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BOOK    THE    FIRST. 
VI. 

REGENT  STBXET. 

Amono  the  many  improvements  efiPected  within  the  metropolis 
doring  tbe  last  thirty  years,  none  has  contributed  more  to  ita 
benefit  and  adornment  than  the  building  of  B^^ent-street;  and 
though  the  durability  of  its  architecture  may  be  questioned» 
tbese  defects  are  more  than  compensated  by  its  width  and  airi- 
nessy  and  the  numerous  and  magnificent  shops  by  which  it  is 
embellished.  On  a  fine  spring  day,  the  appearance  of  Regent- 
street  is  singularly  striking,  and  cannot  be  paralleied  by  any 
Street  in  any  other  city  in  the  world.  The  crowds  of  well-dressed 
people — the  number  and  variety  of  the  eqnipaces  beheld  at 
such  a  time,  must  affect  a  stranger  with  admiradon  and 
astonishment  All  is  gaiety  and  bustle,  and  yet  the  moving 
throng  is  so  orderly^  mat  there  is  not  the  slightest  confusion« 
Here  may  be  seen  the  bearded  Frenchman,  wrapped  in  bis 
palelot,  and  noticeable  for  bis  bad  hat,  bis  varnished  boot» 
and  nicely-adjusted  trovser;  the  olive-complexioned  Italian — 
bis  sallow  visage  set  in  a  collar  of  coal-black  hur, — ^with  a  dame 
of  rieh  soutbem  beauty,  and  laige  black  eyes — ^most  likely  a 
singer  at  the  Opera  Uouse — ander  bis  arm;  the  short  and 
biUous-looking  Spaniard,  sesticulating  angrily  as  he  walks;  the 
cordial  German,  with  bis  Siir- haired  wife ;  the  lanky  Yankee,  a 
hybrid  between  the  Frenchman  and  the  Englisbman ;  the  tur- 
baned  Turk ;  the  poor  Hindoo  street-sweeper ; — all  tbese  are  to 
be  seen  intermingüng  with  our  own  lions,  oandies,  and  beautiful 
women*  Then  the  carriages-r-what  voll  the  stranger  say  to 
them  ?  So  numerous  are  they,  tfaat  though  the  street  is  wide, 
owine  to  some  momentary  interruption,  there  ft  a  general  stoppace 
— a  lam.  How  perfect  are  tbese  equipagest — how  admirably 
appomted ! — how  süperb  are  the  horses  I — ^and  what  unmistake* 
able  evidence  do  tneir  numbers  afford  of  the  wealth  of  our 
capital  I  But  if  the  carriages  attract  bis  attention,  what  will 
he  think  of  their  lovely  oceupants?    Without  dodbt^  he  will 
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admit  that  the  beauty  of  cur  country women  has  not  been  over- 
rated,  and  that  nothing  can  compare  with  it  It  has  been  re- 
marked^  and  with  justice«  that  since  the  general  adopdon  of  the 
Brougham«  never  were  so  manj  pretty  women  seen.  And  the 
cause  of  tUs  is  obvious.  It  is  not  that  the  present  race  of  women 
are  handsomer  than  their  mothers,  but  that  the  conveyance  they 
have  the  ^ood  fortune  to  nse,  places  them  in  exactly  the  right 
point  of  Yiew«  and  sets  off  their  charms  to  the  best  advantaffe. 
A  Yote  of  thanks  should  be  offercd  to  Lord  Brougham  by  me 
ladies»  for  the  boon  he  has  conferred  upon  them. 

But,  hark  I  military  music  and  the  trampling  of  horse  pro- 
claim  the  approach  of  the  guards — their  helmets,  accoutrements^ 
and  the  blacK  glossy  coats  of  their  steeds,  fflistenine  in  the  sun- 
shine  I  They  arrive.  What  fine  martial-Tookinff  rellows  I — and 
how  admirably  mounted !  Can  you  shew  any  otber  regiment  to 
match  them  ?  No.  They  are  gone.  Other  carriaees  pass  by — 
phaetonsy  britskas,  chariots,  Clarences,  pilentums«  baroucnes^ 
Cabriolets — ^new  beauties  rivet  the  attention — ^the  crowd  on  the 
footways  increases — it  is  high-tide — and  the  stranger  i&  be- 
wiidered  with  astomshment,  and  confesses  he  has  seen  nothing 
Hke  it 

At  night,  Reeent  Street  is  eyen  more  brilliant  than  in  the 
day  time — the  snops  are  in  a  blaze  with  lights ;  and  there  are 
still  the  same  crowds,  thoujzh  the  people  who  compose  them 
are  different  The  thoroughfare  is  still  füll  of  carriages,  but  they 
pass  more  quickly  by — they  are  speeding  to  the  opera,  or  to  the 
theatres,  and  you  may  see  them  at  midnight,  eztending  in  two 
lines  from  Charles  otreet  as  hi^h  as  the  Circus.  Thus,  at  all 
hoursy  Regent  Street  has  somethmg  strikinff  and  noyel  to  exhibit 
to  the  stranger.  The  street  is  worthy  of  London,  and  London 
worthy  of  the  street 

It  was  about  two  o'clock,  on  a  charming  spring  day,  when 
Regent  Street  presented  much  such  features  as  have  been  de- 
scribed  above,  that  a  stout  middle-aged  man,  accompanied  by  a 
young  jperson  of  extraordinaiy  beauty,  took  up  his  Station  in 
front  of  Langham  Church.  Just  as  the  clock  Struck  the  hour,  a 
young  man  issued  at  a  quick  pace  from  a  cross  street,  and  came 
upon  the  couple  before  he  was  aware  of  it  He  was  evidently 
greatly  embarrassed,  and  would  haye  beaten  a  retreat,  but  that 
was  impossible.  His  embarrassment  was  in  some  degree  shared 
by  the  youüg  lady ;  she  blushed  deeply,  but  could  not  conceal 
her  satisfaction  at  the  encounter.  The  elderly  indiyidual,  who 
did  not  appear  to  notice  tue  confrision  of  either  party,  immedi- 
ately  extended  his  band  to  the  young  man,  and  exdaimed — 

"  What !  Mr.  Darcy,  is  it  you  ?  Why,  we  thought  we  had 
lost  you,  sir  I  What  took  you  off  so  suddenly  ?  We  have  been 
expecting  you  these  four  days,  and  were  now  Walking  about  ta 

Sand  find  you.      My  daughter  has  been  terribfy  uneasj* 
yen't  you,  Ebba  ?" 
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The  yomig  lady  made  no  answer  to  this  appeal,  but  cast  down 
her  eyes. 

^  It  was  my  intention  to  call,  and  give  you  an  explanation  of 
m^  fidrange  conduct,  to-day,"  leplied  Auriol.  *^  I  hope  you  re* 
oeived  my  letter,  stating  that  my  sudden  departure  was  uDavoid- 
abier 

**  To  be  sure,  and  *I  also  received  the  valuable  snuff-box  you 
were  so  good  as  to  send  me,"  replied  Mr.  Thomicroft«  *^  out 
you  neglected  to  teil  me  how  to  acknowledge  the  gift" 

"  I  could  not  give  an  address,  at  the  moment,"  said  Auriol. 

"  Well,  I  am  ^ad  to  find  you  have  got  the  use  of  your  arm 
again,"  observed  the  iron-merchant ;  *^  but  I  can't  say  you  look  so 
well  as  when  you  left  us.  You  seem  paler— eh,  what  do  you 
lhmk,Ebbar 

"Mr.  Darcy  looks  as  if  he  were  sufferingfrom  mental  anxiety, 
lather  than  finam  bodily  ailment,^  she  rephed,  timidly. 

'<  I  am  so,**  replied  Auriol,  regarding  her  fixedly.  "  A  very 
disastrons  circumstance  has  happened  to  me.  But  answer  me 
one  question :  has  the  mysterious  person  in  the  black  cloak 
troabied  you  again  ?" 

*^  What  mysterious  person  ? "  demanded  Mr.  Thomicrofi, 
opening  bis  eyes. 

'*  Neyer  mmd,  fether,"  replied  Ebba.  "  I  saw  him  last  night," 
she  added,  to  Auriol.  "  I  was  sitting  in  the  back  room  alone, 
wondering  what  had  become  of  you,  when  I  heard  a  tap  against 
the  window,  which  was  partly  open,  and,  looking  up,  I  beheld 
the  tall  stranger.  It  was  nearly  didft,  but  the  light  of  the  fire 
reyealed  bis  malignant  countenance.  I  don't  exaggerate,  when 
I  say  bis  eyes  gleamed  like  those  of  a  tiger.  Twas  terribly 
fiightened,  but  something  prevented  me  firom  crying  out  After 
gaziog  at  me  for  a  few  moments,  with  a  look  that  seemed  to  fiis- 
cinate  while  it  frishtened  me,  he  said — *  You  desire  to  see  Auriol 
Darcy.  I  haye  just  quitted  him.  Go  to  Langham  Place,  to- 
monow,  and  as  the  clock  strikes  two,  you  wul  behold  hinu' 
Withoat  waiting  for  any  reply  on  my  partim  he  disappeared." 

**  Ah,  you  neyer  tofd  me  thb,  you  little  rogue  r  cried  Mr. 
Thoroicroft.  ''You  persuaded  me  to  come  out  with  you,  in 
die  hope  of  meeting  Mr.  Darcy ;  but  you  did  not  say  yqa  were 
maxe  to  find  him.  So  you  sent  this  mysterious  gentleman  to  her, 
eh?**  he  added,  to  Auriol. 

**  No,  I  did  not,"  replied  the  other,  gloomil^. 

**  Indeed  I "  exclaimed  the  iron-merchant,  with  a  puzzled  look. 
"  Oh,  then  I  suppose  he  thought  it  might  relieye  her  anxiety. 
Howeyer,  since  we  haye  met,  i  hope  you'll  walk  home  and  dine 
with  US?" 

Auriol  was  about  to  decline  the  inyitation,  but  Ebba  glanced 
at  him  entreatingly  • 

^  ^  I  hftf  e  an  engagement,  but  I  will  forego  it,"  he  said,  ol 
hi«  inn  toher. 
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And  thej  walked  along  towards  Oxford  Street,  while  Mr. 
Thomicroft  followed,  a  few  paces  behind  them. 

«  This  ia  very  kind  of  you,  Mr.  Darcy,"  said  Ebba.  ^  Oh,  I 
have  been  bo  wretcbed  T 

**  I  grieve  to  hear  it,"  he  rejoined.  *'  I  hoped  you  had  for- 
gotten  me." 

^^  I  am  sure  you  did  not  think  so,"  she  cried. 

As  she  spoke,  she  feit  a  shudder  pass  through  Auriol's  firame. 

*'  What  ails  you  ?**  she  aoxiously  inquired. 

<'  I  would  have  shunned  you,  if  I  could,  Ebba,"  he  replied  ; 
''but  a  fate,  against  which  it  is  vain  to  contend,  has  brought  us 
together  again." 

*<  I  am  ^ad  of  it,"  she  replied ;  "  because,  ever  since  our  last 
interview,  I  have  been  reflecting  on  what  you  then  said  to  me, 
and  am  persuaded  you  are  labouring  under  some  stränge  delu- 
sion,  occasioned  by  your  recent  accident" 

'<  Be  not  deceived,  Ebba,"  cried  AurioL  *'  I  am  under  a 
tefrtble  influence.  I  need  not  remind  you  of  the  mysterious 
individitai  who  tapped  at  your  window  last  night" 

"  What  of  him  r"  demanded  Ebba,  with  a  thrill  of  appre- 
liension. 

<<  He  it  is  who  controls  my  destiny,"  replied  AurioL 

^  But  what  has  he  to  do  with  me  ?"  asked  Ebba. 

**  Much — ^much,"  he  replied,  with  a  perceptible  shudder. 

**  You  terrify  me,  Auriol,"  she  rejoined.  "  Teil  me  what  you 
mean — in  pity,  teil  me  ?" 

Before  Auriol  could  reply,  Mr.  Thomicroft  stepped  forward, 
and  tumed  the  conversation  into  another  channeL 

Soon  after  this,  they  reached  the  Quadrant,  and  were  passing 
beneath  the  eastem  oolonnade,  when  Ebba's  attention  was 
attracted  towards  a  man  who  was  leading  a  couple  of  dogs  by  a 
atring,  while  he  had  others  under  his  arm,  otbers  again  in  his 
pocket,  and  another  in  his  breast.    It  was  Mr.  Ginger. 

^  What  a  pret^  little  dog  T  cried  Ebba,  remarking  the  Charles 
the  Second  spanieL 

^  Allow  me  to  present  you  with  it  ?"  said  AurioL 

*^  You  know  I  should  value  it,  as  coming  from  you,"  she  re- 
plied, UushinK  deeply ;  **  but  I  cannot  accept  it ;  so  I  will  not 
look  at  it  again,  for  fear  I  should  be  tempted.** 

The  dog-fancier,  however,  noticing  Ebba's  admiration,  held 
forward  the  spaniel,  and  said,  '*  Do,  jist  look  at  the  pretty  little 
deeter,  Misa  It  han't  its  eouil  for  beauty.  Don't  be  afeer'd  on 
it,  Miss.    It*8  as  sende  as  a  lamb." 

^Ohl  yoa  little  darling  I "  Ebba  said,  patting  its  sleek  bead 
and  long  silken  ears,  while  it  üxed  its  large  black  eyes  upon  her, 
as  if  entreating  her  to  become  its  purchaser. 

"  Fairy  seems  to  have  taken  quite  a  fancy  to  you,  Mias,^  ob* 
sorred  Ginger ;  **  and  she  ain*t  i*  the  habit  o'  fidlin'  i'  love  at  fiist 
fflght    I  don't  wonder  at  it  though,  for  my  part    I  ahould  do 
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ygt  tbe  same,  if  I  wos  in  her  place.  Vell,  now,  Miss,  as  she 
seems  to  like  yoo,  and  von  seem  to  like  her,  I  wont  copy  the 
oiannecB  o'  them  'ere  fetbers  as  has  stony  'arts,  and  part  two  tnie 
loYyers.    You  shall  have  her  a  bargin." 

'*  What  do  you  call  a  bargain,  my  good  man  ?"  inqnired  Ebba, 
«nilinfr 

**I  wish  I  could  afford  to  give  her  to  you,  Miss,"  replied 
Ginger;  '^you  shoiild  häve  her,  and  welcQme.  But  I  mnst  aim 
a  livelihoodC  ^^^  Fairy  is  the  most  wallerable  part  o'  my  stock, 
m  teil  you  wot  I  give  for  her  myself,  and  you  shall  have  her 
st  a  trifle  beyond  it  I'd  scom  to  take  adwantage  o'  the  likes  o' 
yoa." 

''I  hope  you  didn't  give  too  much,  then,  fiiend,"  replied 
Ebba. 

"I  didn't  give  hayf  her  wally — ^not  hayf,**  said  GKnger ;  **  and 
if  80  be  yoa  don't  üke  her  in  a  month  s  time,  FU  buy  her  back 
again  fix>m  you.  Youll  alvays  find  me  here — alvays.  Every- 
body  knowB  Mr.  Ginser — that's  my  name,  miss.  I'm  the  oniy 
honest  man  in  the  dog-fancyin'  hne.  Ask  Mr.  Bishop,  the 
great  gun-maker,  o'  Bond  Street,  about  me — ^him  as  the  nobs 
calls  the  Bishop  o'  Bond-street, — ^an'  hell  teil  you." 

**  Bat  you  haven't  answered  the  lady's  question,"  said  Auriol, 
«*  What  do  you  ask  for  the  d(^?" 

**Do  you  want  it  for  yourself,  sir,  or  for  her?"  inquired 
Ginmr. 

**  what  does  it  matter  ?"  cried  Auriol,  anmly. 

'*  A  ^at  deal,  sir,"  replied  Ginger;  ^« it'il make a  mater'al  dif- 
ference  in  the  price.  To  you,  shell  be  five-an*-twenty  guineas. 
To  the  young  lady,  twenty." 

**  But  suppose  I  buy  her  for  the  young  lady  ?"  said  AurioL 

**  Oh,  then,  in  coorse,  you'll  get  her  at  the  lower  figure !"  re- 
plied Ginger. 

**  I  hope  you  dont  mean  to  buy  the  dog  ? "  interposed  Mr. 
Thomicroft.     '<  The  price  is  monstrous — preposterons.^ 

**It  may  appear  so  to  you,  sir,"  said  Gmger,  '*  because  you're 
Ignorant  o'  tue  wally  of  sich  a  hanimal ;  but  I  can  teil  you,  it's 
obeap— dirt  cheap.  Vy,  bis  ezcellency  the  Prooshan  ambassador 
bougnt  a  Charley  from  me,  t'other  veek,  to  present  to  a  cer- 
tain  duchess  of  bis  acquuntance,  and  wot  Ave  think  he  give 
fcrit?" 

**  I  don*t  know,  and  I  don*t  want  to  know,"  replied  Mr.  Thomi- 
cfoft,  gniffly. 

''  Eighty  guineas,"  said  Ginger.  **  Eighty  guineas,  as  Fm  a 
Hvin*  man,  and  made  no  bones  about  it  neither.  The  dog  I  sold 
him  warnt  to  be  compared  wi'  Fairy." 

«  Stuff— stuffr  cned  Mr.  Thomicroft,  ««I  aint  to  be  gam- 
BUMied  in  that  way." 

**  It's  no  gammon,"  said  Ginger.   *'  Look  at  them  ears,  Miss^ 
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— vy,  they*re  as  long  as  jour  own  ringlets — and  them  pads — ^an' 
I'm  sore  you  vont  say  she's  dear  at  twenty  pound.'* 

**  She's  a  lovely  little  creature,  indeed,"  retomed  Ebba,  again 
patting  the  animai's  head* 

While  this  was  passing,  two  men  of  very  suspicious  mieni  en- 
sconced  behind  a  pillar  adjoining  the  group,  were  reconnoitring 
Auriol. 

**  It's  him  I "  whispered  the  taller  and  darker  of  the  two  to  his 
companion  —  "it's  the  young  man  veVe  been  lookin'  for — 
Aunol  Darcy/' 

*^  It  seems  like  him,"  said  the  other,  edgine  round  the  pillar  as 
far  as  he  could  without  exposure.  "  I  vish  he'd  tum  his  &ce  a 
leetle  more  this  vay." 

"  It's  him,  I  teil  you,  Sandman,"  said  the  Tinker.  '' Ve  must 
give  the  signal  to  our  comrade." 

"  Vell,  ril  teil  you  wot  it  is,  Miss,"  said  Ginger,  coaxingly, 
**  your  sveet'art — rm  sure  he's  your  sveet'art — 1  can  teil  these 
thmgs  in  a  minnit — your  sveet'art,  I  say,  shall  give  me  fifteen 
pound,  and  the  dog's  youm.  I  shaU  lose  five  pound  by  the 
transaction ;  but  I  don't  mind  it  for  sich  a  customer  as  you. 
Fdry  desarves  a  kind  missus." 

Auriol,  who  had  fallen  into  a  fit  of  abstraction,  here  remarked— • 

"  What's  that  you  are  saying,  fellow  ?  " 

*^  I  vos  a-sayin',  sir,  the  young  lady  shall  have  the  dog  for 
fifteen  pound,  and  aprecious  bargin  it  is,"  replied  Ginger. 

"Well,  then,  I  close  with  you.  Here's  the  money,"  said 
Auriol,  taking  out  his  purse. 

"On  no  account,  Auriol,"  cried  Ebba,  quickly.  "It's  too 
much." 

"  A  great  deal  too  much,  Mr.  Darcy,"  said  Thomicroft. 

"  Auriol  and  Darcy  I"  muttered  Gmger.     "  Can  this  be  the 

S^mman  ve're  arlookin'  for.  Vere's  my  two  pals,  I  vonder? 
b,  it's  all  right  I"  he  added,  receiving  a  signal  nrom  behind  the 
pillar.  ^  "  Thcy're  on  the  look  out,  I  see." 

"  Give  the  lady  the  dog,  and  take  the  money,  man,"  said 
Auriol,  sbarply. 

"  Beg  puoon,  sir,"  said  Ginger,  "  but  hadn't  I  better  carry 
the  dog  home  for  the  young  lady  ?  It  might  meet  vith  some 
accident  in  the  vay." 

"  Accident  I  stu£F  and  nonsense ! "  cried  Mr.  Thomicroft. 
"  The  rascal  only  wants  to  foUow  you  home,  that  he  may  know 
where  you  live,  and  steiü  the  dog  back  again.  Take  my  advice, 
Mr.  Darcv,  and  don't  buy  it." 

"  The  bareain's  conclnded^"  said  Ginger,  deliverin|;  the  dog  to 
Ebba,  and  tiSinff  the  money  fix>m  Auriol,  which,  havmg  countedf 
he  thrust  into  his  capacious  breeches  pocket 

"  How  shall  I  thank  you  for  this  treasure,  Auriol?"  exdaimed 
Ebba,  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight 
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^  By  transferring  to  it  all  regard  you  may  entertain  for  me,'* 
he  replied,  in  a  low  tone. 

''  That  js  impossible,"  she  answered. 

**  Well,  I  vote  we  drive  away  at  once,"  said  Mr.  Thomicroft. 
^  Halloa  I  jarvey  I "  he  cried,  hailin^  a  coach  that  was  passing ; 
adding,  as  the  vehicle  stopped,  ^<  r<J[ow  eet  in,  Ebba.  By  this 
means,  we  shall  avoid  being  foUowed  by  the  rascal." 

So  sajine,  he  got  Into  the  coach.  As  Auriol  was  about  to 
£»llow  hun,  ne  feit  a  slight  touch  on  bis  arm,  and,  turning,  beheld 
a  taD  and  very  forbiddmg  man  by  bis  side. 

« Beg  parain,  sir,"  said  the  fellow,  touching  bis  hat ;  *^  but 
aint  Yonr  name  Mr.  Anriol  Darcy  ?" 

''  It  is,''  replied  Auriol,  regarding  him  fizedly.  '<  Why  do 
yoaask?" 

**  I  vants  a  vord  or  two  vith  you  in  private — ^that's  all,  sir  ?  " 
replied  the  Tinker. 

^'  Say  what  you  have  to  say  at  once,"  rejoined  AurioL  '*  I 
know  nothing  of  you." 

^  You'U  know  me  better  by  and  by,  sir,"  said  the  Tinker, 
in  a  HJgnificant  tone.     **  I  must  speak  to  you,  and  alone." 

^  If  you  don't  go  about  ^our  business,  fellow,  instantly,  I'll 
give  you  in  chaige  of  the  pohce,"  cried  AurioL 

"  No  you  vont  sir — ^no  you  vont,"  replied  the  Tinker,  shaking 
his  head.  And  then,  lowering  bis  voice,  he  added — "  You'll  be 
fflad  to  purchase  my  silence  ven  you  lams  wot  secrets  o'  youm 
has  comed  to  my  knowledge." 

"  Won't  you  get  in,  Mr.  Darcy  ?  "  cried  Thomicroft^  whose 
back  was  towards  the  Tinker. 

**  I  must  speak  to  this  man,''  replied  AurioL  *'  TU  come  to 
you  in  the  eveninff.  Till  then,  £urewell,  Ebba."  And  as  the 
coach  drove  away,  he  added,  to  the  Tinker,  *^  Now  rascal,  what 
bsve  von  to  say  r* 

'^ätep  this  vay  sir,''  replied  the  Tinker.  '^There's  two 
firiends  o'  mine  as  vishes  to  be  present  at  our  Conference.  Ve'd 
better  valk  into  a  back  street." 
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THE  HAND,  AQAIN  I 

FoLLOWED  by  Auriol,  who,  in  bis  tum»  was  foUowed  by  Ginger 
and  the  Sandman»  tbe  Tinker  dbrected  bis  stepe  to  Great  Wind- 
mill  Street»  wbeie  be  entered  a  public-bouse»  called  the  Black 
Lion.  Leaving  bis  four-fboted  attendants  witb  tbe  landlord^ 
witb  wbom  be  was  acquainted.  Ginger  caused  tbe  party  to  be 
abewn  into  a  private  room,  and  on  entering  it,  Auriol  flong  bim- 
seif  into  a  chair,  wbile  tbe  d(^-fancier  stationed  bimself  near  tbe 
doon 

*^  Now»  wbat  do  you  want  witb  me  ?"  demanded  AurioL 

''  You  sball  leam  presently,"  replied  tbe  Tinker ;  <<  but  first, 
it  may  be  as  vell  to  State»  tbat  a  certain  pocket-book  bas  been 
founi'* 

**  Ab  I"  exclaimed  Auriol.  "  You  are  tbe  villains  wbo  beset 
me  in  tbe  ruined  bouse  in  tbe  Va}ixball  Road." 

*^  Your  pocket->book  bas  been  found»  I  teil  you»"  replied  the 
Tinker»  **  and  from  it  ve  bave  made  tbe  most  awful  diskiveries. 
Our  werry  'air  stood  on  end  ven  ve  first  read  the  shockin'  par- 
ticulars.  Wot  a  bloodtbirsty  ruffian  you  must  be  I  Vy»  ve  nnds 
youVe  been  i'  tbe  babit  o'  makin'  avay  witb  a  young  ooman 
Tonce  every  ten  years.  Your  last  wictim  wos  in  1820— the  last 
but  one»  in  1810— and  tbe  one  before  her»  in  1800." 

"  Hangin's  too  good  for  you  I"  eried  tbe  Sandman ;  '<  but  if  ve 
peacbes  you're  sartin  to  sving." 

''  I  hope  tbat  pretty  creature  I  jist  see  aint  to  be  tbe  next 
wictim  ?"  Said  Ginger. 

•*  Peace  I"  thundered  AurioL     "  Wbat  do  you  require  ?" 

"  A  bundred  pound  each  'U  buy  our  silence»"  replied  the 
Tinker. 

«Ve  ought  to  have  double  tbat,"  said  tbe  Sandman»  **fot 
screenin'  sich  atterocious  crimes  as  he  bas  parpetrated.  VeVe 
not  werry  partic'lar  ourselves»  but  ve  don't  commit  murder 
wbolesale. 

'^  Ve  don't  commit  murder  at  all»"  said  Ginger. 

"  You  may  fancy,"  pursued  tbe  Tinker,  "  tbat  ve  aint  per- 
fectly  acvainted  witb  your  bistory»  but  to  prove  tbat  ve  are» 
m  just  rub  up  your  memory.     Did  you  ever  bear  teil  of  a 

Smman  as  murdered  Doctor  Lamb»  tue  famous  balcbemist  o' 
ueen  Bess^s  time,  and  bavin'  drank  the  'lixir  vich  tbe  doctor 
bad  made  for  bisseif»  bas  lived  ever  since  ?  Did  you  ever  bear 
teil  of  such  a  person,  I  say  ?" 

Auriol  gazed  at  bim  in  astonishment. 
*^  Wbat  idle  tale  are  you  inventing  ?"  he  said»  at  lengtb. 
"  It  is  no  idle  tale,"  replied  tbe  Tinker,  boldlv.     "  Ve  can 
bring  a  vitness  as*ll  prove  tue  fact — a  livin'  vitness." 
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**  What  witness  ?"  cried  Auiiol. 

**  Don't  you  rekerlect  the  dwarf,  as  used  to  serve  Doctor  Lamb?'' 
rejoined  the  Tinker.  *^  He's  alive  still ;  and  ve  calls  him  Old 
Parr,  oo  account  of  bis  great  age." 

*•  Where  is  he  ? — what  has  become  of  him  ?"  demanded  AurioL 

**Oh,  ve'D  perduce  him  in  doo  time,"  replied  the  Tinker, 
cmmingly. 

**  But  teil  me  where  the  poor  fellow  is  ?^  cried  AurioL 
**  Haye  you  seen  him  since  last  night?  I  sent  him  to  a  public- 
house  at  Kensington,  but  he  has  disappeared  from  it,  ana  I  can 
discover  no  traces  of  him." 

**  He'U  tum  up  somewhere — ^never  fear,"  rejoined  the  Tinker. 
^*  But  now,  sir,  that  ve  fairly  understands  each  other,  are  you 
agreeable  to  our  terms?  You  shall  give  us  an  order  for  the 
money,  and  vell  undertake,  on  our  parts,  not  to  mislest  you 
more." 

**  The  pocket-book  must  be  delivered  up  to  me  if  I  assent," 
nid  Auriol,  **  and  the  poor  dwarf  must  be  iound." 

**  Vy,  as  to  that,  I  can  scarcely  promise,"  replied  the  Tinker; 
^  there's  a  difficulty  in  the  case,  you  see.  But  tue  pocket-book  '11 
never  be  brought  a^nst  you — ^you  may  rest  assurea  o'  that" 

"  I  must  have  it,  or  you  get  nothing  firom  me,"  cried  AurioL 

**  Here's  a  bit  o'  paper  as  come  fipom  the  pocket-book,"  said 
Ginger.  **  Would  you  like  to  hear  wot's  vnritten  upon  it?  Here 
are  äe  words : — *  Uow  many  crimes  have  I  to  reproach  myself 
with !  How  many  innocents  have  I  destroyed !  And  all  owing 
to  my  fiital  compact  with ' " 

^  Give  me  that  paper,"  cried  Auriol,  rising,  and  attempting  to 
snatch  it  firom  the  dog-fancier. 

Just  at  this  moment,  and  while  Ginger  retieated  from  Auriol, 
the  door  behind  him  was  noiselessly  opened — ^a  band  was  thrust 
through  the  chink — and  the  paper  was  snatched  from  bis  grasp. 
Before  Ginger  could  turn  rouna,  the  door  was  closed  again. 

«  Hallao  r    What's  tlftit  ? "  he  cried.     «  The  paper's  gone  I " 

"The  band  again!"  cried  the  Sandman,  in  alarm.  ^^  See 
who'a  in  the  posoago    open  the  door — quick  I" 

Ginger  cautiousTy  complied,  and,  peepine  forth,  said — 

**  There's  no  one  there.  It  must  be  the  deviL  I'll  have  nuffin' 
more  to  do  wi'  the  matter." 

**  Poh  I  poh  I  don't  be  so  chicken-'arted  I"  cried  the  Tinker. 
**  But  come  what  may,  the  gemman  shan't  stir  tili  he  undertakes 
to  pay  US  three  hundred  pounds." 

<*  You  seek  to  fiighten  me  in  vain,  villain,"  cried  Auriol,  upon 
whom  the  recent  occurrence  had  not  been  lost  ''  I  have  but  to 
stamp  my  foot,  and  I  can  instantly  bring  assbtance  that  shall 
overpower  you." 

**  £)on*t  provoke  him,"  whispered  Ginger,  plucking  the  Tinker's 
aleeve.  '*f*or  roy  part,  I  sha'n't  stay  any  longer.  I  wouldn't 
take  his  money."    And  he  quitted  the  room. 
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TU  go  and  see  wot's  the  matter  wi'  Ginger,''  said  the  Sand- 
man,  slinking  after  bim« 

The  Tinker  looked  nervouslj  round.  He  was  not  proof  against 
bis  superstitious  fears. 

^<  Here,  take  this  purse^  and  trouble  me  no  more  I"  cried 
AurioL 

Tbe  Tinker's  bands  clutcbed  tbe  purse  mecbanically,  but  be 
instantly  laid  it  down  acain.  / 

*'  I'm  bad  enougb— <)ut  I  wont  seil  myself  to  the  deviV 
he  said. 

And  he  followed  bis  companions. 

Left  alone,  Auriol  groaned  aloud,  and  covered  bis  &ce  witb 
his  bands.  Wben  be  looked  up,  be  found  tbe  tall  man  in  tbe 
black  cloak  Standing  beside  bim.  A  demoniacal  smile  played 
jupon  bis  features. 

"  You  bere  T  cried  AurioL 

**  Of  course,"  replied  the  stranger.  **  I  came  to  watch  over 
your  safety.  You  were  in  danger  from  those  men.  But  you 
need  not  concem  yourself  more  about  them.  I  bave  your  pocket- 
book,  and  tbe  slip  of  paper  that  dropped  fiom  it  Here  are  botb. 
Now  let  US  talk  on  otner  matters.  You  bave  just  parted  from 
Ebba,  and  will  see  her  again  this  evening.'' 

"  Perchance,**  replied  Auriol. 

''  You  will,"  rejoined  tbe  stranger,  peremptorily.  ''  Remember, 
jour  ten  years'  limit  draws  to  a  close.  In  a  few  days  it  will  be 
at  an  end ;  and  if  you  renew  it  not,  you  will  incur  the  penalty, 
and  you  know  it  to  be  terrible.  Witb  tbe  means  of  renewal  m 
your  bands,  wby  besitate  ?" 

"  Because  I  will  not  sacrifice  tbe  girl,"  replied  Auriol. 

''You  cannot  belp  jourself,"  cried  tbe  stranger,  scomfully. 
''  I  command  you  to  bnne  her  to  me." 

''I  persist  in  my  refustu,"  replied  AurioL 

''  It  is  useless  to  brave  my  power,''  said  tbe  stranger.     ''  A 
moon  is  just  bom.     Wben  it  bas  attaiil^d  its  first  quarter,  Ebba 
*  ^ball  be  mine.     Till  tben,  farewelL" 

And  as  tbe  words  were  uttered,  be  pasaed  througb  the  door. 
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THS  BABBIR  OF  LONDON. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  the  Barber  of  London  ?    His  dwelling  is 

in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lincoln's  Inn.     It  is  needless  io  par* 

ticulaxize  tne  street,  for  eveijbody  knows  the  shop — that  is  ta 

say,  eyeiy  member  of  the  legal  profession^  high  or  low.     All,  to 

the  yery  judses  themselves,  have  their  hair  cut,  or  their  wig9 

dressed  by  him.     A  pleasant  fellow  is  Mr.  Tuffneil  Trigge — 

Figaro  himself  not  pieasanter — and  if  you  do  not  shave  your- 

seff— if  you  want  a  becoming  flow  imparted  to  your  stnbbom 

locka-— or  if  you  require  a  wig,  I  recommend  you  to  the  care 

of  Mr.  Tumiell  Trigge.      Not  only  will   he  treat  you  well, 

bat  he  will  regale  you  with  all  the  gossip  of  the  court — he  will 

giye  you  the  last  funny  thing  of  Mr.  Serieant  Larkins — he  will 

teil  you  how  many  briera  the  great  Mr.  Skinner  Fyne  reeeives — 

what  the  Vice-chancellor  is  ooing,  and  you  will  own,  on  rising, 

that  you  have  never  spent  a  five  minutes  more  agreeably.     Be- 

sides,  you  are  likely  to  see  some  noticeable  characters,  for  Mr. 

Trigge's  shop  is  quite  a  lounge.    Perhaps  you  may  find  a  young 

barrister  who  has  just  been  **  caUed,**  ordering  his  ^*  first  wig, 

and  you  may  hear  the  prognostications  of  Mr.  Tiig^e  as  to  his 

future  distinction.      '^Ah,  sir,"   he  will  say,  glancing   at  the 

siolid  features  of  the  young  man,  *^  you  have  quite  the  face  of 

the  Chief  Justice — quite  the  face  of  me  Chief— I  don't  recoUect 

him  ordering  his  fiist  wig — that  was  a  little  before  my  time ;  but 

I  hope  to  live  to  see  you  Chief,  sir.     Quite  within  your  reach,  if 

you  choose  to  apply.     Sure  of  it,  sir— quite  sure.**    Or  you  maj'' 

see  him  attending  to  some  grave  master  in  Chancery,  and  listen- 

ing  with  profound  attention  to  his  remarks ;  or  screaming  with 

laugfater  at  the  jokes  of  some  smart  special  pleader ;  or  talking  of 

the  theatres,  the  actors  and  actresses,  to  some  young  attomeys, 

or  pupils  in  conveyancers'  Chambers ;  for  those  are  the  sort  of 

cosComeis  in  whom  Mr.  Trigge  cbiefiy  delights ;  with  them,  in- 

deed^  he  ü  great,  for  it  is  by  them  he  has  been  dubbed  the 

Barber  of  London.     His  shop  is  also  frequented  by  managing 

Clerks,  barristers'  clerks,  en^rossin^  clerks,  and  others ;  but  these 

are  for  the  most  part  his  pnvate  friends. 

Mr.  Trigge's  shop  is  none  of  your  spruce,  west-end  hair-cutting 
establishments,  with  masnificent  mirrors  on  every  side,  in  which 
yoo  may  see  the  back  of  your  head,  the  front,  and  the  side,  all 
at  ooce,  with  walls  bedizened  with  glazed  French  paper,  and 
widi  an  ante-room  füll  of  beat8''*grease,  oils,  creams,  tooth-pow- 
ders,  and  cut  glass.  No,  it  is  a  real  barber's  and  hair-dresser's 
shop,  of  the  good  old  stamp,  where  you  may  get  cut  and  curled 
fcr  a  Shilling,  and  shaved  n>r  half  the  price. 

IVue,  the  floor  is  not  covered  with  a  carpet.   Bat  what  of  that  ? 
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It  bears  the  imprint  of  innumerable  customers,  and  is  scattered 
over  with  tbeir  hair.  In  the  window,  tbere  is  an  assortment  of 
busts  moulded  in  wax,  exhibiting  the  triumphs  of  Mr.  Trigge's 
art ;  and  above  these,  are  several  specimens  of  lesal  wigs.  On 
the  little  counter  behind  the  window,  amid  hrge  pots  of 
pommade  and  bears'-grease,  and  the  irons  and  brushes  m  con- 
stant  use  by  the  barber,  are  other  bustos»  done  to  the  life,  and 
for  ever  glancing  amiably  into  the  room*     On  a  block  is  a 

{'udge's  wig,  which  Mr.  Triege  has  just  been  dressingi  and  a 
ittle  further,  on  a  higher  blocK,  is  that  of  a  counseL  On  either 
side  the  iire-place  are  portraits  of  Lord  Eldon,  and  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst  Some  other  portraits  of  pretty  actresses  are  likewise  to 
be  Seen.  Against  the  counter  rests  a  board,  displaying  the 
plaj^bill  of  the  evening ;  and  near  it  is  a  laige  piece  of  emble- 
matical  crockeiy,  indicatin^  that  bear's-grease  may  be  had  on 
the  premises*  Amongst  Mr.  Trigge's  live  stock  may  be  enume- 
rated  his  favourite  magpie»  placea  in  a  wicker  cage  in  the  win- 
dow  which  chatters  incessantly,  and  knows  ererything,  its  master 
avouches,  ^'  as  well  as  a  Christian." 

And  now  as  to  Mr.  Tufinell  Trigge  himself.  He  is  very 
tall,  and  very  thin,  and  holds  himself  so  upright  that  he  loses  not 
an  inch  of  his  stature.  His  head  is  large,  and  bis  £&ce  long^ 
with  marked,  if  not  very  striking  features,  charged»  it  must  be 
admitted,  with  a  very  self-satisfied  ezpression.  One  cannot  eam 
the  appellation  of  the  Barber  of  London»  without  talent ;  and 
it  is  the  consciousness  of  this  talent  that  lends  to  Mr.  Trigge's 
features  their  apparently  conceited  expression.  A  fringe  of 
black  whisker  aaoms  his  check  and  chin,  and  his  black  bristly 
hair  is  brushed  back,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  prodigious  expanse  of 
his  forehead.     His  eyebrows  are  elevated»  as  if  in  constant  scom. 

The  attire  in  which  Mr.  Trigge  is  ordinarilj  seen»  consists  of 
a  black  velvet  waistcoat»  and  üght  black  contmuations»  These 
are  protected  hy  a  white  apron  tied  round  his  waist,  with  pockets 
to  hold  his  scissors»  and  combs ;  over  all»  he  wears  a  short 
nankeen  iacket»  into  the  pockets  of  which  his  hands  are  con- 
stantly  thrust  when  not  otherwise  employed.  A  black  satin 
stock»  with  a  large  bow»  encircles  his  tnroat»  and  his  shirt»  is 
&8tened  by  black  enamel  studs.  Such  is  Mr.  Tuffiiell  Trigge» 
yclept  the  Barber  of  London. 

At  the  time  of  his  introduction  to  the  reader»  Mr.  Trigge  had 
just  advertised  for  an  assistant»  his  present  young  man»  Ruther* 
ford  Watts»  being  about  to  leave  him»  and  set  up  for  himself  in 
Canterbury.  It  was  about  two  o'clock»  and  Mr.  Tri^e  had  just 
withdrawn  into  an  inner  room  to  take  some  refection»  when, 
on  retiuning»  he  found  Watts  occupied  in  cutting  the  hair  of  a 
middle-ageo»^  sour*looking  gentleman»  who  was  seated  before  the 
fire.  Mr.  Tri^e  bowea  to  the  sour-Iooking  gentleman»  and 
appeared  ready  to  enter  into  conversation  mm  him»  but  no 
notice  being  taken  of  bis  advances,  he  went  and  talked  to  his 
magpie. 
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While  he  was  chatterixig  to  it,  the  sagadous  bird  screamed 
forth — **  Pretty  dear !  prettj  dear  I " 

<<  Ah !  whal's  that  ?    Who  is  it,  Mag?^  cried  Tri^. 

**  Pretty  dear — pretty  dear !"  reiterated  the  magpie. 

Upon  tnia,  Trigge  looked  lonnd»  and  saw  a  very  singular  little 
man  enter  the  shop.  He  had  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a 
groom,  being  clothed  in  a  long  grey  coat,  drab  knees,  and  small 
top  boots.  He  had  a  laige  ana  remarkably  projecting  mouth, 
hke  that  of  a  baboon,  and  a  great  shock  head  of  black  hair. 

*'  Pretty  dear — ^pretty  dear  t"  screamed  the  magpie. 

*'  I  see  nothing  pretty  about  him,"  thought  Mr.  Trigge. 
''What  a  Strange  little  fellow.  It  would  puzzle  the  Lord 
Chancellor  himself  to  say  what  his  aee  might  be." 

The  little  man  took  off  his  hat  and  makmg  a  profoond  bow  to 
the  barber,  unfolded  the  '<  Times"  newspaper,  which  he  carried 
mider  his  arm,  and  held  it  up  to  Tri^e. 

What  do  you  want,  my  little  fiiend,  eh  T*  said  the  barber. 
High  wages — ^high  wages  I "  screamed  the  magpie. 
Is  this  youis,  sir  T  repüed  the  little  man,  pointing  to  an 
advertisement  m  the  newspaper. 

**  Yes,  yesy  that's  my  adverdsement,  fiiend,"  replied  Mr. 
Tiiffge.     «  Bat  what  of  it  ?  ** 

Before  the  little  man  could  answer,  a  slight  interruption 
occnrred.  While  eyeing  the  new-comer,  Watts  neglected  to  draw 
forth  the  bot  curling-irons,  in  consequence  of  which  he  bumt  the 
sour-Iooking  gentleman's  forehead,  and  sinsed  his  hair. 

**  Take  care,  sir  T'  cried  the  gentleman,  rariously .  "  What  the 
devil  are  you  about  V 

^  YesI  take  care»  sir,  as  Judge  Learmouth  observes  to  a  saucy 
witness,"  cried  Trigge — "  *  take  care,  or  PH  commit  you  I ' " 

''  D— n  Judge  Learmouth  I"  cried  the  gentleman,  angrily. 
**  If  I  were  a  judge,  I'd  hang  such  a  careless  fellow." 

Sarve  him  right  I  ^  screamed  Mag — *'  sarve  him  right !  ^ 
Beg  pardon,  sir,"    cried  Watts.     "  Pll  rectify  you  in  a 


a 


minute.* 


**  Well,  my  little  firiend,"  observed  Trigge,  "and  what  may  be 
Toor  obiect  in  comin^  to  me,  as  the  great  conveyancer,  Mr. 
Plodwell  observes  to  bis  clients — what  may  be  your  object  ?" 

*' You  want  an  assistant,  don*t  you,  sir?"  rejoined  the  litde 
man«  humbly. 

**  Do  you  apply  on  your  own  account,  or  on  behalf  of  a  firiend  ?* 
aaked  Trigge. 

**  On  my  own,''  replied  the  little  man. 

''What  are  your  qualifications?"  demanded  Trigge — ^''what 
are  your  qualincations?" 

*'  I  fimcy  I  understand  something  of  the  business,"  replied  the 
little  man.  *'  I  was  a  peniquier  myself,  when  wigs  weie  more 
m  faahion  than  they  are  now." 
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"Ha!  indeed!"  said Trigge, laughin^.  " Tbat must have beea 
in  the  last  centuiy — ^in  Queen  Anne's  time — ^ha  ?  " 

"  You  have  hit  it  ezacüy,  sir,"  replied  the  little  man.  **  It  uhis 
in  Queen  Anne's  time." 

"  Perhaps  you  recollect  when  wigs  were  first  wom,  my  little 
Nestor,"  cried  Mr.  Trigge. 

**  Perfectly,"  replied  the  little  man.  "  French  periwigs  were 
first  wom  in  Charles  the  Second's  time." 

"  You  saw  'em,  of  course  ?  "  cried  the  barber,  with  a  sneer. 

"  I  did,"  replied  the  little  man,  quietly. 

"  Oh,  he  must  be  out  of  his  mind,"  cried  Triege.  "  We  shall 
have  a  commission  de  lunatico  to  issue  here,  as  me  Master  of  the 
Rolls  would  obsenre." 

*^  I  hope  I  may  suit  you  sir,"  said  the  little  man. 

"  I  don't  think  you  will,  my  firiend,"  replied  Mr.  Tri^e — 
"  I  don't  think  you  will  You  don't  seem  to  have  a  band  for 
hairdressing.  Are  you  aware  of  the  talent  the  art  requires? 
Are  you  aware  what  it  has  cost  me  to  eam  the  enviable  title  of 
the  luarber  of  London.  I'm  as  proud  of  that  title  as  if  I 
were ^ 

"  Lord  Chancellor — Lord  Chancellor  I"  screamed  Mag. 

"  Precisely,  Mag,"  said  Mr.  Trigge ;  "  as  if  I  were  Lord 
Chancellor." 

"  Well,  Pm  sorry  for  it,"  said  the  little  man,  disconsolately. 
Pretty  dear,"  screamed  Mag — **  pretty  dear  1" 
What  a  wonderful  bird  you  have  got  r  said  the  sour*looking 
gentleman,   rising  and  paying  Mr.  Trigge.      "I  declare  its 
answers  are  quite  appropriate. 

**  Ah  !  Mag  is  a  clever  creature,  sir — that  she  is" — ^replied 
the  barber.     '^  I  gave  a  good  deal  for  her." 

'^ Little  or  nothing I"  screamed  Mae — "little  or  nothine !" 

"  What  is  your  name,  firiend  ?"  said  the  gentleman,  addressing 
the  little  man,  who  still  lingered  in  the  shop. 

"  Why,  sir,  Pve  had  niany  names  in  my  time,"  he  replied. 
"  At  one  time  I  was  called  Flapdragon — at  another  Old  Parr — 
but  my  real  namc,  I  believe,  is  Morse — Gregory  Morse." 

An  Old  Bailey  answer,"  cried  Mr.  Tngge,  shaking  his  head* 

Flapdragon,  alias  Old  Parr, — alias  Gregory  Morse — alias " 

"rretty  dearT  screamed  Mag. 

"  And  you  want  a  place  ?"  demanded  the  sour-looking  gentle* 
man,  eyeinff  him  narrowly. 

"  Sadlv,'*^replied  Morse. 

"  Well,  then,  foUow  me,"  said  the  gentleman,  "  and  III  see 
what  can  be  done  for  you." 

And  they  left  the  shop  together. 
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IX. 

THE  XOON  IN  THB  FIB8T  QUARIXB. 

In  sfite  of  his  resolution  to  tbe  contrary,  Auriol  found  it 
imDossible  to  resist  the  feiscination  of  Ebba's  sodety,  and  became 
a  oaily  visitor  at  her  fatber's  hoose.  Mr.  ThoTnicroft  noticed 
the  growing  attachment  between  them  with  satisfaction.  His 
great  wish  was  to  see  his  daughter  united  to  the  husband  of  her 
choice,  and  in  the  hope  of  smoothing  the  way,  he  let  Auriol 
anderstand  that  he  should  give  her  a  considerable  marriage- 
portion. 

For  the  last  few  days  a  wonderful  alteration  had  taken  place 
in  AurioFs  manner,  and  he  seemed  to  have  shaken  off  altogether 
the  cloud  that  had  hitherto  sat  upon  his  spirits.  Enchanted  by 
the  chai^,  Ebba  indulged  in  the  most  blissfiil  anticipations  of 
the  fiitare.     * 

One  evening  they  walked  forth  together;  and  almost  un- 
conscioosly  directed  their  Steps  towards  the  river.  Lingering  on 
its  banks,  they  gazed  on  tue  fall  tide,  admired  the  glonoas 
sonset,  and  breathed  over  and  over  again  those  tender  nothings 
so  eloQuent  in  lovers'  ears. 

'^Ohl  how  different  you  are  from  what  you  were  a  week 
ago,"  Said  Ebba,  playfully.  **  Promise  me  not  to  indulge  in  any 
more  ofthose  gloomy  fancies." 

*'  I  will  not  indulge  in  them  if  I  can  help  it,  rest  assured,  sweet 
Ebba,"  he  replied.  *'  But  my  spirits  are  not  always  under  my 
controL     I  am  sorprised  at  my  own  cheerftdness  this  evening.'' 

**  I  never  feit  so  happy,"  she  replied ;  *^  and  the  whole  scene 
is  in  nnion  with  my  feehngs.  How  soothing  is  the  calm  river 
flowing  at  our  feet!«-how  tender  is  the  warm  sky  still  flushed 
with  red,  though  the  sun  has  set ! — And  see,  yonder  hangs  the 
creacent  moon.     She  is  in  her  first  quarter." 

''  The  moOn  in  her  first  quarter  I "  cried  Auriol,  in  a  tone 
of  aniniish.    *^  All  then  is  over." 

«V^means  this  sudden  change?»  cried  Ebba,  fiightened 
by  his  looks. 

'*  Oh,  Ebba,"  he  replied,  <<  I  must  leave  you.  I  have  allowed 
myself  to  dream  of  happiness  too  long.  I  am  an  accuraed  being^ 
doomed  only  to  bring  misery  upon  those  who  love  me.  1 
wamed  you  on  the  onset,  but  you  would  not  believe  me.  Let 
me  go,  and  perhaps  it  may  not  yet  be  too  late  to  save  you." 

**  Ohf  no,  do  not  leave  me  I  cried  Ebba.  ''  I  have  no  fear 
white  you  are  with  me." 

«  But  you  do  not  know  the  terrible  £site  I  am  linked  to,"  he 
and.    **  This  is  the  night  when  it  will  be  accomplished." 

''  Tour  moodv  fiincies  do  not  alarm  me  as  tney  used  to  do, 
dear  Auriol,"  she  rejoined,  '*  because  I  know  them  to  be  the 
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fruit  of  a  diseased  imaeination.  Come,  let  us  contmue  our 
walk/'  she  added,  taking  bis  arm  kindly. 

'^  Ebbay"  he  cried,  '<  I  imploie  you  let  me  go!  I  have  not  tbe 
power  to  tear  myself  away,  unless  you  aid  me/' 

'*  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  she  rejomed,  ''  fbr  then  I  shall  hold 
you  int* 

^  You  know  not  wiiat  you  d» P  cried  AurioL  ^  BcImbc  Biet 
ob,  rekase  meT 

<*  Li  a  kfw  momentfly  ihe  fil  will  be  paaKd^"  ehe  iqoined. 
<<Let  US  wdk  towwda  tbe  Abbcj»'* 

*<  It  ia  m  TaiD  lo  strug^  agaisst  fiite,"  ^acolated  Anrio^ 

And  he  suffered  bimself  to  be  led  in  the  direction  proposed. 

EMba  cootniued  to  talk»  bot  kor  diacoune  feil  upoo  a  deaf  ear, 
and  at  last,  die  became  sfleDl  to«k  In  thia  wi^,  mey  pioeeeded 
alooe  MilRMmk  Screei,  and  Abingdon  Street^  imtily  tumiiig  off 
OD  Uie  ligbt,  the^  feimd  tbcmielvca  befbve  an  old  and  partly- 
demoliahed  buildmg.  By  this  time,  it  had  become  qmtia  daiK^ 
fer  the  moon  vas  hiddeD  befasnd  a  tatk  of  doudi,  bitt  a  tight 
waa  Seen  Ib  the  nppcr  stoiy  of  the  stnictuie^»  oocaskmed,  no 
doubty  by  a  fire  witimi  it,  whieb  gsre  a  veij  pictoresqne  eifeet 
to  the  bfoken  ootKBe  of  tbe  waUs. 

Pausing  for  a  moment  to  contemphte  tbe  luin^  Ebba  ex<> 
pressed  a  widi  to  enler  it.  Auxiol  offered  no  oppoeitiony  and 
passing  äuroogb  an  arcbed  doorway,  and  ascendtng  asbort,  apind, 
stone  staircase,  they  presently  arrived  at  a  looflesa  dMunber, 
wUeh  it  was  evident,  finom  ihe  iraplemeots  and  mbbiah  lying 
about,  was  iiboot  to  be  raaed  to  the  groimd.  Od  aat  side»  there 
was  a  large  ardi^  partly  brieked  up,  thzoa{^  whicb  opened  a 
nanow  doorway,  thou^h  at  some  be^fat  from  tbe  giouncL  Whh 
tlns  a  pfamk  commnmeated,  while  beneath  it  lay  a  great  beap  of 
stonefi^  amongst  which  were  some  groteaque  carred  bead&  In  the 
centre  of  the  cbamber,  was  a  large  squaie  opening,  Uke  the  month 
of  a  trap-door,  from  wbidi  tbe  top  of  a  ladaer  projected,  and  near 
it  stood  a  flanuBg  brasier,  wbich  bad  cast  forth  tbe  ^are  seen  from 
below.  Over  the  ruinous  walls  on  tbe  rights  hnn^  the  cxescent 
moon,  now  emerged  from  tbe  cioad,  and  ahedding  a  gbostly 
glimmer  on  the  scene. 

*' Wbat  a  stffange  place  P  cried  Ebba,  gazing  aroundwith  some 
apprehenak».  "  It  looks  läe  a  «pot  one  leads  of  in  romanoe. 
I  wonder  wbeie  that  tiap  leada  toi^ 

'^Into  tbe  Taalt  beneath,  no  doubt,"  repHcd  AurioL  <^But 
whv  did  we  come  httber?'* 

Äs  be  spoke,  there  was  a  souad  Mke  mocking  längster,  but 
whence  arising  it  was  difficult  to  say. 

"  IKd  }oa  hear  that  sound?"  cried  AurioL 

*^  It  was  notbing  bot  die  ecbo  of  laughter  frmn  the  street,"  she 
xeplied.     **  Ytm  alann  youraelf  witbout  reason,  AunoL" 

^  No,  not  widiovt  reason,"  be  cried*    *'  I  am  in  the  power  of 
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a  terrible  beinff,  who  seeks  to  destroy  you,  and  I  know  tbat  he 
is  at  hand«  Listen  to  me,  Ebba,  and  nowever  stränge  my  recital 
may  appear,  do  not  suppose  it  the  ravings  of  a  madman,  but  be 
asBured  it  is  the  tnith. 

''BewareP  cried  a  deep  voice,  issoing  apparendy  from  the 
depths  of  the  vaidt» 

<'  Some  oae  spoke  I  **  cried  Ebba.  '^  I  begin  to  share  your 
apfirehennoDa.    Let  üb  quit  this  place«" 

**  Come,  theo,"  cried  AurioL 

*'Not  so  fest  I  **  cried  a  deep  voice. 

And  they  beheld  the  mysterious  owner  of  the  black  cloak 
barrinff  their  passage  ont 

^^Ebba»  you  are  miner'  cried  the  stranger.  ^'Auriol  has 
bioottbt  yoa  to  me." 

*'  U  is  fidae  T  cried  AmioL   "  I  never  will  yield  her  to  yoo.'* 

«R«n«nber  your  compact,"  lejoined  the  stranger,  with  a 
modang  laogh* 

^  Ob,  Anriol  I  **  cried  Ebba,  **  I  fear  for  your  soul.  Tou  have 
not  made  a  compact  with  this  fiend  ?" 

<<  He  hasy"  replied  the  stranger ;  "and  by  that  compact  you 
aresanrendered  to  me." 

And,  as  he  spoke,  he  advanced  towards  her,  and  enveloping 
her  in  bis  cloak,  her  cries  were  instantly  stifled. 

**  You  shall  not  go ! ''  cried  Auriol,  seizing  him.  "  Release 
her,  or  I  renounce  you  wholly.'' 

''Fooli"  cried  the  stranger,  '^since  you  provoke  my  wrath, 
take  your  doomJ^ 

And  he  stamped  on  the  ground.  At  this  Signal,  an  arm  was 
tfamst  fifom  the  trap-door,  and  Auriol's  band  was  seized  with  an 
iron  gnMp. 

Wnile  thia  took  place,  the  straneer  bore  bis  lovely  burthen 
awiftly  up  the  plank  leadinff  to  the  narrow  doorway  in  the 
wall,  and  just  as  he  was  passing  through  it,  he  pointed  towards 
the  dcy,  and  shouted  with  a  mocking  smile  to  Auriol — 

**  Behold  I  the  moon  is  in  her  first  quarter.  My  words  are 
fblfiOed!" 

And  he  disappeared. 

Auriol  tried  to  disengage  himself  from  the  grasp  imposed 
mpoD.  him  in  y dn.  Uttering  ejaculations  of  rage  and  despair, 
he  was  dragged  forcibly  backwards  into  the  yault. 
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CHßISTMAS  FESTIVITIES.* 

The  hiimour  of  the  amiable  author  of  ^'Paul  Pry,**  is  admirably 
adapted  for  the  festive  epoch  d£  the  jear,  and  for  the  form  in  whi(^ 
hia  ehefs  d^cßuvres  are  now  ooUected.  The  familiär  and  jet  grotesque 
objects  of  lifo  are  the  aimple,  but  efficient  souroes  of  hia  inapiration; 
and  with  a  fine  belief  in  the  universality  of  the  hmnan  heart,  and 
an  equally  comprehensive  notion  of  its  foibles»  he  can 


u 


Laagh  and  shake  in  Rabelus'  easy  chair,* 


without  the  more  modern  resources  of  social  oontrasts,  personalitiea, 
and  painful  disquisitions  on  the  different  allotments,  so  inevitable  on 
an  uneven  earth.  He  can,  indeed,  like  Sterne,  with  whom  he  avows  a 
fellow-feeling  in  all  except  his  sentiment,  (which  is  not  only  of  a  qnes- 
tionable  character,  but  too  mach  paraded»)  sympathize  with  hmnanity 
at  large,  and  amuse  by  his  masterly  sketches  of  society,  without  letting 
his  humour  take  up  its  abode  in  dry  places,  where  it  can  only  fructify 
those  lessons  of  dissatisfaction  which  are  too  often  contained  in  the 
politico-philosophical  wit  of  the  present  day. 

Whether  we  travel  with  the  familiär  characters  of  John  Hogs,  or 
Mr.  O'SullivajQ,  or  stay  at  home  with  the  Squire  Dribble's  and  Sir 
Hurry  Skurr/s,  or  are  ourselves  T^isited  by  Messrs.  Scalpel  and  Pom- 
ponius  Ego,  it  is  still  everywhere  the  same  acute  and  accurate  percep- 
tion  of  character,  ajid  the  same  amusing  grouping  and  painting  of  Htüe 
details  combined  to  produce  a  truly  grotesque  whole.  **Delicate 
Attentions**  certainly  constitute  an  extravaganüy  ludicrous  story, 
which,  as  a  farce,  ought  to  have  kept  ita  place  on  the  stage. 

AU  these  tales  and  sketches  have,  indeed,  been  written  some 
years,  and  the  results  are  sometimes  as  comical  as  the  stories 
themselves.  Thus,  Versailles  is  described  as  it  was  in  1825,  with 
broad,  unfrequented  streets,  verdant  with  tufts  of  grass ;  and  '^  Old 
England,"  when  her  majest/s  mails,  and  the  '^  Wonders,**  **  Darts,'* 
'^  Arrows,"  and  '^  Swallows  "  were  shooting  and  flying  to  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom. 

We  wish  we  could  have  made  some  excerpts  from  the  very  mellow 
drama  of  the   "  Crimson  Hermits ;   or,  the  River  Bock,"  with  its 

floomy  Castle,  and  thunderstorms,  its  Daggerdorf 's,  Pistolberg's,  and 
)ut-throato's ;  not  to  mention  its  **  music  espressive  of  craving  a 
blessing,"  and  '^  music  expressive  of  killing  a  vUlager ;"  but  time  and 
Space  are  at  discount,  and  we  must  content  ourselves  with  recom- 
mending  heartily  to  aJl  lovers  of  humour  unalloyed  these  written  and 
enduring  "  festivities." 

*  Christmas  Fettivities :  Tales,  Sketches,  and  Cfaaracten,  with  Beanties  of  the 
Modem  Drama,  in  fonr  Specimens.    By  John  Poole,  Esq. 
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We  had  occadoiiy  in  notidng  the  collected  edition  of  those  romanoes 
with  which  Mr.  James  has  enricbed  the  modern  library  of  fiction 
during  the  past  twenty  years,  to  dwell  upon  the  pecoliar  and 
eminent  merits  of  the  writer,  as  a  keen  searcher  into  the  secrecies 
of  humanitjy  and  an  eloquent  ezpounder  of  the  heart's  inexhaustiUe 
philoeophjy  as  well  as  being  a  powerful  and  brilliant  chronicler 
of  hnman  erents.  It  is  with  real  satisfSEiction  that  we  are  able,  on  the 
iqppearance  of  a  new  story  firom  this  populär  contributor  to  the  plea- 
sures  of  a  wide  world  of  readers,  to  saj,  that  it  possesses  in  an  eminent 
dcgroe  to  an  amount,  indeed,  perhaps,  hitherto  unsurpassed — ^the 
same  great  essentials  to  successful  instruetion  and  interest — ^the  com- 
bination  of  that  which  relates  to  the  inner  and  more  hidden  wonders 
of  the  heart  and  its  motives,  with  all  that  is  bright  and  picturesque, 
or  that  18  false  or  censurable  in  man's  overt  actions,  and  in  the  history 
of  past  times ;  and  that  it  abounds  in  beautiful  and  wise  reflections, 
imparting  the  soothing  influence  and  stilly  spirit  of  an  ever-eloquent 
nature  to  bygone  days  and  deeds,  and  brings  them,  with  truly 
magic  power,  within  the  scope  of  actual  thought  and  feeling. 

Bicfaard  of  WoodTÜLey  the  model  of  a  young  English  gentleman  in 
the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  Century,  whose  heart  has  been  bestowed 
npoa  UlbiTj  Markham,  the  fair  protege  of  bis  uncle,  Sir  Philip  Beau- 
Ghanq>y  although  he  has  yet  to  win  bis  gold  spurs;  meets  Prince  Henry, 
benigfated  after  a  frolic  at  Andover,  and  introduces  bim,  under  the 
assnmed  name  of  Hai  of  Hadnock,  to  the  family  cirde  assembled  in  a 
good  old  baronial  hall,  with  an  extent  of  blazing  logs,  or  rather  trees, 
which  it  is  cheering  even  to  read  about  at  Christmas  time« 

¥lrBt  on  the  list  of  this  family  cirde,  which  comprises  the 
duef  duuracters  in  the  story,  is  the  gaunt  and  stem  old  knight 
bimself ;  then  bis  fair  daughter,  Isabel ;  nezt,  bis  ward  and 
nieoe,  the  Lady  Catherine  Beaudiamp,  beautiful,  but  vain  and 
eoqnettish,  betrothed  to  her  kinsman,  Sir  Henry  Dacre,  also  one  of  the 
parQr,  but  whose  melancholy  eye  rests  soldy  on  the  Lady  Isabd — ^for 
the  betrothed  do  not  love ;  then  there  is  the  sweet  Mary  Markham; 
and  lastly,  Sir  Simeon  of  Boydon,  a  distant  relative,  fair  to  look  at, 
poasessed  of  courtly  ease,  and  assisted  by  everything  that  dress  can  do 
to  set  off  bis  person  to  advantage : 

**  Notwithstanding  dren,  howerer,  and  good  featnres,  and  a  conntenanoe  ander 
ptrCBd  eoflunaad,  there  were  certain  minote  but  rery  distinct  signs  to  be  peroeiTed 
nj  an  eye  practiied  in  the  study  of  the  human  character,  which  betrayed  the  &ct| 
that  bis  flBooth  ezterior  was  bat  a  shell  containing  a  less  pleasant  core.  There 
was  a  wandering  of  the  e^es,  whieh  did  not  always  seem  to  mo?e  in  the  same 
orbit» ;  tbere  was  an  ooeasional  quiver  of  the  lower  Up,  as  if  words,  whidi  migfat 
be  dangeroos,  were  restrained  with  difficulty ;  there  was  a  look  of  keen,  eager, 
alBoet  neree  inaurj  when  anything  was  süd,  the  meanins;  of  which  he  did  not  at 
oooe  coB]irebend ;  and  then  a  sndden  retum  to  a  bland  and  sweet  ezpression, 

Tf  whioh  spoke  of  something  false  and  hollow." 


Richard,  rebuffed  by  the  old  knight  in  bis  love  for  Mary  Markham, 
resolves  upon  seeking  honour  and  winning  bis  spurs  at  the  court  of 

*  AgincoMTt :  a  Bomaace.    By  G.  F.  R.  James,  Esq.    3  toIs.  Sto.    The  Hn» 
a  Tale  of  the  Freneh  Protestants.    By  ihe  same  Aathor.    1  toL  Sto. 
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Burgundy ;  and  he  Starts  in  companj  with  the  prince,  who  is  recalled, 
by  the  sudden  iUness  of  his  father.  Thej  had  not^  however,  got 
beyond  the  precincts  of  the  village  of  Abbot's  Ann,  when  they  were 
called  upon  to  rescue  Catherine  de  Beauchamp,  thrown  into  the  river 
bj  the  perfidious  Sir  Simeon,  and  whom  they  deposit,  in  their  beließ 
lifeless,  under  the  care  of  the  abbot  and  monks  of  the  ac(]acent  abbey. 

From  this  time,  to  the  day  of  the  battle  of  famed  Aglncourt,  Ridmrd 
of  Woodvine  and  Sir  Henry  Dacre  are  calumniated  Wanderers  in 
divers  htnds.  Sir  Simeon  manages,  by  insinuations  which  knightly 
hononr  cannot  attain,  to  cast  foul  suspidons  on  Sir  Henry;  while 
Richard  suffers  münly  from  the  persevering  confidence  and  grateful 
attachment  of  a  lovely  young  minstrel  girl,  whom  he  saved  £rom 
Sir  Simeon^s  lawless  and  profligate  violence. 

**  The  breath  of  one  foul  yapour  can  obscure  the  sun^  and  the  tongue 
(of  one  false  villain  can  tamish  the  honour  of  a  life."  And  there  is  no 
T^ef  to  Ihe  gloomy  melandioly  of  Sir  Henry,  upon  whom  even  the 
phantom  of  a  doubt  lies  like  a  plague-spot  tili  Üie  end.  The  scene 
where,  with  his  wound  still  fresl^  the  knight  dedares  his  affection  to 
Isabel,  and  mistakes  her  agitation  for  sensitiveness,  in  regard  to  the 
suspidon  that  hangs  oyer  bis  fair  fame,  is  wrought  with  the  author's 
diaracteristic  skill  and  effect. 

The  manner  in  which  King  Henry,  on  assuming  the  robes  of  roy- 

«hy,  casts  off  the  leaven  of  bis  youth,  is  told  by  Ned  Dyram,  a  youth 

.  given  by  the  king  to  Richard  de  Woodviüey  on  Ms  way  to  Westminster: 

^  *  My  reoeption  may  not  be  Teiy  wann,'  said  WoodviUe,  thoaghtfolly. 

«< « Toa  may  jodge  yourself,  better  that  I  can,  master  mine,'  replied  Ned  Dyiam. 
*  IHd  y<m  ever  sit  wifn  him  in  the  tavem,  drinking  quarts  of  vine  ? ' 

^  *  No,'  antwcped  Richard  of  Woodville,  smiUng. 

«"Then  yon  ahail  be  free  of  his  table,'  aaid  Ned.  ' Did 7011  erer  ahool deer 
with  him,  by  moonlight  ? ' 

**  *  Never,'  was  his  mastei^s  reply. 

*  *  Then  yon  may  chance  to  taste  his  yenison,'  rejoined  the  man.  *  IHd  yoa 
erar  biawl,  swear,  and  break  heads  fbr  him,  or  with  him  ? ' 

'* '  No,  troly,'  sai4  the  yonng  gentleman.  *  I  fou^  nnder  him,  with  the  anay, 
in  Wales,  when  he  and  I  were  both  bat  boys ;  and  I  led  him  00  his  way,  one  daik 
night,  two  days  before  bis  ikther  died ;  bat  this  is  all  I  know  of  him.' 

**  *  Then,  perehanee,  you  may  enter  into  hia  coancil,'  answered  Dyram ;  '  for, 
now  that  he  is  royal,  he  thinks  royally ;  and  he  judgea  man  for  himseif,  not  with 
theeyesofothcra.^" 

Richard  de  Woodville  is,  however,  most  favourably  received  by  the 
young  monarch,  and  after  a  variety  of  adventures,  amuüngly  de- 
scriptiye  of  the  metropolis  in  1413,  he  Starts  for  Ghent,  where  is 
the  Coont  of  Charolois,  son  of  J<^  the  Bdd,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  then 
detained  at  the  court  of  Charles  the  Sizth  of  France;  and  to  whom  he 
!ias  letters  from  King  Henry,  as  well  as  to  Sir  Philip  Moi^ao^  the  moet 
distinguiahed  diplomatist  of  die  day,  and  to  Sir  John  Grey,  an  exile,  re- 
called  by  the  young  king  to  his  property  and  titles,  and  whom  Wood- 
TÜle  finds,  in  a  weU-told  meeting,  to  be  Üie  father  of  Mary  Markham. 

The  good  old  town  of  Ghent,  with  its  tall  houses,  its  cheerful  markets» 
and  its  municipal  pageants,  is  also  well  described.  We  have  the  large 
pile  of  ancient  an^tecture,  called  the  Graevensteen,  for  many  cen- 
turies  the  residence  of  the  Counts  of  Fianders,  the  stem  and  gloomy 
towers  of  the  Yleux  Bourg,  for  one  of  which  the  diplomatist  appears 
to  have  beea  a  fit  resident;  the  old  battlemented  mansion  outside  the 
city  wallfl,  the  sharp  catdng  of  whose  round  ardies  had  mould«rad 
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sway  in  the  damp  atmosphere,  and  wliose  easementa  were  dertitute  of 
eveax  the  fimall  loEenge  of  glass,  which  in  those  äajs  was  all  tfaat  eyen 
princelj  mansioas  cooki  boaat,  and  where  i^sides  the  ezüad  &tlier; 
jmd,  lastfy,  we  faave  liie  large  old  wooden  UH,  also  ontaide  ihß  -Iown, 
where  liie  persecizted  Hnssites  nsod  Iheo.  to  asaeable  in  wocncy* 

De  WoodyiBe  is  not  long  in  obtaining  emplojmenl^  and  he  wins  bis 
golden  ßpnrs  bj  a  sHOoesafiil  achieveoBfint,  the  rescue  ef  John  the 
Bold  from  his  courtlj  detention,  wfaile  hunting  in  the  great  foreal  eC 
Hallate,  of  which  that  of  Chantilly  now,  eonstittttea  an  insignificant 
remnant,  and  which  we  regret  we  cannot^  for  ita  ^irit,  eztract  at  leqgtJi. 

In  an  attempt  made  afterwards  to  deliver  the  aon  of  the  Ixurd  of 
Croj  from  imprisonment,  Woodville  is  himsdf  made  prisoner,  and  the 
yrery  knight  nnhorsed  bj  him  in  tbe  forest  of  Hallate,  the  Covnt  de 
Yaudemont,  becomes  hiis  jailer.  He  is,  however,  released,  chieij 
throi^h  the  means  of  poor  Ella  Brune,  in  time  to  reach  the  field  ä 
Agiaoonrt  the  eve  before  the  battk,  and  in  which  he  engagea,  agaiut 
the  king's  consent,  in  Dacre's  armonr,  his  own  haring  beoi  tafc^i  from 
him  when  he  was  made  prisoner. 

The  aocount  of  the  battle  mnst  be  given  in  Mr.  James's  own  wozda 
-— none  can  be  better;  but  we  maj  premise,  that  he  makea  the  Con* 
stable  D' Albret  deny  what  is  generali^  adndtted  in  hislorf  ,  that  Beiny 
had  offered  to  give  np  Harfleur,  and  pay  for  all  damage  done^  if  a 
free  passage  were  granied  to  the  then  English  town  of  Calus. 

lixD^  Henry,  attended  by  his  mandial,  Sir  Thmnas  of  Erpii^ham, 
has,  after  ridüig  al(«g  1^  £nglish  fines,  lesnmed  his  positkm  in  the 
centre  of  the  main 

***  ney  are  sear  ^oagh,  my  hege,'  «nd  the  nid  knight ;  '  is  yoar  gmee  retdjV 
'* '  Qaite,'  Teplied  Henry.    '  Have  yoa  left  a  gtoud  over  the  beggage  ?* 
'* '  Ab  many  as  coold  be  spared,  nre,'  replied  the  msnhaL    *  änU  we  begin  f 
*'  Heniy  bowed  hia  head ;  aad  the  old  luüght  aetting  apn  to  his  hocse,  galloped 
along  the  face  of  the  lliree  fines,  irawing  his  tmciieoa  in  his  hsnd,  andexelaimiBg» 
*  Aeady — ^ready !    Noir,  mea  of  England-— now  I' 

**  Thea  in  the  Ter^  eeatre  of  the  yan,  he  sli^ped  br  the  side  of  the  Duke  of  Tode, 
tfsmoiuited  from  kis  horse,  pnt  oa  his  casque,  whioa  a  page  held  xeady,  and  tiMo, 
hariior  his  leadiag  staff  higli  iato  ^e  air,  as  he  gluioed  o^er  the  mäien  widi « 
lodk  of  fire  aatamed  by  age,  he  cried  alond,  * Now,  strikef 

**  Eaeh  Eai^ish  yeoman  saddealy  bent  down  upon  Us  knee,  aad  kiased  the 
rioiind.  Then  startinff  v^  they  gave  one  lood,  univenal  cheer,  mt  which,  to  ose 
OK  terms  of  tbe  Frenen  hutorian,  'Ite  Frendmien  were  greaüy  aslaanded.*  Esdi 
areher  took  a  step  larward,  drew  bis  bow-string  to  fais  ear,  and,  as  the  Taa  of  Ike 
enemy  began  to  moye  on,  a  clond  of  arrows  feil  amongst  them,  sot  only  fnm  tiie 
Unat,  bat  Ihm  the  meadow  an  their  Üank,  fnereing  tiiroagh  araoiir,  dmring  the 
hones  mad  with  ]Mdn,  and  spreading  oonftision  and  disanay  amidst  the  immense 
■Mütitade  whidi,  erowded  into  that  nsnvw  Md,  coold  only  Mvanee  in  liaes  ttdrty 
dsep. 
*• '  Forwaff4-4farwaid  r  shaoted  tbe  Fren^  knigfats. 

«<'On,«Br  yoor  ooantry  andyonr  kingr  cried  the  ConstaUe  D' Albret ;  bnthsa 
ardierB  and  cross-bowasen  wonld  not  move ;  and,  plunging  thehr  horaes  UtroQgjk 
tliem,  the  Freneh  men-at-anns  spvred  on  in  terrible  diumy,  while  still  amon^ 
them  fefi  that  terrible  shower  er  arrows,  seemmg  to  aeek  ont  wHh  imerring  an 
«▼ery  weak  point  of  tiieir  armoor,  pierciog  their  Tisors,  eotering  betweea  tihe 
gOTget  and  the  breastplate,  transfisiag  the  band  to  the  lanoe.  Of  eight  handied 
ehosen  men-at-anns,  if  we  may  beliebe  the  aeooonts  of  the  Freneh  diaasdres,  not 
more  than  a  haodrod  and  forty  oonld  reach  the  stakes  by  whioh  the  arehers  slood. 
Thk  aew  impediaEient  prodneed  slUl  more  eonftisbn ;  maay  of  the  heary-armed 
horses  of  the  Freneh  goring  themselves  npon  Ohe  iran  pikse,  and  one  of  the  leMsea 
who  cast  himaelf  gallantly  forward  before  the  nt,  bemg  inatsntly  foBed  fimn  his 
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hone,  ind  lUdn  by  the  axes  of  the  Engliah  infiuntry ;  wbilst  still  against  thoee  tbat 
were  fbllowing  were  aimed  the  deadly  sbaft«,  tili  seized  irith  terror,  they  drew  the 
bridle  and  fleC  tearing  their  way  throogh  the  mingled  mass  behind  them,  and  in- 
creaaing  the  eonstemation  and  confoaion  which  already  reigned. 

"  At  the  same  moment,  the  arrows  of  the  Engligh  archers  being  expended,  the 
atakes  were  drawn  np ;  and  encooraffed  by  the  evident  dlscomfitore  of  the  French 
Tan,  the  firtt  line  of  the  English  nost  nuhed  upon  the  stniggling  crowd  before 
them  sword  in  band,  rendering  the  disarray  and  panic  irremediable,  slaughtering 
immense  nnmbers  wiih  their  swords  and  axes,  and  chang^g  terror  into  precipitat« 
fUght 

**  Up  to  this  period,  Henry,  snrroonded  by  tome  of  his  prinoipal  knights,  stood 
immoYable  upon  the  slope  of  the  hill ;  bat  seeing  bis  archers  engaged  band  to 
band  with  the  enemy,  he  pointed  oat  with  bis  troncheon  a  knight  in  black  armoor» 
•with  lines  of  gold,  aboat  a  hnndred  jards  distant  upon  his  left,  nyiag,  *  Teil  Sir 
Henry  Dacre  to  move  down  with  bis  Company  to  support  the  van.  The  enemy 
nxf  rally  yet'  A  sqoire  galloped  off  to  bear  the  order ;  and  instant!^  the  band  to 
which  he  addressed  himself,  swept  down  in  ürm  array,  while  the  king,  with  the 
whole  of  the  main  body,  moved  slowly  on  to  insnre  the  yictory. 

**  No  iorther  renstance,  indeed,  was  made  by  the  adranoed  snard  of  the  French. 
Happy  was  the  man  who  coold  save  himself  by  flight;  the  arebers  and  tbe  eross- 
bowmen  separating  from  each  other,  plonsed  into  the  wood ;  many  of  the  men-at- 
arms  dismoonting  from  their  horses,  and  casting  off  their  beavy  armonr,  followed 
their  example ;  and  others,  flyine  in  small  (arties,  rallied  npon  the  immense  body 
led  by  the  Dakes  of  Bar  and  AleD9on,  which  was  now  adTancing  in  the  hope  of 
retrieving  the  day.  It  was  known  tbat  the  Dake  of  Alen9on  had  swom  to  take 
the  King  of  EnäUmd  alive  or  dead ;  and  the  contest  now  bcNsame  more  fierce  and 
more  regulär.  Pooring  on  in  thunder  upon  the  English  line,  the  French  men-at- 
arms  seemed  to  bear  all  before  them ;  bat  though  shaken  by  the  Charge,  the  English 
cavalry  gallantly  maintained  their  ground ;  and,  as  calm  as  if  sitting  at  Üie  Council- 
table,  the  English  king  from  the  midst  of  the  battle,  even  where  it  was  fieroeet 
aroond  bim,  iatoed  his  commands,  rallied  his  men,  and  marked  with  an  approving 
eye,  and  often  with  words  of  high  oommendation,  the  condact  of  the  foremost  in 
the  fight 

** '  wheel  yonr  meo,  Sir  John  Grey,'  he  cried,  '  and  take  tfaat  party  in  the  green 
npon  the  flank.  Bravely  done  npon  my  life ;  Sir  Harry  Dacre  seems  resolved  to 
oatdo  OS  alL  Oire  bim  sopport,  my  Lord  of  Hangerford.  See  yoa  not  tbat  he  is 
sorronnded  by  a  score  of  lances  l  By  the  holy  rood,  he  has  cleared  the  way  I — 
Aid  bim — ^aid  him ;  and  they  are  routea  there  I' 

*' '  Tbat  is  not  Sir  Harry  Dacre,  my  lord  the  kin^,'  satd  a  gentleman  near.  *  He 
is  in  piain  steei  armour.    I  spoke  with  Imn  bat  a  minnte  agou 

^  *  On— on,'  cried  Henrv,  uttle  heeding  bim.  *  Restore  the  array  on  the  right, 
Sir  Hogh  BasseL  They  hare  beut  back  a  Uttle.  On  your  gaard— on  yonr  gaard, 
knights  and  gentlemen  l  Down  with  yonr  lances.  Here  they  come  V  And  at  the 
same  moment,  a  large  body  of  French,  at  tbe  fall  gallop,  dashed  towards  the  spot 
where  the  king  stood.  In  an  instant,  the  Dake  of  Gloacester,  bat  a  few  yarda 
from  the  monaich,  was  eneonntered  by  a  knight  of  great  height  and  strengtb,  and 
cast  headlong  to  the  ground.  Henry  spuned  up  to  his  brother's  defence,  and 
covering  him  with  his  shield,  rained  a  thousand  blows,  with  his  large  beayy  sword, 
npon  the  armour  of  his  adyersary,  while  two  of  the  duke's  sqoires  drew  the  yoang 
prinoe  from  beneath  bis  horse. 

** *■  Beware — beware,  my  lord  the  kingT  cried  a  Toice  npon  his  left;  and  tuming 
round,  Henry  beheld  the  knight  in  the  black  armour,  pointing  with  bis  mace  to  the 
ri^ht,  where  the  Duke  of  Alencon,  some  flfry  yards  before  a  large  party  of  French 
chinJry^was  galloping  forward  with  his  battle-axe  in  his  band  direet  towards  the 
king.  Henry  tumed  to  meet  htm ;  bat  tbat  moyement  had  nearly  prored  ihtal  to 
the  English  monarch;  for,  as  he  wheeled  his  horse,  he  saw  the  black  knight  corer 
him  with  his  shield,  receive  upon  it  a  tremendous  blow  from  the  gigantic  adversary 
who  had  OTcrthrown  the  Duke  of  Oloucester,  and,  swinfinff  high  bis  mace,  strike 
the  other  on  the  crest  a  stroke  tbat  brought  his  head  to  nis  horae's  neek.  A  aecond 
dashed  him  to  the  ground ;  but  Henry  had  time  to  remark  no  more,  for  Alen9oa 
was  already  upon  him,  and  he  had  now  to  fight  band  to  band  fbr  lif«.  Few  men, 
howeyer,  oould  stand  before  the  English  monarch's  arm ;  and  in  an  instant,  the 
dnke  was  roUing  in  the  dust    A  dosen  of  the  foot-soldiers  were  upon  him  at  once. 

** '  Spare  him — spare  him  V  cried  the  king ;  bat  ere  his  yoioe  coold  be  heard,  a 
dagger  was  in  the  onhappy  prince*s  throat 

'^  nhen  Henry  looked  round»  the  main  body  of  the  French  were  flying  in  ooa« 
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fmaot  the  Teftr-gnaxd  had  ilready  fled ;  and  all  tiut  remaioed  npon  the  field  of 
Agmooort  of  the  magnifioent  host  of  France,  were  the  prisonen,  me  dying  or  the 
dead,  ezeept  where  here  and  there,  acattered  oTer  uie  groond,  were  aeen  small 
partiea  of  twenty  or  tUrty»  separated  ttom  the  rest,  and  flghthig  with  the  conrage 
efdespttir. 

*  *  LeC  au  men  be  taken  to  merey/  eried  die  king, '  who  are  wilting  to  surrender. 
Onick  s  aend  mesaengers,  nnde  of  Exeter,  to  oonunand  them  to  giTO  qnarter.' 

*  *  I  besecch  yon,  my  liege,  let  me  bring  youback  one  of  them,'  cried  the  kniffht 
in  the  black  amumr,  who  was  on  the  King's  left ;  and  ere  Henry  oould  reply, 
digcing  his  spnrs  deep  into  bis  horse's  sides,  he  was  half  a  bow-ahot  away  after  the 
fi^itirea.    Thejr  fled  fiwt,  bnt  not  so  &st  as  he  foUowed. 

**  *  We  mnst  gire  htm  aid,  or  he  is  lost,'  cried  the  king,  riding  after ;  bnt  ere  he 
eoold  eone  np,  the  knight  had  nearly  reached  the  three  hindmost  horsemen,  shoat-^ 
iqg  kmdly  to  them  to  tnm  and  fight 

^  Two  did  so ;  bat  band  to  band  he  met  them  both,  stnnned  the  horse  of  one  by 
a  blow  on  the  hesd,  and  then  toming  npon  the  other,  ezclaimed — *  We  haye  met  at 
kqgth,  eraren  aod  seoondrel  t    We  haTC  met  at  length  1' 

**  The  other  leplied  not,  bat  by  a  throst  of  his  sword  at  the  good  knight's  yizor. 
It  was  well  auned;  and  the  point  passed  throngh  the  bars  and  entered  his  cheek. 
At  the  same  moment,  howerer,  the  black  knignt's  heavy  mace  descended  npon  his 
ftennn's  hMd,  the  crest  was  eroshed,  the  thick  steel  gave  way,  and  down  his  enemy 
nOed — ^hnng  Ibr  a  moment  in  the  stirmp— and  then  feil  headlong  on  the  gronnd. 

**  light  as  air,  the  rictor  sprang  from  his  saddle,  and,  setting  his  foot  on  his 
adTetaary's  neck,  gased  flercely  npon  him  as  he  lay.  There  were  some  few  words 
enamelled  abore  äe  Tiaor ;  and  crying  alond,  *  Atc  Maria  I '  tbe  black  knight 
ahook  bis  maee  high  in  the  ur,  then  dropped  it  by  the  thong  without  striking,  and, 
anciasping  bis  own  helmet,  as  the  king  came  np,  ezposed  tne  head  of  Richard  of 
WoodTille. 

**  Such  was  the  last  deed  of  the  battle  of  Agincoort** 


rignal  discomfiture  of  the  villain  Rojdon,  leads  to  juatioe  being 
dooe  to  all  partieB.  Sir  Simeoa  and  Ned  Dyram  are  exposed  in  aH 
tlieir  baaenesa;  Woodville  is  vindicated  before  the  king  and  his  loye; 
the  canker  ia  removed  from  Sir  Henry  Dacre's  heart;  while  Catherine 
de  Beanchamp  and  Ella  Bnine  resign  themselves,  to  give  way  to  their 
more  fortonate  riralsy  to  tbe  amenities  of  conventoal  life. 

And  now  let  ua  tnm  for  a  moment  to  the  **  Huguenot,"  which 
forms  the  third  volome  in  the  series  of  Mr.  James's  coUected  works. 

We  have  left  ourselyea  bat  smaU  spaoe  to  speak  of  the  sad  bnt 
imthful  pictnre  of  the  sufferings  and  trials  of  the  French  Protestanta 
in  Lonia  XIY.'s  time,  and  so  well  portrayed  in  this  tale,  one  of  the 
most  populär,  we  had  almost  thonght  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  elabo*- 
rated,  of  its  writer^s  productions.  Yet  Mr.  James  frankly  confesses, 
in  a  delightful  introductory  preface»  to  several  little  inconsistencies  of 
m  cnrioos  charactery  such  as  to  the  scene  of  the  principal  events  having 
been  originally  laad  in  Brittanj,  and  not  in  Poitou;  and  the  necessarj 
«Itemtions  not  having  been  introduced  throughout;  besides  sevend 
«rrora  of  time  and  pla^  whidh  readers  and  critics  had  overlooked. 

The  scene  of  the  marriage  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  Mr.  James 
ssys  18  odIj  probably  correct;  bnt  the  account  of  the  trial  and  execu- 
ticMi  of  the  Chevalier  de  Bohan,  is  perfectlj  aceurate;  and  to  use  the 
sntbor^s  own  words — '<  as  I  imagine  that  it  wiU  be  easy  for  the  reader 
to  perceive  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  romantic  and  the  his- 
torical  narrative,  I  trust  that  the  work  will  not  mislead  in  any  degree 
the  searcher  for  truth,  while  it  may  please  the  mere  seeker  of  amuse- 
ment.'*  We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  success  of  this  series  has  been 
oomplete. 
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ANBCDOTE8    OF    ELLISTOK. 

BT    GEORGE    RAYMOND. 

In  I8l7y  tbe  Birmingham  playhouae  ezchequer  was  beooiüizig  ßhakf 
— and  like  a  drunkard,  could  hardlj  keep  a  balanoe; — ^it  was  now  thst 
Ellistoa  played  off  many  of  those  ecoentricitieB  bj  which  bis  memory 
faas  been  so  signafized.  Frequentlj  did  be  bazard  nndertaJdngs  wil^ 
tbe  public,  wbere  tbere  was  scarcely  a  possibility  of  keeping  bis  word; 
and  more  tban  once  bas  it  been  suspected,  be  bad  advertised  "  star^ 
for  appearance,  witb  wbom  be  bad  never  entered  into  tbe  siightest 
eonsiütation.  He  reaorted  to  expedients  in  wbicb  tbe  discreditable- 
Hess  was  pardoned  tbrougb  tbe  bumour  of  tbe  conceit,  and  tbe  offence 
escaped  in  tbe  merriment  wbicb  foUowed.  Knowing»  if  be  lost  popu- 
laritj  to-daj,  be  could  wbisüe  it  back  to-morrow,  fiUiston  besitated  at 
no  exploit,  howeyer  wild,  to  fill  bis  buxlding  for  a  single  nigbt.  In 
some  instances,  tbe  public  bad  tbeir  own  credulity  to  blame  as  much 
as  tbe  manager's  effrontery;  for  tbe  ''  Botde  Conjurer"  of  Foote  could 
not  bave  outstripped  some  of  bis  vagBiies. 

Of  tbese  Fourheries  (TElUston,  one  of  tbe  most  remarkable,  was  tbe 
manager's  announcement  of  a  **  Bobemian,  of  unexampled  strength 
and  stature,''  wbo,  amongst  otber  eyolutionary  feats,  woiüd  display  bis 
&cile  management  of  a  bage  stone,  of  about  a  ton  weigbt,  wbicb  be 
was  to  bandle  like  a  tennis*balL  Tbe  Bobemian  was  statod  as  baying 
been  reoeived  witb  favour  and  distinction  in  yarious  Rbenisb  state^ 
and  bad  actuaUy  felled  an  ox  by  a  blow  of  bis  naked  fist  to  ligbten  tbe 
ennui  of  a  Germaa  princess. 

Tbe  Bobemian,  *<  begot  of  notbing  bat  vain  pbantasy,"  being^  in 
otber  wordsy  tbe  of&pring  of  tbe  manager's  Imagination,  migbt  indeed 
fairly  bave  been  denominated  a  prodigy,  and  one  wbo  bad  aJso  several 
brotbers  and  sisters  of  tbe  same  quality.  l^pical  of  bimaelf,  tbe  Bo- 
bemian was  advertised  in  gigantic  letters  and  sundry  portraits,  wbich 
bad  been  originally  executed  for  tbe  proprietors  of  tbe  **  Saracen's 
Head**  inn,  London,  were  placarded  about  tbe  town,  witb  tbe  sub- 
lineation,  "  Tbe  Bobemian  r  in  tbe  plaoe  of  <<  Snow  HüL" 

Tbe  Birmingham  people,  wbo  were  beginning  to  sicken  at  tragedy, 
and  bad  waggi^y  cbalked  on  tbe  stage-door  of  tbe  tbeatre,  ^'  Manglii^ 
done  bere,''  were  wonderfully  revived  by  tbis  extimulation ;  tbe  Bo- 
bemian, witb  bis  fist,  was  certainly  **  a  bit,*'  and  tbe  edifioe  was  as  fuU 
on  tbe  night  of  ibis  promised  appearance,  as  tbougb  tbe  £mperor  of 
Austria  bimself  bad  been  expected.  Tbe  play,  ''  Fiaarro,"  bad  but  a 
poor  Chance — tbe  apathy,  wbicb  at  anotber  time  would  bave  been  ita 
meed,  was  now  kindled  into  impatience,  and  '^  Tbe  Bobemian  !  Tbe 
Bobemian  T  from  tbe  tongues  of  tbe  spectators,  eompletely  drowned 
tbe  words  of  tbe  actors,  wbicb,  witb  oonsiderable  foresight,  they  bad 
only  half  studied  for  tbe  occasion.  Down  feil  tbe  curtain,  and  ''  Tbe 
Bobemian  T  instantaoeously  brdce  out  witb  fresb  violence,  as  wbeii^ 
at  a  conflagration,  tbe  crackling  roof  tumbles  into  tbe  yawning  fumaoe 
beneatb.    Fitted  to  tbe  occasion,  as  it  was  conceived,  tbe  fiddlers 
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Struck  vp  **  The  Battle  of  Pragaey"  and  every  nenre  was  now  attimed 
to  the  paneratic  effi>rt8  which  had  been  promised. 

At  this  jonctnre,  EUiston,  pale  with  oonstemation,  and  labouring 
ander  a  distress  of  mind,  whiäi  would  have  extorted  pit  j  from  the 
«riginal  Saraoen  himself,  stepped  forward,  and,  with  soppUant  palm% 
addressef  the  assemblj:— - 

^The  Bohemian  has  deceived  me,"  said  he;  ^^that  I  could  have 
pardoned ;  but  he  has  deoeived  mj  Mends — ^he  has  deceived  yov — yoo, 
who  have  eyer  been  kind,  liberal,  and  confiding" — at  which  last  word 
he  bnried  his  face  in  his  handkerchief,  but  to  hide  what  emotion,  we 
will  not  hasard  a  gness.  "  The  Bohemian,  I  repeat,  has  deceived  us 
—he  la  not  here" — a  oertain  smouldering  now  agitated  the  body  o£ 
apeelators.  EUiston  went  on — "  And  the  man,  of  whatever  name  or 
iiati(m  he  may  be,  who  violates  his  word,  commits  an  offence  which 

*  here  the  eraption  took  place,  which  completely  buried  the  rest 

of  his  aphorisde  sentence.  He  then  proceeds :  ^  Anxions  for  yocir 
gratification,  and  grateful  for  your  patronage,  I  entered  into  corre- 
spondence  wilJi  the  faithless  foreigner,  who  was  this  day  to  have  ap- 

peared **  a  yell  which,  in  another  place,  would  be  denominated 

ironical  cheers.     '*  The  correspondence,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  in 

ny  podcet **  an  incredulons  laugh.     **  Hl  read  it  to  you."    Here 

he  prodneed  a  yariety  of  papers  resembling  ktters.  (^^  Read !  read  I 
— No!  no!  impositionT)  "  Here  they  are,'*  continued  EUiston,  with 
one  of  his  most  cunning  looks, — *^  does  any  gentleman  present  read 
Grerman? — ^if  so,  would  he  honour  me  by  stepping  forward?"  (A 
acream  of  merriment.)  '^  Am  I,  then,  left  alone?  then  111  translate  it 
for  yoo."  ("  No!  no!  enough!  Go  it,  EUiston!")  "  To  your  wiU  I 
obey;  the  correspondence  shaU  not  be  read" — here  he  deliberately  re- 
fhied  the  documentary  bündle  in  his  pocket — "but,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,"  continued  he,  with  a  smOe  wluch  could  have  leveUed  the 
Andes,  *^  na  proof  of  my  own  sincerity  and  the  fulfilment  of  my  under- 
taking,  the  stone — ^the  stone  is  here — ^you  shall  see  it!"  (A  volcanic 
barst.)  "  Tou  shaU  yet  be  satisfied — ^^ou  are  my  patrons,  and  have  a 
right  to  demand  it.  Shall  the  stone  be  produced?"  (Cries  of  **  The 
alone!  the  stone!")  Here  the  manager  winked  his  grey  eye  at  the 
liddlera,  who  again  hastOy  betook  themselves  to  *'  The  Battle  of 
Pragne,"  when  up  sprang  die  curtain,  disdosing  a  sand-rock,  which, 
for  weight  and  magnitude,  could  positively  have  made  *'  Bohemia 
DOtlungr  and  bearing  a  scroU,  '*  This  is  the  Stone  !  " 

**  Then  graip*d  Tydidet  in  his  handa  itone, 
A  bnUL  immense,  irhlch  not  two  man  coold  bear, 
As  men  are  now ^ 

An  now  was  exultation.  Good-hnmour,  even  confidenoe,  seemed 
walCM'ed  Here  was  indeed  the  stone^  and  imagination  did  aU  the  rest. 
The  good  people,  though  they  could  not  recal  Guy  Earl  of  Warwick» 
liad  yet  gased  upon  lus  porridge-pot,  and  feit  an  eqnal  delight  with 
the  old  infe,  who  held  the  Lord  Mayor  as  idle  after  having  seen  his 
eight  Ibotmea.  But  EUiston  had  not  yet  done«  The  kaleidoe  of  hia 
fimcy  was  still  at  work — and  his  gratitade  suggested  f urther  concea- 
ma$a^  and  again  he  came  forward: — 

**  J£  there  be  any  lady  or  gentleman,"  said  he,  **  who  may  still  feel 
disappointment,  I  heg  respectfuUy  to  say,  that  a  box«ticket  will  be 
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delivered  on  application  of  the  party  at  the  offioe  of  thig  establkhment, 
for  anj  evening  during  the  wedk,  which,  on  the  surrender  of  one  shil« 
ing,  will  admit  the  partj  free!  **  (Cries  of  *'  Bravo^  bravo,  ElHstou ! ") 
Thus,  like  the  quack,  who  promised  everj  inhabitant  of  the  town  a 
present  of  sizpenoe,  bj  selling  bis  nostrum  for  a  similar  amn,  which 
he  dedared  honestlj  worth  a  Shilling,  Elliston  secured  a  smäll  acconnt 
for  a  future  night,  which  probablj  never  eise  would  haye  found  ita 
waj  within  the  doors  of  the  Birmingham  Theatre. 


But  that  the  public  sometimes  deserve  to  be  guUed,  the  following 
fact  will  show: — About  the  jear  1792,  one  Briscoe,  the  manager  and 
hero  of  the  Staffordshire  Company  of  oomedians,  was  Struck  with  blind- 
ness.  His  theatrical  labours  had  not  been  greatlj  successfol,  and  now 
aU  hope  appeared  to  have  left  him  of  doing  anj  good  either  for  him- 
self  or  fanulj.  He  still,  however,  fancied  he  could  act ;  and  in  a  fit 
of  despair  announced  to  the  public  that,  although  being  stone  blind, 
he  would  plaj  Tamerlofie  on  one  night,  and  Oroonoko  on  the  foUow* 
ing  Thursdaj.  On  the  first  occasion,  Mr.  Briscoe  had  a  crowded 
audience,  and  on  the  Thursdaj  the  house  was  far  too  small  to  contain 
his  admirers.  All  the  world  now  flocked  to  see  the  blind  actor,  who 
was  far  more  indebted  to  his  loss  of  eyes  than  to  all  the  foreaight  of  hia 
former  dajs. 


Elliston,  now  the  "  Great  Lessee,"  as  he  was  wont  to  be  saluted, 
immersed  in  the  spring  tides  of  accruing  consequences— letters,  appli- 
cations,  contracts,  appointments,  &c. — ^found  jet  opportunitj  for  visit-* 
ing  his  favourite  Leaonington,  where  he  had,  some  time  before,  opened 
a  circulating  library,  in  the  name  of  his  sons,  William  and  Henry;  and 
in  the  upper  apartments  of  which,  Mrs.  Elliston  occasionally  resided, 
transferring  for  a  time  her  professional  engagements  to  this  rising  place 
of  fashionable  resort.  Here,  in  his  baby  theatre  (for  verily,  hke  St. 
Lawrence  Church,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  it  was  the  smallest  of  its  kind 
in  England)  the  great  lessee  feit  peculiar  pleasure  in  exhibiting  him- 
self.  Like  an  emperor  visiting  the  obscurest  nook  in  his  dominions^ 
he  pleased  his  Imagination  wiüi  the  prospect  of  the  future  by  the 
streng  contrast  with  the  present;  while  a  consciousness  that  his  Coming 
was  looked  on  as  a  kind  of  condesoenaion  at  this  epoch  of  his  fame» 
flattered  his  yanity,  and  suggested  opportunities  for  playing  off  some 
of  those  absurdities  so  peculiar  to  his  disposition. 

One  moming,  en  pküsantanf,  he  descended  early  into  his  shop,  and 
looking  round  with  the  irresistible  humour  of  Tangent  himself,  *'  It 
is  my  cruel  fate,"  said  he,  "  that  my  children  will  be  gentlemen." 
And  on  his  two  sons  making  their  appearance,  they  beheld  theirfather 
in  an  old  dapple  grey  frock-ooat,  dusting  the  books,  arranging  the  ink- 
botües,  repiling  tiie  quires  of  Bath  post,  and  altering  the  podtion  of 
the  China  mandarins,  with  the  veriest  gravity  in  the  world.  One  of 
the  first  customers  that  came  in,  was  a  short,  dirty-faced  drab  of  a 
maid-servant,  who  brought  some  books  to  be  ezchanged ;  and  nearly 
at  the  same  moment,  a  snivelling  charity-boy,  with  a  large  patah  of 
diachylon  across  his  nose,  placed  himself  at  the  counter,  demanding 
other  artides. 
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^  One  at  a  tune,''  said  Oetaviany  wiih  petrifying  solemniiy«  "  Now, 
madam?"  puraued  he,  tuming  to  the  runt. 

**  Mimob'  a  Beut  back  these  here,  and  wants  summut  quite  new." 

**  The  lad/s  name?''  demanded  EUiston. 

**  WjBB,"  grunted  the  girl. 

*^  W ith  a  V  or  a  W?  "  asked  EUiston,  as  he  referred  to  his  list  of 
aohficribers;  bat  the  wench  only  grinned;  when  up  mounted  Sir 
Edward  Mariimer  Ute  ladder  pkced  against  his  shelves,  and  with- 
drawing  two  wretchedly  torn  volumes  (contents  nnknown)  clapped 
tfaem  together,  according  to  the  trade,  to  Uberate  the  dnst,  and  placing 
tfaem  in  the  grubbj  daws  of  the  half  frightened  girl — **  Therey**  said 
he,  "  a  work  of  surpassing  merit,  and  the  leayes  uneut,  I  declare ! 
And  now,  sir,  (tuming  to  the  boj,)  I  will  attend  to  70U." 

The  lad  who^  bj  tMs  time,  had  nearly  pulled  the  plaster  from  his 
▼iaage^  owing  to  the  nervons  State  of  agitation  into  which  he  had  been 
thrown,  could  not  at  the  precise  moment  recoUect  his  mission ;  when 
again  Elliston  exclaimed,*with  the  intonation  of  a  ''  Merlin,"  ''  And 
noir,  sir,  I  will  attend  to  jou." 

**  Half  a  qnire  of  ontsides,  and  three  ha'porth  o*  mixed  wafers,** 
acreamed  the  nrchin,  throwing  fourpence-halfpenny  on  the  counter. 

**  Ootsidea,"  repeated  Elliston  to  his  son  William;  '^  mixed  wafers," 
aiid  he,  in  the  same  tone,  to  Henry. 

The  young  men,  convulsed  with  laughter,  instantly  obeyed.  Elliston 
now  demanded  the  paste-pot.  Taking  the  brush,  he  first  deliberately 
dabbed  the  lad's  nose,  thereby  replacing  the  fallen  diachylon;  and 
having  sent  him  abont  his  business,  commenced  fastening  the  dog's 
eared  labeis  on  the  backs  of  sundry  volumes,  and  knocking  in  a  fresh 
naO  against  the  wall  to  Support  a  huge  advertisement  of  "  Macassar 
OiL"*  He  then  seized  a  watering-pot,  and,  much  to  the  merriment  of 
a  few  strangers  who  were  by  this  time  coUected  about  the  shop,  began 
sprinkling  the  Steps  of  his  library  door.  Having  played  a  few  further 
antics,  the  **  Great  Lessee''  retired  to  answer  his  London  correspond- 
ents  on  the  stupendons  affiurs  of  Drury  Lane. 

EUiston,  at  this  time,  acted  parts  nightly  in  his  pet  theatre.  It  was 
here  that  he  told  his  audience,  on  takuig  his  leave,  that  he  had  reason 
to  believe  it  was  the  gracious  Intention  of  his  royal  highness  the  Prince 
Begent  to  confer  on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood ;  and  when  next 
he  shoold  have  the  pleasure  of  playing  before  them,  it  would  be  in 
the  pari  of  Sir  John  FaUtaffhj  Sir  Robert  EUiston. 


Winston,  one  evening,  observing  a  stranger  passing  off  from  behind 
the  soenes  of  Drury  Luie,  demanded  of  one  of  the  porters  who  and 
what  he  was?  *^  Oh,  sir,**  said  the  man,  "  it's  the  person  who  brought 
in  the  lady  and  child  just  now  for  Mr.  EUiston.** 

''Lady  and  diild!**  repeated  the  acting-manager,  in  constemation. 
**  We  can  have  no  lady  and  child  here.    Where  are  they  ?  ** 

**  In  your  room,  sir,"  was  the  reply ;  '<  according  to  Mr.  EUiston'a 


Poor  Winston,  the  most  moral  creature  in  the  world,  and  yct  a  fast 
friend  of  the  lessee,  began  now  to  fancy  that  another  of  those 
aamerona  cases  was  thrown  upon  his  hands  for  extricatine  his  asso- 
ciate  from  some  thoughtless  dilemma.    At  this  moment,  Elliston  him- 
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seif  was  pasaing  the  sc^iea^  on  which  Winaton,  approaddng  him,  de- 
manded,  somewhat  in  a  tone  of  reproo^  what  woman  he  haid  thonglit 
proper  to  introduce  into  bis  apartment. 

'<  Woman! "  repeated  Elliaton,  in  amazeme&t. 

^'  Tes;  and  there's  a  child,  too,"  whispered  the  actingHnanager. 

"  Then,  'fore  gad,"  cried  Charles  Surface,  ''  FU  haye  her  out!  '^ 
and  away  he  crossed  to  the  Chamber  in  queaticm.  In  went  EUiston,  in 
unaffected  ignorance  of  the  caae,  when  stire  enough  the  woman  and 
child  stood,  with  unblushing  impudenoe,  directly  in  his  path,  the  same 
heing  a  painting  which  Elliston  had  picked  up  two  dajs  before  at  a 
sale,  supposed  to  be  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  CaUierine  Philippe^  *<  The 
matchless  Orinda»"  which  he  intended  to  present  to  Charles  Mathews,. 
but  had  altogether  forgotten  the  drcumstanoe. 


THE   SPRING   AT    TEMPLIN.» 

▲    LBOBNP    OF    POTSDAM. 
(Trundaieäfrem  tke  Ocrman.) 

BT      JOHN      OZBNrOSD. 

Im  the  village  of  Capert,  there  once  lived  a  pretty  little  brown^haired 
maiden,  named  Else.  Once,  in  the  summer,  she  had  gone  with  her 
mother  to  the  weekly  fair  in  the  town,  and  because  she  stared  at  erery 
thing,  and  asked  qnestions  about  everything^  and  her  mother  was 
obliged  constantly  to  look  afler  her,  the  latter  bade  her  go  on  before, 
and  wait  without,  at  the  Teltow  gate,  until  she  had  finished  what  she 
had  to  do,  when  she  would  join  her.  This  did  not  please  Else  :  she 
would  rather  have  looked  longer  at  the  coloured  pictures  and  toys  in 
the  booths;  but,  nevertheless,  she  went  whither  she  was  told,  and  con- 
tented  herseif  with  pouting. 

When  she  came  to  the  meadow  outside  the  gate,  the  fair  and  ita 
baubles  were  soon  forgotten.  There  were  flowers  to  pluck  on  every 
aide;  and  Else  fonnd  amusement  in  weaving  garlands,  well  knowing 
how  to  choose  and  arrange  the  flowers  and  grasses.  So,  now  stooping 
and  picking — now  sitdng  in  the  shade  and  twining — now  skipping 
along  with  a  finished  garland,  tili  she  hung  it  on  a  tree,  when  she  saw 
new  flowers,  she  had  fdready  gone  far  on  the  road  towards  home  without 
knowing  it.  The  time  began  to  hang  heavily^  and  she  awaited  with 
impatience  the  retum  of  her  mother. 

The  heath  was  burning  hot :  not  a  breeze  stirred  the  tops  of  the 
tau  fir  trees.  The  sun  was  at  its  greatest  height,  and  cast  its  beams  on 
the  ground,  which  seemed  covered  with  so  many  needles,  and  exhaled 
a  thick  oppifessive  vapour  beneath  the  shadeless  branches.  AU  was  so 
silent,  that  the  labours  of  the  beetle  in  the  bark,  and  the  gnawing  of 
the  fir-caterpillar  might  easily  be  heard.  Else  was  very  thirsty,  and 
very  impatient,  and  the  more  impatient  she  became,  ihe  more  slie 
wi^ed  to  drink.  Her  attention  was  suddenly  drawn  by  a  dear,  cool 
spring,  which  flowed  beneath  the  thick  shady  trees,  by  the  Templin 
meadow.     Quickly  she  sprang  up,  ran  along  tfie  narrow  path,  tili  the 
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drape  of  penpinüan  flowed  down  her  roey  dneeka»  and  then  hastened 
down  the  moontain  to  the  spring.  There  she  fonnd  an  cid  woman 
knwsKng  on  Üie  atones,  and  with  a  litüe  mag  taking  np  the  water, 
whidi  dbe  poored  into  s  hager  veasd.  The  act  of  stooping  down 
aeemed  Terj  painfiil  to  her.  Etee's  tongue  stuck  to  her  palate;  but 
nerertheteaa,  ahe  first  took  the  little  mug^  and  filled  the  old  woman'a 
paleher,  and  then  drank  in  lai^e  draoghta.  Upon  this,  the  old  woman 
took  thiee  pieoes  of  duekweed  out  of  the  water,  and  gave  them  to 
Slae»  smiling  klndlj,  and  telling  her  to  keep  them  tili  she  grew  bigger; 
for  if  tbe  thiew  one  of  them  into  the  water»  and  nttered  a  wiäi»  it 
«ookl  be  Inlfilled  immediatelj. 

Elae  had  not  gooe  a  hundred  paoes  before  she  had  nearfy  forgotten 
Ike  dnckweed  and  the  graj  old  woman,  and  feit  more  thirsty  than 
befm.  She  retnmed  to  the  spring,  where  she  no  longer  saw  the  old 
woman,  and  with  her  little  white  band  took  up  water  to  drink.  She 
coold  not  get  mudi  this  waj,  and  she  vainly  looked  for  some  sort  of 
▼essely  when  at  once  the  remembrance  of  the  old  woman's  mug,  and 
Singular  present,  came  to  her  mind.  Quiddj  she  thiew  one  of  her 
into  the  spring,  and  wished  for  the  mug,  which  instanüy  c^peared 
■wiwnting  on  ihß  snrfiioe  of  the  water.  No  sooner  had  she  drank» 
ÜMttBhefoundthatherfinewreathof  meadow-flowershadfaded.  Upon 
Uns,  die  threw  the  other  weed  into  the  water,  and  wished  that  it  might 
beeome  firesh  again.  The  wreath  feil  irom  her  band  into  the  stream, 
aad  when  she  picked  it  ont,  all  the  fbwera  had  revlTed.  Else  bethought 
beraelf  for  a  moment,  and  then  flung  in  the  third  weed,  vrishing  tihat 
her  mother  might  come  at  last,  and  not  be  angry  with  her,  for  not 
waiting  at  the  gate.  The  mother  at  once  eame  down  the  hill,  and  re- 
joieed  lo  find  her  child,  about  whom  ehe  had  been  yery  oneasy. 

Elae  was  twelre  years  old,  and  had  grown  very  tall  and  very  pretty, 
when,  one  fine  evening,  she  came  home  ahme  from  the  town,  and  again 
aaw  the  gray  old  woman,  of  whom  slie  had  never  thought  again,  sitting 
at  the  footttain.  The  old  woman  caÜed  her,  and  chatted  a  great  deal 
wilh  her.  Else  had  to  teil  her  of  all  her  afiairs,  and  when  she  had 
Bolhing  more  to  say,  the  dd  woman  advised  her  to  be  pioos  and  in* 
daatrioiis,  and  gave  her  three  lish's  scales,  which  she  was  to  keep  tili 
ahe  grew  <dder,  for  if  she  threw  one  of  them  into  the  water,  and  uttered 
a  wkhj  it  wonM  be  fnlMed. 

Else  carefnlly  tied  np  the  scales  in  a  comer  of  her  handkerchief,  and 
we&t  her  way,  oonsidering  what  she  wonld  desire  in  the  fnture.  When 
aha  eame  out  of  the  wood,  just  by  Capert,  she  saw  Job,  an  old  neigh- 
boor,  Tainly  endeayouring  to  pndi  a  heavy  cart,  füll  of  geese,  throogh 
iSbe  sand.  She  immediately  sprang  to  him,  and  began.to  pull  the  cart 
with  aD  her  might  and  main.  Howerer,  Job  was  too  weak,  and  the 
aaod  waa  too  deep^  and  in  spite  of  all  their  trouble,  they  made  but 
Mltie  ptegieas.  Else  ran  quickly  down  to  the  river  Havel,  took  one  of 
her  aoalea  out  of  the  knot,  and  threw  it  into  the  water,  wishing  that 
the  cart  might  beeome  hghter.  This  was  no  sooner  done,  than  she 
heard  Job  sereaming  miserably  behind  her;  the  cart  was  upset,  and  the 
geese,  merrily  fl^xping  their  wings,  were  ronning  in  au  directions. 
At  tlüa  she  was  much  sbocked,  and  tbrowing  the  second  scale  into  the 
water,  wiabed  that  old  Job  might  get  bis  geese  again.  These  ran 
flnttering  about  the  sand,  tili  at  last  they  cdlected  themselres  together, 
where  the  road  was  good  and  hard,  and  when  Job  came  up  to  them 
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with  bis  empty  cart,  they  allowed  themaelves  to  be  taken  and  secured 
without  resiBtance. 

£lse  looked  on,  shaking  her  head,  and  then  carefbllj  put  the  third 
Scale  in  the  comer  of  her  handkerchief,  and  tied  it  with  a  double  knot. 
When  she  got  home,  she  put  it  into  a  little  case,  and  always  wore  it 
fastened  to  a  string  round  her  neck.  For  many  an  hour,  both  by  day 
and  night,  would  she  meditate  upon  it,  and  think  what  beautiful  and 
splendid  thing  she  would  at  some  time  desire« 

Else  grew  taller  and  taller,  becoming  still  more  beautiful,  and  when 
she  was  eighteen  years  old,  she  was  reckoned  the  prettiest  girl  in  the 
village,  and  was  the  object  of  admiration  to  all  the  young  fellows  around. 
However,  she  thought  of  none  but  her  neighbour,  the  fair-haired 
fisherman,  and  when  she  reflected  on  the  scale  and  her  wishes,  the 
image  of  the  comely  Conrad  would  always  present  itself ;  but  when, 
in  the  evening,  he  sat  before  the  door  of  the  rieh  Schulze,  with  his 
daughter,  the  pretty  Rosa,  or  chatted  with  her  by  the  hedge,  she  did 
not  care  to  think  of  anything. 

One  Sunday,  on  the  occasion  of  oonsecrating  ^the  church,  all  the 
young  people  had  met  to  dance  in  the  village  inn,  and  Rosa  was  the 
smartest  of  the  number.  No  sooner  did  Else  see  her,  than  her  heart 
beat  high,  and  she  would  have  given  the  world,  that  when  Conrad 
came,  he  should  not  danoe  with  Schulze's  Rosa.  The  thought  became 
more  bitter  every  moment;  there  seemed  to  be  a  weight  on  her  heart, 
and  when  the  music  began,  she  could  endure  it  no  longer.  So  she 
hurried  out,  flung  the  scale  into  the  water,  and  uttered  the  wish-— 
*^  Conrad  shall  not  dance  to-night  with  the  pretty  Rosa." 

During  the  whole  evening  Conrad  never  came  to  dance  at  the  inn. 
In  vain  were  Eise's  eyes  riveted  to  the  door;  and  at  last  she  heard 
that  Conrad,  two  days  before,  had  gone  to  Berlin,  with  a  boatful  of 
fish,  and,  contrary  to  his  promise,  had  not  returned.  At  this  the  poor 
girl  was  in  agony.  She  thought  that  some  misfortune  had  happened 
to  her  lover;  that  he  was  dead  through  her  fault— dead  in  consequence 
of  the  mysterious  fulfilment  of  her  wish.  She  wept  throughout  the 
sleepless  night,  starting  at  every  noise,  and  constantly  listening  if  there 
were  any  sound  at  her  neighbour's  house.  Scarcely  had  moming 
dawned,  than  she  was  on  the  Strand,  but  Conrad's  boat  was  not  at  the 
accustomed  spot.  With  her  hands  pressed  fast  against  her  beating  heart, 
Else  went  up  the  bank  of  the  Havel,  her  eyes  still  fixed  on  the  water. 
By  the  spring  at  Templin  she  found  the  old  woman  sitting.  In  the 
anguish  of  her  heart  she  told  her  much,  and  heard  much  in  retuin, 
but  what  it  was  she  never  communicated.  However,  when  she  returned 
home,  with  a  cheerful  countenance,  her  handkerchief  was  again  tied 
in  a  double  knot— and  in  the  course  of  a  year  she  was  Conrad's  wife. 

In  after  years,  when  the  fisherman's  happy  wife  saw  any  pale,  love- 
sick  maiden,  she  advised  her  to  go  early  in  the  moming  or  evening,  to 
drink  out  of  the  spring  at  Templin,  and  not  to  be  frightened  at  the 
gray  old  woman  whom  she  would  find  there,  and  who  knew  wholesome 
counsel  for  all  sorts  of  troubles.  Many  tried  the  experiment,  and  soon 
were  their  cheeks  as  red,  and  their  eyes  as  bright  as  ever. 

*  Thit  legend  bai  mach  in  common  with  our  popukr  tale  of  the  ^'Three 
Wishes,"  bat  is  mach  more  elabonte  «nd  poeticaL— J.  O. 
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BT  THOMAS  S.  J.  POLSON. 
KO.   L THE     APPABITION. 

*'Wkli^  peple  maj  saj  what  they  will  about  there  bein'  no  sich  a 
thing  fivin'  as  a  ghost,  or  speret — ^but,  bedad  I  I  was  nearlj  forgettin' 
myadf— awaj  up,  one  ov  yees,  an'  bar  the  door,  for  at  this  hour  o'  the 
Djgiit  tfaej  generlj  be  out  pathrolin'  together,  an'  who  knows  but  if 
ooe  ci  thun  wonld  chance  to  overhear  me  mintion  anytbing  consamin' 
thim,  sum  bad  thing  might  temp'  him  to  inthrude  in  upon  us ;  for  I 
most  sajy  as  far  as  I  have  any  ezpariance  of  thim^  that  the/re  mity 
dril  cnthors  as  long  as  the/re  let  alone,  an'  verj  gud  naibors  to 
thim  th^  take  a  likm'  for,  but  if  iver  they  are  mislisted,  they 
bant  a  fello'  tili  the  revirind  dargy  spakes  to  thim,  an'  promises  thim 
Test,  For  my  part,  I  always  Hke  to  spaik  of  thim  as  puUitely  as  pos- 
nble,  the  gindemin,  an'  lave  nothin'  in  their  power." 

Tbe  door  being  made  secure  against  the  admittance  of  any  spirit  or 
faiiy,  and  a  supply  of  fnel  haying  been  added  to  the  fire,  Faddy  thus 


**  Woa  very  winthiy  night,  whin  the  snow  was  on  the  groun',  a 
eoDple  o'  years  ago,  Jim  Mulligan  gave  bis  bam,  at  the  riquist  of  the 
naiborsy  to  hav'  a  night's  divarshun  in.  Well,  avick,  bein'  young  at 
Ifae  tim^  an'  as  thricky  a  fellow  as  the  parish  cud  purduce,  vhin  I  was 
towld  of  the  dance,  my  heart  lepped  to  my  mouth  wid  joy,  for  it  was 
to  be  a  gran'  tuck  out  altogither.  Well,  my  dear,  I  was  rather  dis- 
horted  for  cash;  for  well  I  knew  that  every  one  would  sthrive  to  scrape 
as  mueh  togither  as  would  make  thim  appear  respectable;  somy  father, 
at  the  time— Grod  rest  bis  sowl !  for  he  died  since — ^had  plinty  ov  gud 
pratiea  stored  by  in  the  room  behin'  us,  an'  I  knew  as  well  as  the  worl,' 
as  long  as  I  cud  git  a  purchiser  for  thim  in  the  markit,  he  wudn't  see 
me  b^  for  eight  or  nine  shillin's,  for  the  gud  ould  sowl,  heavin  be  bis 
IM !  always  wisht  to  make  me  as  happy  as  bis  serkumstances  would 
penntt.  At  last,  I  resolved  to  let  him  know  my  intintion,  an'  ax  him 
qnietly  for  a  few  shillin's.  But,  my  dear  life  av  the  worl',  I  think  111 
nerir  fofgit  the  gud  nathure  av  him  on  this  occasion :  he  towld  me, 
anything  that  was  about  the  house,  I  might  do  as  I  liked  wid,  to  con- 
Tart  it  into  money,  to  appear  ginteel  on  the  occasion,  for,  in  throth,  I 
was  very  eager  to  act  the  gintleman  as  much  as  any  of  the  other  con- 
aaity  feUows  that  war  inyited.  Havin'  got  this  point  accummodated, 
I  tbooght  the  night  nerir  wud  cum,  for  ye  must  know,  that  there  was 
a  yoong  coorthier  of  mine  to  be  there,  a  far  purtier  crather  than  I 
hmpjmtd  to  git  united  to  aftherwards." 

Tben  Mdly,  when  she  heard  Faddy  speaking  of  her  in  such  a  derqr 
gatonr  manner,  interrupted  him  in  bis  relation,  and  said — 

**  Mndia  bad  luck  to  you  for  a  worthless  wretch !  but  I  was  the 
miaforthunit  crathur,  whin  I  happined  to  buckle  to  you  for  life.  I 
doo't  know  what  in  the  broad  worl'  blinded  my  eyes.  It  has  been  a 
tut  merakle  to  me  evir  since." 

"  'Tb  too  late  to  repint  now,  at  all  evints,"  replied  Faddy ;  "  you 
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must  jist  endeavour  to  contint  yourself ;  an*  maybe,  though  jou're  not 
quite  as  purtj  as  I  would  wish,  jou  have  other  kwolities  that  make 
aminds  for  this  litüe  deficiency." 

"  Well,  boys,  whereabout's  this  I  was  in  my  stoiy?  See  what  it  is 
to  be  interrupted  whin  wan's  ingaged  tellin'  anything  partikler.  Well, 
I  believe  I  remimber  now  mysdf,  without  throublin'  ye.  MoUy  didn't 
like  to  hear  me  teil  av  the  purty  girl  I  was  coortin'.  Tbroth,  an'  it 
was  my  own  fault,  or  I  might  be  livin'  along  wid  her  now.  Women 
are  like  the  fairies,  they're  very  gud  an'  civil  whin  let  alone,  bat  ir 
eyir  they're  meddled  with,  they're  as  wicked  as  a  high  storm.  How- 
andevir,  the  girl  I  spoke  of  was  a  purty  crather  all  out,  an'  all  the 
youngsters  in  the  village  were  dyin'  afthur  her.  Bnt  as  soon  as  time 
allowed  it,  the  night  came;  an'  that  was  the  night,  in  aimist«  I  think 
I  will  carry  the  remimbnmce  av  it  to  the  grave  wid  me. 

"  About  four  o'clock  that  evenin ,  as  I  wanted  to  be  there  afore  any 
of  the  cnmpinny,  I  set  out  for  Tom  Higgins',  for  he  was  an  owld  oom- 
rad  of  mine,  an'  we  both  wint  togethir.  Tom  was  rather  of  a  weak 
disposition,  an'  a  cowardly  crathur  intireiy ;  an'  as  the  moon  didn't 
think  o'  risin'  tili  the  night  was  far  spint,  you  may  be  sartin  that  my 
cumpinny,  bad  as  it  is  now,  was  thin  mity  comfortable.  Well,  my 
dear,  off  we  wint ;  an'  as  I  was  desirous  of  bein'  there  as  airly  as 
possible,  the  greatist  neer-cuts  were  very  acceptable  to  me.  It's 
thrue,  indeed,  that  byways  are  generly  lonesome;  but  as  for  me,  I  was 
a  straightforward  sort  of  fello';  an'  as  for  bein'  feard  of  seein'  anything, 
I  might  hav'  been  senthry  on  a  churchyard.  Howandiyer,  Tom 
thought  that  the  most  public  road  was  best. 

"  *  Arrah!  what  are  ye  afeared  ov?'  siz  Ij  *  hav'  ye  iver  kilt  any- 
body,  that  you're  so  cmdly  'fraid? ' 

"  '  Noy'  siz  Tom ;  '  but  I  was  always  a  little  tim'rons  an'  faint- 
harted  at  goin'  through  the  gap  ladin'  out  of  Nick  Sullivan's  grazin' 
field ;  for  ye  remimber,  that  at  that  spot,  or  thereabouts,  Jane  Taggart 
unforthunitly  cut  her  throat,  an'  iver  since  her  ghost  has  niver  sased 
to  haut  that  spot.' 

"  '  Arrah !  what  nonsinse  wid  ye,'  siz  I.  *  Shure  ye  nevir  did  the 
crathur  any  injury,  an'  what  spite  wud  it  hav'  at  ye?  Come  on/  siz 
I;  '  don't  be  Üke  laist  afeard,  an'  not  a  crathur  liyin'  '11  mislist  ye  tili 
ye  come  back.  If  ye  be  thinkin'  o'  things,  man  alive,  yer  'magination 
will  run  so  high  that  yell  consate  everything  ye  see  is  a  speret.  But 
take  heart,  for  ye  know  that  nothin'  ever  appears  to  two.' 

'*  Well,  begar,  afthur  praichin'  to  him  as  long  as  a  priest  id  be  in 
sayin'  mass,  I  at  lenth  purvailed  on  him,  an'  off  we  set  for  the  dance. 

**  It  was  now  gettin'  late  in  the  evenin';  an'  as  I  thought  the  sport 
id  be  carryin'  on,  I  began  to  stip  out ;  for,  do  ye  pursave,  there  was  a 
thrick  in  that  same,  for  well  I  knew  that  Tom  wudn't  let  me  git  far 
afore  him,  for  fear  somethin'  invisible  should  appear  to  him.  We  wint 
on  togither  purty  well  tili  we  kem  to  the  owld  gate  which  led  into  the 
field,  at  the  other  ind  of  which  was  the  gap,  at  which  it  was  reportid 
by  the  neighbours  that  Jane  Taggart's  reperition  was  to  be  seen.  Jist 
as  Tom  stipped  through  the  gate,  for  he  wouldn't  be  hindmost  goin' 
through  for  the  broad  worl',  he  cfaanced  to  cast  bis  eye  to  the  leffcy  for, 
begar,  he  kipt  bis  eyes  gmn'  roun'  in  every  diraction,  like  a  duck  in 
thundcT;  an'  what  should  he  pursave,  think  ye,  bat  somethin'  lyin' 
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undhiir  the  shade  of  an  owld  hawthom-tree  that  was  sid  to  be  in- 
diantidy  for  the  gud  peple  in  tliim  dajs  war  rerj  fond  of  meetin' 
ronn'  ihe  owld  thrunks  of  threes,  an'  pat  a  charm  on  thim.  Well,  joa 
maj  be  sartin,  whin  Tom  spied  this^  the  very  hur  on  his  hid  stad 
für  np  on  nn  ind. 

**  *  Gk>d  pmtect  nsV  siz  he,  *  what's  that  lookin'  at  ns?  I  nevir  in 
all  my  life  saw  anjthing  to  aiquil  it.  It  must  be  the  Owld  Fello'  him- 
seif  that  wants  to  scar  na.' 

*' '  Whj,  whflt  do  jon  see?'  siz  I.  ^  Shure  je  needn't  be  the  laist 
afeard.  CroBS  jonrself,  in  the  name  of  the  Blissed  Yargin,  an'  thin 
owld  Nick  himself  can't  hav*  power  over  ye.' 

''  *  Are  je  blin',  man  alive? '  siz  he,  '  that  je  d<m't  see  them  two 
eyes  blazin'  awaj  like  two  mowld  candles.  I'd  give  all  the  worl',  iv  I 
had  it,  I  was  wanst  more  snug  at  home.  Bat  it's  you  I  have  to  blame 
for  Ulis,  for  I  knew  that  the  same  place  wasn't  right  to  be  thra- 
Telled  in  afther  night,  for  it's  not  the  first  time  I  hard  of  things 
ban  Seen  here.' 

"  At  hearin'  the  fello'  spaik  so  positiv',  I  looked  at  the  Spot,  an' 
there  it  was,  as  thme  as  thruth,  as  white  as  a  sheet,  lyin'  wid  two  rid 
eyes  gazin'  at  us,  as  iv  we  had  been  somethin'  inhuman;  an'  in  thruth 
for  the  first  time  it  bronght  fear  to  my  own  hart. 

**  'JEt's  not  gud,  anyway,'  siz  I,  ^  to  be  passin'  remarks  in  sich  a 
place  as  this,  for  the  gud  peple  may  be  lisinin'  to  us,  an',  maybe, 
wondhur  what  has  brought  us  here  at  this  untimely  hour.  May  the 
Blissed  Yargin  an'  all  the  saints  purtect  us  from  anything  that  is  dan- 
geroQsf 

^  *  Shall  we  go  home  agin? '  siz  Tom ;  '  for  I  don't  think  that  it's 
gud  to  go  any  farther.' 

**  *  Arrah !  do  ye  think  Pm  a  fool,  to  turn  home,  an'  be  laughed  at 
afther  comin'  so  far,  an'  lose  all  the  Sport?  Let  us  go  on  quietly,  an' 
say  nodiin';  perhaps  well  hav'  cumpinny  home  wid  us,  an'  thin  we 
don't  care  iv  the  divel  himself  appears  to  us.' 

"  Well,  my  dear  life  o'  the  worl',  I  was  very  unaisy  in  min*  to  know 
what  this  wondhur  cud  be,  so  I  detarmined,  if  possible,  to  find  out ; 
bot,  by  the  hole  o'  my  coat,  we  hadn't  stipped  .tin  yards,  when  I  hap- 
pined  to  look  behind  me,  an'  there  it  was,  risin'  up,  an'  makin'  reddy 
to  follow  US.  So,  quiek  as  thought,  I  tumed  my  hed  afore  me,  for 
fear  I  should  see  it,  thinkin'  in  to  myself  that  it  must  be  somethin' 
more  than  common. 

**  But  the  worst  wasn't  over  wid  us  yit;  for  in  less  than  two  minutes 
h  was  op  at  our  sides ;  an'  afore  I  had  time  to  spaik  a  word,  it  gave 
Tom  a  dunt,  that,  iv  I  hadn't  had  a  howld  of  him  by  the  arm,  I  tbSHj 
think  it  wud  hav'  sint  him  into  the  ailimints.  At  this,  I  thought  Tom 
wild  hav*  vanished  into  nothln',  for  he  feil  down  on  his  mouth  an'  nose 
that  made  me  believe  he  got  a  parlatic  sthroke. 

**  What  in  the  livin'  worl'  to  do  now,  I  was  at  a  gndt  loss  to  con* 
ridhor.  I  had  a  gud  honist  shelelagh  in  my  han'  at  the  time,  an'  I 
thought  Fd  let  him  feel  it,  iv  he'd  vinture  to  cum  near  me.  But  what 
are  ye  splittin'  yer  sides  laughin'  at  ?  Jist  listin',  an'  hav*  a  Htde 
patience,  an'  yeH  fin'  it  was  as  quare  a  thing  as  tuk  place  afore  or 
nnce.  When  I  stooped  down  to  ax  Tom  how  he  feit,  it  gave  a  grait 
ma  out  of  it,  an'  to  my  wondhurfnl  astonishment,  what  did  I  remimber 
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that  it  was,  but  Neal  Ramsej's  bück  goat,  for  it  had  been  sieepin? 
undliur  the  bush  until  we  wakined  it,  in  openhi'  the  gate ;  an'  the 
youngsters  in  the  naiborhood»  who  was  always  very  divlish,  had  teached 
it  the  acoomplishmint  to  diint  peple  wid  its  homSy  for  they  torminted  it 
whin  it  was  a  kid.  Well«  my  dear,  for  som'  time  I  cud  Bcarcely  know 
what  I  was  about;  for  to  be  so  feared  as  to  be  frighted  by  an  owld  he- 
goat,  I  railly  was  ashamed  of  myself. 

"  *  Are  ye  getün'  any  betthur? '  siz  I,  to  Tom.  *  Purshnin'  to  ye, 
wasn't  it  the  owld  goat  ye  happinid  to  git  yer  eye  upon.' 

**  At  this,  a  shuHsh  machree,  ye'd  thmk  he  became  a  new  crathur— 
he  was  upon  his  feet  in  less  than  ye'd  be  winkin'. 

"  *  Tatthurashun  to  ye  for  a  goat,'  he  sid,  *  but  yer  don*  our  job 
to-nlghty  anyway!  What  the  divil  cud  temp  ye  to  walk  afthur  us  so 
unginteely?     Give  us  yer  shelelagh,'  siz  he. 

"  *  What  do  you  want  wid  it  ?  Is  it  to  murder  the  owld  goat  ye 
want  it? ' 

^'  ^  Giv  US  a  howld  of  it,'  siz  he.  '  I'll  put  it  that  itll  nevir  frightin* 
any  mortual  in  haste  agin.' 

«  <  Arrah!  will  ye  nevir  hav'  sinse?  Do  ye  want  to  go  to  gaol? 
An'  ye  don't  know  but  som'  o'  the  wee  peple  are  lookin'  at  ye.  For 
the  love  o'  gudness,  let  us  sthrive  to  get  out  o'  the  place  as  quick  as 
possible,  for  it's  shurely  misforthunit.  But  I  towld  ye  that  ye  shouldn't 
be  timoris.' 

"  Havin'  now  got  ourselves  som'  little  thing  strenthened,  we  wint 
on  as  brisk  as  two  bees,  tili  we  kem  to  the  gap,  where  Jane  Taggart's 
ghost  was  sed  to  be  always  seen ;  but  here,  my  dear,  I  didn't  stay  a 
minit,  for,  avick!  we  had  no  time  to  spare;  so  wid  a  hop,  stip,  an'  lep> 
I  was  over,  an'  Tom  lit  down  at  my  heeb  as  purty  as  anything  evir  ye 
saw ;  for  ye  may  rely  upon  it,  that  he  wudn't  stay  long  to  look  behin' 
him  afthur  me.  Howandiver,  noythin'  appeared  to  us  at  that  time,  an' 
luighty  glad  we  war  at  it,  for  I'm  sure  an'  sartin  iv  there  had,  we  wud 
hav'  fainted  on  the  very  Spot. 

^'  Afthur  crossin'  ourselves  wanst  more,  an'  givin'  ourselves  over 
intirely  to  the  blissed  Mother  o'  Heavin  for  pt^ection,  on  we  wint  to 
Jim  Mulligan's,  an'  ye  may  be  shure  they  wondhured  what  kipt  us. 
Whin  we  landed  there^  we  war  in  the  quare  condition,  espishelly  Tom, 
for  whin  he  feil  down  on  his  mouth  an'  nose,  he  was  so  durtued,  that 
all  the  scrapin'  we  cud  do  to  git  him  dane  agin,  he  was  little  betthur 
than  win  we  begun. 

"  *  What  in  the  worl'  cam'  over  ye,  at  all,  at  all?'  the  wan  id  say; 
an'  '  Did  ye  see  anything  ?'  the  other  id  say — ^that  poor  Tom  at  last 
bekem  so  much  ashamed,  that  ye'd  think  his  face  got  as  rid  as  a 
thrumpiter's.  In  throth,  I  feit  for  the  poor  crathur  veiy  much, 
knowin'  the  kind  of  speret  he  was  of,  for  he  didn't  like  to  be  affrunted; 
so  I  took  his  part  as  well  as  I  cud,  an'  towld  thim  that  they  shouldn't 
ax  so  many  quistions;  for  maybe,  if  ye'd  see  a  ghost  yerselves,  ye 
wudn't  fall  down  wid  fear.  For  ye  see  I  cudn't  say  that  it  was  an 
owld  bück  goat  that  frightened  us,  for  that  id  be  imikin'  bad  worse. 
So  I  gave  Tom  the  hint  aibre  I  wint  in,  an'  towld  him  to  stick  up  to 
it,  or  they'd  make  a  complait  sport  ov  us,  to  let  sich  a  little  thing 
make  us  afeard. 

**  Well,  my  dear,  we  surpriseA  thim,  at  aU  evints.  An'  afthur  all  Üiat 
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ire  Seen»  we  war  traited  as  kindly  as  iv  we  had  been  ladies;  an'  iv  we 
didn't  shew  ourselyes  clever  on  the  flure,  whin  the  dancin'  oomminced, 
i^s  mity  odd.  In  throth,  timid  as  we  war,  we  dansed  tili  owld  Fat 
Shieldsy  who  the  ginüemin  used  to  call,  I  think  it  was  ^*  Peggjlenny;'' 
for  je  see  it  was  at  wan  time  sed,  he  cud  play  enj  tune  on  wan 
sthring — ^well,  as  shure  as  Pm  here,  he  confessed  he  cudn't  time  his 
mnsic  half  quick  enongh  for  us.  So  a  little  fright*s  no  härm  to  wan 
before  he  goes  to  a  danoe,  for  it  makes  him  feel  quoite  quare  all  over. 

**  AfUinr  the  partj  all  scatthered,  shure  enough  every  wan  was  for 
going  his  own  waj,  an'faix!  it  was  the  dacint  partin'  all  out;  for  every 
wan  was  in  the  best  o'  good  humour  an'  friendship,  bekase,  barrin' 
Ned  Connor,  not  a  mother's  sowl  happined  to  get  dhrunk,  an'  thin  ye 
«ee,  for  fear  of  givin'  the  laist  unaisiness  to  the  Company,  he  slipped 
«way  home  a  fuU  hour  afore  we  all  broke  up.  In  throth,  he  had  the 
same  groon'  to  go  ovir  we  had  ourselves,  an'  only  he  wint  out  unpur- 
^aved,  I'd  made  it  my  bizniss  to  go  along  wid  him.  Well,  whin  we 
war  for  oomin'  home,  nothin'  wud  sarve  Tom's  cussin,  Dick  M'Kenna, 
bot  he'd  come  an'  see  us  through  the  field  which  was  haunted  by 
Jane's  ghost 

^^'Arrah!  what  capurs  wid  ye,'  says  I;  'd'ye  want  to  make  the 
aaibors  believe  we're  sitch  grait  cowards,  an'  to  shame  us  intirely;' 
for  ye  persave  in  thim  days,  it  was  the  case,  not  all  as  wan  as  it's  now, 
no  pmty  girl  wud  ever  fall  in  consate  wid  a  fello'  that  was  sed  to  be  a 
ooward;  so  nobody  liked  anything  o'  the  kind  to  be  mintioned  laist 
it  should  happin  to  do  him  härm  in  the  eyes  o'  the  ladies — ^the  crathurs. 
Here  Tom  whispered  quaitly  into  my  ear,  that  I  ought  to  hould  my 
tong,  an'  aay  nothin',  for  he  was  thremblin'  all  over,  jist  like  an  aspen 
lafe  in  a  winther  win',  for  fear;  ^n'  so  to  plaze  Tom,  I  didn't  pursist 
in  purvintin'  Dick,  so  on  he  come,  Tom  havin'  a  hould  ov  him  by  the 
-arm,  linkt  as  puUite  as  any  lady,  while  I  wint  whistlin'  a  little  afore 
thim,  like  a  dhrum-mi^or.  Well,  be  gorrah,  I  wasn't  long  walkin'  in 
front  ov  thim,  ladin'  the  way,  whin  I  diskuvered  Tom  an'  his  cussin  to 
be  diflooorsing  to  wan  another  very  sacritly. 

'^ '  What  may  yees  be  talkin' about,  boys?*  sizi;  <  wud  ye let  a  body 
into  yer  sacrita?' 

**  *'  Oh^  go  on,'  siz  Dick;  '  for  Tom  has  already  spied  somethin',  he 
is  grown  qoite  timorsome  an'  wake,  the  crathur!' 

*  Musha,  avicki  what  can  be  the  matthur  wid  ye?  Ar*  ye  goin'  to 
US  all,  out  an'  out?*  siz  I.  '  What  d'ye  mane  at  all  ?  It's  not 
feng  nnce  he  thought  the  divle  appeared  in  the  shape  of  an  owld  goat, 
an'  is  he  goin'  to  play  the  same  thrick  on  us  agin?  What  is  he  afeard 
or,  for  the  norra'  a  hapurth  worse  than  himself  hell  lay  his  two  eyes 
oa  to-night.' 

**  Wdl,  to  be  shure,  to  encourage  the  poor  crathur,  I  wint  up  an' 
eatdi  hoiüd  ov  his  other  arm,  an'  maybe  he  wasn't  the  proud  man  whin 
he  focin'  himself  definded  on  all  sides.  Bot  this  was  the  wurst  plan 
we  cnd  take;  for  ye  see,  the  charm's  always  in  three,  an'  be  goziy 
even  the  very  dargy  thimselves  wud  see  a  ghost  iv  they  war  togither. 
As  the  night  wasn't  very  dhry,  we  war  comin'  along  in  purty  quick 
time,  whin  Tom's  cussin,  who  was  always  a  mity  oonsidhurate  sort  of 
a  cralhar,  pult  out  ov  his  coat  pocket  a  botde  ov  the  raal  owld  stuff ; 
an'  in  thxt)ih,  you  may  sware  it  wasn't  long  afore  we  aieed  it  of  ita 
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eontiiitSy  for  we  alad  in  grait  need  ot  a  little  dhrop,  for  maybe  we 
weren't  fatigued  wid  all  we  seen  an'  o<Hne  through.  Bot,  how- 
aimdiver,  whin  we  finished  the  bettle  betone  110  mity  quait,  we 
tbooght  it  best  to  be  dein'  a  little,  ao  off  we  set  an'  tluravelled  tili  we 
kern  to  tbe  owld  gi^  wfaere  the  divle  put  it  into  Jane's  bed  to  oommit 
a  shcoaside  on  hersdf^  wiiin,  bj  all  that's  gud,  jist  as  Tom's  daaeuk — 
the  Lord  alwaja  gtan'  atween  us  an'  eveiy  barm,  an'  portect  us  froni 
witches,  an'  waiiikes,  an'  every  invisible  thing — be  was  puttin*  over 
bis  arm  to  ootcb  tbe  owld  atump  tbat  grew  on  the  wan  side,  what 
ähould  he  happin  to  laj  bis  han'  upon»  but  on  the  bed  ov  somethin' 
like  a  humin  bein' ;  nor  did  he  didiLUTer  bis  miBtake  tili  he  was  nairly 
OTer,  when  all  ov  a  suddint  be  gare  a  roar  out  ov  him  that  id  wakin 
the  verj  ded,  ir  it  wam't  imposaible.  But  the  norra  a  long  he  staid 
to  persave  what  it  was,  ior  down  be  came  in  the  twinklin'  ov  an  eje, 
qoakin'  an'  thrimblin'  all  over,  like  a  nuin  in  a  favur,  an',  faixl  be 
was  Ter j  nairlj  frigbtenin'  Tom  out  ov  bis  wits,  wid  the  roar  be 

**  Well,  be  dad!  I  eud  searoely  hilp  splittin'  my  sides  wid  laughinV 
for  ye  see  I  expected  that  it  wudn't  be  any  way  sthrange  iv  he  i^ould 
peraave  somethin'.  Howandiyer,  to  set  off  the  thing  as  weU  as  I  was 
able,  siz  I, — '  What  in  the  name  o'  wondhur  is  the  matthur  wid  ye, 
or  bav'  ye  seen  anything  unnathural  T 

« <  Whisht,  man  alive,'  siz  be,  back  agin,  *  tbere's  a  ghoet,  an'  by  the 
powdbers  ot  delf,  I  had  the  gud  luck  that  I  wasn't  down  on  top  ot 
bim.' 

<<  <  Arrah,  none  ov  yer  tricks  upon  tbravellers;  it's  wantin'  to  thry 
110  ye  are.  Isn't  it  a  murdburin'  sbame  for  a  man  ov  your  sinse  an' 
larnin'  to  sthrive  an'  firightin  poor  Ignorant  crathurs  in  this  sort  ov 
way.' 

^'Can't  ye  whisht,  man,'  siz  be;  ^ye  don't  know  what  barm  ye 
migbt  lade  us  into  by  yer  foolish  disooorse.  Jist  to  sathisfy  yersdf, 
away  an'  look  over,  an'  iv  tbe  owld  boy,  or  somethin'  in  bis  shape 
aren't  there,  my  eyes  must  hav'  greatly  desaved  me.' 

''  Well,  thiiücs  I  to  myself,  there  ean  be  no  barm  in  that,  at  all 
evints;  so  havin'  crassed  myself,  I  made  to  grope  as  well  as  I  was  able 
£or  tbe  gi^  lor  tbe  night  was  as  dark  as  pitch,  whin  the  first  thing  I 
come  aginst  was  somethin' like  a  huniin  bein',  an' down,  wid  wansouae» 
be  feil  on  bis  aide.  '  Thundhur  in  turf,'  siz  I,  eomin'  down  tin  timea 
OBarter  thin  I  wint  up,  *  but  tbere's  somediin'  there  tbat's  not  right, 
abnre  enougb!'  Wid  this,  my  dear,  the  ghost  giv'  a  groan  out  ov  it 
ttat  id  scare  a  priest,  iv  he  wam't  agud  sodger,  an'  afthur  that,  a  kmg^ 
boQSt  moan,  like  a  person  in  tbrouble. 

^*  *  Sweet' Mother  o'  Hivin !  take  care  ov  us;  but  this  is  wondhurful 
all  out,'  siz  Tom. 

*<  <  Amin,'  sed  I,  mitj  sarious;  niver  was  I  so  mucb  feard.  '  What 
da  ye  tbink  well  do  any  way.  Dick?* 

** '  Faix,  this  baits  all  iver  I  knew  or  bard  ov;  the  sooner  we  lave 
tbia,  I  tbink  tbe  betthur«'  sed  be;  'let  us  make  clane  beds  over  to 
Tany  Brian's,  an'  bell  not  refuse  us  a  nigbt's  lodgin'.' 

^*  *  It  'ttd  be  bad  iv  be  wud,'  said  I;  'for  I  always  placed  grait  de- 
piadence  in  Tarry,  an'  be  niver  desaved  me  yet.  What  matthur  wud 
Ikere  be  in  it  iv  we  bad  a  cupple  o'  gud  cudgels  wid  us,  that  we  migbt 
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let  him  know  who  we  war  iv  he'd  offer  to  insult  us,  or  iv  we  had  a 

lanthnm  itseH^  to  eee  to  make  onr  way  gud»  it  'ud  be  sathisfacturj; 

bat  at  presint  he  has  the  adyantage  ov  us»  for  he  can  do  as  he  plases 

in  the  dark.    I  wish  we  had  a  Btiin  o'  light,  any  waj»  to  see  who 

he  ifly  that  we  might  be  sarteDy  an'  not  serkelate  a  false  report. 

Bat,  be  this  an'  be  that,  my  jewel,  I  hadn't  the  word  out  o'  my 

moath,  ontil  the  black  ginüeman  began  to  kick  up,  the  norra  knows 

what  aU,  for  as  soon  as  we  hard  him  movin',  Tom  thought  he  was 

on  for  parahnin'  ob,  an'  away  he  wint,  an'  the  divle  a  kmg  Dick 

aar  I  staid  afthurwards  to  see  what  it  was.    But,  my  darlint,  if 

we  hadn't  the  party  race  tUl  we  kern  to  Tarxy'a,  it  mtkes  no  odda. 

Why,  we  war  so  feaid,  that  I  wud  sometimes  think  he  was  jist  at 

my  heeby  althoagh  I  niver  lookt  behin'  me  to  see  whether  or  not. 

Ofkin  it  has  made  me  wondhur,  whin  Td  think  ov  it  sinoe,  for  how, 

undhor  hivin,  we  accompliced  our  joumey  in  the  dark,  ded  hoor  o'  the 

night,  whin  not  a  mother's  sowl  was  np,  barrin'  ourselves,  I  niver  cud 

onne  to  nndhorstan';  sorra  a  hapurth  cud  stop  us  at  the  same  time,  for 

DO  grayhoon'  cud  ran  soopiler  thin  we  did;  hedges  an'  ditchea  war 

ckaied  as  ai^  as  iv  they  had  niver  bin  in  oar  way,  exceptin'  wanst 

Ihat  DidL,  in  his  horry  to  be  oyer  the  ditches  first,  h^pined  to  rush 

ialo  a  qaaw,  an',  indbed,  only  we  war  somewhat  behin*  him,  the  poor 

61k>*  might  have  Stack  there  tili  mornin' ;  for  ye  persave  he  cudn't  see 

too  well,  at  any  rate,  an'  espeshally  thin;  thjroth,  it  surprised  me  to 

think  how  he  escaped  as  well  as  he  did.    But  afthur  we  reUved  an' 

exturkated  him,  it  wasn't  long  tül  we  arrived  at  Tarry's,  the  Shirts 

stickin'  to  oar  rerj  backs  as  iv  they  war  glued.     Up  to  the  doore  my- 

self  goes— for  I  was  niver  mity  pnllite — an'  I  rapped  at  it  as  iv  I  war 

OD  a  messidge  ov  death  an'  life.     Well,  nobody  made  me  no  anser  for 

•ome  tinie,  tili  at  lenth  I  was  goin'  to  foroe  the  doore  opin,  whin  Tany 

■poke  an'  sed, — 

**  *  Who  in  the  worl'  are  ye,  any  way;  or  what  do  ye  want  wid  me 
wX  this  hr  hoor  o'  the  night?' 

**  *  Up — up  wid  ye,  oat  o'  that,  an'  let  os  in,'  sed  Tom.  '  Shure  yer 
fllep  enough,  any  way,  for  it's  convanient  to  mornin'.' 

**  Well,  op  he  gets,  an'  lets  us  in. 

**  *  Wbat's  the  matthnr  wid  ye,  boys? — ^has  anythin'  bin  chaain'  yeP 
ais  he,  openin'  the  doore. 

*"Oh,  Mother  o'  Hivin  be  thankt,  for  we're  safe  at  last!'  sed  Tom. 

**  *  Bot  what  in  the  broad  worl'  cud  hav'  kipt  ye  oot  to  this  late 
hoor?  I'm  very  mach  afeard  yee^  hav'  bin  actin'  rather  improperly, 
er  ye'd  hav*  bin  anug  an'  oozy  in  yer  bids  by  this.' 

*^  *  Arrah,  is  it  dhramin'  ye  arel'  siz  L  '  Faix!  an'  yer  far  misthakin', 
tar  it's  qnite  airiy  in  the  mornin';  howandiver,  man's  dhrames  is  con- 
liirary  1^  times.  Maybe,  iv  we  cud  hav'  hilped  it»  we  wudn't  hav* 
thrubled  ye  at  sich  an  airly  hour,  at  any  rate.' 

**  *  Oh,  yer  mity  welcome,'  siz  Tarry,  '  to  remain  here;  but  to  teil 
yees  the  thrath,  I  was  a  little  timersom'  at  first  to  opin  the  doore,  not 
knowin'  who  yees  might  be.  But  teil  me,  boys,  war  ye  scarred  at 
anythin',  or  what's  the  matthur,  at  all,  at  all  ?* 

**  WeU,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  I  led  him  into  the  contints  ov 
everythin',  jLst  as  it  happined,  an'  as  I've  jist  towld  ye.  But  iv  he 
wam't  the  sorprised  man,  whin  he  hard  it,  it  bates  all  I 
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<<  <  What  do  je  think/  siz  he, '  iv  we'd  take  this  lAinp,  an'  sHp  «waj 
down  agin,  now  it's  gettin'  near  dajlight,  an'  see  what  it  cud  be?* 

« <  Throth,  an'  I  hav'  no  great  kurositj  to  do  that  same.  Bat  how- 
andiver,  shure  we  might  take  a  few  gud  sticks  along  wid  uß,  an'  thin 
we'd  be  somewhat  prepared  for  the  ginüeman,  iv  he'd  ofifer  to  mulist 

US.' 

^'  With  this,  mj  dear,  we  all  rose,  each  ov  us  havin'  a  gnd  black- 
thom  along  wid  us,  an'  Tany  carried  the  lanthum;  bat  afore  we  got 
to  the  place  where  we  war  frightined,  we  hadn't  much  want  for  it,  for 
the  sky  was  beginnin'  to  get  quite  clear.  Well,  whin  I  got  near  to 
the  place,  I  kept  a  sharp  eye,  to  see  iv  I  cud  persave  anjthin' ;  whin, 
behould  je,  the  first  thing  I  happined  to  get  mj  two  ejes  upon,  was 
the  big  black  thing. 

"  *'  Thundhur  an'  turf,'  siz  I  to  Tany,  '  but  jonder  it  is,  an'  not 
wan  inch  it  has  budged  since  we  war  here  afore.' 

"  *  An'  are  ye  sartin  that's  it?'  siz  Tarry. 

« i  Why,  blur  an'  ouns,  are  ye  blin'  ?    Don't  ye  see  it  ?*  siz  L 

'^ '  Quite  piain,'  siz  he;  '  but  shure,  that's  no  ghost!" 

*< '  An'  what  'ill  ye  make  ov  it,'  siz  I,  '  iv  it's  not  somethin'  speritual?' 

'*  Jist  as  I  happined  to  spake  these  words,  what  does  it  do  but  lift  up 
its  head  quaitly,  an'  make  as  iv  it  wanted  to  git  up  on  its  feet.  Shure 
enough,  we  all  watched  it  mity  partiklar;  but  Tarry,  whin  it  tumed 
roun'  its  hed,  liflted  up  bis  cudgel,  swearin'  that  '  every  livin'  sowl  ov 
US  should  be  made  to  feel  it.' 

"  *  Why,'  siz  Tom,  *  is  aujrthin'  wrong?' 

<<  <  Purshuin'  to  yees,  for  a  set  ov  cowards,  what  war  ye  afeard  ov  ? 
Is  it  ov  owld  Nid  Connor  ye'd  be  afeard  T 

<*  Well,  my  dear  life  o'  the  worl',  whin  I  hard  him  say  this,  I  thought 
my  face  id  take  fire  with  parfit  shame,  for  I  at  wanst  saw  what  it  was 
the  whole  time.  Tom  an'  bis  cussin  war  for  givin'  him  what  he  was 
desarvin'  ov  for  not  spakin'  to  thim;  but  the  poor  fello'  was  so  tosse- 
kated  whin  he  left  the  dance,  that  norra  a  stip  further  he  was  able  to 
go,  iv  he  had  even  bin  paid  for  it  An'  as  we  war  jist  gettin'  up  to 
the  place,  he  had  woke,  an'  was  sthrivin'  to  rise,  but  cudn't. 

"  ^  Well,  bad  luck  to  ye,'  siz  I,  ^  but  this  was  a  quare  place  for  ye  to 
stop  all  night  to  frightin  peple.'  At  the  same  time,  I  suppose  he  <&dn't 
know  what  he  was  dein';  an',  in  throtb,  he  was  very  little  betthur 
yet,  for  two  ov  us  had  to  bring  him  to  bis  home  as  well  as  we  cud,  an' 
iv  that  was  an  aisy  task,  lave  it  to  me. 

''Havin'  now  nothin'  to  fear,  we  all  wint  home  afthur  we  left 
Connor,  not  a  little  ashamed  at  our  own  wakeness,  although  Tany  had 
promised  to  keep  it  a  sacrit  from  everjr  wan.  Howandiver,  nothin' 
fnghtined  us  afthurwards,  for  ye  see  it  made  us  bould  an'  stout- 
hearted  wan  way.  An',  to  teil  ye  the  thruth,  we  didn't  wandhur  out 
far  from  home,  after  night  agin,  for  some  time." 
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It  is  onlj  lately  that  the  attention  of  leamed  and  adventurouB  travellers 
has  directed  itself  towards  those  snow-clad  mountains  and  well-watered 
plains  which  now  offer  to  the  eye  a  melancholj  spectade  of  decaj  and 
devastation,  and  are  tenanted  in  great  part  bj  fierce  and  onapproachable 
tribes;  bat  where,  in  times  even  anterior  to  the  dawn  of  profane 
history,  and  before  the  sun  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon  had  risen  in  the  East, 
Eiam,  as  Scriptare  teils  us,  wasalready  a  nation;  whilst,  in  laterdayB, 
the  same  coantry,  ander  the  name  of  Elymüs,  attracted  towards  its 
rieh  temples,  the  cupidity  of  the  Greek  and  Parthian  conquerors. 
Here,  also,  stood  Susa,  the  rival  of  Babylon  and  Ecbatana,  **  Shashan, 
the  palace,"  where  Daniel  had  his  prophetic  vision,  and  wlüch  was  the 
spring  residence  of  the  "  King  of  kings." 

On  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  these  countries  with  the 
Baron  de  Bode,  we  mast  ezpress  oar  objections  to  the  name  of  Ara- 
bistan.  He  himself  says  that  the  coantry  is  denominated  Khazistan, 
er  Arabistan;  why  not,  then,  have  aeed  the  first  appellation,  as  most 
familiär,  most  expressive,  and  less  liable  to  misinterpretation? 

The  early  part  of  the  baron's  journey  from  Teheran,  where  he  was 
attached  to  the  Russian  embassy,  to  the  plains  of  Marghab,  does  not 
•possess  any  marked  interest.  Bat,  arrived  at  the  great  throne  of  the 
ancient  kings  of  Persia,  and  at  the  tomb  of  C3rrus,  he  informs  us  that  a 
certain  Padre  Giovanni  oflsfahan,  has  recently  discovered  a  hieroglyphic 
inscription  apon  one  of  the  marble  slabs.  Many  circamstances,  sach  as 
the  character  of  the  portals  or  propylse,  the  appearance  of  the  Iotas,  and 
the  winged  cherabim  among  the  sculptares,  and,  indeed,  the  refinement 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  arts  displayed  in  the  older  monuments,  and  com- 
pared  with  the  remarkable  simplicity  of  the  manners  of  the  people,  as 
displayed  in  the  scalptares,  have  led  to  inferences  that  Persian  archi- 
tecture  is  of  Egyptian  origin.  Bat  the  character  of  these  so-called 
hieroglyphs  woold  reqaire  farther  examination  before  they  can  be 
admitted  as  definite  testimony  of  the  connexion  of  the  two  coantries 
baving  been  intimate  before  the  time  of  Cambyses. 

The  second  point  of  interest  is,  that  the  baron  was  warped  ap  by 
ropes  into  one  of  the  royal  tombs  at  Nackshi  Rustam,  that  of  Darins 
Hystaspes,  and  that  he  foand  the  interior  present  considerable  differ- 
ence  from  that  of  Cambyses— -which  has  been  visited  by  several  travel- 
lers — in  that  it  had  no  less  than  nine  stone  excavations,  while  the 
niches  were  not  arched.  It  is  mach  to  be  regretted  that  the  sketch  of 
the  interior  of  this  tomb,  referred  to  in  the  text,  has  by  some  accident 
been  omitted. 

The  Baron  also  ascended  to  the  sammit  of  the  hill  of  Istakhr,  on  the 
plains  of  Persepolis  ;  where  he  foand  a  dilapidated  tower,  a  cariously 
wroaght  vessel,  broken  bricks,  and  an  immense  reservoir  for  water» 
with  a  carioos  inscription. 

The  piain  of  Persepolis,  commonly  called  that  of  Merdasht,  he 
divides  into  a  namber  of  bulaks,  or  territorial  divisions,  with  different 

*  Travels  in  Lvriitan  and  Anbittan.   By  the  Baron  C.  A«  de  Bode.  2  voU.  8vou 
Mtdden  and  Co.,  London. 
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names  ;  the  renowned  Bend  Emir  is  now  the  Kum-Finiz  and  the 
Kur  is  made  the  Polvar.  These  geographica!  nomenclatures,  so 
variable  io  the  East,  do  not  affect  the  great  question  as  to  the  Araxes, 
Medus,  and  Cyrus  rivers;  the  Baron  would  have  conferred  more  benefit 
to  science  by  informing  us  where  was  the  galf  "  quo  Pasargadas  sep* 
timo  die  navigatur/'  by  the  Sitiogagus  of  Pliny^  the  Agrodates  of 
Strabo. 

The  Baron  de  Bode  removes  M«  Lassen's  doubts  as  to  the  crescent 
being  among  the  Persepolitan  sculptures.  It  appears,  also,  that  two 
French  archaeologists,  have  lately  disentombed  a  bull  of  exquisite 
workmanship.  This,  with  the  statue  of  Shapur,  in  the  celebrated 
cave,  would  be  the  only  two  examples  of  such  in  Persia. 

From  Persepolis,  the  Baron  travelled  to  Shapur  by  Shiraz  and 
Kauzerun.  He  asoertained  the  correct  name  of  the  piain  of  Abdui  to 
be  Deshtber;  and  he  doubts  the  formidable  passage  of  the  Kutel-i- 
Dokhter,  or  of  ^'  the  Daughter^'  (g^^O  being  the  CHmax,  or  ElimakeSy 
of  the  andents«  It  appears,  indeed,  Üiat  the  step-like  passes  were  in 
tlie  interior  of  the  country,  and  at  the  Jaddehi  Ata-beg,  above  the  city 
of  the  Uxians. 

AiTived  at  Shapur,  he  remarks,  that  the  sculptured  prisoner  is  too 
young  for  Yalerian  ;  but  this  is  decidedly  hypercriticism  upon  Sasa- 
rian  art.  The  To6k  is  limestone,  not  porphyry.  After  taking  a 
fiketch  of  the  prostrate  statue  of  Shapur — 

**  1  wished  mneh,"  says  the  Baron,  **  to  get  to  the  end  of  the  grotto,  bat  mf 
gnidei  amiTed  me  very  seriomly  that  it  had  nooe ;  tfaateyen  Veli-Kiian  (the  noCed 
Tobber)  the  modern  BrOStam  of  the  Mamaseni,  bad  ooee  yentnred  &r  into  the 
howels  of  the  monntain ;  that  he  came  into  a  Bpacions  hall,  throngh  which  a  lub- 
terraneons  riTer  flows,  and  spent  the  night  carousing  there  with  bis  friends;  but  no 
one  had  gone  beyomd^  and^  infaet^  no  om  cotdd. 

**  This  would  not  bare  proved  a  suffident  argnment  to  diasnade  me  ftom  Ten- 
toring  fnrther,  had  not  a  atronger  motiTe  induoed  na  to  retrace  our  atepi. 

**  As  our  foottng  was  far  Som  being  snre,  and  we  were  contlnually  stombling 
oyer  nneven  groond,  or  getting  into  pools  of  water,  the  guides  had  lost  or  wetted 
many  of  their  tapers,  and  our  stock  of  rags  for  making  new  torcbes  was  neaily 
cxhaosted ;  so,  making  a  yirtoe  of  necessity,  we  retreated,  frightening,  by  the  way, 
swarma  of  wild  ^geons,  which  nestle  in  the  walls  of  these  lofty  grottoes." 

Now,  this  is  but  a  repetition  of  the  exaggerations  lent  to  this  cav e  by 
ihe  Persians,  and  recorded  by  Morier,  Ousely,  Fräser,  and  other  tra- 
Tellers,  and  which  has  now  found  its  way  into  all  geographies.  The 
readers  of  Ainswobth's  Magazine  (No.  ir.)  will  there  find,  that  an 
Englishman,  with  a  solitary  candle,  and  by  merely  taking  off  his  shoes 
and  stockings,  explored  tlus  supposed  fathomless  grotto  to  its  most 
xemote  recesses. 

The  Baron  crossed  from  the  vaüey  of  the  river  of  Shapur  to  that  of 
ihe  Ab  Shir,  by  the  pass  of  Naskhi  Behram,  which  enabled  him  to 
give  a  sketch  and  description  of  the  sculptures,  which  represent  Beh- 
ram— probably  the  last  hing  of  that  name — with  two  mobids,  or  high 
priests,  on  the  left,  and  two  prisoners  on  the  right,  wearing  high  ciqps, 
aimilar  to  those  seen  on  the  coins  of  the  Arsacidss. 

Anived  at  Behbehan,  he  visited  the  adjacent  ruins  of  Arr^an; 
connected  with  which  we  find  proof  of  the  former  existence  of  the 
Ardea  of  Ptolemy,  of  the  city  of  Kai  Kobad,  of  the  Kayanian  dynasty, 
aocording  to  d'Herbelot ;  but  of  the  Sassanian  Kobad,  according  to 
Yakuti,  which  would  make  an  immense  differenoe ;  and  of  the  Afiylom 
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Fersanimy  into  which  several  of  Alezander's  successorsy  and  the  Par» 
thian  kings,  vainly  attempted  to  penetrate.  Associated  with  these 
was  the  andent  fire-temple  of  Ardjaiiy  erected  towards  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Lur-asp,  (&om  whom  the  eountry  takes  its  name,)  and  which 
appears  to  have  been  situated  in  the  stndts  of  Tengi-Teko,  from 
whence  the  Kurdistan  river  issues  into  the  piain,  and  where  is  a 
fissure,  oat  of  which  runs  that  species  of  asphialte  called  mumia,  and 
which  formerlj,  like  the  fires  of  Kerkuk,  entertained  a  perpetnal 
fame. 

We  cannot,  however,  agree  with  the  baron,  that  this  was  the  gum 
mentioned  bj  Dioscorides;  and  he  is  led  into  error  bj  Kinneir,  in 
atadng  that  the  Kurdistan,  or  Jerrahi,  flows  into  the  Kuran  rirer,  as 
atated  in  the  text,  (voL  i.,  p.  343.)  He  has  himself  quoted  a  passage 
in  the  appendix,  (toI.  ii.,  p.  355,)  from  '^  Ainsworth's  Besearches,^  &c.^ 
in  whidi  it  is  distinctlj  stated  that  the  Jerrahi,  after  parting  with 
Seren  canals,  loses  itself  in  the  Persian  Gulf ;  whüe  the  eanal  that  flows 
into  the  Kuran  is  onlj  the  main  Channel  of  the  Dorak  canaL 

The  Baron  finds  another  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  to  add  to  previous 
existing  confusion,  in  a  viUage  ofthat  name,  between  Tashun  and Man- 
janik.  The  fact  is  curious,  in  connexion  with  many  local  legends^ 
bat  the  Holj  Writ  is  definite,  that  the  Ur  of  Abraham  was  in  Meao- 
potamia.  Like  Urchoe,  this  must  have  been  a  post  Babjlonian  Chal- 
dean  site;  and  it  is,  no  doubt,  owing  to  the  existence  of  a  Chaldean 
eok>ny  in  Susiana  that  the  legend  of  the  patriarch's  being  put  into  the 
fire,  has  been  attributed  aüke  to  Tashun  and  Manjanik,  as  noticed 
bj  Cokmel  BawHnson. 

It  is  remarkaUe,  also,  that,  as  at  Urfah,  (the  real  Ur,)  there  exist 
facred  fish  at  Tashun,  whose  name  is  derived  from  Atash,  "  fire.'* 
Bawlinson  placed  them  at  Shushan,  where  Lajard  could  not  find  them. 
The  Baron  discovered  them  at  Tashun.  The  Baron,  notwithstanding 
the  remonstranoes  of  the  guardian,  fried  some  holy  fish,  and  found  them 
Torj  palataUe. 

We  next  arrive  at  the  new  and  remarkable  sculptures  of  Tengi 
Sanlek.  The  first  of  these  represents  a  mobid  or  high  priest,  with 
cooical  ci4>  and  frizzled  hair,  Standing  by  a  fire  altar,  surmounted  by  a 
eonical  pile,  on  which  is  tied  the  sacred  kosti,  or  cincture  of  the  Zend- 
Avesta,  with  two  enda  Streaming  downwards : 

M  His  mantle  back,  and  show'd  beneath 
The  Oebr  bell  that  round  bim  hang ;" 

and  which  occurs  in  some  form  or  other  in  ahnest  all  the  Sassanian 
•cnlptares.  What  is  still  more  interesting  to  travellers,  is,  that  it  is 
sverred  that  Grebr  altars  stiU  exist  to  Ihe  present  daj,  in  the  Parsi 
templea  «t  Yesd,  where  the  people  also  still  wear  the  distinctive  badge 
of  the  foOowers  of  Zoroaster.  A  king,  or  great  man,  is  seated  next  to 
tbe  mobid,  and  nine  foUowers  stand  upright. 

A  seoond  scolptnre  represents  a  figure  redinuig  on  a  oouch  of 
Sgjptian  form,  and  holding  a  circlet  in  its  extended  band.  Two 
ügnrea  are  seated  at  the  foot  of  the  couch,  each  with  an  arrow-headed 
spear  in  the  right  band;  one  of  them  has  a  sort  of  diadem  on  the  head, 
eoofiiating  of  six  spreading  rays,  with  little  globulea  at  the  extremity  of 
eadi  ray.  Qn  another  monolite,  is  a  lady  on  horseback,  riding  in  the 
andern  fadiion,  on)y  with  legs  hanging  down  the  righi  side  of  the 
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faorsey  and  punued  bj  some  warriorsy  who^  from  their  dwarfifih  figures 
and  weaponsy  are  known  to  be  Babjlonians.* 

Inscriptions  acoompanied  these  scolptnres,  wbich,  like  them,  differed 
from  anything  yet  met  with  at  Persepolis,  Shapnr,  Bisitun,  or  else- 
vhere.  The  sculptures  appear  to  refer  to  the  wars  of  the  Elymites 
and  Babylonianfly  and  the  inscriptions  to  the  andent  language  of  the 
Elam,  whichy  as  far  as  yet  observcd,  is  analogous  in  the  graphiod  System 
with  the  Chaldean  and  Phoenician,  haying  affinities  with  the  Pehlvi  and 
Sabean. 

Passing  throngh  a  remarkable  gateway  of  Sassanian  times,  called  the 
Lome  Toli-Crate,  the  Baron  identifies  Tezeng,  at  which  he  nezt  arrived, 
with  Tayyib,  from  both  pkces  possessing  a  talisman  against  scorpions, 
and  with  Taboe,  where  Antiochus  expired  after  his  unsuccessful  expe- 
dition  against  the  fire-temples  of  the  Elymites. 

The  Baron's  exploration  of  Manjanik  appears  to  have  been  very 
cursory.  He  does  not  believe  any  of  the  ruins  to  be  of  more  remote 
age  than  that  of  the  Sasanides.  lipon  this  subject,  as  well  as  upon  the 
Sites  of  Elymais  and  of  Susa,  and  yarious  monuments  in  the  whole 
a^jacent  mountainous  country,  we  may  soon  expect  much  important 
Information  from  Mr.  Layard,  who  has  explored  the  whole  carefully, 
assisted  by  an  experienced  pencil,  and,  it  is  said,  is  now  on  his  way  to 
this  country. 

The  sculptures  at  Mal-Amir  are  interesting  in  themselves,  and  are 
rendered  yet  more  so,  from  being  acoompanied  by  a  large  inscription 
in  arrow-headed  charaeters.  In  the  report  given  to  the  Royal  Greo- 
graphical  Society  by  the  Baron  de  Bode,  he  called  this  place  Shikoftehi- 
Sulelman;  but  he  has  noi^  adopted  the  more  correct  orthography  of 
Colonel  RawUnson,  of  Shikafi-Sahnan,  <^  The  Cave  of  Sahnan,**  tutor 
of  Ali,  and  a  Joint  incamation  in  the  Ali  Bahi  doctrine.  Layard 
designates  the  two  colossal  figures  as  Mobids;  and  the  Hebrew  lodk.  of 
hair,  and  chaste  Grecian  head-dress  of  one  of  the  females  are  curioos. 

The  Baron  de  Bode  identifies  the  causeway  now  called  the  Jaddehi 
Ata-begy  and  which  enters  the  mountains  at  this  point,  with  the  ladder- 
Toad  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  the  CUimax  Megale  of  Pliny.  It  joins 
the  road  followed  by  Stooqueler  from  Behbehan  to  Isfahan,  at  a  pkce 
called  Felad,  (PeUut,  in  Ikb*.  Stocqueler's  Journal,)  and  at  which  point, 
Mr.  Stooqueler  further  says,  there  is  a  road  to  Shiraz.  In  consequence 
of  this  identification,  the  town  of  the  Uxians,  besieged  by  Alezander 
the  Great,  in  his  march  from  Susa  to  Peraepolis,  would  find  its  em- 
plaoement  in  the  piain  of  Mal  Amir,  below  the  remarkable  sculptures. 

•  «<  The  Baron  ettablishes  a  curioos  analogT  between  thif  bas-relief  and  a  pswiiyc 
in '  Vathek«*  in  which  tho  khaliTs  mother,  Carathia,  moonted  on  her  aboomiki,  la» 
in  her  attempt  to  dettro^  the  diminntiTe  Galchenrou,  aUacked  and  pnitaed  bj  the 
dwarft  in  defence  of  theur  yoatbfiil  charge. 

**  It  80  happena,  that  the  Tengi  Sanlek  liea  in  the  wtrj  direotion  the  Commander 
of  the  Faithröl  ii  made  to  pnnne  along  the  moontaina,  on  hia  Jooniey  from  8a- 
marrah  to  the  nüna  of  latakhr»  or  PerMpolia,  and  the  analogy  ia  ao  renuurkable^ 
that  the  Baron  remariLa,  that  if  the  original  of '  Vathek'  waa  realljr  fimnd  m  the 
Ettt,  we  may  in  that  caae  accoont  for  the  fiioU  of  the  baa-relieft  at  Tengi  SanMc 
haring  inapired  the  Imagination  of  an  Arab  romaooer  who  may  hare  Tiaited  the 
apot  before  he  wrote  hia  tale.  It  ia  not,  howerer,  to  be  omitted«  that  abonUkkl 
waa  a  camel,  and  the  weapona  naed  by  the  dwarfli  were  the  naila  of  the  fingera, 
which  they  employed  to  acratch  the  hoc  of  Carathia,  *  with  the  ntmoat  aeal»* 
whereaa,  in  the  oaa-relief,  the  pigmiea  are  armed  with  more  warlike  weapona,  in 
the  ahape  of  bowa  and  arrowi,  aa  well  aa  hage  etonca,  conunenaorate  with,  their 
own  tise.** 
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The  Baron  gives  a  very  different  account  of  the  campaign  of  the 
Tarka  against  the  Cha'b  Arabs  from  that  which  we  had  latelj  oocasion  to 
reFert  to,  aa  giyen  bj  M.  Fontanier.  And  well  he  might!  He  is,  how- 
«▼er,  wrong  in  supposing  that  the  Sheikh  was  Ignorant  of  the  in- 
tentions  of  Ali  Pasha.  This  was  his  tale  to  the  Fersians.  We 
observe  that  the  Baron  reproduces  the  original  orthograghy  Cha'b, 
written  Kai)  by  Mr.  Benouard.  The  Arabs  of  Arabistan,  or  Fersian 
Arabia,  pronoonoe  the  A,  ch, 

The  joamej  from  Mal  Amir  to  Shuster  was  rather  hastily  per- 
formedy  nor  is  there  anything  new  conceming  the  existing  and  ancient 
Sites  in  the  Koran  and  Kerkah  rivers  and  their  tributaries.  There  is, 
however,  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  tomb  of  Daniel,  and  a  confirmationr 
of  the  unpleasant  legend  current,  concerning  the  Black  Stone. 

The  route  foUowed  from  Diz-fol  to  Khorremabad  is  the  same  as 
that  taken  by  Colonel  Bawlinson,  as  far  as  to  the  Kashgan  river,  and, 
what  little  of  it  is  new,  does  not  possess  the  detail  and  careful  examina- 
tba  which  characterize  the  latter  traveller.  At  Khorremabad,  how- 
eTer,  M.  de  Bode  rendered  a  Service  by  copying  a  Kufic  inscription  of 
some  length.  It  must  be  observed,  in  regard  to  the  hasty  manner  in 
which  the  latter  part  of  the  joumey  is  performed,  that  the  Baron  did 
not,  like  Colonel  Bawlinson,  travel  at  the  head  of  a  regiment;  and  yet 
the  latter  was  also  once  or  twice  frustrated  in  his  examinations  in  this 
wild  oonntry,  where  Captains  Grant  and  Fotheringham  were  put  to 
death  for  not  abjiuing  their  religion;  nor  did  he,  Uke  Layard,  adopt  the 
dreds  of  the  people,  and  live  for  months  with  the  chieftains.  Under 
the  ciicomstances,  the  Baron  effected  a  great  deal.  We  have  endea- 
▼ouied  to  give  some  idea  of  the  chief  of  his  labours  and  explora- 
tioos,  and  for  them  he  will  have  the  gratitude  and  applause  of  all 
kvers  of  knowledge,  discovery,  and  enterprise. 

We  ooght  not  to  omit  to  mention,  that  appended  is  a  commentary 
iqKm  the  marches  of  Alexander  and  of  Timur,  in  which  latter  he  has 
been  assisted  in  comparing  several  MSS.  of  the  original  work  of 
8herefu-d-din,  in  the  possession  of  the  Hon.  the  £ast  India  Company, 
bj  Mr.  Benouard,  and  which  may  be  considered  as  a  very  yaluable 
addition  to  oomparative  geography. 


ON  A  PICTÜBE  OF  SAINT  PAUL, 

19  HIS  CUABACTfiB  OF  8AUL  JOUBNETING  TO  DAMASCUS. 

BT  THOMAS  BOSCOE. 

Whosb  if  yon  i word — ^that  Toice  and  eye  of  flame— 

Tbat  beait  of  inextingaithable  ire  ? 

Who  bears  the  dongeon-ke^s,  and  bonds  and  fire  ? 
AloDg  hif  dark  and  blood-stained  path  be  came — 
I>eath  in  bis  Toice,  and  terror  in  bis  name — 

Tempting  tbe  migbt  of  Heaveu's  Eternal  Sire  l 

Lo !  that  ligbt  shone — ^tbe  snn'a  yeil'd  beams  ezpire— • 
The  SaTionr's  seif,  the  Saviour's  lipe  proclaim. 
WhoM  b  yon  fonn  stretcb'd  on  the  earth's  cold  bed, 

Widi  smitten  soul  and  tears  of  agonr» 
Moarning  the  past  ? — Heaven*«  blewed  ligbt  that  fled 

His  visoal  orbs— beam*d  on  the  inward  eye^» 
He  heard  the  Toiee  that  stills  the  raging  deep 
And  bis  awed  spirit  sank  in  yision'd  sleep. 
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BY  MES.  WHITE. 
PAHT  I. — THK  COVE  OP  CORK. 

In  these  days,  when  steaming  and  yachting  have  brought  distant 
places  into  dose  prozimity^  the  Cove  of  Cork  mtist  be  as  well  known 
to  the  tourist  as  the  Duke  of  York's  pillar  to  a  member  of  the  Carlton 
Club.  Formerly,  this  pretty  watering*place  conaisted  of  nothing  more 
than  an  assemblage  of  fishermen's  huts;  but  the  war  raised  Cove  to 
its  present  altitude,  and,  during  its  continuance,  rows  of  houses  were 
gradually  added  to  each  other,  tiU  the  sunny  hill  became  a  mass 
of  stone  and  mortar.  Palmy  days  were  those,  when  six  or 
seven  hundred  sail  crowded  its  splendid  harbour,  and  its  streets 
were  thronged  with  the  bold  hearts  that  manned  them !  Then 
it  was  that  the  Citizens  of  Cork  first  disoovered  the  healthfulness  of 
its  air  and  water;  and,  from  being  a  place  of  minor  import,  it  sud- 
<lenly  became  the  Mon^ielier  of  Ireland,  and  what  with  military 
men,  naval  officers,  and  bathers,  one  of  the  gayest  little  spots  ima- 
ginable.  Boating  parties  by  day,  and  balls  at  night,  delightfully  broke 
the  monotony  of  embarkations,  and  military  funerals^  up  to  that  time, 
the  staple  spectades  of  the  town;  and  but  too  well  did  the  liyely 
airs  of  Ihe  band  in  the  barrack-yard,  each  aftemoon,  efface  from 
the  hearts  and  ears  of  the  fair  promenaders,  the  recollection  of  those 
cries  of  anguish,  and  scenes  of  misery,  that  daily  greeted  them  in  their 
Visits  to  the  beach.  Those  were  the  days!  when  ladies  lost  their  hearts 
to  the  officers  of  one  regiment,  with  a  right  of  reversion  to  their  suc- 
cessors  in  the  next;  when  the  constant  recurrence  of  pic-nics  and 
country-dances  first  rendered  them  conyersant  with  the  merits  of 
French  chalk  and  stale  bread-crumbs,  for  not  all  the  profits  arising 
from  distiUeries,  and  ooal-stores  to  boot,  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
Support  the  alteration  of  material  and  mode  necessary  to  sport  novelty 
on  each  occasion. 

In  those  days,  soldiers  and  sailors  made  Sandwiches  of  five-pound 
notes  in  bread  and  butter,  and  left  many  a  looker-on  to  the  fate  of 
Rachel,  "  who  would  not  be  comforted,  because  they  were  not.^  In 
fact,  money  and  independence  were  so  profuse,  that  if  you  found  fault 
with  the  extortionate  price  of  any  article,  the  shopkeepers  snapped 
their  fingers  in  your  face,  and  informed  you  that  they  could  afford  to 
eat,  drink,  or  wear  it  themselves,  as  the  case  might  be. 

'^  Alas,  for  time! — still  more  alas,  for  changeP'  we  look  in  vain  for 
these  signs  of  saucy  independence;  no  barracks,  no  band,  no  balls, 
except  at  the  annual  regatta.  Cove  has  gradually  sunk  into  a  graceful 
•quietude  perfectly  foreign  to  its  former  nature.  Now  and  then,  indeed, 
an  occasional  covey  of  transports,  or  an  advertised  call  of  some  experi- 
mental  squadron,  brings  down  all  Cork,  with  the  Corporation  at  its 
head,  and  a  presentation  of  the  freedom  of  the  dty  in  a  silver  box  for 
its  Commander;  but  these  events  are  rare. 

At  the  period  of  my  story,  all  the  ebullition  had  paased  away  from 
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Cove.  The  panoplj  of  war  had  long  since  deserted  its  stieets  and  bar» 
boor,  bat  the  bickerings  of  private  spieen,  and  the  more  dedded  machi- 
nations  of  party  feelings  had  not  yet  robbed  it  of  its  chief  pride  and 
Ornament; — ^it  was  still  a  nayal  Station,  with  the  graceful  pennant,  and 
red-crossed  flag  of  England  waving  npon  its  waters,  and  the  presenoe 
of  the  gnard-ship,  and  admiral's  honse,  giving  importance  to  it  as  a 
town.  Spike  Island  was  then,  as  now,  the  general  depot  of  regiments 
proceeding  abroad,  and  this  circumstance  continned  to  Cove  the 
sembUnce  of  a  miiitaary  place;  for  the  officers,  gkd  to  escape  the 
dorance  of  their  island-garrison,  might  be  seen  eyerj  fine  day  sann- 
tering  in  gronps  around  Thomas's,  the  Club  House,  er  the  Library,  or 
mingling  with  the  promenaders  on  the  Quay  or  New-road. 

With  the  exeeption  of  three  or  fonr  resident  families  of  distinction 
in  the  vicinity,  there  were  few  persons  nnconnected  with  govemment 
with  any  particalar  pretensions  to  rank,  and  these  were  regarded  in 
the  li^t  oiparvenus  by  the  landed  people,  and  as  interlopers  by  the 
town-folks;  hence,  three  distinct  classes  of  society  existed  among  them 
— the  first  being  as  deddedly  exdnsive  and  unapproachable  as  the 
most  patridan  aspirant  of  fashion  that  May-fair  or  Almack's  could 
prodnce;  the  next,  jealous  of  their  position,  and  affecting  the  same 
contemptaoos  air  towards  the  no  less  pretending  professional  people 
and  retired  men  of  business,  who,  according  to  circumstance,  sported 
a  brass-plated  door  on  the  beach,  or  a  cottage  om^  on  Spyhill, 
or  some  other  Spot  in  the  snburbs;  while  these  latter  reyenged  them- 
selves  by  forestalüng  the  prime  joints  in  the  market,  dressing  their 
wives  and  daughters  more  expensively  than  the  others  conld  afford 
to  do,  and  exhibiting  upon  all  convenient  occasions  their  contempt  of 
the  poorer,  but  more  aristocratic  placemen.  There  were,  however, 
two  or  three  families  who  enjoyed  a  medimn  position  between  these 
two  parties,  half-pay  officers,  who  took  rank  with  the  first,  and  dinners 
with  the  second,  and  to  one  of  these  priyüeged  ßumlies  I  must  draw 
the  attention  of  the  reader. 

Among  the  many  memorable  events  that  the  war  had  given  rise  to 
in  Cove,  was  the  marriage  of  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  with  a  very 
beautiful  but  low-bom  girl.  The  lieutenant  was  young;  the  lady^ 
like  most  beauties,  whatever  their  rank,  wilful  and  imperative.  She 
was  a  cathdic,  too,  and  set  about  the  task  of  proselytizing  her  hus- 
band  with  an  ardour  that,  so  long  as  the  necessity  existed,  never 
abated;  although  years  passed  by  before  he  gave  outward  and  visible 
sign  of  faith  in  his  new  creed. 

With  the  war,  the  lieutenant's  occupation  was  gone,  and,  obtain- 
ing  a  dvil  Situation  under  govemment  in  addition  to  his  half-pay,  he 
who  had  so  long  *'  braved  the  battle  and  the  breeze,"  sank  into  the 
quietude  of  domestic  life,  or  its  appearance,  which  was  all,  some  ill- 
natured  persons  pretended  to  whisper,  that  could  be  said  for  him. 

At  the  dato  of  my  story,  the  lieutenant  was  a  slight,  mild-looking 
man,  wearing  his  own  gray  hair,  brought  forward  over  a  littlß  Space 
in  the  eentre  of  his  head,  which  the  foot  of  time  in  striding  over  it  had 
made  bare;  while  his  wife  had  become  a  large,  bold-looking,  but  still 
handsome  woman,  with  a  Junonian  eye,  füll  of  lustre  and  imperious- 
ness.  Moreover,  they  were  surrounded  by  some  dozen  children,  chieflj 
daughters ;  the  eldest  of  whom  inherited  more  than  her  mother^s 
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beaut^r,  but  cast  in  a  softer  mould— a  taU,  fine  form,  lustrous  blae 
eyes,  and  the  most  perfect  features.  She  became  the  undisputed  toast 
of  the  oonnty.  Edueated  at  a  convent,  with  a  yiew,  it  was  said,  to 
taking  the  Teily  no  sooner  did  her  personal  charms  develope  them- 
selveSy  than  seeular  feelings  took  possession  of  her  modiery  and 
induced  a  very  opposite  determination  with  r^ard  to  her  fatnre 
fate. 

From  the  period  of  her  marriage  Mrs.  Drewitt's  natural  ambition 
had  received  strong  stimulants,  in  her  frequent  coUision  with  persona 
of  superior  rank  and  fortune,  and,  dazzled  by  the  nameless  chann, 
which  real  high  breeding  exercises  over  its  circle,  with  a  mistake 
natural  to  a  vulgär  mind,  she  erred  as  to  the  source  of  the  spell  she 
felty  but  did  not  understand;  and  set  up  wealth  as  the  Standard  of 
worldly  exoellence— the  desideratum  of  life.  Every  other  oonsidera- 
tion  merged  in  this,  and  in  her  heart  she  determined  to  make  her 
daughter's  beauty  subservient  to  its  attainment.  Calculating  the 
chances  in  her  favour,  from  a  comparison  of  her  own  early  circum- 
fltances,  she  Struck  a  balance  greatly  in  favour  of  the  former's  birth, 
and  education,  and  decided,  that  if  wanting  these  a  lieutenant  had 
fallen  to  her  share,  Mary  had  a  right  to  look  for  much  higher  rank; 
and,  in  her  Imagination,  she  booked  her  for  a  colonel,  or  at  least,  a 
captain. 

In  a  Short — a  very  short  time,  after  leaving  the  convent,  Maiy 
Drewitt  began  to  listen,  with  no  slight  degree  of  interest,  to  some 
auch  hints  as  the  foUowing: — 

"  Did  you  obsenre,  Mary,  those  splendid  diamonds  Mrs.  Admiral 
Flunket  wore  last  night?  ** 

^'  Perhaps,"  said  Mary,  with  a  Uttle  of  the  leaven  of  enyy  in  the 
Suggestion — "  perhaps  Üiej  were  paste." 

<'The  admiral's  wife  wear  paste!"  exdaimed  Mrs.  Drewitt,  in  a 
tone  that  threw  away  the  supposition  as  preposterous. 

"  And  why  not?  *'  continued  Mary ;  "  do  you  remember  the  story 

Mr.  Roberts  told  us  of  the  Duchess  of  D ^'s  diamonds,  who  pledged 

them  to  pay  her  gambling  debts,  and  always  wore  paste  of  the  same 
form  that  were  never  detected?" 

*'  Pshaw  I  what  has  Mr.  Roberts'  story  to  do  with  Mrs.  Flunket'a 
diamonds?  They  are  real,  I  can  teil  you;  for  Mrs.  Secretary  Ellis 
told  Mrs.  Captain  Twiss  that  she  never  saw  such  elegant  jeweUery, 
nor  such  a  power  of  it,  as  Mrs.  Plunket  has ;  Lady  Clinton's  was 
nothing  to  it.  Wasn't  that  same  necklace  the  show  of  Cork,  when  it 
was  sent  to  be  reset.  What  luck  some  people  have,"  she  continued, 
looking  towards  the  door,  as  if  afraid  of  some  one's  being  within  hear- 
ing,  and  dropping  her  voice,  as  she  added,  ''  for  you  know  she  was  no 
lady.- 

*'  Nor  ever  will  be,"  rejoined  Mary,  a  litde  spitefully. 

**  Well,  but  that's  neither  here  nor  there,  Mary  Drewitt,''  inter- 
rupted  her  mother;  **  she  has  that  that's  better  to  her  than  being  bom 
a  lady — ^hasn't  she  money  and  rank  both  ?  and  what  more  does  she 
want?  Is  there  a  wish  of  her  heart  ungratified?  Look  at  her  fine 
carriage  and  horses,  and  her  el^ant  plate  and  fumiture,  besides  her 
wardrobe,  that  every  one  says  is  splendid.  Take  up  a  newspaper,  and 
if  there's  a  ball  at  M^Doughal's,  or  any  public  fete,  ni  engage  the  first 
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■on  tfae  list  of  ladj  patronesses  will  be  Mrs.  Admiral  Plunket;  doesn-t 
flhe  take  precedenoe  of  Mrs.  La  Touche  and  Mrs.  O'Hara»  in  spite  of 
tiidr  fine  airs  and  high  blood?  Oh,  faith !  my  dear,"  concluded  Mrs. 
Drewitt»  with  the  tone  of  one  who  has  convinced  an  Opponent,  "  though 
there's  no  doubt  rank  is  a  very  grand  thing,  wealth  is  a  better;  and 
the  woman  that  meets  with  both,  as  Mrs.  Plunket  has  done,  is,  I  pro- 
mise  jouy  fortunate." 

Nowy  Mary  weil  knew  that  birth,  parentage,  &c.,  was  a  sore  subject 
to  winmurin^  bo  sho  wiselj  held  back  her^  own  opinions,  merelj  retaU* 
ing,  in  the  mischief  of  her  humour,  a  remark  of  Mr.  Roberts,  that 
whatever  opinion  people  formerly  entertained  of  Mrs.  Plunket,  she 
could  now  buj  "  golden  ones." 

Mr.  Roberts  was  a  joung  man  of  large  pretensions  and  small 
means.  It  is  trne,  his  &ther  held  a  high  official  Situation  under 
the  ezisting  govemment,  but  with  so  much  integrity,  that,  what 
with  the  ezpenses  of  a  large  family,  and  an  old-fashioned  preju- 
dioe  in  farour  of  keeping  his  tradesmen's  bills  paid  punctnally,  he 
had  little  left  to  forward  his  children's  fortunes  but  the  interest 
his  valuable  Services  had  won  for  them.  To  this  gentleman  Mr. 
Drewitt  was  under  certain  obligations  that  made  civility  to  his 
8on  a  matter  of  course;  and  the  young  naral  officer,  whenever 
his  ship  was  in  harbour,  contrived,  much  oftener  than  Mrs.  Drewitt 
thonght  neeessary,  to  present  himself  in  her  drawing-room,  or  to 
make  one  of  their  party  in  their  moming  walks.  Neverthekss, 
it  was  not  her  policy  totally  to  reject  him,  because  she  had  a  theory, 
that  noihing  so  stimulates  a  lover  as  the  knowledge  that  another 
beddes  himself  is  in  the  field,  so  she  contented  herseif  with  a  Sys- 
tem of  espionage  that  entirely  precluded  anything  like  an  interchange 
of  aentiment  between  him  and  her  daughter,  and  oontrived  to  play 
him  off  against  an  ancient  Sir  Felix  O'Conner,  who  sported  a  cab, 
and  laid  daim  to  one  of  the  thousand  and  one  Castle  Conners  exist- 
ing  in  the  terra  incognUa  of  Gralway. 

Sir  Felix  was  one  of  a  genus  not  yet  quite  extinct,  whose  charac- 
terisdcs  are  so  pecuUar  and  distinctive,  that  when  you  know  one,  you 
are  acquainted  with  the  whole  race.  In  person  he  was  not  unlike  our 
Eigfath  Harry,  of  "  portly  stature,  and  goodly  presence,  with  a  right 
merry  and  oomely  countenance,"  and  had  been  in  his  day  ''  un  homme 
de  bonne  fortune,"  still  retaining  the  roui  air  and  deep  shirt-frill  of 
George  the  Fourth's  time.  If  bashfulness  be  a  drawback  to  sucoess, 
Sir  Felix  had  nothing  to  complain  of  in  this  respect,  for,  judging  from 
his  appearance,  modesty  could  never  have  stood  in  his  way.  I  think  I 
•ee  Um  now, with  his  bold  deportment  and  look  of  easy  assurance,  alter- 
aately  shouldering  the  men  and  ogling  the  women,  his  hat  not  only 
thrown  lonngingly  on  one  side,  but  turned  up  a  little  in  front,  so  as  to 
exkilnt  a  profusion  of  hair,  that,  though  a  little  grizzled,  still  retained  its 
itroog,  wavy  outline,  and  sufficient  of  its  original  hue  to  give  a  very  fa- 
Toorable  idea  of  what  it  must  have  been  in  days  gone  by.  Then  his 
eyes  were  large,  blue,  and  humid,  and  in  impudence  of  expression  beat 
thoae  of  any  car-boy  on  the  quays  of  Dublin ;  while  his  complexion, 
without  wearing  the  habitual  purple  of  a  Bacchanalian,  was  of  a  tender 
rasiaeaBv  tmly  Anacreontic.  Nor  let  me  forget,  that,  which  was  to 
his  features  what  a  palisade  is  to  a  parterre,  or  a  chevaux  de  frize 
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\  to  a  BÜlitaiy  endosiuey  a  pair  of  füll,  large,  well-pointed  whidkers, 

1  but  DOWf  alaa^  most  provokingly  grej.      The  men  nicknamed  him 

*^  Oid  Bravo,"  while  the  women  gave  hLoa  the  more  poeücal  appeUation 
€i  the  **  EYergreen ;"  for,  like  manj  other  well-presenred  antiquities, 
Sir  Felix  could  oolj  be  ticketed,  ^^  Data  uncertain" — ^his  age  belog 
a  mystezy. 

Such  was  the  man  upon  whom  Mrs.  Drewitt  fixed  her  matemal  in- 
teatioaB;  bat  never  had  her  ahrewdneas  been  so  much  at  fault,  as  in 

I  tkia  little  mental  arrangement.    In  his  jounger  dajs,  Sir  Felix  had 

afifocted  aentiment ;  and  at  this  climax  he  yerj  seriooslj  inclined  to 

,  matrimonj,  but  finding  his  determination  Tibrate,  he  paused,  and  dis- 

I  covering  that  nothing  but  a  fortune  thrown  into  the  acale  oould  act 

aa  a  counterpoiae  against  auch  a  sacrifice  of  &eedom,  he  had  yisited 

I  watering-places,  asaemblj-rooma,  and*  race-courses,  in  the  hope  of 

!  pixsking  up  an  heireas,  but  hitherto  without  succeas. 

!  Altematelj,  as  in  the  present  instance,  he  had  been  the  victim,  and 

t)ie  pnrauer.  He  had  hunted  and  been  hunted  tili  he  had  become  as 
knowing  and  as  waxy  as  a  thrice-run  fox.  He  knew  an  heiress  by 
intuition,  and  a  huaband-seeker,  by  an  instinct  of  aelf-preservation. 

I  He  was,  therefore,  unapproachable,  exoept  like  Danäe,  through  a 

I  golden  medium. 

*'  However,  the  flattering  attention  paid  by  the  baronet  to  everything 

in  the  ahape  of  an  invitation  finom  the  lieutenant,  effectually  luUed  all 
donbt  as  to  his  ultimate  intentions.  A  man,  whose  appetite  was  so 
good  whw  he  sat  next  Mary — who  smiled  so  hilariously  at  all  she 
4Mid — wluv  ^  ^ite  of  his  bulk,  was  indefatigable  in  the  waltz,  when 
ahe  was  Ids  partner — and  who  stood  to  turn  over  the  leaves  of  her 
anusic  with  Üie  beatific,  yet  martyrly  air,  of  one  of  those  Indian 
devotees  who  hang  on  tenter-hooks,  while  they  ahower  flowers  on  their 
admirers — he  most  haye  serious  intentions. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  these  very  decided  proofs  of  his  being 
takefif  the  season  was  fast  drawing  to  a  close  without  the  expected  pro- 
posal  from  Sir  FeUx.  But  men,  after  having  lived'to  a  certain  time 
of  life  bachelors,  are  always  so  shy,  as  Mrs.  Drewitt  remarked,  and 
want  so  much  *^  management !"  She,  therefore,  determined  to  expe- 
dite  the  afiair  by  facilitating  opportunities  for  an  eciaircmemeni ;  and 
to  this  end  pic-nics  and  water-parties  were  contrived,  and  occasional 
drives  to  the  different  show-places  in  the  vicinity.  And  on  these  occa- 
muDA  it  was  found  that  papa,  mamma,  sister  EUen,  and  some  one  eise, 
j^ost  filled  the  jaunting-car,  and  so  Sir  Felix  drove  Mary  in  his 
cab.  This  was  an  outrage  that  even  Mrs.  Drewitt  would  not  have 
perpetrated,  had  she  not  imagined  Sir  Felix  to  be  fairly  netted.  Bu- 
mour  immediately  concluded  the  match;  but  the  dear  friends  of  the 
parties,  who  knew  pretty  well  how  matters  stood,  lifted  up  hands  and 

I  €ye%  and  wondered  how  Mary  Drewitt  could  act  so  imprudenüy. 
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MRS.  PONSONBT S  «  BORDER  WARDENS.**» 

A  Romanos  from  one  of  our  fair  contributors  Claims  kindly  welcome  at 
ourhands.  But  let  us  glance  at  the  storj.  The  Lady  Margaret  Dalstoney 
tall,  fair,  and  statelj,  iniheritor  of  the  broad  lands  of  Dalstone,  (althongh 
her  mother  still  lives,)  and  a  Gathölic,  has  betrothed  hersdf  to  Sj: 
Robert  Gary,  the  Protestant  warden  of  the  East  Marches.  This,  not«- 
withstanding  her  first  love  has  been  given,  and  her  first  tows  pledged, 
to  the  gallant  and  noble  Walter  Leslie,  who,  led  astray  by  a  wily 
monky  has  fallen  into  penury»  from  which  the  Lady  Margaret,  instead 
of  relieying  him,  derives  an  i^logy  for  desertion. 

The  Opposition  of  the  Donf  ager  Lady  Dalstone,  bigoted  to  the  fiüth 
of  her  ancestors,  is  the  only  difficulty  lying  in  the  way  of  this  part 
of  the  Story  ooncluding  where  it  begins;  and  even  upon  this  point,  the 
decidedy  self-willed  character  of  the  young  lady,  leaves  little  doubt  as  to 
the  issue;  although  she  is  sorely  pushed  by  the  above-mentionedmonk, 
Father  Reginald,  who,  attacheii  to  the  heiress,  almost  without  daring 
to  acknowledge  it  to  himself,  neither  wishes  her  to  wed  Sir  Robert 
Carey  nor  Walter  Leslie. 

Bat  the  Lady  Margaret  st^l  loves  Walter;  and  on  joumeying  north, 
with  her  affianced  husband,  the  rejected  lover,  prompted  by  Father 
Reginald,  and  aided  by  the  Soottish  warden's  followers,  attempts 
a  rescue;  in  which  he  falls  by  the  band  of  the  amorous  church  militant 
Lady  Margaret's  old  feelings  gain,  on  this  occasion,  the  ascendancy, 
and  manifest  themselYes  in  all  their  strength;  and  that,  too,  at  a  time 
when,  aooc»tüng  to  a  relic  preserred  in  the  museum  of  Kirk  Leetham, 
the  betrothed  lands,  rather  than  nnited  hearts,  had  caused  to  be 
carved,  on  an  aged  elm,  the  affecting  inscription : — 

"  ffXAt  pras  t^,  ITret,  tear  to  Tiürtant  asr0»  tt^w  xttoxtf  of  ti)c  boto0  of  ttoo 

^eat  lobcü." 

Far  different  is  it  with  the  Scottish  borderers;  one  of  whom,  Geordie 
Boume  by  name,  is  as  brave  as  a  lion,  and  swift  as  a  hawk.  Geordie 
is  beloved  by  Rona,  the  beautiful  wife  of  an  English  yeoman,  and  the 
neglected  child  of  poor  old  Adam  Hetherton,  the  warden's  secretaiy. 
The  Scots  make  a  descent  upon  the  yeoman's  home,  and  Rona's  hus- 
band is  hanged  upon  his  own  tree;  but  she  still  clings  to  her  disastrous 
love.  Greordie  himself,  after  many  a  hair-breadth  escape,  is  caught, 
and  Rona,  despite  of  shame,  shares  his  prison  with  him.  But  Geordie 
is  hanged,  and  Rona  dies  a  helpless  maniac. 

These  singular  events  are  painted  with  considerable  force,  and  deep 
interest  is  imparted  to  an  enduring,  although  guilty  love,  by  the 
passionate  eloquence  of  a  woman's  unfeigned  sjrmpathy.  The  Romance 
proves  that  the  interest  attached  to  border  feuds  is  not  entirely  ex- 
hausted;  but  we  confess  we  do  not  think  the  subject  well  chosen,  and 
are  confident  that  the  accomplished  authoress  of  the  **  Border  Wardens** 
is  capable  of  much  higher  and  purer  effbrts.  We  are  glad  to  hear  she 
has  another  work  in  preparation,  the  date  of  which  is  much  nearer  our 

own  time.     Li  this  she  will  be  more  at  home. 

* 
*  The  Border  Wardens:  an  Hiatorical  Romance.    By  Mrs.  I^onsonby.    3  vollt 
tvow    J«  Mortimer. 
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THE  PAINTER  OF  CHIHÜAHUA. 

BT  PERCY  B,  8T.  JOHN. 
FAKT  U. THE  CBRBO  DE  TUCUMCA&U 

As  loi^  as  the  Apaches,  whom  he  had  instantlj  reoognised,  were  in 
sighty  Pierre  Lenoir  remained  still,  and  then  leaving  the  daughter  of 
the  govemor  of  Chihuahua  to  her  fate,  he  shoolderä  his  packet,  and 
retumed  towards  the  town.  On  gaining,  in  a  fainting  State,  the  go- 
Temor*s  mansion,  which  he  oheerved  was  lighted  up  on  the  occasion 
of  a  festival,  he  demanded  instant  admittanoe  to  Don  Emanuel,  and 
was  presentlj  afterwards  conducted  to  the  banqueting  Chamber,  where, 
Casting  at  the  govemor^s  feet  the  bandle,  and  taking  off  his  sömbrero^ 
he  sank  exhausted  on  a  seat. 

Some  twentj  gentlemen  of  the  first  rank  were  seated  roond  a  table» 
plentifullj  supplied  with  such  good  things  as  the  country  afforded, 
— ^narndy,  mutton-broth,  stewed  and  boüed  mutton,  sheep's  blood, 
chickens  and  eggs,  chile  guisado,  frijoles,  and  fruits.  Kestored  by  a 
glass  of  wine,  l^erre,  whom  several  present  recognised,  told  his  story; 
and  at  its  conclusion  the  agonized  father  started  from  his  chair. 

**  Listen  to  me,  your  excellency,"  ^cried  Pierre,  firmly ;  "  the 
Apaches  are  far  away;  but  trust  in  me,  and  your  daughter  shall  be 
restored  you,  and  these  vagrant  Indians  punished.  I  ask  three  months 
to  do  the  deed,  and  ample  means  of  commanding  the  Services  of  the 
Comanche  Indians,  my  brothers  and  Mends." 

"Five  thousand  doUars  are  at  your  command,"  rejoined  Don 
Emanuel,  eagerly;  "  and  five  thousand  more  shall  be  your  own  re* 
ward,  if  you  restore  me  my  child." 

"  Pardon  me,  your  excellency,"  replied  the  painter,  proudly,  **  I 
seek  a  far  greater  reward.  I  am  a  caballero  like  yourself ;  my  father 
is  a  rico,  a  wealthy  planter  in  Lomsiana ;  I  am  his  eldest  and  only 
child ;  and  though  an  insatiate  love  of  roaming  has  taken  me  away,  he 
will  gladly  acknowledge  me  whenever  I  retum.  Your  excellency 
can  verify  my  Statement.  If,  therefore,  I  free  your  daughter,  and  she 
be  not  an  Indian  bride,  I  ask  her  as  my  wife.** 

"What  is  your  plan?"  inquired  the  govemor,  after  a  few  mo- 
ments'  reflection. 

^*  1  should  Start  from  hcre,  your  excellency,  and  make  the  best  of 
my  way  to  Santa  Fe;  thence  I  should  seek  the  Comanches,  with  whom 
I  have  lived  many  years,  and  with  the  promise  of  valuable  presents, 
induce  them  to  attads  the  Apaches,  and  rescue  your  daughter.** 

**  Be  it  so,  then,"  replied  the  govemor. 

Early  on  the  foÜowing  morning,  Pierre  Lenoir,  mounted  on  a  sturdy 
nag,  and  leading  a  second,  while  a  footman  ran  by  his  side,  left  Chi- 
hudiua.  Those  who  had  witnessed  his  arrival  in  the  govemor*s 
banquet-room,  on  the  previous  evening,  would  not  have  recognised 
him.  Ample  food,  comfortable  quarters,  and  the  enthusiasm  and  ex- 
citement  of  his  task,  had  made  another  man  of  him.  His  appearance 
was  every  way  that  of  a  Mexican.  In  place  of  pantaloons  he  wore  the 
calzoneras,  with  the  outer  part  of  the  leg  open  from  top  to  bottom, 
the  borders  trimmed  with  tinkling  filigree  buttons,  tinsel  lace,  and 
cords;  braces  not  being  wom,  the  chaqueta,  or  jacket,  was  connected 
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with  the  pantaloons  by  a  rieh  sash;  botas  of  embossed  leather,  em- 
liradered  with  fancj  nlk  and  tinsel  thread,  were  bound  roimd  Üie 
koee  with  corionalj  tasselled  garters,  wbile  die  serape  saltillero  eom- 
fJeted  hia  equipment.  His  hone,  which  was  intended  for  ezpeditioua 
timveDing«  had  notte  of  the  ponderous  trappings  which  usually  en- 
oanber  Mexican  steeds. 

The  corapanion  of  Pierre  was  Echu-eleh-ha^jöy  or  Crazj-deer-foot, 
a  CredL  Indian,  who  had  long  been  in  the  Service  of  Chihuahua,  and 
sobsequentljy  nnder  the  notorious  James  Kirker,  fought  the  Apaches; 
Lenoir»  who  knew  his  yalne,  had  demanded  him  of  Don  Emanuel;  and 
Bchii  having  cmisented  to  accompany  him,  they  started  together.  For 
aonie  time,  thej  prooeeded  in  silence;  and,  indeed,  scarcelj  a  word 
paoaed  between  them  nntil  thej  reached  the  Laguna  de  Encinillas,  an 
extenaiye  lake,  surroonded  by  much  fertile  hind,  and  notorions  as  the 
om^iiiig-gzoand  of  the  Apaches,  when  on  their  marauding  expeditions. 
So  overwhdming  had  the  nature  of  these  depredations  been  of  kte;, 
tfuit  between  Cluhiiahaa  and  Carrizal,  a  distance  of  about  a  hnndred 
and  fifty  milea,  there  was  not  a  single  habitation  where  food  or  shelter 
night  be  obtained.  Having  passed  the  Laguna,  and  reached  the  ford 
of  the  Carmen  river,  Pierre  halted,  and  inquired  of  the  Indian  where 
was  the  best  camping-ground?  Echü,  remarking  that  the  water  both  of 
the  kke  and  river  was  bad,  pointed  out  a  spring  known  as  Agua  Nueva, 
and  there  the  two  adventurers  seated  themselves,  and,  by  a  scanty 
eottoo-wood  fire,  cooked  and  ate  their  supper.  The  meal  condude^ 
^erre»  in  a  few  brief  phrases,  informed  Echü  of  his  intentions,  with 
all  of  whidi  the  Creek  intimated  his  ready  aequiescence,  by  muttering 
the  moDoaynable,  "Good." 

''Echü,  added  Pierre,  "  and  his  white  brother  must  part.  Echu 
will  foQow  the  trau  of  die  Apache  dogs,  while  his  brother  will  seek 
the  Comanche  village.  The  moon  is  two  days  old ;  when  two  new 
Booos  have  gained  so  much  in  size,  Echu  will  meet  bis  brother  on  the 
Ceno  de  Tucumcari,  and  say,  *  Where  is  the  maiden?'  " 

Echu  growled  consent;  and  when,  on  the  foUowing  moming,  Pierre 
Lenoir  rose  to  oontinue  his  joumey,  he  was  alone.  Mounting  his 
hone,  the  painter  placed  a  fresh  cap  upon  his  rifle,  and  pursued  hia 
wqr.  From  Chihuahua  to  Santa  F^  is  a  distance  of  more  than  five 
hnndred  miles ;  and  from  the  latter  place,  to  Spanish  Peak,  where  the 
great  Comanche  yillage  was  then  located,  nearly  as  mudu  Pierre, 
therefoie,  in  promising  to  meet  Echü  at  Tucumcari  in  two  months,  had 
giren  himself  but  liMle  time  to  spare,  and,  acoordingly,  went  over  as 
mneh  gronnd  as  possible  during  each  day.  Passing  the  River  Carmen, 
leaving  Lake  Patos  to  his  right,  and  the  Qjo  Caliente,  a  deUcious  warm 
spring,  to  his  left,  the  town  of  Carrizal  was  soon  reached,  situated  in 
a  lertile  valley,  but  suffering  much  from  the  inroads  of  the  Apaches. 

Crossing  the  Bio  del  Norte,  Pierre  entered  upon  that  dreaiy  and 
desert  |dain  known  as  the  Jomado  del  Muerto,  in  the  centre  of  which 
is  a  pood,  called  the  "  Dead  Man's  Lake,"  oftener,  however,  dry  than 
oootaining  water.  Across  this  piain,  Lenoir  travelled  in  one  day,  and 
rssted  ooly  when  he  reached  Fray  CristobaL  Early  on  the  foUowing 
laoming,  the  painter  was  again  on  the  road ;  and  on  the  fifteenth  day, 
ifter  leaving  Chihuahua,  reached  Santa  F^  de  San  Fransisco,  the 
cantal  of  New  Mexico. 
Pierre  remained  here  only  one  day,  to  procure  presents,  for  which 
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he  had  atdets  oa  the  department  of  Nevr  Mexico,  from  tibe  gofvemot 
of  Chihmihiw,  The  painter  then  hmried  to  San  Mignel,  m  Yillage  oa 
the  froatien  of  New  Mexico,  and  soaght  the  hut  <^  Manuel  £1  Co- 
manche,  a  fall  bkx>d  Indian,  who  had  left  his  tiibe  from  k>Te  of  a 
pair  of  Mexican  hlsxk  eyes,  and  whom  he  had  littk  difficulty  in  per» 
suading  to  be  his  guide  to  Spanish  Peak. 

Qn  leaving  San  Miguel,  Pierre  Lenoir  leüt  the  last  of  the  aettle- 
ments,  and  betook  himself  to  that  wild  prairie  life,  the  love  of  wfaich 
had  seduced  him  from  all  the  comforta  of  home  and  the  luznries  of  a 
Southern  planter's  existence. 

Few  biäSdoes  are  found  in  the  roountain  prairies ;  bot  Manuel  suc* 
oeeded  in  diaoovering  three,  and  the  companions  started  in  pursuit  of 
them.  Pierre  was  the  best  mounted  of  the  two,  and  acoordingly  flew 
ahead,  dragging  Im  led  horse  after  him ;  and  presentlj,  in  his  eager 
desire  to  capture  the  much-ooveted  game,  left  the  latter  to  his  £r^ 
He  saw  but  the  buffalo,  and  when  his  horse  began  to  flag,  and  Manud, 
who  had  been  more  caieful,  passed  him,  he  for  the  first  time  remarked, 
tiiat  there  were  otiier  persons,  besides  themselTes,  determined  to  be 
in  at  the  death. 

These  were  a  dosen  Indians,  wearing  the  usual  leggings,  mocasGÖns^ 
fli^,  and  robe,  and  having  furthermore,  distinctiye  ma^^s,  bj  whidk 
Pierre  immediately  recognised  the  tribe.  Several  of  them  wore 
leathern  jerkins,  while  their  mocassins  had  a  long  tassel  of  leathera 
fiinges  trailing  from  the  heels,  for  which  some  had  substatuted  the  tail 
of  a  polecat.  Their  leggings  were  one  half  red,  the  other  blne,  while 
a  buffak>  rüg  was  thrown  over  the  Shoulders.  The  most  remarkable 
and  striking  peculiaritj,  however,  was  the  Toluminousness  of  their 
tresses,  which  were  eked  out  with  buffido  and  other  hair,  daubed  with 
grease,  and  decorated  with  beads.  Pierre  at  once  knew  them  to  be 
Comanches ;  and  when  the  three  butiBdoes  were  killed,  and  the  wfaole 
party  encamped  together,  he  was  delighted  to  find  himself  in  Company 
with  one  of  the  most  infiuential  warriors  of  the  tribe.  To  concUiate 
thiB  man  bj  presents,  and  then  to  gain  him  over  to  his  views,  was, 
with  Lenoir,  who  knew  the  Indian  character  well,  a  matter  of  no 
rery  great  di^cnlty,  so  that  when,  a  few  days  later,  the  great  Co- 
mancAe  viUage  was  gained,  Pierre  Lenoir  entered  it  in  Company 
with  two  uaeful  and  powerful  friends,  Manuel  el  Comanche  and  die 
Fighting  Chief  of  the  tribe. 

About  half  the  time  being  passed,  whidi  was  to  intervene  ere  Echu 
was  to  be  at  the  place  of  meeting,  Pierre  Lenoir  summoned  a  coundl  oC 
the  Chiefs  and  braves,  spread  his  presents  before  them,  had  the  govemor 
of  Cäiihnahua*s  prodantation  of  five  thousand  doUars'  reward  trans* 
lated  to  the  assembled  warriors  by  Manuel,  and  then  demanded,  in, 
consideration  of  this  subsidy,  the  Services  of  five  hundred  warric«^ 
The  artist,  who  required  no  interpreter  to  explain  his  wiehes,  then 
mged  upon  his  brothers  the  acceptance  of  his  terms;  painted  tiie 
wrongs  they  had  suffered  from  the  Apaches  in  glowing  colours;  shewed 
how  liuge  an  amount  of  fusils,  how  much  powder,  shot»  &c.,  woold 
become  the  property  of  the  tribe,  besides  the  proq>6ct  of  making 
numerous  prisoners,  and  capturing  mu^  booty.  Having  said  thua 
much,  Lenoir  seated  himself.  The  debate  which  ensued  was  bot  and 
animated;  most  of  the  old  warriors  were  for  peaoe— ^he  young  mea 
fiir  war.    Fierre's  firiend  now  did  him  good  servioe;  for,  rising,  and 
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addreBung  the  aasemUy  in  an  animated  and  eloquent  apeediy  lie  bo 
aored  the  oouncU,  that  even  the  peacemakers  gare  waj,  and  aooepted 
tlie  prqpoaition  of  Lenoir. 

Not  nore,  howerer,  than  a  hnndred  warriors  were  in  camp ;  and  it 
waa  not  ontQ  the  seveoth  daj  that  five  hundred  conld  be  eoDected. 
Then,  after  certain  rites  and  oeremonies,  the  long  line  of  braves  left 
the  foot  of  Spanish  Peak,  while  their  wives  and  little  ones  stood 
aioimd  gazing  upon  them  in  ailenoe. 

Bj  luisty  marchesy  and  hj  devoting  less  time  than  nsual  to  res^ 
the  party  came,  on  the  day  agreed  on,  in  sight  of  the  desired  spot.  üa 
tfae  eentre  of  a  perfecüy  lerd  plain,  green  and  grassy  as  a  lawn,  roae 
against  the  evening  aky  a  dark  and  lofky  monnd.  Believed  againat 
the  blne  yanlt  of  heaven,  the  appearance  of  the  Cenro  de  Tncumcari 
waa  so  tomb-likey  that  had  there  been  no  traditiona  relative  to  it,  the 
cavalcade  would  have  approached  in  solemn  silence.  Lenoir,  the  chief 
of  the  tribe,  and  Manuel  el  Comanche,  rode  at  the  head  of  the  war- 
partj.  The  chief  was  doubtful  of  the  success  of  Echü's  attempt,  and 
tmsted  to  chance  and  good  fortone  to  bring  them  in  contact  with  the 
Apaches.  The  sun  had  set,  and  despite  Indian  customs,  at  Lenoir's 
reqtieat»  the  Indian  host  advanced  until  they  reached  within  three 
himdred  yards  of  the  mound,  on  the  top  of  wluch  Echu  was  to  be. 

*'  My  white  brother  has  eyes,  can  he  see  a  Creek  on  the  band  of 
Wah-ta?**  Said  the  chief,  motioning  his  warriors  to  halt,  and  holding 
out  bis  bare  paim  to  Lenoir. 

**  An  Apache  dog  has  two  eyes,**  r^Hed  Lenoir,  gravely,  ''  and 
cm  see  a  long  way.     Echü  would  only  be  seen  by  his  friends.** 

^'Hengh!''  muttered  Manuel,  descending  firom  his  horse  with  the 
nmsdesBness  of  a  cat.    **  Manuel  vrill  see  if  the  Creek  be  a  snake.'' 

E3  Ckmanche  disappeared  in  the  gloom,  and  in  a  few  minutes  stood 
CD  the  slope  of  the  mound,  but  not  done. 

"  Good,"  Said  Wah-ta. 

The  second  personage  was  Echü,  who  during  three  weeks  had  occn- 
pied  his  Position,  despite  outlying  parties  of  the  Apaches,  who  had 
paased  within  a  few  hnndred  paces  of  him  on  more  than  one  occasion. 
The  news  he  brought  was  satisfactory.  It  appeared  that  Maria, 
throQgh  Mexican  captives,  long  resident  among  Üie  Apaches,  had  snc- 
ceeded  in  impressing  the  Indians  with  a  high  idea  of  her  rank,  and 
was,  acoordingly,  destined  as  the  bride  of  the  principal  chief 's  son,  a 
yoQtfa,  wanting  two  months  of  the  age  at  which  Indians  usually  marry. 
Echü  forther  stated,  that  the  camp  in  which  she  was  a  prisoner  waa 
bot  eight  miles  distant  Lenoir  turned  to  Wah-ta,  who  answered  by 
a  Bod  of  assent,  understanding  bis  wishes.  The  troop  was  imme- 
diatdy  divided.  Echii,  who  knew  the  ground,  guided  one  which  waa 
to  aasaolt  the  village  from  one  side,  while  Manuel  and  Lenoir  led 
another,  aceording  to  his  directions. 

Night  surprises  are  common  with  the  cavalry  Indiana,  and  nothing 
m  the  terrible  annals  of  warfare  is  more  feanul  than  such  aasaahs. 
fnove.  The  attack,  the  screams  of  children,  wives,  and  mothers,  each 
warrior  creeping  behind  an  animal,  or  pack,  for  a  breastwork,  the 
whiss  of  arrows,  the  sharp  report  of  the  fusils,  the  deaving  tcnuahawk, 
the  noearthly  war-whoop,  the  desperate  struggle,  the  screama  of  the 
wounded  and  dying, — such  are  some  scenes  in  the  horrible  picture« 
Withont  describing  minutely  the  details  of  the  attack  on  the  Apache 
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camp,  it  may  anffice  to  aaj,  that  Tictoiy  dedared  itaelf  for  the  Co- 
manches,  that  manj  were  alaiu  on  both  sides,  that  numerous  pziBonera 
were  made,  and  among  these  the  joung  and  lovely  Maria.  The  booly 
was  heavj;  and  Wah-ta  dedared  emphaticallj  that  it  was  good,  an 
opinion  whidi  he  reiterated  even  more  stronglj,  when,  some  time 
after,  he  received  for  his  tribe  the  splendid  ransom  promised  bj  Don 
Emanuel  Trias. 

Love  in  Mexico  is  a  rapid  and  easilj  enkindled  passion.  The  deep 
debt  of  gratitude  which  Maria  owed  to  Lenoir  enlisted  her  sympathies, 
admiration  for  his  perseyerance  and  courage  was  superadded,  and 
affection  soon  followed.  Lenoir,  happj  and  oontented,  settled  in 
Mexico,  aold-his  paternal  inheritance  in  Louisiana,  when  it  descended 
to  him,  and  exercising  his  art  for  his  amusement,  and  to  pass  his  idL& 
hoors,  is  still  known  in  his  wife's  natiye  dty  as  the  Faimter  of 
Chihuahxja. 
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Again  we  have  to  wander  in  holy  lands,  amid  cities  hoary  with. 
antiquity,  and  people  of  stränge  attire,  and  still  stranger  manners;  but 
this  time  it  is  with  a  traveller  who  has  abided  by  Loid  Baoon's  injunc- 
tion,  that  ^'  the  use  of  travelling  is  to  regulato  imagination  by  reality, 
and  instead  of  thinking  how  things  may  be,  see  äiem  as  tibey  are." 
Hence  we  have  not  so  many  crimson  banners  waviDg  from  the  battle- 
ments,  beautif  ul  women,  glorious  sunsets,  and  gorgeous  apparels  ;  bat 
the  ladies  are  wrapped  in  scanty  imwashed  garments,  often  with  fore- 
heads  and  chins  tattooed;  men  bask  idly  in  the  sunshine,  with  cottoa 
skuU-caps,  and  dirty  loose  blue  shirts  only  for  covering ;  while  naked 
children  run  about,  black  with  flies.  ''  Stanration  and  extreme  pover^ 
are  stamped  upon  the  countenance  of  every  sun-burnt  fellah;"  and  even 
Cleopatra's  needle  is  **  based  amid  garbage  and  sleeping  dogs." 

Notwithstanding  this  great  preference  for  the  Beal  over  the  Oma» 
mental,  there  is  much  merit  in  Mr.  Borrer's  unpretending  volume. 
He  has  a  taste  for  natural  history,  (albeit  some  words  are  misprinted,) 
taste  in  the  manner  of  viewing  monuments  of  antiquity,  and  taste  evea 
to  naivete,  in  religious  matters. 

Abd  Allalif,  the  old  physician  of  Bagdad,  relates  of  some  ancient 
Arabian  writers,  that  they  asserted  that  the  column,  called  Pompey's 
pillar,  stood  upon  a  pivot  in  the  earth,  and  that  when  the  wind  blew, 
stones  placed  beneath  it,  were,  by  the  force  of  its  motion,  ground  to 
powder.  Mr.  Borrer  asserts,  with  Clarke,  that  the  whole  of  thia 
column,  which  is  eight  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  is  sustained  upon 
a  prop  of  stone  only  four  feet  Square. 

Mr.  Borrer's  observations  upon  £nglishmen  (of  the  operative  classes) 
when  abroad,  are  painfully  corroborative  of  M.  Kohl's  Statements. 

.  **  The  en^neen  of  our  steamer  (od  the  Nile) — ^Englishmen,  I  regret  to  say— . 
were  ezcesBively  drank,  and  lay-to  for  nearlj  three  hoart  at  a  Ylllage  abont  half- 
way  between  Afteh  and  Cairo,  chieflj  for  the  sake  of  amusing  themselves  ^ith  the 
sioker,  a  Nabian,  whom,  calling  up  from  below,  they  cansed  to  act  the  clown  be- 
fore  tfaem,  whiUt  they  sat  on  the  paddle-box,  drinkmg  spirits  and  endeavonring  to 
play  at  caids." 

*  Journey  from  Naples  to  Jerusalem,  &c.    By  Dawson  Borrer,  Esq.    Maddea 
and  Co. 
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A  gentlemaa  on  boord  was  inclined  to  identify  the  piebald  king- 
fUbatf  ccHiimon  throughout  the  Levant,  with  the  trochilus  of  Hero- 
dotos ;  which  it  coold  scarcely  be»  as  it  feeds  solelj  on  fish.  Spenser^ 
qpeakiiig  of  the  same  bird,  says— 

**  I  mr  a  Ihtle  bird^  called  tedola, 
The  least  of  thoannds  whieh  on  earth  alNde." 

It  is  on  acoount  of  its  diminutiveness  that  the  modern  naturalists  have 
given  the  name  of  trochilus  to  the  humming-birds  of  the  New  World*. 
The  piebald  kingfiaher  is  nearly  as  laige  as  a  thrush. 
AnriTed  at  Cairo— - 

*  We  met  at  the  tMe  d'hAte  at  the  hotel  this  day,  a  yoimg  Englishman,  of  noble 
ignn  aad  aspeet,  dnaied  in  the  foU  costume  of  a  Bedouin  sheikh ;  his  complexioa 
and  eaat  of  ooontenance  according  with  hii  oiiental  cottnme,  we  at  first  coniidercd 
hbn  as  such ;  for,  having  sojonrned  mnch  amongst  the  Arabs,  he  was  qoite  at  home 
In  their  dress." 

This  was  the  son  of  Major  Sir  William  Lloyd,  a  yonng  man  of  great 
promise,  devoted  to  natural  history,  sketcbing,  painting,  poetry>  and 
langnages  ;  and  whose  death,  by  the  accidenta[  ^scharge  of  his  gun^ 
has  been  lately  so  much  deplored. 

At  Ainshems,  Mr.  Borrer  had  an  opportunity  of  verifying  one  of  Lord 
Monboddo's  theories.  What  would  not  Greoffirey  St.  Hilaire  have  given  for 
Ifae  curioaity  which  Mr.  Borrer  there  beheld  ?  Our  author  did  not  asoend 
the  Nile  beyond  Cairo,  but  contented  himself  with  visiting  the  Pyramids, 
and  maklng  an  excursion  to  Mendinet  el  Fayüm  and  Lake  Mcoris; 
which  latter  is  indeed  the  most  original  portion  of  the  work,  and  with 
the  map  and  translation  of  M.  Linant  De  Bellefond's  memoirs,  leavea 
Utile  to  be  deaired  for  forming  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  very 
pecoliar  hydrographical  features  of  this  valley,  in  the  centre  of  which 
the  modern  dty  is  plaoed,  and  where  once  stood  Crocodilopilis,  after-- 
waids  Arsinoe,  whose  sculptured  temples,  of  the  purest  marble,  dedi- 
ested  to  the  sacred  crocodile,  outvied  even  the  proudest  monuments  of 
Grecian  art. 

On  the  road  from  Suez  to  Mount  Sinai,  Mr.  Borreri  instead  of  send* 
ing  the  cameis  round  the  head  of  the  gulf  as  is  usually  done,  and 
taJdng  boat  to  the  Springs  of  Moses,  rounded  the  northem  end  of  the 
guU^  and,  by  this  means,  was  enabled  to  see  what  he  denominatea 
**  the  Bupposed  tracks  of  the  ancient  canal  which  formerly  connected 
the  inie  with  the  Bed  Sea."  We  cannot  enter  into  a  discussion  at 
piesent  upon  this  much  debated  question;  but,  whether  it  originated 
with  Osmyandes  (Sesostris),  or  with  Fharaoh-nechoh,  it  appears  certain 
that  the  latter,  as  well  also  as,  afler  him,  Darius  who  slew  Smerdia 
MagoM,  were  unable  to  complete  it.  Darius  found  the  level  of  the 
waters  different;  but  the  second  Ftolemy  is  said  to  have  regulated 
this  by  means  of  sluices.  It  was  re*opened  by  the  first  Mohammedans 
ander  Amru,  ▲•d.,  635.  Owing  to  its  position  in  an  uncultivated 
eoontry,  to  the  gradual  accumulation  of  sands,  the  superior  level  of  the 
waters  of  the  Arabian  Sea  over  those  of  the  Nile,  and  the  consequent 
aeeessity  for  embankment,  the  attempt  to  re-open  it  now  must  be 
attended  with  a  vast  sacrifice  of  life  and  money.  The  French,  under 
Kapoleon,  estimated  the  expense  at  700,000/1  English,  and  Mr.  Borrer 
tndy  remarks,  that  if  Mehemet  Ali  is  led  by  various  interests  to  un- 
dertake  the  work,  the  12,000  victims  of  the  Mahmudiyeh  canal  would,. 
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probablj,  lud!  in  Paradise  20,000,  or  more,  oountrymen  iirom  tlie  Saez 
line — an  awful  host  to  welcome  his  Highness  the  Pasha  in  the  realms 
of  bliss. 

We  are  inclined  to  differ  in  opinion  with  Mr.  Borrer,  tiiat  two  daye^ 
of  eigbt  honrs  a-daj,  actual  travelling  by  his  partj,  from  the  Ayiin 
Musa,  to  the  supposed  spring  c^  Marah,  wonld  not  aecoimt  for  the 
three  days  march  of  the  various  hosts  of  IsraeL  We  think  it  would: 
bat  the  silence  of  the  biblical  record,  as  to  the  existence  of  these 
Springs,  is  more  remarkable.  Of  Hawarah,  whidi  Bnrckhardt  identi- 
fied  with  the  well  of  Marah,  Borrer  says,  it  is  a  mere  h(de  on  a  sand 
hill;  and  the  berry  which,  it  has  been  suggested  by  many,  that  Moses 
nsed  for  sweetening  the  waters,  could  not,  acoording  to  Bobinson,  bare 
been  ripe  when  the  Israelites  were  there.  Borrer  describes  the  well 
of  Mandi,  as  a  strong  medicinal  bitter.  Dr.  (Mn  relates,  that  one  of 
his  party,  who  was  opposed  to  the  theory  of  the  passage  of  the  Bed 
Sea  by  the  Israelites,  south  of  Suez,  thought  it  very  dnnkable  water  t 
It  is  to  be  observed,  thoagh  nnnoticed  hy  Mr.  Borrer,  that  another 
bitter  fonntain  has  been  discovered  a  few  miles  east,  on  the  opposite 
49ide  of  the  monntain,  and  this  is  believed,  by  Mr.  Leider,  to  be  the  tme 
Marah  of  Scripture. 

The  sketch  of  the  wells  t)f  Moses,  given  in  Mr.  Borrer^s  work^ 
although  the  palm  trees  are  stunted  and  broken,  and  somewhat  de- 
formed,  is  extremely  picturesque,  and  is  a  most  beantiful  specimen  of 
Mr.  Picken's  lithography. 

On  the  way  to  Jerusalem,  we  have  the  usnal  tronble,  from  Arab 
dishonesty,  and  an  amusing  case  of  a  weather-beaten  stump,  taken  for 
a  ghoul  or  spirit  of  the  desert.  The  rock  partridges  at  Sinai  puzaded  onr 
English  sportsmen;  and,  arrived  at  the  holy  sepulchre,  Mr.  Borrer 
says — "Neither  the  arguments  deduced  by  the  French  traveller  (Cha- 
teaubriand) for  the  genoineness  of  the  lo<»lity  fixed  npon,  nor  those  of 
Dr.  Robinson  against  it,  appear  to  me  at  all  conclusive." 

What,  then,  is  conclusiTC?  The  condition  of  Syria,  in  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  Christians,  and  the  progress  of  dvilization,  is  well  attested, 
by  the  treatment  the  traveUers  experienced  at  Hebron,  where  the  mul- 
titude  cried  out,  ^*  Down  teith  the  djcumrs  (Jawurs)  ;  there  is  fio  Ibra^ 
htm  Pasha  aver  us  naw  !  ** 

We  regret  that  space  will  not  aUow  us  to  foUow'  Mr.  Borrer  in  hia 
excursion  to  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  River  Jordan;  but  we  would  call 
ihe  attention  of  travellers  to  a  curious  point  of  investigation.  Lieu- 
tenant  Symonds,  to  whom  the  Royal  Greographical  Society  lately  voted 
their  gold  medal,  gives  a  difference  of  elevation,  between  the  Dead  Sea 
and  the  Lake  of  liberias,  of  nearly  1000  feet;  which  implies  a  fall  of 
more  than  16  feet  in  every  mile  of  the  course  of  the  Jordan;  or  the 
ezistence  of  some  lofty  cascades  hitherto  imdescribed.  And  it  would 
be  an  interesting  point  to  trace  the  banks  of  the  river,  from  the  one 
sea  to  the  other — a  distance  of  not  more  than  a  degree,  in  a  straight 
line. 
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TO  SOME  WITHERED  FLOWERS  DEARLY  LOVED. 

BT  EDWARD  KEKEALT. 

I  KAVX  a  wz«aüi— a  -wUba^d  wreadi, 

More  dearly  prixed  tban  gems  or  gold; 
Methinks  the  flowen  still  sweeüy  breathe 

Of  her  who  gare  me  them  of  old. 
'Dm  fided  rose  was  on  her  breast, 

This  in  her  soft  white  hand  she  bore ; 
And  this  was  with  her  bright  locks  treas'd— 

Ten  thoosand  times  Tye  kiss'd  them  o*er« 

They  bring  to  aund  sweet  annulier  daya. 

And  ros^  eves,  and  starry  nights, 
Sweet  mnsic,  old  delicious  lays, 

Fond  words,  fond  dreams,  and  fond  delights ;   \ 
Enohanting  smiles,  and  eyes  tfaat  gleam*d 

Like  mirror'd  atan  npon  the  aea— 
How  bleat  my  fate  had  they  but  beam'd 

With  aay  ray  of  love  on  me. 


O  wreath  beloved,  Ibr  her  für 

Dear  record  of  my  happiest  hours, 
How  raany  a  golden  thoogfat  yoa  wake— 

How  many  a  hope  entwined  in  flowen ; 
And  yet  how  oft  my  apirit  aighe, 

To  think  ita  fate  like  yoors  ahonid  be» 
Refl  of  the  heaven  of  her  dear  eyea, 

Whoae  light  gare  life  to  yon  and  me. 
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BT  GHABLE8   OLUEB. 
CHAPTER  V. 

SHSWnra  THAT  OKE  HAN  HAT  HELP  ANOTHSB,  EYSN  WBEV  BOTH  ABS  IH  ZBB 

GBIPE  OF  POVEBTT. 

**  Yoa  have  had  a  blessed  dream,  dear  Godfrej,**  said  Mrs.  Wester^ 
wood;  *^  aod  it  has  spoken  peaoe  to  yoar  heart.  Nevertlieless,  your 
«yelids  still  droop.  Yoa  are  even  yet  under  the  heavy  hand  of  sle^ 
Break£ii8t  ahall  be  quickly  prepared;  and  when  yoa  have  refreshed 
yonraelf»  yoa  ahall  lie  down  and  repose,  after  your  grievoos  fstigue  of 
body  and  mind." 

'<  And  yoa,  Constance,  must  need  rest,"  said  the  corate. 

*<  I  have  not  walked  as  yoa  have,  Godfrey/'  she  replied ;  ^  and, 
therefore,  can  keep  ap  tili  yoa  are  strengthened.  The  children 
are  now  calmly  asleep.  How  happy  shaJl  I  be  in  watching  their 
slombers!'* 

So  sayia^  the  ezcellent  woman  boded  heraelf  in  preparing  the 
moming  meal  to  which  she  and  her  husband,  now  relieved  of  their 
worst  fear,  sat  down. 

**  Do  yoa  know,  Coostanee,"  said  Mr.  Westerwood,  "  I  was 
haraturd  lagt  night  by  many  perpkxing  thooghta — a  variety  cf 
wretdiedness  which  never  before  occorred  to  me.'* 

•*  Indeedl  what  were  they?"  Ae  inqaired. 
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^*  Whj,"  the  curate  retamed,  *'  as  I  reflected  on  the  probabilitj  of 
all  my  children  being  snatched  from  me,  I  mused  on  the  oonaolation 
which  our  fitith  holda  out  shonld  I  be  so  bereaved.  *  Of  a  siirety/ 
thought  ly  *  I  shall  see  tbem  again  in  heaven/  " 

''  And  so  70U  would,  dear  Godfrey/  interposed  bis  wife. 

**  Yesy  beyond  doobt»**  ejaculated  he,  ferventlj.  **  But  then  I  feU 
npon  this  dilemma:  either  I  must  see  them  as  they  now  are— children; 
or  eise,  if  progress  towards  matority  be  granted  them  in  another  State, 
I  should  not  regain  what  I  have  lost.  In  either  case,  my  nnderstanding 
was  baffled  and  distressed.  My  young  offspring  must  be  withheld  from 
the  advance  they  would  have  gained  on  eu-th,  otherwise  identity  would 
no  longer  exist.  I  feit  assured  that  all  must  be  for  the  best;  but, 
rashly  seeking  to  comprehend  a  mystery,  my  spirit  was  sorely 
troubled." 

^^  Want  of  rest  will  conjure  up  sick  and  dizzy  thoughts,  Grodfr^," 
observed  Constance.     "  They  wUl  come  no  more  after  sleep." 

^'  They  are  gone,  even  now,"  responded  the  curate.  ^'  Something 
of  the  kind  must  have  been  present  to  the  great  mind  of  Shakspeare, 
who  makes  your  namesake,  in  bis  play  of  ^  King  John,'  utter  these 
words  in  lamentation  of  her  child:-— 

'  Bot  now  will  canker  ioitow  ett  my  bnd. 
And  ehase  the  nttiTe  beaoty  ftom  his  cheek. 
And  he  will  look  as  hollow  as  a  ^oet ; 
Aa  dim  and  meagre  as  an  agae*s  fit ; 
And  so  he'U  die ;  and,  risinc  so  again, 
l¥hen  I  shall  meet  hixD  in  the  ooort  of  heaven 
Ishaü  not  know  kirn :  therefore,  nerer,  nerer 
Most  I  behold  my  pretty  Arthnr  more  V  " 

"  But  you  must  not  forget,  that  the  Lady  Constance  was  distracted 
when  she  said  this,"  remarked  Mrs.  Westerwood. 

''  Yes,"  retumed  the  curate;  "  and  so  was  I  last  night,  otherwise  I 
should  not  have  been  so  perplexed." 

When  the  sUght  repast  was  over,  Mr.  Westerwood,  yielding  to 
the  persuasions  of  bis  wife,  stretched  himself  on  a  mattrass  which  she 
had  placed  on  the  parlour  floor.  A  deep  sleep  came  over  him,  from 
whidi  he  did  not  wake  tili  mid-day.  On  going  up  stairs,  he  was  com* 
forted  by  an  assurance  that  the  little  invalids  were  progressing  farour- 
ably;  and  he  then  urged  on  Cüonstance  the  necessity  of  seeking  repose. 

'^  You,  as  well  as  %  shall  thus  be  refreshed  for  the  night,"  he  said. 

''  Before  I  sleep,"  she  retumed,  handing  a  letter  to  her  husband, 
**  'twill  be  best  to  know  the  nature  of  this  communication.  Ferhaps 
you  are  wanted  on  some  derical  duty." 

'<  When  did  it  come?"  asked  the  curate. 

*'  About  ten  minutes  ago." 

"  Did  you  know  the  bearer  of  it  ?" 

**  No;  he  looked  like  a  tavem-ostler." 

Hr.  Westerwood  opened  the  letter,  and  read  as  foUows:*- 

**  The  White  Hone  on  the  Hill,  Julj  15tb,  1777. 

"  Bbvebbmb  SiB, — Tbough  a  stranger  to  you,  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  requesting  your  presence  here  as  soon  as  conyenient,  on 
very  pressing  business;  business  which  to  me  is  of  great  moment. 
XJnless  I  am  wrongly  informed,  you  are  not  a  man  to  tum  a  deaf  ear  to 
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«nj  soücttadon,  either  for  advioe  or  other  assistance.     Should  this  be 

60,  let  me  humblj  b^  jou  to  oome  to  me. 

**  I  am,  Beverend  Sir, 

**  Tour  obedient  setranti 

**  Julius  Auoüstüs  Grbville. 
•'  Tothe  Rer.  Hr.  Wefterwood." 

*' A  Strange  epiatle,  Constance,"  obserred  the  curate,  "  and  a  very 
pompoos  Signatare.  What  can  it  mean  ?  He  talks  of  '  advioe  or 
oiker  amUance*  If,  bj  other  assistance,  he  alludes  to  monej,  he  has 
made  an  unluckj  election  in  applying  to  me.  At  any  rate,  it  is  my 
daty  to  go  to  him.  I  will  not  long  be  absent;  and  then,  my  dear  wife^ 
you  mnst  sleep." 

With  these  words,  Mr.  Westervood  left  bis  home  and  proceeded 
to  the  way-side  public-hoose  indicated  by  the  letter.  On  inquiring  for 
a  gentleman  of  4he  name  of  Greville,  the  landlord,  with  a  sneering 
grin,  pointed  to  a  door,  which,  being  opened  by  the  curate,  admitted 
him  into  a  small  low-roofed  apartment,  hang  round  with  prints  of  the 
Fear  SeasonSy  flaiingly  coloured,  and  vamished  in  lieu  of  glass.  At  a 
roand  deal  table,  on  which  stood  an  empty  jag,  sat  Mr.  Jolias 
Angnstus  Gieville.  Rising,  as  the  reverend  gentleman  appeared,  he 
faanded  him  a  chair,  and  begged  him  to  be  seated. 

Mr.  Greyille  was  a  very  peculiar-looking  personage.  His  wig,  of  a 
by-gone  fashion,  was  elaborately  frizzed,  bat  seemed  sadly  in  need  of 
powder.  His  embroidered  waistcoat  might  have  belonged  to  his  grand- 
father.  His  coat  was  venerable  enough  to  challenge  a  descent  throagh 
two  generations;  and  his  silk  stockings,  of  a  ydlowish  white,  bore 
evidenee  of  thrift  in  coontless  damings.  Altogether,  Mr.  Greville 
looked  like  a  decayed  beaa  of  George  the  First's  time,  ezoept  that  his 
person  was  young,  handsome,  and  yigorous. 

«<  I  have  taken  the  liberty,  sir,  to  send  for  you,"  he  said,  *^  becaase, 
as  yoa  are  yoorself  a  gentleman,  you  will  know  how  to  feel  for  another 
gentleman  placed  under  very  awkward  circumstanoes.  Permit  me  to 
express  my  regret,  that,  though  in  a  hoase  of  entertainment,  it  is  not 
la  my  power  to  offer  you  a  glass  of  wine  after  your  walk." 

'*  I  do  not  want  refreshment,"  replied  Mr.  Westerwood.  ''  Ton 
win  do  me  a  farour  by  stating  at  onee  why  you  have  sent  for  me,  as  I 
have  left  my  home  at  rather  an  inconvenient  moment." 

**  Indeed!  I  am  sorry  for  that,"  observed  Mr.  Grreville.  ^'  Basy» 
perhaps,  in  writing  a  sermon  for  next  Sanday?" 

**  Not  60^"  replied  the  curate;  *'  afiliction  is  in  my  hoose." 

Mr.  Ghreville  looked  hard  at  his  companion. 

**  NoChing  veiy  serioos  the  matter,  I  hope,"  he  said. 

**  Hie  worst,  1  trust,  has  passed,"  replied  the  corate.  ^*  All  my 
cfaildien  have  been  dangerously  ill ;  bat  I  hope  and  believe  they  are 
now  safe.  My  absence,  nevertheless,  will  be  feit  by  my  wife,  who  is 
quite  alone  with  her  sick  cfaarge.  Let  me,  therefore,  beg  you  to  disclose 
yoor  bustneas." 

^  Why,  to  eut  the  matter  short,  I  want,  my  dear  sir,  to  solidt  your 
peeoniaiy  assistance.  Stopl— don't  speak! — ^hear  me  out!  I  am  a 
gentleman,  as  I  have  already  told  you,  and  as,  perhiq>s,  you  ooigeeture 
from  my  name,  which  is  the  same  as  that  bome  by  the  Earls  of  War- 
widL — ^^  King-making  Warwick,'you  know.  Nothing  is  more  pro- 
▼crbial  than  the  decline  of  families  in  their  younger  branches.  ^  ^ 
ne  espound  the  modms  operandi,^ 
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<<  Do  not  take  tbe  troable»"  retnmed  Mr.  WesterwoodL  ^  Confine 
yourself  rather  to  the  matter  in  band." 

"  Well  then,  sir,  you  see  me  here — ^a  GhreviUe— -reduced  to  the  pre- 
posterous  occuputioa  of  a  straUing  plajer.  A  stroUing  player! 
*  Think  of  that>  masber  Brookef  A  man  who  believes  he  has  lofty 
blood  in  bis  veins: — 

*  O,  fbr  my  aake,  do  yoa  wifh  fortune  chide, 
The  gmlty  goddest  of  mj  bannfiil  deed«, 
Tkat  did  not  bett^  £or  my  life  proride, 
Thaa  public  means»  wbich  public  mannen  breeds. 
Tbence  comes  it  tbat  my  name  receivea  a  brand. 
And  ahnoBt  tfaence  my  nature  is  snbdired 
To  what  it  works  in,  like  the  dyer's  band.' 

TbeBO,  Mr.  Westerwood,  are  tbe  worda  of  Sbakspeare,  in  lamentation 
of  bis  beiDg  forced  to  become  a  player.  I  f uUy  par^cipate  bis  feeling 
and  aliame.'' 

'*  I  do  not  See,"  aaid  the  cnrate,  with  a  fimiley  *^  what  I  can  poasibly 
bave  to  do  with  tbis.** 

'^  PardfHi  me,"  interrupted  Mr.  Greville ;  *'  I  need  your.  bind 
assistancef  and  I  will  teil  you  how.  Early  last  May,  was  produced  at 
Drury-lane  Theatre,  in  London,  a  yery  biilliant  comedy,  oilled  *  The 
Scbool  for  ScandaL'  Its  success  was  so  great,  tbat  provincial  play- 
boQsea  are  preparing  it  for  representation,  and,  among  the  rest»  Tann- 
toB,  in  tbis  county«  You  bave  heard,  I  suppose^  of  the  play  I 
aiention?" 

**  Never,"  replied  Mr.  Westerwood  ;  "  men  of  my  profBSsion  are 
not  often  aeqnainted  with  such  matters." 

**  Tbat  is  a  pity,"  retumed  the  comedian.  ^  Lei  me  then  say,  tbat 
one  of  the  characters  in  ^  Tbe  Scbool  for  Scandal'  is  a  dashing  young 
Take ;  a  spendthrift,  but  a  good-bearted  fellow ;  a  back  so  mu(£ 
resembling  your  humble  serrant,  tbat  tbe  manager  at  Taunton  has 
engaged  me  to  pky  it.  But  there  is  a  hiteb,  sir — a  hitdi.  It  is 
neces^ary  tbat  Cbaries  Surface  (the  character  I  allude  to)  sbould  be 
dressed  ä  la  mode,  Mr.  Smith,  of  Drury-lane,  plays  it  in  a  peruke. 
Now,  not  to  mention  tbat  I  carry  my  entire  wardrobe  on  my  back,  one 
thing  grieyes  me  excessively, — ^the  bad  conditicm  of  my  wig." 

However  annoyed  our  curate  might  feel  at  being  trifled  with 
at  such  a  season,  he  could  scaroely  repress  bis  amus^nent  at  tbe  man's 
eccentricity;  and,  therefore,  good-bumouredly  answered,  ^'  On  such  a 
matter  as  tbis,  sir,  you  sbould  consult  a  permquier  rather  than  a 
elergyman." 

*^  By  no  means,''  said  Mr.  GreTÜle.  ''  I  bave  a  respect  for  dergy- 
men.  Their  calHng  teaches  them  charity  and  universal  good-wüL 
They  are  always  friends  in  need.    Tbe  poor  of  aU  dasses  look  to  them." 

Ofur  curate  sighed  inaudibly. 

*^  Therefore,"  pursued  the  player,  ^*  I  feel  convinced  you  will,  if 
you  can,  bestow  a  trifle  on  me  for  the  sake  of  my  wig.  Spare  me,  I 
beseecb  you,  the  mortification  of  wearing  my  own  bair  on  tbe  boards  of 
Taunton  Theatre,  wbicb,  unnatiu'al  as  such  atbing  would  be,  I  must — 
I  really  must — do^  if  you  refuse  my  petition.  An  aspirant  to  fashion 
once  cgaculated,  ^  Without  black  vdvet  breecbes,  what  is  manl'  And 
what  sball  I  be  in  Charles  Surface  without  a  weÜ-dressed  peruke?" 
Beally,  sir,"  r^oined  Mr.  Westerwood,  a  little  out  of  patience, 

you  sbould  bave  sent  to  some  other  than  a  poor  curate  for  aid  in  such 
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an  exigencj.  I  am  mjself  sufiering  under  indigence.  Even  if  disposed, 
I  have  not  the  means  to  relieve  70U.  Siiffer  me  to  wish  jou  good  day.**" 
**  StopP  cried  the  plajer.  '^  If  jou  cannot  make  an  adwtause  on 
acooont  of  mj  wig,  or,**  he  added,  glancing  at  his  legs,  "  enable  me 
to  piocure  a  second-hand  pair  of  white  sük  Btockings,  perhaps,  out 
of  jour  charitable  feeling,  70U  will  set  me  at  liberty,  that  I  might  try 
mj  fortune  elsewhere." 

**  At  libertjr  echoed  Mr.  Westerwood. 

**Ye3,  sir;  you  must  know,  this  accuraed  bmte  of  a  landlord — 
paidon  me  for  nsing  such  an  ezpression  in  your  presence — this  cada* 
▼erona-locddng  Boniface  keeps  me  a  prisoner  in  his  Circean  sty,  be- 
caose  I  cannot  pay  a  little  score  for  beer«  If  he  holds  me  captive  much 
loDger,  my  professional  views  as  to  Charles  Surface,  in  which  I 
intend  to  edipse  the  great  Mr.  Smith—'  gentleman  Smith,'  as  he  is 
atyled — ^will  be  ruined;  and  I  shall  lose  a  week's  salaiy,  amounting — 
when  all  paid — ^to  ten  Shillings.  I  have  a  wife,  sir,"  he  added,  with  some 
emotion. 

**  How  much  does  the  landlord  demand?"  inquired  Mr.  Westerwood, 
pitying  the  poor  man's  distress. 

**  Sevenpenoe-halfpenny,  sir,^  answered  the  stroller.  "  I  blush  to 
say  it." 

*'  In  that,"  rgoined  the  curate,  "  1  can  manage  to  relieve  you." 
^  Many  thanks,  sir,  many  thanks.     I  knew  I  should  find  the  right 
dergyman  at  last,"  said  the  stroller. 

What  do  you  mean?"  inquired  Mr.  Westerwood. 
Why,  about  an  hour  ago,  I  applied  to  another  gentleman  of  your 
doth,  craving  the  sevenpence-halfpenny  for  my  landlord.    The  person 
whom  I  solicited  was  a  portly,  white*haired  man — a  Doctor  Bruiner." 
**  You  must  be  mistaken,"  observed  the  curate.     '^  Doctor  Bruiner 
is  now  at  his  living  eleven  miles  off." 

**  £xcuse  me,"  rejoined  Mr.  Greville;  **  1  heard  the  landlord  men- 
üon  his  name  more  than  once.  The  doctor  stopped  here  in  his  car- 
riage  to  teke  up  another  clerical  gentleman,  with  whom  he  drove 
down  hill  to  the  town." 

'*  My  supplanter !"  thought  Mr.  Westerwood,  with  a  sigh.  Then» 
addressing  the  player,  he  inquired  how  Doctor  Bruiner  had  received 
his  appUcation. 

**  Do  not  ask  me,  my  dear  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Greville.     **  You  must 
dottbüess  have  heard  that  we  unfortunate  strollers  are,  in  private,  not 
very  particular  in  our  expressions — ^that  we  occasionally  indulge  in  a 
few  choice  flowers  of  rhetoric,  which  have  more  of  ingenuity  in  them 
than  decorum;  but  of  all  the  bitter  specimens  of  objurgation  I  ever 
heard,  none  equalled  those  which  the  Beverend  Doctor  Bruiner  thun* 
dered  on  my  head,  when  I  begged  his  alms." 
Mr.  Westerwood  looked  incredulously. 
^  Trne,  'pon  my  honour,"  continued  the  stroller. 
**  I  must  now  leave  you,"  said  the  curate.     '^  Little,  very  little,  in 
the  way  of  money,  Is  in  my  power ;  but  I  feel  for  your  Situation. 
In  this  case,  tha  blind  shall  lead  the  blind.     Here  is  enough  to  meet 
your  present  need.**    And  he  handed  a  Shilling  to  the  comedian. 
^  Ili  send  for  the  change,"  said  Mr.  Greville,  rising. 
**  On  no  account,"  interposed  the  curate ;  *^  you  will  want  the  re* 
maiBder  to  help  you  ob  your  way.    Take  it^  and  Grod  bless  you  t 
Famrelir 
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CHAPTER  VL 

TSE  DZSASraOÜS  STATE  OF  THE  CimATB*8  PBOBFBCTS  BEGZKS  TO  BS  KHOWW 

IN  THE  TOWN.     THSXE  EFFECT. 

After  more  than  an  hour's  absence,  Mr.  Westerwood  arrived  at  home, 
when  his  wife  inquired  the  nature  of  the  business  on  wbich  he  had 
been  summoned. 

'*  First  of  all,  Constance,**  said  he,  "  teil  me  how  the  children  go  on.** 

"  Still  favourably,"  repUed  Mrs.  Westerwood.  "  And  now  let  me  hear 
all  about  this  person  with  the  grand  name." 

"  Whj,  mj  dear,  this  Mr.  Julius  Augustus  Greville  boasts  of  some 
•distant  connexion  with  the  great  Warwick  familj." 

Mrs.  Westerwood  thrilled  with  some  undefined  hope  at  hearing  this. 
The  curate  pereeived  her  rising  emotion,  and  hastened  to  check  it. 

"  In  spite  of  his  pretension,**  he  said,  "  the  poor  man  is  onlj  a  stroUing 
player.** 

"  Why,  then,  did  he  send  foryow,  Godfrey?" 

"To  beg  pecuniary  assistance,"  replied  Mr.  Westerwood.  "He 
talked  in  a  queer,  stränge,  rattle-pated  manner— quoted  scraps  of 
6hakspeare,  and  spoke  of  his  own  stage  Performances  in  so  odd  a  vein 
that,  in  spite  of  myself,  I  was  amused  with  his  discourse." 

"  He  should  not  for  this,  have  troublcd  you,  though,''  remarked  the 
curate's  wife. 

"Why,  the  poor  creature  was  in  sad  extremity,"  said  Mr.  Wester- 
wood. "  His  landlord  actually  held  him  prisoner  because  he  could  not 
pay  serenpence-halfpenny  for  some  beer  he  had  ordered,  and  his  deten- 
tion  threatened  to  be  of  grievous  injury  to  him." 

"  What  did  you  do,  Godfrey  r 

"  I  paid  his  reckoning  out  of  a  Shilling,  and  gave  him  the  remainder 
to  speed  him  on  the  way  to  his  wife.** 

"  Blesings  on  your  heart!"  ejaculated  Constance.  "  Let  us,  amidst 
our  own  sufferings,  never  neglect  the  wants  of  others.  This  destitute 
man  had  not  credit,  as  we  have,  Godfrey.  We  can  obtain  necessaries 
for  a  time,  without  ready  money,  now  that  we  have  paid  our  last  half- 
year's  debts.  I  am  most  happy  that  you  relieved  one  who  must  have 
been  without  a  friend." 

"  He,  however,  told  me  something  which  rather  alarmed  me,**  pur- 
sued  Mr.  Westerwood.  "  Dr.  Brumer  is  in  the  town  with  a  new 
clergyman.'* 

"  How  did  the  player  know  this  ?**  asked  Constance. 

"  Because,  when  the  Doctor  drove  up  to  the  public-house  where  the 

,  other  clergyman  was  waiting  for  him,  this  stroUer  solicited  alms,  and, 

according  to  his  own  account,  was  met  with  a  violent  torrent  of  abuse.  I 

trust  Doctor  Bruiner  will  keep  his  word  with  me  as  to  the  next  half- 

year." 

"  I  see  you  doubt  him,**  said  Mrs.  Westerwood.  "  For  mj^lf,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  I  have  little  faith  in  his  promises,  especially  as  yoa 
had  no  witness  when  he  made  them.** 

"  Let  US  not  judge  him  prematurely,**  replied  the  curate.  "  May  not 
^  our  fear  create  in  us  groundless  apprehensions?** 

"Perhaps  so.  Still,  has  not  Doctor  Bruiner  viewed  our  sufferings 
with  a  cold  gaze  and  a  calculating  spirit?" 

"  It  would  seem  so,  Constance,'*  returned  Mr.  Westerwood.  "  Let 
US  not,  however,  accuse  him  of  treachery.** 
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'^  I  do  not  aeeute  him,  Godfrey;  bat  I  have  mugivings." 

ne  renuunder  of  the  day  waspassed  in  anxions  doubt;  tbough  had 
oor  corate  and  bis  wife  known  wbat  man j  in  tbe  town  by  tbis  time  knew, 
doabt  wonld  bave  been  converted  to  certaint j.  The  stroller's  informa- 
tion  was  oorrect.  Dr.  Bruiner  bad  met  bis  new  curate,  and  intio- 
dnoed  bim  to  seyeral  of  tbe  parisbioners,  telling  tbem  be  wonld  offidate 
in  a  week  or  two.  Calloas  as  tbe  rector  was,  Mr.  Westerwood's  pre- 
seaoe  oon^ejed  no  verj  agreeable  reflections  to  bim,  and  be  resolyed 
to  rid  bimsdf  speedily  of  one  wbose  exemplaiy  lifo  was  a  reproacb  to 
his  emplojer,  and  wbose  eloquence  cast  bim  into  tbe  sbade. 

One  drop  of  comfort  was  left  in  our  curate's  cup.  His  cbildren  gra- 
doalij  advanced  towards  recovery.  **  Tbey  sball  sit  up  to  dinner  to- 
moRow  for  an  bour,"  said  Mrs.  Westerwood;  **  tbe  veiy  paleness  of  tbeir 
Cmxs  will  gladden  us  after  tbe  terror  of  tbat  bideous  flusb." 

Tbe  suoceeding  day,  therefore,  was  antieipated  witb  sometbing  of 
pleasure,  on  acoonnt  of  tbe  young  convalescents ;  and  soon  after 
breakfut  Mrs.  Westerwood  sallied  fortb  to  make  ber  purcbases. 
Höre  tribulation,  bowever,  awaited  ber.  Sbe  retumed  disconsolate, 
grief-stricken,  despairing.  Dr.  Bruiner's  Intention  of  snperseding 
cor  corate  was  in  active  circnlation,  and  tbe  tradesmen  bad  a  wary 
eye  to  tbeir  own  security;  for  tbougb  Mr.  Westerwood's  preacbing 
was  admired  by  every  one  in  tbe  town,  tbey  were  ratber  glad  to  bear 
tbat  anotber  cnrate  was  coming,  wbo,  as  be  meant  to  keep  a  board* 
ing-scbool,  wonld  of  necessity  spend  more  money  tban  bis  predecessor. 
Ab  an  eloqnent  parson^  our  cnrate  was  esteemed:  as  a  poor  man,  be 
wasdisliked. 

**  Ob,  Godfrey !"  exdaimed  Constance,  as  sbe  met  ber  busband,  **  we 
are  now  ruined — ^nndone!  Our  credit  is  at  an  end.  Our  cbildren  and 
«mnetres  are  desolate  and  must  starve!    Notbing  eise  is  lefb  us." 

**  By  wbat  new  grief  are  we  tbus  stricken  down?  Teil  me!"  ejacu- 
ktedMr.  Westerwood.  *^  Can  it  be  possible  tbat  Dr.  Bruiner  bas  placed 
bis  elected  man  already  in  office?" 

**  I  fear  so,"  responded  Constance.  **  Our  tradesmen,  one  and  all, 
refbse  any  longer  to  supply  us.  Tbe  baker,  tbougb  we  paid  bim  only 
on  Toesday,  tried,  first  of  all,  to  afiront  me;  and  Üien,  finding  I  would 
not  take  urabrage  at  bis  rudeness»  declined,  in  set  terms,  to  send  more 
bread.  Tbe  butcber  bad  a  more  civil  tongue,  but  tbe  end  was  tbe 
aune;  be  said,  tbat  tbougb  be  would  do  anytbing  to  serve  me,  be 
eoold  not  execute  my  order,  but  advised  me  to  apply  to  anotber  butcber 
at  tbe  Upper  end  of  tbe  town,  a  perfect  stranger  to  us.  In  like  manner, 
the  grooer  was  sony  it  was  not  in  bis  power  to  supply  us.  Wbat 
diall  we  do?    We  bave  no  money.    My  poor  girls!** 

Our  corate  was  bewildered  wiUi  astonisbment  and  dismay.  Still  bis 
ignorance  of  man's  nature  made  bim  incredulous  as  to  Doctor  Bruiner's 
treadiery. 

^  I  eannot,"  be  said,  "  miserable  as  we  are,  and  tberefore  tempted  to 
■bünge  sospidons,  Icannot  believe  tbe  rector  to  be  at  tbe  bottom  of  tbis.** 

'^He,  and  no  otber,**  replied  Mrs.  Westerwood.  "I  bave  seen 
tbroQgh  tbat  man  wben  yon  belle  ved  bim  to  be  bonest  and  single-minded* 
Bot  I  must  exert  myself.  Some  scraps  from  yesterday's  meal  still 
nmain,  togetber  witb  part  of  a  loaf.  By  belp  of  a  little  cookery,  I 
can  make  out  one  more  dinner.  My  girls  sball  eat  to^day^^  sbe  added, 
byiterically. 

TOLTIL  F 
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All  Mr.  Weeterwood's  topics  of  oanBolation  were  eThaoateJ,  He 
sai  silently. 

WbUe  his  wife  was  busy  at  the  kitchen  fire^  a  ktter  finom  Dr.  Broiner 
was  brottght.  It  oonfirmed  Mrs.  Westerwood's  beüef.  The  rector 
expressed  great  regret  "  at  being  under  the  painful  necessitj  of  pre- 
maturelj  ^plading  Mr.  Westerwood;  but  he  assured  him  it  was  indis- 
peosable,  in  order  to  secure  the  Services  of  the  other  curate.  Never- 
thelessy  Mr.  Westerwood  might  rely  oa  his  (the  doctor's)  ezertions  at 
all  times  to  promote  his  interest." 

All  then  was  over.  Where  should  our  corate  tum  ?  What  mear 
sure  could  he  adopt  ?  The  daj  was  Saturdaj.  He  wonld  preach  on 
the  following  moming  once  more  to  his  parishionerSy  unthankfol  as 
thej  were.  But  it  should  be  a  sermou  written  especiallj  for  the 
occasion — a  farewell  sermon.  To  accomplish  this,  he  betook  himself 
to  his.parlour-studj,  and,  having  mused  awhile^  diose  his  text  firom 
Matthew,  viii.  20.  "  The  foxes  have  holes,  and  the  birds  of  the  air 
have  nests ;  but  the  Son  of  man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head.'* 
From  these  words  of  the  Bedeemery  he  drew  a  discourse  steeped  in 
tears.  He  shewed  that  if  the  Divine  Founder  of  our  faith  nuide  thia 
pathetic  declaration  of  Himself,  mere  human  beings  were  bound  to 
Imitate  His  patience,  difficult  and  trying  though  it  could  not  fail  to  be. 
He  illustrated  the  doctrine  that  even  adversi^  had  its  blessings ;  and 
then,  rising  into  exultation,  expatiated  on  the  glorious  prospects  yisible 
to  a  true  Christian.    ' 

"  Oh,  what  a  world  would  this  be,"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  finished  his 
homilj,  "  if  the  teaching  of  Christ  were  followedl  But,  alas,  the  world 
regards  the  name  onlj  of  Christianit j,  acting  audaciouslj  in  Opposition 
to  the  princ^UI  Help  me,  thou  Consoler  of  the  afflicted!  Lend,  I 
beseech  thee,  a  gracious  ear  to  my  supplication;  and  strengthen  me  so 
that  I  maj,  with  unahrinking  eje,  look  at  the  ghastlj  mjsteries  of 
poverty." 

Having  thus  emplojed  himself,  he  went  to  the  room  where  his  pale 
children  were  seated  bj  the  bed-side.  In  a  few  moments  Constance 
appeared,  and  spread  a  meal,  scanty  indeed,  but  helped  with  little 
pretences  of  cookerj — ^house-wifely  soj^stications — ^tender  and  inge* 
nious  fallacies  to  *'  make  up  a  show." 

^'  Sit,  Godfrey,"  she  said,  *^  here  is  a  taste  for  alL'' 

**  Thank  jou,  my  dear,"  retumed  the  curate  ;  *'  help  the  children» 
and  help  yourself.     I  am  iU,  and  cannot  eat." 

Mrs.  Westerwood  understood  hinu  She  knew  that  he  tootUd  not 
eat,  in  order  that  she  and  the  girls  might  divido  among  them  the 
insufficiency  of  the  table.     Her  persuasions  were  of  no  avadl* 

** £at^  my  dears,  eat!"  ^aculated  he,  kissing  his  little  ones*  '^  Yoof 
father  is  not  welL" 

The  children  peered  curiously  into  his  face  with  their  sharp  eye% 
and  thin  visages.  The  scrutiny  was  too  much»  Feeling  that  he  could 
not  suppress  his  tears,  he  arose  and  left  the  apartment. 

Mrs.  West^wood  had  much  ado  to  preserve  an  appearanoe  of  com- 
posjore.  She  plaoed  food  before  the  poor  convalesoentSy  who,  yonng  as 
they  were,  feit  that  every  mouthful  they  took  was  a  trespass  on  the 
wants  of  their  father  and  mother. 

«  And  where  and  how,"  thought  Constance^  *'  is  the  nexi  dinner  to 
be  procured  ?** 
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{TnauiUdedfnnn  the  Otrnum  9/Nieolat  Lmmw.*) 
BT  JOBM  OXBHPOB». 

To  moontain  and  to  vallej  comes  the  Spring, 
And  throngh  the  air  hiB  joyons  sbouts  resoond ; 
Earth  has  scarce  heard  bim  in  her  alombering, 
Than  np  she  Starts,  learing  the  dreams  that  boond, 
With  their  doli  weight  and  chilÜness,  her  breast 
The  potent  snmmons  echoes  all  around, 
Bidding  the  swaUow  think  npon  her  nest ; 
And  she^  retisting  not  that  friendlj  might, 
Hastes  to  ns  o'er  the  sea — a  velcome  ^neat 
Koir,  too,  the  stork  homewards  directs  ms  flight^ 
In  the  for  soath  leaving  bis  reedj  bed ; 
The  blooming  flower  is  fainting  with  delight» 
As  the  gaj  moth  drops  on  her  lorely  bead ; 
The  trees  iovite  the  blrds  to  love  and  song, 
With  such  fine  blossoms  are  their  branches  spread ; 
The  nightingalc  poors  forth  sweet  notes  amoDg 
The  flowering  hedges — sare  of  heayen  they  teil ; 
The  brook,  as  through  tbe  wood  it  roUs  along, 
Makes  pleasant  melody.     Now  loudly  swell 

Notes  fW>in  the  8hepherd*8  reed,  which  echo  mocks  $ 
And  in  the  distance  soands  the  cheerfhl  bell, 
As  to  the  Terdant  hiUs  retum  the  flocks. 
Yonder  there  borsts  a  flood  of  joyoos  tears — 
That  torrent  which  is  bounding  from  the  rocks 
To  welcome  Spring ;  the  sturdy  Alp  appears, 
Warming  bis  hnge  Umbs,  as  the  sunshine  glows — 
The  joyoos,  the  resistless  Toice  he  hears 
Of  Sprin|^  who  boldly  dimbs  bis  towering  snows ; 
Aronsed,  duU  slaggish  Winter  off  he  shakes. 
And  alter  bim  a  thundering  avlanche  throws. 
A  fond  desire  within  bis  bosom  wakes 
Hopes  that  Spring  the  promised  friend  may  brin^^ 
The  rose,  who  erery  year  her  visit  makes, 
Startin^  from  tender  moss.    Thus  wanders  Spring, 
Rejoicing  throngh  each  ruined  spot  to  haste. 
And  round  bim  gifts  of  happiness  to  fling ; 
Bat  there  is  ooe,  I  ween,  who  may  not  taste 
The  blessings  God  has  ordered  Spring  to  bear; 
By  iron  fetters  is  bis  frame  embraced. 
And  dongeon  walls  frown  round  him,  gray  and  drear ; 
He  may  not  hear  the  pleasant  woodland  tones, 
Mor  see  how  fiur  the  barsting  flowen  appear — 
NoQgbt  strikes  bis  ear  ezcept  bis  own  deep  moani} 
Instead  of  nightingak  or  cooing  dove. 
He  hears  the  wall  with  echoes  mock  bis  groani, 
Or  the  harsh  clank  of  fetters,  if  he  moye. 
Not  one  soft  pitying  ray  of  Spring's  sweet  fight 
Can  come  to  him — a  messenger  of  love. 
He  feels  no  warmth,  althoogh  God's  san  is  bright  s 
He  has  bat  one  eompanion  in  bis  cell, 
The  black  and  suUen  monster — ^hideons  Night 
Oft  will  bis  heart  with  mingled  feelings  swell, 
By  griet  by  sbame,  by  thirst  for  Tengeanoe  tonit 
By  longinc  to  see  those  who  lore  him  well. 
He  Starts — £at  raging  fire  ma^  not  be  bome — 
Grasps  for  his  swora — be  will  be  free  againl 
Theo  his  chains  rattle  forth  their  lan^  of  ioora ; 
Firm  as  a  rock  Us  dungeon  doors  remaan. 
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And  to  bis  bed  of  stnw  he  totten  back — 
The  Storni  of  rage  gires  place  to  bitter  pain. 

Coweriog  in  ailence,  on  that  monster  black— 
Thal  ceaaeless  Night — be  Btarea  with  vacant  eyes : 
Time  may  pass  on,  for  htm  it  leaves  no  track. 

No  I  wbile  within  that  gloomy  cell  he  lies. 
He  takes  no  coant  of  days,  or  moone,  or  yean ; 
Time,  which  to  bappy  sools  quick,  stormlike  flies, 

To  him  one  dull,  nncnanging  ifbw  appean 
Or  shall  he  mark  bis  distance  trom  the  graye 
By  bis  own  longings,  counting  by  bis  tears 

The  moments?    ff  another  boon  he  crave, 
Hoping  he  may  surrive  tbis  State  of  gloom, 
He  erra,  and  idle  &ncy  makes  him  rave. 

^  Within  the  dangeon  he  shall  find  a  tomb ;" 
Such  were  tbe  words  bis  jodge,  nnfeelinff,  spake, 
When  harsbly  be  pronounced  tbe  fearfm  doom. 

*'  God,  ere  my  heart  borsts,  one  request  I  make," — 
Thus  at  bis  door  tbe  captive  prays  in  vain — 
**  Once  on  tbese  eyes  let  tbine  ovn  snnligbt  break, 

Grant  me  one  step  from  tbis  abode  of  pain, 
Theu  at  that  Tery  moment  let  me  die. 
And  at  my  deatb-bour  I  will  not  complun. 

Yea,  let  my  corse  upon  tbis  thresbold  lie, 
While  o  er  it,  Lord,  thy  radiance  brigbtly  gleams ; 
The  Wanderer  rests  where  some  fair  stream  fiows  by. 

And  I  will  sleep  by  thy  aweet  wellinff  beams ; 
Tbe  joya  of  freedom,  which  I  shall  not  leam 
Till  death,  shall  be  tbe  subject  of  my  dreams." 

How  did  tbe  man  such  beayy  yengeance  eam  ? 
Vain  are  bis  prayers — a  solenm  law  he  broke. 
And  dared  all  peril  recklessly  to  spnm : 

Trath  to  the  tyrant,— truth  be  boldly  spoke, 
Shewing  the  curse  by  which  man^  bead  is  bow'd, 
And  shaking  fearlessly  tbe  bloody  yoke. 

The  law  dooms  death  for  speaking  thus  too  lond, — 
The  tyrant  wrote  himself  tbe  book  of  laws — 
A  book,  wbose  ey'ry  leaf  is  Areedom's  shrond. 

The  roler's  kindms*  is  tbe  only  cause 
That  tbis  audacous  man  is  liyiDff  still. 
Such  mercy  sometimes  makes  Ihe  tyrant  pause ; 

He  will  not  openly  and  quickly  kill. 
The  stubbom  fool  knew,  but  be  did  not  dread, 
The  fate  of  those  wbo  dare  for  man  to  feel. 

And  tbus  be  drew  the  thunder  on  bis  head. 
Tbe  murd'rer  gazes  in  nneasy  mood 
If  he  beholda  the  garment  of  the  dead, 

While  tbe  accuser  sbows  tbe  stains  of  blood, 
Telling  of  deeds  deep  hid  for  many  a  year, 
On  wmcb,  with  pallid  cbeek,  he  now  must  brood« 

The  tyrant,  like  the  murd'rer,  could  not  bear 
That  this  most  noble  fool  sbonld  step  before 
The  jndgment-seat  with  him,  and  scoming  fear, 

Sbould  hold  up  truth,  all  bleeding,  which  of  yore, 
While  coundess  joys  in  choms  sang  around, 
Fair  fireedom  as  a  lovely  garment  wore, 

Ere  the  feil  tyrant  Struck  her  to  tbe  ground.— 
But  now  I  hear  the  streamlet  lightly  rnsb, 
From  tbese  dark  tbougbts  waking  me  with  its  sound  \ 

Now  a  sUm  form  is  peering  from  tbe  busb, 
And  now  it  bounds  away — a  timid  roe  ; 
Words,  spoke  in  flowers  and  music,  sweetly  gush 

From  Natore's  Itps,  bidding  my  sorrows  go. 
And  joys  approach ;  but,  ab !  I  have  no  power 
To  keep  my  miod  from  seeking  scenes  of  woe, 

From  gatb'ring  tears  ratber  than  fiürest  flower, 
And  now  it  must  puisue  that  bapless  wigbt, 
Who  sufiiers  tili  the  last— the  wish'd-for  hour 

Calli  him  fiom  ob«  into  another  night 
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DESCENT  OF  THE  RIVER. 

BT   W.   FRANCIS   AINSWORTH. 

Bireh-Jik,  the  embatüed  citadel. — Fretco  jmindngs  of  the  Crusades. — Ruins  of 
Europas.— Whirlpool  of  Kei'ara.— Remuns  of  Ceciliana.— Castle  of  the  Stars. 
— Seareh  for  a  tunnel. — An  imaginary  robberj. 

Eablt  in  the  month  of  February,  1836,  an  opportune  reinforcement 
amved»  oonsisting  of  four  sappers  from  England,  and  six  seamen 
^rafted  from  H.M.8.  Columbine,  which  restored  the  expedition  to  its 
original  strength. 

Previons  to  mj  retum  from  the  patriarchal  lands  of  Harran  and 
Serag,  the  steamer  Euphrates  had  dlpped  its  viigin  paddles  in  the 
river,  and,  stemming  a  strong  current  and  rather  formidable  rapid, 
which  oocurred  betwixt  Port  William  and  Bireh-jik,  had  ascended  to 
a  Position  opposite  to  the  ancient  Castle  of  that  town,  from  whence  it 
salnted  the  Soltan's  flag  with  twenly-one  guns,  which  were  returned 
at  occasional  intenrals,  as  time  and  circumstance  would  allow  the  three 
dismounted  guns,  which  constituted  the  Osmanli  battery,  to  be  loaded 
and  discharged. 

Mussulman  and  Christian  inhabitants  flocked  to  the  banks  of  the 
river,  tp  see  an  iron  boat  swim,  and,  what  was  more,  stem  the  current 
of  the  river.  The  paved  courts  of  the  mosque,  the  open  galleries  of 
the  coflfee-houses,  and  themany  flights  of  marble  Steps  leading  down  to 
the  river  banks,  were  everjwhere  covered  with  human  beings — even 
the  dimbing  ramparts  brisüed  with  heads,  and  the  dark  entrances  of 
the  distant  caverns  appeared  alive  with  dusky  tenants,  who  seemed,  on 
such  an  oocasion,  to  have  ventured  into  unaccustomed  day.  There 
was  a  tradition  familiär  at  Bireh-jik,  and  which  accompanied  us  the 
whole  length  of  the  river,  that  when  iron  should  swim  on  the  waters 
of  the  Frat,  the  fall  of  Mohammedanism  would  commence. 

I  cannot  quit  this  ancient  city  without  a  word  descriptive  of  its 
pecnliarities.  We  had  been  with  it  now,  during  the  heats  of  summer 
and  in  the  cheerless  winter,  and  almost  every  building  and  cave  was 
familiär  to  our  eyes,  and  yet,  under  every  aspect,  it  still  remainod  the 
aame  beaatiful  city  which  it  appeared  to  be  at  ürst,  and  its  picturesque 
features  possessed  the  same  Claims  to  admiration,  viewed  from  whatever 
side,  and  at  whatever  time. 

The  most  extensive  panoramic  view  is  obtained  from  the  opposite 
aide  of  the  Euphrates.  From  such  a  position,  the  whole  length  of  the 
Castle  is  seen  occupying  the  crest  of  an  isolated  hill  of  chalk,  having 
steep  predpices  towards  the  river,  while  it  is  separated  from  the  town  by 
düfi,  in  part  paved  with  large  flag-stones,  and  by  a  partly  natural,  partlj 
artificial,  ditdi.  The  castle  is  followed  along  the  river  aide  by  various 
buildings  of  greater  or  less  symmetry,  among  which  are  the  Moham- 
medan  schools,  and  a  pretty  little  mosque  with  graceful  menareh, 
open  conrt,  and  three  flights  of  marble  Steps,  for  the  ablutions  enjoined 
previons  to  prayer.  Then  comes  a  mudi-frequented  coffee-house, 
whose  balconies  overlook  a  spadous  archway,  beneath  which  the  ferry 
business  is  carried  on,  and  which  leads  directly  to  the  market.  A  few 
more  irregulär  buildings  skirting  the  water*s  edge,  are  abruptly  termi- 
nated  by  the  embattled  towers  which  flank  the  walls. 
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entomb.  There  was  the  same  cbadless  sky  and  deliciotis  tem- 
peratur^  the  same  gorgeous  sonset,  and  a  nightly  blue,  stany  with 
constellations,  by  which  Abraham  steered  his  oourse  from  the  land  of 
Chaldea;  but  the  same  Ay,  and  the  glorious  lamps  which  illainined  its 
high  yault,  were  now  to  gaide  us  in  our  onward  oourse;  and  how 
differently  they  appeared  to  glow! 

**  Hinc  movet  Euphrates!"  We  had  wasted,  used,  and  fashioned 
with  ten  thousand  fancies,  all  that  lay  on  the  shores  of  those  hushed 
waters;  and  as  they  crept  by  the  mighty  ruins — marrellous  revelations 
of  the  past — ^we  had  thought  their  voiee  to  be  solemn,  and  step 
sepolchral;  but  now  they  seemed  to  bound  past  with  pleasant  light- 
some  ease.  The  scream  of  the  startled  pelican,  or  the  gurgle  of  some 
huge  fish  wallowing  in  the  waters,  was  no  longer  requisite  to  break 
the  silent  ripple.  There  was  the  steamer,  proud  in  its  iron  flanks, 
oonfident  in  its  unspent  force  of  steam,  and  manned  with  hearts 
zealous  in  duty,  yet  rejoicing  in  adventure,  and  füll  of  that  ambition, 
which,  like  the  river  itself,  could  not  look  back,  but  now  urged  all 
onward  with  a  swelling  streng  desire. 

The  day  before  a  boat  had  gone  on  a-head  to  examine  and  sound  die 
riyer,  for  a  distance  of  twenty  to  thirty  miles,  and  the  officer  who  had 
accomplished  this  task,  and  thus  made  himself  acquainted  with  the 
Channel,  became  the  pilot  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  day's  descent; 
while,  early  in  the  same  day,  another  was  despatched  in  adVance,  to 
become  pilot  on  the  second  day;  and  thus  the  naval  officers  took  it  by 
turns  to  survey  the  river  and  pilot  the  vessel.  It  was  also  hoped, 
that,  by  means  of  the  rough  Charts  thus  obtained,  the  steamer  Tigris 
would  be  enabled  to  follow  a  distance  of  two  or  three  suchjoumeysin 
one  day,  and  thus  save  a  considerable  consumption  of  coal.  There  was 
also  a  raft  upon  the  river,  loaded  with  heavy  weights,  but  which  was 
destined  to  be  soon  wrecked. 

On  board  the  steamer  Euphrates,  Colonel  Chesney  took  the  detailed 
bearings  of  the  river,  and,  for  the  first  hundred  miles  of  the  descent, 
the  survey  was  also  carried  on  ashore,  by  a  chain  of  gronnd  trigono- 
metrical  angles  carried  along  the  principal  heights,  and  based  on  points 
fixed  astronomically  by  Lieut.  Murphy;  and  a  succession  of  smaller 
angles,  interwoven  within  these,  by  Colonel  Eetcourt. 

We  first  passed  the  orchards  of  Bireh-jik,  which  occupy  a  Valley 
opening  eastward  into  the  hills,  some  little  distance  to  the  south  of 
the  town,  which  are  well  sheltered  by  an  abundant  growth  of  pome- 
granate,  fig,  pistachio,  and  apricot,  and  which  contain  a  plane  tree  that 
measured  thirty-siz-feet  in  circumference,  and  must  have  been  from 
eight  hundred  to  a  thousand  years  old.  After  this,  the  early  part 
of  the  descent  was  carried  through  a  comparatively  naked  oountry. 

The  river  banks  were  low,  with  only  occasional  chalk  difis,  cut  up 
to  the  westward  by  the  Valley  of  the  Kersin;  but  rising  gradually  to 
the  east,  in  low,  rounded,  and  sometimes  abrupt  conical  hüls,  towarda 
high  table-lands  and  plateaux  with  rock  terraces.  This  irregulär 
country  was  interrupted  here  and  there  by  a  neat  white-washed  tomb, 
perdied  on  a  peninsulated  clifi*  that  advanoed  into  the  river,  or  planted 
on  some  more  prominent  distant  cone,  and  each  having  its  separate 
legend  and  local  tradidon  attached  to  it. 

The  first  point  of  interest  which  we  reached,  was  an  extensive  raised 
embankment  on  the  right  side  of  the  river,  having  a  central  h<^ow 
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ifMoe  ^thin,  the  oatlying  mounds  being  diqposed  in  the  form  of  a 
panllelograin.  From  the  quantity  of  fragments  of  biick  aad  tue,  and 
of  hewn  stonea  aronnd,  these  were  evidenüj  artificially  raised  mounds, 
and  the  remains  of  what  had  once  been  a  walled  city;  the  same  as 
ManndreU  long  ago  recognieed  on  the  site  of  Europus  of  antiquity, 
and  which  is  now  called  Jerabolus  by  the  natives.  The  only  larger 
fragment  of  antiquity  remaining  at  this  desert  spot,  was  a  broken  dab 
of  marUe  with  a  sculptore  in  relief,  also  noticed  by  the  same  old 
travellery  but  overlooked  by  Yisoount  PoUington,  who  passed  this  site 
on  his  way  from  Urfah  to  Aleppo.  It  lies  on  the  north-west  side 
of  the  accÜTity  of  the  mound. 

The  Identification  of  this  site  with  the  dassical  Europus  depends 
npon  the  Theodosian  tables,  which  give  a  distanoe  of  twenty-four 
Boman  miles  from  that  place  to  2ieugma,  (Bireh-jik,)  and  this  oor- 
responds  with  the  results  of  the  survey;  and  also^  as  we  shall  after- 
wards  see,  with  its  relation  to  Ceciliana. 

It  is  a  site,  however,  of  but  small  historical  importance.  Belisarius 
is  described,  on  his  arrival  in  Sjrria,  shortly  after  the  invasion  of 
Chosroes,  as  finding  the  Roman  generals,  among  whom  was  a  nephew 
of  the  Emperor  Justinian,  imprisoned,  by  their  fears,  in  the  fortifi- 
cationa  of  Hierapolis.  But,  instead  of  listening  to  their  timid  counselSy 
the  yeteran  general  comnmnded  them  to  foUow  him  to  Europus,  where 
he  had  resolved  to  collect  his  forces.  The  same  city  became  a  Christian 
episoopacy  during  the  middle  ages,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
erer  uphäd  by  the  Mohammedims. 

The  name  is  rather  a  singular  one.  It  is  put  by  Fliny  and  Ftolemy 
in  the  masculine  gender,  disconnecting  it  at  once  from  the  fabled 
daoghier  of  the  Phoenician  King  Agenor.  Isidore  of  Charax  gives 
Europus  as  a  Greek  synonyme  of  the  Bhages  of  Tobit,  but  which 
really  belonged  to  Veramin.  It  is  evident,  however,  from  these  con- 
current  Statements,  and  from  that  of  Stephanus,  who  describes  it  as  a 
Macedonian  town,  that  the  Syrian,  Mesopotamian,  and  Median  cities 
of  this  name  were  so  denominated  by  the  successors  of  Alexander. 

Lord  Pollington  was  indined  ( Journ.  of  Roy.  Greog.  Society,  vol.  x. 
p.  453,)  from  the  apparent  derivation  of  the  name  Yerabolus,  or  Jera- 
bolus, from  Hierapolis,  to  believe  that  this  was  the  site  of  that 
renowned  Syrian  city ;  but  this  is  inconsistent  with  a  multitude  of 
other  facta  and  circumstances;  and  the  noble  visoount  himself  remarks, 
that  it  is  possible  that  the  names  of  two  ruined  cities,  so  near  each 
other,  may  have  been  confounded. 

The  distinguished  geographer,  D'Anville,  in  his  great  work, 
("L'Euphrate  et  le  Tigre,"  4to,  Paris,  1779,)  erroneously  identifies 
Europus  with  Nesjm,  a  notice  of  which  latter  he  obtained  from  the 
geographica!  commentary  attached  by  Schultens  to  the  lifo  of  Saleh- 
ed-din;  while,  in  another  place,  he  identifies  what  he  calls  Ealaat  el 
Negiur  with  Calli-come,  which  two  places,  we  shall  shortly  see,  are 
one  and  the  same. 

Beyond  Europus,  the  banks  of  the  river  became  more  rocky,  and  we 
brought-to  on  the  evening  of  the  24th  of  March,  at  a  point  where  a 
low  promontory  of  limestone  advanced  from  the  right  bank  into  the 
riTer,  thus  obstrucdng  the  current,  and  causing  the  waters  to  retum 
npon  themselves,  sweeping  up  from  beneath  the  caverned  mass,  and 
forming  a  whirlpool  of  such  force  as  to  be  dangerous  to  the  navi- 
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gation  of  tiie  river  by  small  boais.  There  was  a  village  at  this  place 
called  Grorluk,  and  the  natiyes  designated  the  whirlpool  bj  the  name 
of  Kei'aray  or  that  which  soiinds  like  thunder ;  and  they  had  a  tradition, 
ihat  it  was  at  this  spot  that  Abraham  crossed  the  river,  on  bis  way 
from  Chaldea  to  the  promised  land. 

Beyond  this  place,  the  outline  of  conntry,  on  the  right  bank,  sank 
gradually,  and  stretched  out  in  gentle  nndiüations  and  grassy  plains 
towards  the  Valley  of  the  Sajur;  but  the  left  bank  was  more  hilly,  with 
oecasional  monnds  and  villages,  as  Tel  Adrah  and  Zehereh,  whidi  were 
backed  by  the  same  long  table-lands,  with,  at  this  portion  of  the  river, 
rock  terraces  of  basalt. 

Passing  a  headland  called  Moghar,  on  the  left  bank,  similar  low 
diffs  were  observed  to  ränge  along  upon  the  right,  immediately  beyond 
tiie  Valley  of  the  Sajnr,  and  to  constitute  a  still  more  remari^able  head- 
land, which  bore  the  fragmentary  remains  of  another  of  those  andent 
towns  which  once  adomed  the  fertile  banksof  this  great  river,  and  was 
known  by  the  enphonic  name  of  Cedlia  or  Ceclliana. 

The  spot  itself  is  now  called  Sarisat,  and  it  is  by  the  distances  given 
in  the  Theododan  tables,  from  Zeugma  and  Europus,  that  the  podtion 
is  identified  with  that  of  Cedliana  of  the  tables,  and  the  KeiceX/a,  or 
Cedlia,  of  Ptolemy;  and  this  is  further  corroborated  by  the  distance 
given  by  the  same  tables  of  Ceciliana  from  Hierapolis.  CeUarius  re- 
marks  truly,  that  the  name  Ceciliana  would  indicate  the  **  Castle  of 
CeciHa." 

We  arrived  at  this  point  on  the  25th,  and  lay-to  the  26th  and  27th, 
wdting  £oe  the  Tigris.  Few  remains  of  the  andent  dty  now  presented 
themsdves  to  our  researches.  The  cli£&  bounding  the  Valley  of  the 
Sajur  we  had  observed  on  onr  approoch  to  be  everywhere  dotted  with 
cavems  and  rock  dwellings,  and  we  found  these,  upon  closer  examina- 
tion,  to  be  still  occadonally  tenanted  by  the  natives,  and  to  be  some- 
times  connected  by  subterraneous  galleries. 

At  the  headland  itsdf,  the  rock  was  harder  and  not  ezcavated,  and 
we  fonnd  it  deft  by  a  natural  fissure  or  opening,  where  a  streamlet  feil 
over  a  little  drcus  of  rock,  constituting  a  pleasing  recess.*  It  was 
above  this  fall  that  we  found,  as  far  as  stones  and  foundations  were 
concemed,  the  most  extensive  traces  of  a  town.  There  was  dso  a  tablet 
on  the  face  of  the  diff,  at  the  extreme  headland,  which  had  evidently 
bome  a  Grreek  inscription,  but  which,  from  its  exposed  dtuation,  was 
no  longer  legible. 

CeUarius  has  suggested  the  identity  of  CecUia  with  Cingilla  of 
Fliny,  which  latter  Salmasius  thought  ought  to  be  read  Gindara.  Fliny 
describes  the  Roman  province  of  Commagena  as  ccmimendng  at  Imma, 
now  El  Umk,  and  ending  at  Cingilla;  and  as  the  other  extremity  of 
the  province  was  on  the  Euphrates,  somewhere  below  Zeugma;  and  as 
Cedlia  is  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  Commagena,  the  Identification  appears 
to  be  very  reasonable. 

We  began  at  this  place  to  see  the  Arabs  passing  the  river  upon 
infiated  skins.  To  acoomplish  this,  they  tied  thdr  dothes,  (not  a  very 
heavy  bürden  with  a  Bedwin,)  on  their  heads,  and  reposed  the  ehest 

*  The  only  fern  of  the  river  banks,  Adiantum  capillns  Teneria,  grew  at  thianpoC, 
irith  three  species  of  mosses,  and  some  Jangermannise  withoot  fnictification.  rew 
eeUular  plaDta  were  met  with  in  this  part  of  the  riTer,  irhoae  rapid  corrcnt  is 
<9poaed  to  the  growtk  of  Algn. 
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«poo  the  fikiDy  which  they  embraoed  with  their  armsy  while  «t  the  nme 
tiine  the j  pushed  with  their  l^gs  behind.  By  such  simple  prooeedingB, 
men  and  women  crossed  the  river  with  eaae  and  security;  althoogh  thej 
only  fetched  the  opposite  bank  a  long  distance  from  whence  they 
startedy  making  it  a  navigation  sometimes  of  irom  two  to  three  milea 
Women  were  frequently  observed  to  carry  children  on  their  shoulderSy 
aod  the  appearance  which  all  partiea  preaented,  for  it  was  difficnlt  to 
distingoi^  sexes,  was  truly  remarkaUe,  giving  au  idea  of  the  penoni* 
fication  of  Derceto,  and  was  for  a  long  time  a  source  of  much  amuse* 
ment 

At  this  period  of  the  year,  the  genial  influence  of  spring  was  just 
b^ginning  to  make  itself  feit,  and  Uns  added,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the 
cfaarms  of  each  new  spot  at  which  the  steamer  brought  up.  Taken  as 
a  whole,  there  was,  compared  with  our  own  country,  ageneral  absenoe 
of  Vegetation,  and  on  thIs,  the  earlier  part  of  the  navigation,  we  had  as 
yet  no  wood.  This  want  of  trees,  and  even  of  perennial  shrubs,  oa 
tihe  plains  and  hills,  gave  to  the  country  a  general  i^pearance  of  deso- 
lation;  bat  the  rocky  banks  of  the  river  were  pleaaingly  carpeted  with 
yeDow  flowering  phuts,  of  the  mnstard  tribe,  and  the  more  eheltered 
greensward  was  enlivened  by  tulips,  two  species  of  anemone,  and  a 
alvexy  ranonculos.  It  was  remarkable  that  we  always  found  the 
Vegetation  several  days  in  advanoe  on  the  eastem  aide. 

We  observed  that  the  natives  ate  fireely  of  the  leaves  of  wild  lettnce^ 
flow-thistle  (sonchus),  common  thistle  (cardaus),  and  the  roots  of  the 
wild  onion,  leek,  squill,  and  ixia;  aod  as»  after  leaving  Port  William, 
we  had  no  vegetables,  we  soon  leamed  to  do  the  same  thing,  to 
which  we  addcd,  at  BfiJis,  the  leaves  of  the  atriplex  or  orache,  wMch 
is  coltivated  in  France  as  a  culinary  vegetable,  eats  ezactly  like  spi- 
aacfa,  and  was  in  great  demand  at  the  mess-table.* 

Living  things,  lüthough  not  nunerons,  were  now  abroad.  Among  the 
insect  tribe,  the  types  of  spring,  were  the  heteromerse,  among  which,  par- 
liciilarly  pimelan«.  On  Üie  river,  an  occasional  pie-bald  kingfisher  hung 
over  its  prey,  nomerous  connorants  and  pelicans  were  travelling  north«^ 
wards,  and  the  red  Nubian  goose,  just  arrived  from  the  Upper  Nile, 
lived  in  pairs,  at  the  foot  of  the  difb.  The  beautiful  blue  bee-eater, 
whose  presenee  attested  settled  weather,  began  to  frequent  the  holes  in 
the  banks,  and  hawks  abounded,  but  genendly  one  particular  kind,  at 
eaeh  promontory,  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  Among  wUd  animal^ 
particularly  in  the  jungle  at  the  mouth  of  the  S^jur,  were  boars, 
jackals,  and  black  wolves.  On  the  plains,  the  Uttle  Tartarian  wolf 
had  replaced  the  fox,  which  was,  however,  still  occasionally  met  with«t 


*  It  is  difteolt  to  detenmne  what  pUnt  represcntf  the  fo-called  BftbyloDian  eres«, 
wbieh  has  evidentlv  been  at  random  id«ntifled  with  the  Nastvitiam  Orientale 
of  Toornefort,  aad  the  Lepidiom  peifoliatnm  of  Linaana  It  appean  moit  likelf , 
from  IHoeeoridet  so  particularly  notidog  its  hcalthfhl  propertiee»  (in  which  he  ia 
tJso  enpported  by  Herodotns  and  by  Xenophon,  the  latter  of  whom  desoribes  the 
PirwaiM  aa  aalins  lane  qvaiititiei  of  it,)  to  have  belonged  to  the  natoral  lunUj  ef 
tha  amätea.  Bcsdes  the  tetfadyoanioai  plante  mentioncd  abore,  the  Araba 
aieo  eal  the  Icavee  of  a  epcotei  of  Erysisinis,  or  hedge  maitard,  and,  in  mora 
soatherly  reg^oos,  they  eat  of  three  diffierent  ipeeies  of  Cleeme.  If  the  Babyloniaa 
efees  was  the  Mme  ae  the  Cardamon  of  the  Oreeks,  that  name  la  now  ^vea  to  a 
dMhieat  plant,  aa  oeenn  ia  the  cate  of  the  garden  eress,  as  known  to  antiqnity. 

t  Tha  BMao  temperatore,  for  the  firtt  fillcen  days  of  the  deecent,  wai  56® ; 
aHK.  79P9  auüs  48^.  The  mcan  of  the  barometer,  Ibr  the  laaie  pviod,  waa  S9«157 1 
aas.  29*568,  aiia.  88*950.  The  iiiegalar  bananetric  ränge,  or  oecillation,  amiwntsd 
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Afiter  waiting  at  Cecilia,  for  the  Tigris,  tili  Üie  moming  of  the  28tli, 
we  made  a  f arther  descent  of  eighteen  miles.  The  earij  pari  of  the 
day's  navigation  lay  through  a  rodcy,  barren  countiy,  and  in  the  latter 
part,  the  hüls  approached  dose  to  the  river  banks,  which  thej  lined 
with  abrupt  diffs,  of  from  forty  to  sixty  feet  in  height. 

The  steamer  brought-to  at  the  termination  of  these,  and  where  the 
•oountry  opened,  leaving  a  comparativelj  clear  space;  in  the  centre  of 
which,  and  on  the  right  bank,  stood  an  isolated  mound  or  hill,  bearing 
the  Castle,  called  Kal'eh  Nesjm,  or  <'  of  the  Stars,"  vhile  an  equallj 
expansive  Tallej  was  observed  to  open  to  the  east,  or  on  the  left  bank. 
It  was.a  seduded,  but  beautiful  spot,  as  usual  void  of  trees,  and 
without  a  yillage,  but  enlivened  bj  Arabs  occasionallj  passing  the 
fitream,  for  it  was  evidently  a  favourite  passage  with  them,  and  we 
found  well-beaten  pathways  on  both  sides  of  the  river. 

The  ''  Castle  of  the  Stars"  derived  its  name  from  the  tradition  that 
the  SGhalif  AI  Mamum,  so  celebrated  for  his  profidency  in  astronomy, 
made  it  a  favourite  place  of  residence,  and  that  it  was  from  this  point 
that  he  and  the  astronomers  attached  to  his  court  carried  on  many  of 
their  observations.  It  was  a  relic,  therefore,  of  the  brightest  days  of 
the  ELalifat,  when  the  arts  and  sdences  flourished  on  the  banks  of  the 
Eophrates  and  Tigris  in  greater  perfection  than  in  Euiope. 

It  became  afterwards  one  of  the  strongholds  of  Saleh-ed-din,  when, 
after  the  check  given  to  the  overwhelming  progress  of  the  Selju- 
kiyan  Turks,  by  Üie  first  Crusades,  that  Kurd  Prince  became  the  bul- 
wark  of  Mohammedanism,  ultimately  founding  an  Eyyubite  dynasty 
upon  the  wreck  of  the  Elhalifat,  which  continued  paramount  tili  the 
time  of  the  Osmanlis.* 

to  0*618,  bat  the  amount  of  the  daily,  or  regcdar  occillatioD,  did  not  exceed  0*084. 
I  naturally  watched  the  barometer  carefully,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  effect  a  baro- 
metric  leTellins ;  bat,  notwithstandlDg  the  small  amount  of  the  diurnal  oscillatioo, 
the  ascent  of  the  colamn  of  mercury,  bj  no  means  ooincided  with  regolarity,  with 
the  desoent  of  the  stream.  Thas  the  mean  of  the  barometer  was  at  Kei'ara,  29*213 ; 
Cecilia,  29*408;  Ne^m,  29*435;  Station  off  Hierapolis,  29*875 ;  Kara  Bambnch, 
29*257. 

*  D'Anyille,  we  haye  seen,  identified  this  Castle  (of  which  he  had  obtained  a 
notice,  under  the  mntilated  name  of  Neqm,  from  Schulten's  Geographical  Com- 
mentaiy  on  the  life  of  Saleh-ed-din)  with  Europas.  The  same  geographer  also 
admitted  in  his  map,  what  he  calls  an  ancient  castle,  which  the  narrative  of  a 
payigation  of  the  Euphrates  had  made  htm  acqaainted  with,  ander  the  name  of 
Kalaat  el  Negiur,  the  "  ur"  haTina:  cTidentlj  been  accidentaUy  misprinted  for  m ; 
and  he  identines  this  place  with  CalIi*come. 

But  the  Emperor  Julian  notioes  Calle-come  as  lying  between  Benea  (Aleppo) 
and  Hierapolis,  and  the  Antonine  Itinerary  contains  a  road  lh>m  Calle-come  to 
Edessa,  which,  as  given  by  CeUarius, 

Calle-come  to  Batbnaa M.P.    24 

Bathnas  to  Hierapolis „       21 

Hierapolis  to  Thilatieomnm „       x. 

Thilatioomum  to  Bathas „       xy. 

Bathas  (Batne)  to  Edessa       „       xt. 

would  identify  Thilatioomum  with  the  Castle  of  the  Stars,  or  with  Kara  Bambnch, 
both  nearly  equi-distant  from  Hierapolis,  and  bodi  passes  of  the  rirer.  If  the 
name  is  deriT^  from  BvXäKot,  s  sack,  and  KMiia,  s  monnd,  in  allosion  to  its  peeu- 
liar  Position,  in  a  hoUow  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  the  description  applies  best  to  the 
aite  nuw  in  question.  In  the  yalley  on  the  opposite  aide,  we  found  many  rock 
dwellings  and  fragments  of  anttqmty  which  belooged  to  times  anterior  to  the 
Khalifat  With  regard  to  the  existence  of  a  Syrian  Bathnas,  or  Batnso,  as  well  aa 
a  city  of  the  same  name,  close  by  in  Mesopotamia  such  is  further  oorroborated  by 
Jnliaii,  in  his  27th  epistle  to  the  sophist  Ltbanios. 
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The  Castle  itself  was  a  splendid  ruin,  and  the  most  perfect  specimen 
rfits  kind  that  we  met  with.  Although  dilapidated,  it  still  afforded 
excellent  shelter,  of  which  the  Arabs  appeared  never  to  arail  them» 
selves.  The  form  was  that  of  an  irregulär  paralldogram,  with  square- 
towers  and  connecting  walls,  having  no  Windows  extemalljr,  buttermi-^ 
nated  bj  a  parapet  which  bounded  the  terraced  flat  roof,  and  was 
interrupted  bj  embrasures.  The  towers  were  also  embattled,  but  with-^ 
out  bortizans  or  projecting  torrets. 

The  interior  of  the  Castle  was  extensive,  and  laid  out  upon  a 
plan  quite  different  to  that  of  the  European  baronial  castle.  The 
Arabs  heaped  up  their  buildings  without  order,  regardless  of  their 
exterior  appearance,  seeking  only  internal  convenience  and  comfort. 
The  Chief  entrance  was  defended  by  lateral,  Square,  lofty  towers,  not 
barbicans,  but  forming  part  of  the  main  buüding,  as  did  also  the  gate- 
waj,  which  opened  at  once  into  the  interior  halls. 

Within  these  was  a  central  open  space,  as  in  the  baronial  casüe,  but 
not  so  extensive,  nordivided  into  inner  or  outer  wards;  nor  was  there 
the  separate  placing  of  guard  houses,  kitchens,  chapel,  banquet  hall, 
and  chieftain's  residence.  But  there  was,  by  such  a  diminution  of  open 
Space  within,  a  gain  to  the  buüding  itself;  and  instead  of  the  limited 
conveniences  of  the  baronial  halls,  and  their  closet-like  dormitories, 
everjthing  here  was  light  and  elegant ;  the  corridors,  long  and 
loftj,  the  apartments  extensive  and  opening  inwards,  with  graceful 
arches,  or  ascending,  bjwide  flights  of  Steps,  to  the  terraces  above. 
The  wholewas  more  palatial«and  dignified  than  calculated  for  defence; 
but  still  it  was  in  parts  encumbered  and  labyrinth-like,  from  the 
number  of  Chambers  and  dark  passages. 

There  is  a  notice  contained  in  the  Arabian  geographers,  of  a  tunnel 
having  heen  carried  under  the  river  at  this  place,  a  very  unlikely  thing, 
bat  Colonel  Chesney,  being  anxious  to  have  the  matter  sifted,  depnted 
me,  with  two  seamen,  with  spades  and  pickaxes,  to  make  the  necessary 


After  a  careful  examination  of  all  the  subterranean  passages,  and 
penetrating  many  a  dark  and  dreary  place,  we  found  that  the  vaults 
beneath  the  north  entrance  tower  were  so  filled  up  with  bat's  düng 
that  we  oould  not  determine  whether  there  might  not  be  a  further 
passage  at  that  point. 

We  acoordingly  commenced  our  researches  there;  but  this  was  not 
effected  without  some  delay,  for  the  vaults  were  so  fuU  of  large  bats, 
that  as  often  as  we  introduced  a  light,  they  extinguished  it  by  their 
numbers.*  It  was  impossible,  therefore,  to  proceed,  without  expelling 
our  winged  assailants,  and  they  were  driven  off  by  spadefuls  througk 
the  aperture  by  which  we  had  gained  admittance.  The  excavation  was 
then  commenced  in  a  bed  of  guano^  which  appeared  to  be  of  almost 
interminable  depth.  After  working  for  two  hours,  without  arriving  at 
aoything  but  heaps  of  stones  and  bricks,  the  odour  of  the  guano,  the 
beat  of  the  candles,  the  pulverized  dust  which  filled  the  dungeon,  and 
the  abdence  of  freah  air,  so  overcame  us,  that  we  were  obliged  to  give 
up  for  a  time. 

But  on  retaming  into  daylight,  a  surprise  awaited  us.  The  seamen 
when  on  duty  on  shore  were  ollowed  arms,  and  before  going  to  work 

*  These  bats  vere  of  the  genas  Rhtnolophoi,  and  they  appeared  to  feed  npon 
two  Idnds  of  Tenebrio— T.  melitor  and  T.  ohscttros— and  a  I>ernestes,  similar  to> 
D.  vnlpinos. 
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th^had  dqposited  their  coats,  pistols  and  caüassesy  at  Übe  entrance  of  the 
dimgeon;  and  now  these  were  foond  to  have  been  taken  awaj.  It  was 
immediateiy  oonduded  that  the  Arabs  had  been  there,  and  that  th^ 
migfat  still  be  within  tfae  Castle.  Luckily,  I  had  kept  mj  almost  inse- 
parable  companion,  a  double-berrelled  fowling-piece  with  me;  so 
leaving  one  <^  the  men  at  the  gateway,  I  proceeded  with  the  other  to 
seardi  the  paasages.  We  were  soon  interruptedy  however,  bj  the  man 
at  the  gatewaj  calling  out  that  he  saw  an  Arab  ascending  the  Steps  of 
the  front  terrace  of  Üie  casüe.  We  accordingly  hastened  in  pursuity 
and  ascended  the  flights  of  stairs,  not  withont  some  trepidation,  as  the 
Arabs  must  have  had  the  adyantage  of  ns,  in  the  arma  they  were  sup- 
posed  to  have  obtained  possesaion  of.  It  tumed  out,  however,  to  be  a 
ffüse  alarm,  and  no  Arabs  were  fonnd. 

After  a  prolonged  search,  it  was  agreed  that  it  might  have  happened 
that  some  of  our  own  partj  had  come  upon  a  visit  to  the  Castle,  and, 
seeing  the  coats  and  arms,  had  taken  them  away.  No  sooner  did  this 
idea  suggest  itself  to  us  than  I  despatched  the  two  seamen  to  the  ship, 
which  laj  upwards  of  a  mile  from  the  casÜe,  while,  determined  that 
the  robbers,  if  hid  in  the  recesses,  should  not  in  the  meantime  escape» 
I  mounted  guard  outside  of  the  gateway. 

It  was  my  tum  now ;  the  saüors  had  been  gone  some  time,  and  the  feel- 
ing  of  being  alone  crept  slowly  upon  me,  and  as  I  paced  between  the  lofty 
old  towersy  the  soUtude  of  the  place  made  itself  more  and  more  sensible. 
The  obliyious  portals,  grej  with  age,  cast  a  flickering  shadow  around, 
while  the  lofty  towers  and  battlements  were  reflected  in  the  glassy 
river  below,  and  the  rippling  of  the  waters  seemed  to  lend  them  a 
mocking  movement.  It  is  not  surprising  that,  under  such  drcum- 
stances,  the  imagination  conjured  up  an  Arab  peeping  over  the  parapet, 
and  when  the  sailors  retumed,  I  was  sitting  with  my  fowlmg-piece 
in  band,  anxiously  awaiting  a  second  i^pearance  of  the  kerchiefed 
head.  I  need  not  say  that  their  retum  was  very  welcome,  and  still 
more  so  the  intelligence  they  brought,  that  the  arms  and  habiliments 
were  safeon  board  ship;  so  I  thought  it  as  well  tohold  my  tongue  con- 
ceming  the  supposed  Arab  on  the  terrace,  and  walked  away,  with  no 
small  satisfaction,  firom  the  "  Castle  of  the  Stars." 


WHEN  THE  WORLD  IS  BURNING, 

(8TAKSA8  VOR  MVSIC.) 
BT     BBXNBZBB    JONBB. 


When  the  world  is  bamiog ! 
Fired  witbin !  yet  tnroing 

Round  with  ftce  uaseached  I 
Ere  fieroe  flames,  nproihiDg, 
(fer  all  lands  leap,  cnuhiog, 

Till  «arth  falU  fire-swatlf  d ; 
üp  amidst  the  meadows, 
Gently  throngh  the  sbadowB, 

Gentle  &unes  will  gUde ; 
Small,  and  Uue,  and  golden ; 
Though  by  bord  beholden, 
When  in  calm  dreams  folden, — 

Cahn  his  dreama  will  bide. 


Where  the  dance  is  sweeping, 
Through  the  greensward  peeping, 

Shali  tfae  soft  lights  start ; 
Langhing  maids,  unttaying, 
Deeming  it  trick-playing, 
Hiffh  their  robes  upswayüig, 

O'er  the  lights  ihall  dart ; 
And  the  wo<äland  hannter 
Shall  not  oease  to  sannter 

When,  far  down  some  ^lade» 
Of  the  gmt  world's  bnming, 
One  son  flame  nptnrning^    . 
Seems,  to  his  discerning, 

Croeoi  in  the  shade. 
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TflE  seduded  yillage  of  Hillingdon  was  one  evening  disturbed  out  of 
its  Bimset  proprieties  hj  the  arriTal  of  a  jellow  po'-chaj  so  enveloped 
in  packages  of  carnations,  conTolTuluses,  caper-bushes,  and  oometian 
cheiTj-trees,  as  to  leave  Üttle  bat  the  side-panels  yisible. 

The  jaded  posters  drew  the  lumbering  vehide,  like  Bimam  Wood 
on  its  waj  to  Diinsinane,  up  to  the  hall  door. 

" '  Yd,  thank  God,  ye're  'ere  at  last  I '  exclaimed  a  fat,  fall-limbed,  raddy-faced 
aaD,  in  a  not-biowii  wig,  boonding  oat  of  the  cbuse  as  soon  aa  the  door  was 
opeoed,  eattmg  olF  the  hrads  of  a  whole  bnnch  of  roses  that  had  beea  riding  moat 
■neomftirtably  in  the  back  pocket  of  bis  grej  tej^jr, 

**  *  Oh,  Jon,  yonVe  dcme  for  the  roaea  l '  exclaimed  a  female  Toice  £rom  the 
depcha  of  the  chaiae. 

** '  Ouaa  the  rotes  I  *  exdaimed  Mr.  Jorrocks,  giTioe  the  fidlen  flowers  a  kiek 
with  bis  foot    '  Vote?er  yoa  do,  eome  out  o*  the  ehay.  " 

Mrs.  Jonocks  and  the  amiable  Batsaj  having  been  deUvered,  bind 
foremosty  from  the  migrating  conservatory,  our  hero  of  the  Spa  Hunt 
nezt  tumed  bis  attention  to  a  youtbful  genius,  who,  in  a  glazed  hat 
and  dustj  attire,  dutcbed  the  pot  of  a  buge  scarlet  geranium  in  one 
arm,  and  with  difficultj  kept  himself  on  the  cross  bar  with  the  other. 

**  *  Now,  Binjimin,  TOt  are  yoa  a-sittin'  percbed  up  tbere  for,  like  a 
squirrel  in  a  acorn-tree?*  ** 

At  lengtb  the  jonth  baving  descended,  and  the  old  deaf  man,  wbo 
bad  been  left  in  charge  of  ^e  hall,  baving  fumbled  the  chain  off  the 
door,  and  got  it  unlocked,  and  Mr.  Jorrocks  baving  superintended  the 
impacking  of  "the  bapple-trees,  the  lumbagos,  and  stock-leaved  'onnd's 
tongue,"  he  followed  in  the  shadow  of  a  stiff,  rnstling,  amber-coloared, 
brooide  pellsse,  crimson  yelvet  bonnet,  and  black  featbers,  into  the 
interior  of  that  *'nice,  old-fasbioned,  patcby,  up-stairs  and  down-stairs 
sort  of  a  house,"  whicb,  situate  in  a  choice  part  of  the  Vale  of  the 
Dart,  was  now  destined  to  be  the  bome  of  the  ex-grocer  of  Great 
Coram  Street,  and  ex-chairman  of  Handley  Cross  Spa  bunt. 

Momited  npon  a  most  imperturbable  old  Ronum-nosed,  dock-tailed 
black  cob,  that  be  bad  picked  up  cbeap  in  the  village,  Mr.  Jorrocks 
soon  set  out  on  an  exploration  of  bis  newly  purcbased  estate ;  and 
although  be  did  not,  like  Theodore  Hook's  Miss  Waithman,  expect  to 
find  aü  the  shepherds  with  pipes  and  books,  be  certainly  found  the  pet 
fann  to  be  in  a  most  unpromising  condition,  the  crack  tenants  füll  of 
grieraoces,  and  the  aspect  of  tbings  generally  yery  different  from  wbat 
had  appeared  in  the  "  printed  particulars." 

"  Odd  as  it  may  aeem,  Mrs.  Jorrocks  got  on  better  at  first  in  the  conntry  than 
her  hnaband.  Whetber  this  was  attribotable  to  her  earlier  mral  reereations  at  her 
noCher's»  at  Tootin^, — ^who  oecopied  one  of  those  sommariet  of  London  fAUatf^ 
a  |mM  box  eontaming  a  pond,  a  weeping  trillow,  a  row  of  libomamat  and  lilaes 
•eattcred  abool,— or  that  she  fonnd  herseif  of  more  oonseqoenoc  in  the  vülage  *  hall  * 
than  abe  did  in  Oreat  Coram  Street,  we  know  not ;  bat  oertain  it  is,  she  took  to  it 
mnch  nore  natnraUy  than  our  worthy  ex-grooer  hhnsell^  who  made  a  yery  bong» 
pieee  of  bnaineas  of  the  early  days  of  bis  sqnireship." 

*  Hillfaigdiw  Hall ;  or,  the  Cockney  Sqnire.    9  yoU.  Syoii 
t  Labvnram?— Printer's  geatli 
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AmoDg  the  first  yisitors  to  the  hall,  were  Mrs.  Fiather,  the  un- 
despairing  widow  of  a  dergyman,  an  apparently  open-hearted,  bat,  in 
realitj,  double^dealing  woman,  and  her  daughter  Emma,  a  good  sized, 
pretty  girl,  possessed  of  intelligence  without  feeling,  and  sentiment 
without  passion,  exoept  for  eating,  and  yet  who  "  could  asBome  raptures 
at  the  sight  of  a  daisj,  or  weep  o'er  the  fate  of  a  fly  in  a  slop-bason.** 
Next  came  Mrs.  Trotter,  a  rather  formidable  person,  of  the  masculine 
Order — tall,  stout,  of  untumable  resolution — ^with  a  hen-pecked  hus- 
band,  and  an  eider  daughter,  beautiful,  and  warm-hearted,  all  passiony 
and  fuU  of  the  apprehensive  timidity  consequent  thereon.  '^  The  most 
lovely  women,"  says  a  populär  writer  on  the  fine  arts,  '*  always  walk 
ivith  a  timid  apprehension." 

Jorrocks's  great  ambition  is,  to  have  a  prize  bull,  or  baUj  as  he  calls 
it;  his  lady's  anxieties  take  the  more  natural  tum  of  putting  tiie  village 
sdiool  in  decent  order,  and  the  girls  in  an  appropriate  costume;  unable 
to  satisfy  herseif  upon  this  last  point,  she  writes  to  a  married  and  re- 
tired  actress,  in  London,  who  scours  the  suburbs  with  equal  bad 
fiuecess : 

**  At  Kengal  Green,  they  have  sky-blae  gowns,  white  capi,  capes  and  aleeTes, 
vith  yellow  stockings ;  bat  the  girls  are  one  uniform  breadth,  from  the  shoolders 
to  the  heda.  At  Clapham  Riae,  they  haye  Lincoln  green,  with  blue  atockings ; 
at  Peckham,  tartana,  with  tartan  atockings ;  at  Balham  Hill,  scarlet,  with  ^nexi 
atockings,  and  yellow  worsted  shawls ;  at  rimlico,  orange,  with  orange  atockings ; 
at  Paraon's  Green,  they  are  red  all  over ;  and  at  Tumham  Green,  all  grey." 

In  such  a  dilemma,  Mrs.  Jorrocks's  correspondent  proposed*  the 
Swiss  costume,  as  possessing  more  originality  and  variety ;  but  even 
here,  difficulties  presented  themselves :  the  black  caps,  like  butterflies' 
wings  of  the  Canton  of  Appenzell,  were  objectionable;  while  the  purple 
dresses  trimmed  with  orange,  the  richly  embroidered  waists,  and  laige 
flat  hats  of  Luceme,  were  considered  a  litüe  too  rieh;  so  the  Uri  dress 
was  proposed  to  be  adopted : 

**  This  Is  a  large,  flat-crowned  atraw  hat,  with  a  wreath  of  ribbon  round  the 
crown,  the  bonnet  plaoed  becomingly  on  the  back  of  the  head.  A  white  sort  of 
bed-gown,  well  open  at  the  bosom,  reaching  a  little  below  the  waist,  with  a  scarlet 
petticoat  and  pink  atockinga.  This,  confined  at  the  waist,  and  well  set  off  with 
horse-hair  petticoats,  or  eren  bostles,  woold  haTe  a  very  styliah,  dashing  effect ; 
and  shonld  yoa  erer  think  of  giving  a  iete  champetre,  or  an^r  little  mral  entertain* 
ment  of  that  sort,  girls  dressed  in  that  way  might  be  exceedingly  nsefol  and  oma- 
mental to  the  scene." 

fiirs.  Jorrocks  was  channed  at  the  idea,  and  proceeded  at  once  to 
put  it  into  execution. 

The  monotony  of  EUllingdon  is  suddenly  broken  in  upon,  by  a  call 
from  the  Duke  of  Donkeyton,  and  an  invitation  to  dine  at  the  "  Castle," 
Mrs.  Fiather  and  her  speculative  daughter  being  also  induded.  Great 
were  the  preparations  for  the  eventful  day;  silks,  satins,  and  sarsenets, 
usurped  the  place  of  card-tables,  carpcts,  and  counterpanes,  (pains?) 
Mrs.  Jorrocks  was  magnificent — "  mutton,  dressed  lamb  fashion,"  as 
Mr.  Jorrocks  observed.  The  Fiathers  had  higher  objects  in  view : 
the  duke  had  a  son  and  heir,  the  Marquis  of  Bray,  and  they  feit  that 
Emma  ought  and  must  be  a  duchess. 

A  job-carriage,  ahd  a  tumble-down  old  vehicle,  which  *^  one  of 
them  sarcy  toll-takers  on  Yaterloo  Bridge  "  had  christened  the  *'  flre- 
engine,"  were  put  in  request  on  the  occasion ;  and  Miss  £mma  was 
flupplied  with  a  packet  of  buns,  to  prevent  excesses  at  table— an 
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arrangementy  howeyer,  ihat  was  frustrated,  by  Binjimin's  appropriaüng 
them  to  himself.  ArriTed,  after  maoy  mishapSy  at  the  Castle^  the  party 
are  introduced  to  the  doke : 

**  *  How  do  yon  do,  Bfr.  Jorrocks  ?  Fm  very  bappy  to  «ee  tou,'  laid  bis  graee 
offsring  bis  hand,  asd  bowing  very  low.  *  How  do  yon  do,  Mn.  Jorrocks  ?  Fm 
monstroos  bappy  to  make  ^our  acquaintance,'  contmaed  bis  graee*  extending  a 
band  of  fellowsnip  to  ber,  bis  natnrally  misty  memory  making  bim  folget  tbat  be 
bad  greeted  Mrs.  Jorrocks  not  rery  long  before,  wbo  was  since  gone  with  the 
dnebess  to  ber  bedroom. 

*'  *  This  is  Mrs.  Flatber,  joar  graoe,'  observed  Mr.  Jorrocks,  alter  tb«r  banda 
were  released — *  sbe's  comed  witb  me,'  adding,  with  a  sly  look,  and  shake  of  bis 
bead— '  notbin'  wrong  thoagb,  I  assure  you.' 

**  *■  Ab,  troe !  *  exclaimed  bis  grace,  pretending  the  evening  shades  bad  dimmed 
bis  Vision,  and  seizing  Mn .  Fiather  again  by  the  band,  *  my  old  friend,  Mis. 
Flatber,  to  be  snre ;  Fm  very  glad  mdeea  to  see  yoa ;'  adding,  '  and  wbere's  my 
old  ftiend,  yoor  hosband ;  be*8  Coming,  I  bope  ? ' 

**  *  Inuf&er  ihink  not^*  replied  Mr.  Jorrocks,  witb  a  grin  and  a  wink,  pointing 
downwards  witb  bis  forefinger 

**  *  Ah,  true,*  replied  bis  graee,  witb  a  sbrog  and  a  solemn  look.  *  I  remember 
now,  be  died  of  the *  ** 

The  yisitors  were  now  arriying  fast.    Mr.  Tugwell,  the  farmer,  and 

the  Rey.  Mr.  Webb  came  together.     His  grace  shakes  hands  with  the 

farmer,  obserying  it  was  delightful  weather ;  and  hurriedly  tuming  to 

the  parsoBy  said — 

••  •  Well,  Webb,  how  are  you?    How's  yonr  bnll? ' 

••  •  Please,  yonr  grace,  the  boll  belongs  to ' 

^  *  Ah,  deaa,  I  snp^ose,'  replied  his  grace,  shaking  bis  bead,  witb  a  look  of  con- 
€em.    '  Sorry  for  it,  mdeed — very  sorry,  excellent  man.' " 

Dinner  announced,  the  duke  confounds  all  preyious  arrangements; 
and  to  the  exclusion  of  Mrs.  Thomas  Chambers's  spangled  turban — 
**  a  country  turban  lasts  for  eyer " — ^goes  holt  up  to  Mrs.  Fiather ; 
while  the  marquis,  haying  reconnoitred  the  room,  and  haying  satisfted 
himself  that  Miss  Hamilton  Dobbin,  and  all  the  Miss  Smiths  were 
infinitely  inferior  to  Emma,  he  offered  her  his  arm  in  the  most  suppü- 
cating  manner. 

In  answer  to  a  question  proposed  by  his  grace  to  Mr.  Jorrocks  as 
to  who  was  his  mother,  that  worthy  gentleman  infonns  the  duke  and 
the  assembled  Company  that  she  was  a  washerwoman : — 

**  '  A  washerwoman,  indeed  I '  exclaimed  his  grace ;  '  that's  very  odd.  I  like 
washerwomen  —  nice  clean  wbolesome  people.  I  wish  my  mother  bad  been  a 
washerwoman!' 

M  *  I  vish  mine  bad  been  a  dncbess,'  replied  Mr.  Jorrocks." 

This  eyentful  dinner  produced  two  results,  pregnant  with  after-conse- 
'quences.  Chatting  with  Emma,  the  marquis  went  oyer  the  list  of  his 
friends  who  had  got  married  lately,  and  terminated  with  the  remark, 
.as  he  drank  off  his  glass  of  Sherry,  that  all  the  world  seemed  marryiug 
mad,  and  he  supposed  it  would  be  '*  their  turn  next."  This  is  assumod, 
as  if  not  a  direct  offer,  to  be  at  least  a  capitulation  withoat  terms,  and 
great  is  the  triumph  of  ma'  and  daughter.  On  the  other  hand,  after 
the  ladies  had  retired,  the  duke  introduced  the  subject  of  agricultural 
asBociations : 

** '  Toa're  a  great  farmer,  am't  yoo,  Mr.  Jorrocks  ? '  asked  the  duke.  *  Teil  me, 
now,  bave  yoa  an  agricaltnral  assoeiation  at  yonr  place?  Prise  for  best  bol^,  best 
cow,  best  ram,  best  two-year  tup  ? ' 

** '  Vy,  no,  I  doesn't  think  we  'a^e,  your  graee,'  replied  Mr.  Jorrocks. 
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The  dnke  reoomineDds  die  fanualioii  of  sadt  an  magociBtifln  at  Hill« 
ingdon ;  scieiitifie  ezperiments  and  diemistry  are  to  be  enoouraged: 

« <  Guano,  nitrafte  o'  lober,  soot»  and  all  that  soit  o'  thing,'  interrupted  Mr. 


** '  Faraian  are  a  Unur  way  behmd  tlie  intdligcnce  of  tke  day — a  Montlroii«  loog 
trajr»'  ooBtianad  the  due ;  '  too  mach  of  what  mj  fiuhtr  did,  TU  do»'  style  aboot 
thma.  Thtff  want  bnuhing  «pw  Yoa  take  yoon  in  hand,  Mr.  Jonocks— maka 
fhtMii  drain 

••  <  Smith  o'  Deaaston  !  Tweed«le  tile  I  forrow-dnuniag  I '  cxdaimed  Hr. 
JoRocka. 

^  *  Apply  thair  la&d  to  proper  pvrpoeet,'  continned  hii  grace^  *  doa't  foroe  U  to 
grow  crope  that  it  haa  no  taste  for.  ....  For  inatanoe,  wben  laüd  wont  giow  oom» 
try  tvees.  AU  tke  piae  tribe  floorish  in  this  ooontry,  aad  pay  well  toi  plaatiag ; 
Tery  well,  iadeed— monstroas  welU' 

*  *  Graad  tkings  they  are,  too  { '  obeemed  Mr.  Jorroeki,  aloiid,  to  hiasselt 

Jorrooka  had  just  confounded  Borke,  the  orator,  with  the  resurrec- 
tionist  of  Bfune  name,  and  who  this  day  had  just  tasted  pine-apples  for 
the  first  time.  '' '  Fll  teach  them  a  trick  or  two/  he  added — *  pine 
dodge,  in  paiticklar.' " 

His  graoe  and  J<Mrrocks  get  very  tipsy;  and  at  night,  mistaking  his 
pnmps  for  Hessians,  in  the  effort  to  get  them  off,  he  faUs  sonse  on  the 
floor  with  Binjimin  a-top  of  him. 

The  next  moming,  the  duke  has  a  headach,  while  Mra.  Flather  ia 
in  an  extremelj  cross  humour  at  being  pressed  to  leave,  before  his 
grace  has  come  to  the  expected  nnderstanding. 

Shortlj  after  this,  the  Marquis  of  Bray  arrives  at  HüHngdon  Hall 
to  preside  over  the  new  agriciütural  association.  The  Speeches  are  as 
choioe  as  the  viands.  Mr.  Jonocks  introducea  to  bis  astonished 
hearers  a  proposal  to  cuhivate  pine-apples  on  the  more  exposed  and 
poorer  soils,  and  describes  his  iniended  invention  of  a  steam-machine 
that  shall  reap,  thrash,  grind,  and  bake  in  its  upper  departments,  while 
it  plougha,  and  harrows,  and  sows  in  its  lower.  The  marquis  is  equally 
felicitouB  in  recommending  a  new  System  of  drainage,  with  tiies  made 
of  the  "  glutinacious  saccharine  matter  called  clayed  sugar.'* 

In  the  evening,  there  is  a  fete  cfaampctre  given  by  Mrs.  Jor- 
rooks,  variegated  by  coloured  lamps  and  Swiss  costumes.  Uncertain 
man !  In  the  absenoa  of  Miss  Flather,  the  marquis  is  desperately 
amitten  with  Eliza  Trotter.  The  Flaihers,  however,  are  not  to  be 
done  in  this  way :  they  waylay  the  young  marquis  in  the  street,  and 
get  him  to  their  home,  and  he  is  obliged  to  avoid  the  nets,  which  he 
has  partly  woven  for  himaelf,  by  a  predpitate  flight. 

Affairs  prosper  with  Jorrocks.  The  duke  places  him  upon  the  com- 
raission  of  the  peace,  of  which  Binjimin  finds  a  means  of  performing 
the  duties,  and  the  marquis  scnds  him  a  beautiful  bull,  which  he  him- 
aelf soon  foUows  to  the  "  HaH,**  in  the  hopc  of  seeing  its  attractive 
visitors;  but  in  which  he  is  at  first  disappointed,  tili,  going  in  the 
disguise  of  a  woman  to  a  harrest  home,  in  Company  with  Jorrocks, 
he  loses  his  way  on  his  retum,  and  only  after  many  hours'  wanderings, 
at  length  discovers  a  house  by  the  gleam  of  a  candle  bome  by  afemale. 

His  reoeption  here  was  not  very  favourable.  At  first,  threatened 
with  the  dog,  and  then  with  a  gun,  he  was  at  length  let  in: 

"  *  ToaVe  a  pretty  creatara,'  nid  the  figare  with  the  caadle,  retreattng,  aad 
beckoning  the  marquis  to  follow  her  into  the  kitchen. 
** '  Aad  pn^,  yoaog  wonaa,*  said  ehe,  with  apturned  nose,  aad  aiott  ooatemp- 
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tooos  aacef    '  nd  pay,  yoimg  woman,  wfaat  do  yoo  mean  by  disiurUng  retpect- 
able  people  at  this  time  of  night  ? ' 

**  *  Oh,  I  assure  you,  I'm  not  to  blame ! '  ezclaimed  the  marqnis.    '  It's  not  from 
elMiciB  Tm  tUa  way,'  «aid  he»  loöking  at  hia  dresa." 

After  abusing  the  marqois  tili  he  can  stand  it  no  longer,  he  dedares 
himself — 

'*  Seream !  soreech !  scream  I  wcnt  both  the  dfcaaing-gowned  figorety  IbHoved 
hy  a  hurried  excUmation— •*  Ron  Emma,  and  change  your  cap ! '  " 

Oor  ÜTelj  friend,  Faul  de  Kock,  would  have  done  quick  justice 
here,  as  when  the  lady  is  disillusionized  bj  her  clear-sighted  husband, 
who  shews  her  her  lo  ver  in  bis  nightcap.  The  marquis,  howeyer,  f lürly 
caged,  is  brought  to  task  at  breakfast  next  moming,  by  both  mother 
and  daughter,  and  is  only  relieved  by  kind  old  blundering  Jorrocks, 
who  arrives,  like  the  Deus,  ex  machinä^  at  the  proper  moment. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  St.  Boswell  Agricultural  Society,  Jorrocks 
getB  the  first  prize  for  a  bull ;  and  afler  heading,  by  mist^Cy  a  pro- 
cession  of  teetotallers,  finishes  the  dinner  and  a  speech,  by  tumbling 
neck  and  crop  through  the  back  of  a  tent,  disappearing  just  as  a  clown 
does  in  a  pantomime. 

It  is  an  affecting  moment,  when  the  joUy  old  'un  finds  that  his  hunt- 
ing  days  are  gone  by: — 

'*  *  Ye  dinna  want  ne  hnnds,  ars  wamed  ? '  said  James  Pigg,  of  Handley  Crota 

notoriety,  p<wing  hia  head  ioto  his  master'a  aanctom. 

**  *  Homph ! '  gnmted  Mr.  JonxMska ;  *  vot  should  I  want  with  beaglea  ? ' 

^' AI  hnnt  bares  with  them,  to  be  snre — ^grand  divarsion;  ye  like  hare-aonp, 

ara  wamed.' " 

This  argument  failing,  Pigg  tried  another  tack:^- 

*"  Ar  aee  thouli  just  ata£^  and  eat,  and  write  on,  tili  thon  deea  of  apperplezy.' 
"  '  I  hope  not,'  repiied  Mr.  Jon^ocks,  starting  up  in  alarm." 

This  decided  the  question.  Our  friend  was  quickly  on  Dickey  Cob- 
den,  while  Pigg  with  the  motley  pack  at  his  heels,  took  the  short  cut 
through  the  fields.  The  ascent  gained,  he  stopped  to  puff,  under  ex- 
CQse  of  admiring  the  landscape.  Pigg  made  him  stir  the  hare  up  with 
a  stick,  and  when  well  away,  tumed  the  dogs  on.  After  some  trifling 
confusion,  much  music,  and  little  progress,  the  pack  lengthened  out 
like  a  telescope,  and  away  they  went  at  a  famous  pace.  At  length 
l2iey  came  to  a  high  boundary-wall ;  the  hounds  got  through  a  Square 
aperture,  and  the  squire  having  given  Cobden  to  a  shepherd,  was  fain 
to  do  the  same,  backing  and  squeezing,  heels  first  through  the  hole; 
once  through,  he  rolled  away  quite  fresh,  the  tasseis  of  his  Hessian 
boots  clattering  against  his  legs  as  he  went: 

"  '  Forrard  away  I '  cried  he,  aa  the  honnda  aettied  again  to  the  acent,  with  all 
hia  old  hunting  energy ;  and  away  they  all  went,  fall  ery. ' 

They  soon  came  to  a  fresh  fallow — and  patter,  patter,  patter,  went 
tiie  Hessian  boot-tassels ;  blunder,  blunder,  blunder  went  Mr.  Jor- 
rocks, among  the  hard  clods: — 

M  <  Oh  dear !  it's  'ard  work,'  aaid  he,  to  himself,  before  he  had  got  half  acroaa  the 
field,  and  he  saw  the  boonds  were  runoing  fh)m  him.    *  Oh  dear  I  TOt  a  pain  Vve 

got  in  my  aide  I '  added  he,  stopping,  and  dapping  his  hands  to  his  side On 

again  he  went,  still  tripping  and  stnmbting  acroaa  the  £ülow,  with  '  bellowa  to 
mend'  becoming  more  apparent  at  every  step. 
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**  *  Odd  rot  it  t  bat  I  ean't  nm  »  I  med,'  added  he,  ttopptng,  and  dapping  hk 
hand  to  his  forehead.  .  .  .  ,  On  agaln  he  went,  unwilling  to  give  in.** 

A  cross  wall  offered  a  little  respite,  and  Mr.  Jorrocks  mopped  hiis 
head  with  a  white-spotted  Bandana;  but  Pigg  was  holloaing  in  the 
distance,  and  Mr.  Jorrocks  went  to  it  again: — 

**  It  was  ä  verr  poor  ooe— a  mere  make-belieTe ;  and  he  wonld  have  got  on  qaite 
ai  quiek  in  a  walk«    Patter,  patter,  patter,  still  he  went  on»  pofflng  and  wheeiing.** 

A  projecting  root  at  last  caught  his  toe,  and  sent  him  rolling  heavüy 
over  on  the  headland — 

**  *  There*8  a  go  I '  said  he,  tarmng  over,  and  seeing  he  had  split  his  drab  stoek- 
ingnette  tights  at  the  knees,  and  crushed  his  low-erowned  hat  in.  '  VeU,  can't  be 
'elped,'  said  he,  scrambUng  np,  and  a43iistmg  the  hat  as  he  wenL" 

Oar  friend,  however,  was  beat;  and  before  he  got  half  over  the 
next  field,  he  acknowledged  it.     "Well,  it's  no  useP  exclaimed  he, 

dropping  down  into  a  walk "  I'm  getting  an  old  man,"  he  said,  in  a 

low  tone,  as  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  wall  to  hoist  himself  up.  EUs 
soliloquy  on  the  wall  was,  however,  interrupted,  by  "  Dash  mj  vig,  I 
do  believe  'ere  comes  the  'areP* 

Sure  enough,  it  was  puss  lobbing  along.  She  was  Coming  at  an 
easj,  listening  sort  of  pace,  with  her  trumpet  ears  pricked  to  catch  the 
sound  of  her  pursuers.  Thej  were  a  long  way  behind,  and  pnsa 
knew  it 

"  Dash  mj  vig,  but  she's  a  fine  'an!**  observed  Mr.  Jorrocks.  At 
length  the  hounds  came  up.  ''  'Ope  thej've  got  their  nightcaps  with 
them,"  observed  Mr.  Jorrocks,  eyeing  their  pace. 

The  old  huntsman,  however,  thought  he  might  see  the  finish;  so^ 
lowering  himself  down  the  wall,  he  got  established  on  his  legs,  and 
Started  into  an  involuntary  trot  It  was,  however,  a  very  short  one. 
The  stitch  in  his  side  soon  returned,  and  in  less  than  two  minutes  our 
old  friend  was  hors  de  combat. 

"  There's  an  end  to  my  'unüng,"  said  hey  dropping  on  to  a  large 
stone,  and  bursting  into  tears. 

Mrs.  Fiather,  upon  the  faith  of  the  after-dinner  Observation  pre* 
viously  noticed,  and  a  squeeze  of  the  hand  perchance  hitherto  omitted, 
repaired  to  Donkeyton  Castle  to  inquire  about  Settlements.  There  she 
received  a  terrible  rebuke,  enough  to  have  sunk  a  craft  of  lighter 
weight.  By  this  false  manoeuvre  Miss  Emma  loses  the  young  deigy- 
man  of  the  village,  and  the  marquis  at  the  same  time;  while  the  latter, 
by  a  series  of  comical  mistakes,  also  loses  his  election  as  the  repre- 
sentative  of  the  borough,  while,  to  his  infinite  surprise,  Mr.  Jorrocks» 
backed  by  the  farming  interest,  more  especially  by  Mr.  Heavytail, 
the  tenant  of  the  pet-farm,  who  had  that  year  put  three  hogsheads  of 
sugar  into  his  draining  dies  with  eminent  advantage,  becomes  the  M.F» 
for  Sellborough;  in  which  capacity  it  is  quite  evident  that  we  shall 
have  to  follow  him  through  three  more  volumes  as  pleasant  as  those 
we  have  just  condaded.  We  shaU  be  glad  to  meet  Jorrocks  in  the 
House. 

A  Word  in  parting:  every  author  has  his  peculiarities,  and  the 
historian  of  Jorrocks's  fortunes,  classes  everything  as  A  1,  and  calls 
all  novels  "  greasy,*'— -an  offensive  epithet,  and  absurdly  offensive  from 
one  who  culls  his  laureis  from  the  same  sUppery  field  of  literature. 
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BT  DBINKWATER   MEADOWS. 
THIRD   LEAF. 

Fbom  Stntford,  we  repaired  to  Warwick,  for  the  race  week;  the 
opening  plaj  was  '*  The  Heir  at  Law,"  in  which  I  was  to  act  Henry 
Mbreland;  and  never  having  performed  that  character,  I  endeavoured 
in  TEin  to  procnre  a  book  of  the  pkj,  to  enable  me  to  studj  my  part; 
bot  eren  when  we  assembled  for  rehearsal»  on  the  day  of  pc^ormancey 
I  ooold  not  obtain  one,  Mr.  So-and-so  wanting  it,  Mrs.  This-or-that 
not  having  done  with  it ;  the  prompter  assured  me  I  might  rely  on 
baying  the  prompt-bo(^  immediately  after  the  rehearsal ;  but  though 
he  promiaedy  he  did  not  perform.  He  was  prompt  to  **  give  the  word,** 
bot  not  to  keep  it. 

The  theatre  stood  upon  elevated  gronnd,  and  firom  a  window  behind 
the  acenesy  we  could  command  a  view  of  the  race-conrse,  over  the 
roofs  of  the  oppodte  houses.  In  those  days,  at  Warwick,  a  portion  of 
the  racea  took  pkice  abont  eleven  in  the  moming,  and  after  a  kpse  of 
a  few  honrsy  the  Sports  were  continued. 

Ab  oor  rehearsal  was  about  to  commence,  we  found  the  "  ronning 
horses'*  were  abont  to  be  saddled,  and  the  races  bn  the  point  of  com- 
mencing.  This  was  irresistible:  first  one  sneaked  off,  then  another;  the 
reraainder  dedaring  there  was  no  necessity  whatever  for  rehearsing  a 
play  so  well  known  to  every  actor  as  the  **  Heir  at  Law."  **  I  could  get 
op  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  go  on  for  any  part  in  it,"  said  one; 
'*I  am  letter-perfect,"  said  another;  ''Devilish  hard!"  ezclaimed  a 
tUrd,  **  if,  after  being  so  long  in  the  profession,  I  can't  get  on  without 
a  rehearsal  of  such  a  play  as  this."  The  acting*manager  said  he  was 
obliged  to  call  upon  the  Mayor  upon  business,  therefore  he  could  not 
rematn  to  rdiearse,  but  he  shonld  soon  retum — (we  saw  him  steal 
down  a  narrow  lane  leading  to  the  course— certainly,  the  Mayor  might 
be  there)-— our  spiiits  carried  us  away,  and  the  pleasures  of  the  race 
detained  us  untii  too  late  to  think  of  rehearsing.  I  was  highly  de- 
lightedy  thought  much  of  the  running,  and  little  or  nothing  of  Henry 
Moreland^  until  I  feil  in  with  the  gent  who  was  to  play  Stedfast,  the 
character  most  concemed  with  Henry. 

**  Can  you  lend  me  a  book  of  the  play?  "  said  L 

**  No^"  said  he;  "  but  surely  every  actor  knows  ^  The  Heir  at  Law ' 
by  heart ;  and  no  one  ought  to  bother  about  it ;  however,  I  will  oome 
very  eariy  to  the  house  (theatre),  we  do  not  go  on  tili  the  third  act, 
therefore  we  can  go  over  (rehearse)  our  scenes  together.  Don't  be 
afraid — ^we  shall  get  on  very  well ;  and  as  it  is  a  race-night,  the  house 
will  be  fallt  and,  as  usual,  on  such  occasions,  very  noisy;  the  chances 
of  moch  of  the  play  being  heard  will  be  very  small,  so  you  see  there 
will  not  be  much  need  for  being  over  and  above  particular  as  to  the 
^V^""  («yn«We8.) 

With  this  assurance,  I  consoled  myself.  In  due  time,  I  arrived  at 
the  theatre,  but  not  so  the  Mr.  Stedfast— no,  he  had  fallen  in  with 
Bome  oid  aequaintance,  had  dined  with  them,  and  dela3red  bis  departure 
ttntil  the  last  moment ;  in  addition  to  which,  having  indulged  very 
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freelj  in  vinous  fluids,  be  could  scarcelj  walk  steadilj ;  and  to  speak 
intelligiblj  was  quite  out  of  the  question. 

**  Well,  mj  Mend,"  said  1,  "  this  is  a  nice  time  to  come,  and  go 

over  our  scenes.     I  have  not  been  able  to  see  tbe  book  at  aäy  and  I 

do  not  know  one  line.     It  is  very  unkind  of  you.    Wbat  are  we  to  do?  " 

<'Do! — do,  indeed!     Wbj,  do  the  best  we  can,  to  be  sure;  what 

eise  would  you  do,  Master  Particular."    (Hiccup.) 

**  But  the  house  is  not  füll ;  and  the  audience  are  very  qniet  and 
attentive." 

^'  More  shame  for  'em,  I  say.  But  neyer  mind,  you  keep  quiet; 
leave  all  to  me ;  I  know  almost  every  line  of  die  play.  (Hiccnp)  111 
bring  you  through,  don't  put  yourself  into  a  Auster.  Well  astonish 
the  Warwickshire  lads  and  lasses.  Besides  (hiccup),  if  they  should 
hiss  US,  what  matter  ?  It  will  be  of  no  consequence  to  me,  I  am  so 
well  known  here,  and  a  great  favourite;  and  you  can  make  it  up  in 
the  faice,  in  Bobin  Eoughhead.  It's  race  time — ii^s  very  excasable ; 
and  (hiccup)  allowances  should  be  made." 
"  But  you  are  not  sober." 

*^  Aint  I! — stuff  I  I  ran  here,  fearing  I  should  be  too  late,  and  that 
has  agitated  me.  (Hiccup.)  I  shall  be  quite  correct  when  I  get  on 
the  stage.     Take  care  of  yourself,  and  don't  fret  about  me." 

With  this,  I  was  obliged  to  be  content.  We  were  called  to  oom- 
mence  the  act ;  up  went  the  drop-scene,  and  on  I  walked,  followed  by 
my  companion,  who  was,  I  found,  reeling. 

Henry  Moreland  is  supposed  to  have  just  retumed  to  England,  froni 
Quebec,  haying  left  bis  father  and  bis  betrothed,  Caroline  Dormer, 
in  London.  The  scene  commences  with  Stedfast's  ezpressing  his 
satisfaction  at  their  being  once  more  on  British  ground,  and  in  London, 
<'  the  grand  reservoir  of  opulence,"  as  he  terms  it  Heniy  Moreland 
is  apprehensive  as  to  the  health,  Stc,  of  bis  Fadier  and  Caroline,  and 
most  an^ious  to  see  them,  &c 

I  very  naturally  expected  my  amiable  oompagnon  de  fioyage  would 
commence  the  scene,  as  set  down  by  the  author ;  but  aÄer  waiting 
more  than  a  reasonable  time,  and  finding  he  did  not,  that  he  appeared 
to  be  thinking  of  anything,  gazing  upon  nothing,  the  audience  growing 
impatient,  a  few  hisses  finding  their  way  to  the  stage,  an  apple  or  two 
following,  I  thought  it  bigh  time  to  say  sometfaing,  or  *^  leave  the 
stage,"  therefore,  being  aoquainted  with  the  subfed  of  the  scene,  I 
ventured  an  eztemporaneous  commencement,  as  follows. 

"  Well,  Stedfast  (Stand  still,  aside  to  Aim),  here  we  are  in  England 
— nay,  more,  in  London,  its  Metropolis,  where  indnstiy  fionriahes  and 
idleness  is  punished."  I  paused  for  a  r^ly,  but  all  in  vain,  and  I  was 
obUged  to  venture  a  litüe  more  of  my  extemporaneous.  **  Proud 
London,  what  wealth! "  Another  pause,  and  a  hiccup  from  Stedfast. 
<<What  constant  bnstle — ^what  activity  in  thy  streets!"  Another 
anzious  and  imploring  look  for  some  reply  from  my  inend ;  bot  no^ 
another  disappointment,  and  on  I  ventured  once  more. 

<'  And  now,  Stedfast,  that  I  may  find  my  Father  and  my  Caroline 
well  and  happy,  is  the  dearest  wish  of  my  heart,  my  inestimaUe 
friend." 

I  tumed  to  my  hiccuping  companion,  he  kindly,  and  at  some  risk, 
tumed  to  me,  fixed  bis  glassy  eyes  fall  on  me,  steadied  himself  tolerabfy 
for  an  instant,  appeared  tobe  in  amaaement lost,  exdaimed,  with  aload 
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biocap,  *' Amen,"  and  made  a  reeliiig  exit,  I  followiiig,  follofired  by 
hisses  long  and  loud,  acoompanied  bj  the  fruits  of  the  season  in  toler- 
alile  abimdanoe. 

On  joining  mj  companion,  in  our  dressing-roomy  I  asked  him  how 
ht  oovJd  serve  me  so  crueUy?  His  replj  was — ^^^Cniefly!  (biccup) 
why  joa  qnite  oonfoonded  me  with  jour  correctnefis.  Ton  told  me 
joa  knew  nothing  of  the  plaj ;  and  TU  be  hanged  if  you  were  not 
perfect  to  a  letter.  So  now^  my  boy,  we  will  go  oyer  our  next  scene.* 
(Hiccop.) 

The  fdlowing  aoene  with  Stedfast  we  omitted;  I  was  afndd  to 
Tentnre  another  with  my  friend ;  and  as  the  audience  had  not  evinced 
any  great  delight  when  we  were  before  them,  doubtless  they  did  not 
itgret  omr  absence.  The  Stedfast  of  this  evening  became  a  member 
of  the  Theatre  Boyal  Dnxry  Lane  about  the  year  1823,  where  he  fe- 
mained  aeyeral  aeasons,  and  is  now  engaged  at  one  of  the  most  populär 
dieatres  in  town. 

Our  mani^eress  had  engaged,  <*  at  a  very  great  expense,"  as  the 
bSk  atatedy  a  celebrated  tight-rope  daneer  for  the  race  nights,  ^  to 
evinoe  to  the  patnms  of  die  drama  ( !)  her  eamest  desire  to  contribnte 
hy  ererj  poesible  means  to  their  amusement** 

A  rope^dancer,  and  no  band  tahatever  !  We  were  worse  off  here 
Ibr  mnsidans  than  in  Stratford;  nor  could  we  obtain  any  on  any 
terms ;  for  the  few  to  be  found  in  Warwiek  were  engaged  for  the  raoe 
baO,  dancea  at  varions  inns,  &c.,  so  that  our  lately  despised  fife  and 
tmbotine  wonld  now  have  been  wdcomed  most  heartily  by  us. 

A  man  might  sing  withont  music — we  had  proyed  it  in  Stratford, 
where  our  comic  singer  entertained  the  audience  nightly  withont  the 
aid  of  any  inatrument,  the  fife  and  tamborine  never  playing,  as  they 
dedaied,  "from  notes,  but  all  by  ear,*  nature  having  made  them 
rnnsoßtlf  not  art — ^but  how  could  a  rope-dancer  shew  his  skill  unae- 
^ompanied,  except  by  himself  on  the  castanets  or  tamborine?  What 
could  we  do?  Gonntry  actors  were  generally  yery  inyentive  in  thoee 
days;  artides  of  dress  were  frequenüy  made  to  answer  seyeral  different 
purpoees;  and  stränge  shifts  were  often  resorted  to  when  extraordinary 
eoatitme  was  requir^  I  haye  aeen  RoUa  drest  in  a  linen  under-gar- 
ment,  widi  the  sleeyea  tumed  up  aboye  the  elbows,  and  the  cdlar 
tmned  in,  the  whole  being  profosely  decorated  with  gold-ooloured 
tinad,  qnite  equal,  in  appearance,  to  anything  eyer  seen  in  a  theatre 
royaL  I  haye  seen  Sir  Peter  Teazle  in  a  barrister^s  wig,  ibr  want  of 
a  better,  the  tails  hid  in  the  silk  bag;  and  the  pall  for  O^helia's  coffin, 
being  tumed  inside  out,  or  yice-yersA,  suffice  for  the  coyering  of  the 
king'a  throne,  all  answering  admirably  well,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  public,  who  were  not  then  so  much  in  the  ''  secrets  of  the  priaon- 
hooae  "  aa  at  present;  ^'  'tis  tme,  'tis  pity ;  and  pity  'tis,  'tis  true.** 

'*  Dancing  on  the  tight-rope,**  and  no  musie  /  One  of  our  genta, 
who  couM  play  a  little  on  the  yiolin,  yery  generoudy  offered  to  accom- 
paay  the  **  cdebrated  rope-dancer,"  provided  <'  There'a  nae  luck  abont 
the  hooae,"  **  Away  with  mdancholy,"  "  Drink  to  me  only,*  or  •*  Qod 
aare  the  king,'*  would  suit  the  Steps  of  our  atar  of  the  (balance)  pole, 
as  he  knew  no  other,  and  not  one  note  of  mudc;  and,  in  the  eyent  rf 
bis  aeryicea  being  accepted,  he  stipulated  tiiat  an  Instrument  should  be 
boRowed,  aa  he  did  not  posseas  one,  haying  merdy  acquired  his  know- 
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ledge  of  the  art  from  a  gentieman  in  whose  house  he  had  lodged  at 
Tamworth. 

AlaSy  this  kind  ofTer  was  rejected,  for  the  dancer  oould  not  dance  to 
such  airs,  and  the  player  could  not  play  even  those  withont  the  aid  of 
the  "  hairs  of  the  horse,  and  the  beweis  of  the  tstV  The  candidate 
for  Warwickshire  applause  sud,  he  certainly  should  not  come  to  the 
pole  (balance)  with  such  a  decided  chance  of  being  pelted,  and  was 
determined  to  withdraw,  unless  a  pledge  were  given  as  to  his  safe 
retum,  and  he  must  also  be  fumished  with  a  clown  to  the  rope;  bnt 
our  manageress  having  alreadj  made  many  pledges,  hesitated  as  to 
increasing  the  number — ^the  chtuices  of  redeeming  them  being  so  yery 
trifling. 

The  '^new  comer,"  Mr.  Dendale,  the  gent  with  the  nankeens» 
auggested  a  notable  plan  to  extricate  us  from  our  mnsical  dilemma. 
"I  have  just  parted,"  said  he,  ''from  a  very  worthy  fellow,  with 
whom  I  became  acquainted  at  Solihull.  We  lodged  in  the  same 
house,  for  the  town  was  füll,  being  fair  time,  and  I  never  was 
fastidiously  proud;  he  is  marvellously  clever  in  his  line — very  re- 
spectable  in  his  toggery;  wears  a  sort  of  be-FrenchlBed  cap,  his  collar 
thrown  back  a  la  Bjrron,  a  red  plush  waistcoat,  Telveteen  coat,  and 
smalls  to  match,  white  cotton  stockings,  and  lace-up  boots.  He  is 
now  engaged  professionally  on  the  race-course;  he  had  a  capital  day 
at  Leamington  yesterday,  and  has  some  idea  of  trying  it  again  ihis 
evening.  His  name  is  Skaiff ;  he  '  puts  money  in  his  purse,'  and  goes 
wherever  he  likes.  I  can,  I  think,  bend  him  to  our  purpose;  you  are 
in  a  tight-rope  perplexity — he's  the  man  to  free  you;  but  you  must 
pay  handsomely  for  his  Services — ^he  knows  his  value,  but  will  not 
object  to  give  you  his  talents  in  your  hour  of  need.  I  unhesitatingly 
venture  to  State,  before  the  Company  here  assembled,  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  his  barrel-argan  is  the  best  ever  heard;  let  me 
also  inform  you,  he  accompanies  himself  on  the  PandsBan  pipes  deli- 
ciously,  and  occasionally  Triangles  a  little.  He  is  an  orchestra  in  him- 
self, and  a  band  complete — 'when  comes  such  another?'  Shall  I 
negotiate  an  engagement  with  my  friend  T 

The  affiur  was  discussed  by  the  "powers  that  be;"  the  Wandering 
Minstrel  sent  for,  and  closely  questioned  by  the  rope-dancer  as  to  what 
his  organ  could  acoompliah,  and  what  his  pipes.  The  dancer  found  he 
could  contrive  to  caper  to  this  grinding  and  blowing.  An  agreement 
was  made  with  the  organist;  but  there  was  still  a  difficulty  as  to  the 
"  Clown  to  the  Rope."  Where  could  one  be  obtained?  Our  invaluable 
''  new  comer,"  the  borrower  of  our  stock  black  smalls,  again  proved 
our  friend,  by  stepping  forward  and  volunteering  to  play  ''  the  fool" 
on  this  occasion,  and  "  chalk  the  rope,"  as  it  was  termed,  for  a  trifdng 
consideration,  having  only  to  act  Doctor  Fangloss  in  the  play,  and 
Old  Snacks  in  the  farce.  His  own  head  of  hair  answered  for  each 
character;  the  transformation  of  his  dark  locks,  assisted  by  the  tonsor's 
skill,  was  truly  astonishing:  in  the  Doctor  he  contrived  to  have  them 
so  arranged  as  to  resemble  the  little  powdered  wig  usually  wom  for 
the  part;  for  the  Clown,  he  had  his  hair  freed  from  the  powder,  and 
frizzed  out  at  the  top  and  at  the  sides  to  its  utmost  extent;  and  for 
Old  Snacks,  by  dint  of  pomatum  and  brush,  with  a  little  powder 
thrown  in,  he  converted  his  locks  into  a  good-looking,  iron-greyish 
head  of  hair. 
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**  I  have  no  need  of  a  wig-box»**  said  he;  "  a  comb,  bniah»  pomatum- 
pot  and  powder-puff,  are  scäicient  for  me  for  eveiy  character;  and  in 
ten  minutes  mj  bead  can  be  ready  for  Hamlet  or  Caleb  Quotem.  Tm 
always  ready  to  put  my  Shoulder  to  the  wheel,  and  throw  my  head  of 
hair  into  the  bargain." 

Eveiything  was  satisfactorily  arranged;  the  barrel-oigan  made  its 
first  appearanoe  in  any  orchestra  in  due  time,  acoompanied  by  its  tra- 
velling  oompanionSy  the  Pandiean  pipes  and  triangle;  and  it  was  a 
matter  of  doubt  whose  evolutions  were  the  most  rapid— those  of  the 
Qrganist's  elbow,  or  the  dancer's  legs. 

The  dancer  danced — ^the  piper  piped — ^the  organ  sent  forth  a  barrel 
of  sweet  Sounds — ^the  Clown  downed  to  the  sati^action  and  admiration 
of  all,  for  "  he  was  in  excellent  fooling.''  It  was  '^neck  and  neck"  as 
to  the  applause  bestowed  upon  him  and  the  dancer.  The  audience 
were  ddighted  by  the  latter,  and  convulsed  with  laughter  by  the 
former;  the  antics  of  the  one,  and  the  boundless  boundings  of  the 
other,  drew  forth  "  universal  and  reiterated  bursts  of  applause  £rom  a 
crowded  and  elegant  audience,"  as  the  hüls  of  the  following  day  stated. 

Qn  the  nezt  night  of  Performance  our  orchestral  arrangements  were 
much  better;  for,  as  the  Leamington  Theatre,  distant  from  Warwick 
only  two  mileSy  was  then  open,  an  arrangement  was  made  with  the 
manager  for  bis  band  to  come  over  at  the  conclusion  of  the  play,  and 
accompany  our  Bopy  Star,  which  they  were  able  to  accomplish,  as  our 
Performances  commenced  much  later  than  those  at  Leamington.  Of 
course,  we  dispensed  with  music  before  the  play  and  between  the  acts; 
Our  bills  of  the  day  stated,  that  ''  by  the  ^nd  and  liberal  permission 
of  Mr.  Sims,  the  füll  and  efficient  band  of  the  Leamington  Theatre  will 
attend  this  evening  at  the  Theatre  Warwick,  and  perform  several  most 
populär  and  favourite  pieces  of  music."  Nor  was  this  the  only  loan 
granted  us  by  the  ''  Lessee  of  the  Leamington  Theatre,"  for  being 
minus,  even  on  our  first  night,  an  old  woman,  he  generously  ''  loaned** 
US,  as  the  Americans  say,  a  Deborah  Dowlas;  having  ho  occasion  for 
her  himself  that  evening,  as  his  letter  to  our  manageress  stated, 
"  therefore  we  were  quite  welcome  to  her." 

Little  did  I  imagine  when  I  saw  our  borrowed  band  (^*  double  band") 
rush  into  the  theatre,  having  hurried  from  Leamington  to  be  in  time 
for  our  dancer,  that  I  should  ever  act  in  Ck>vent  Garden  or  Drury 
Lane,  and  still  less  that  I  should  ever  do  so  in  both  on  the  same  mghiy 
and  under  the  same  management ;  and  yet  this  did  occur,  in  the  year 
1833,  when  Captain  Polhill  became  the  lessee  of  the  two  theatres 
royal,  several  of  the  Company  frequently  appearing  then  at  both  houses 
on  the  same  evening;  and  "  a  plague  o'  both  your  houses,"  we  oft  ex- 
daimed,  especially  when  having  to  finish  the  play  at  the  one  and 
commence  äie  farce  at  the  other. 

Our  second  Performance  in  Warwick  was  "  The  Cure  for  the  Heart- 
ache,"  and  ''  The  Boarding  House,"  with  the  wonderful  Performances 
of  our  "  Wonderful  Rope-dancer;"  the  "  new  comer,"  Mr.  Dendale, 
acted  Vertex  and  Feter  Fidget,  but  he  declined  appearing  again  as 
Clown  to  the  rope;  he  began  to  consider  it  infra  dig.,  having  been 
liberally  jeered  by  the  Company,  for  his  so  sounding  ''  the  base  string 
of  humility,"  which  he  assured  us  he  had  merely  done  by  way  of  a 
joke! 

Our  borrowed  band  vacated  the  orchestra  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
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rope-dancer'a  Performance,  their  engagement  being  merely  fbr  tliat 
partion  of  the  eyening.  But  the  *'  new  comer,"  being  firmly  resolved 
to  3ingy  faroured  the  audience  with  Fidget's  song  unaccompanied,  saye 
by  an  occasional  whisde  in  the  gallery,  and  a  constant  cracking  of 
nuts  in  every  part  of  the  house. 

**  Never  mind,"  said  he,  *^  I  am  too  old  a  stager  to  be  bothered  by 
Back  triftes.  I  may  not  again  haye  a  chance  of  fiinging,  and  nnkas  I 
am  heard,  who  can  judge  of  my  capabilities?  Chily  bring  out  an 
opera,  and  111  astonish  the  natives!  Toung  Meadows,  iSnwthoniy 
Hodge,  or  Justice  Woodcock,  ^  whicheyer  you  like,  my  little  dean;* 
for  I  am-  up  to  all,  and  ready  for  either — ^band  or  no  band — ^whenever 
the  interests  of  the  theatre  may  require  Bomething  out  of  the  common* 
Here,  hair-dresser,  come  and  powder  my  rayen  locks  for  Peter  Fidget; 
fiis  them  into  a  bush,  and  don't  forget  the  pomatum,  my  Dicky  Groaaip^ 
I  say,  Old  Quotem,  my  friend,  I  see  by  your  looks  (bloss  your  bene- 
Yolent  countenance)  you  are  going  to  oblige  me  with  the  loan  of 
Bomething  in  the  shape  of  a  pair  of  comic-stockings  for  the  farce— my 
luggage  has  not  yet  arriyed !" 

Old  Quotem  replied,  ^<'Thy  wish  was  father,  Harry,  to  that 
thought.'    I  wear  my  hose  myself,  and  I  neyer  lend— 

'  An  oath — an  oath»  I  haye  an  oath  in  Hea^en ; 
Shall  I  lay  pexjnry  npon  my  bouI  ? 
No,  not  for  Warwick«' 

Borrowing  is  your  constant  ^  custom  always  of  the  aftemoon«' " 
'^  Oh,  bother!"  said  Dendale,  ^'  you  must  lend  me  a  pair." 
"  On  what  compulsion  must  I  ?    Teil  me  that!"  said  Old  Quotem*- 

*  Bj  mj  sool  I  swear, 
There  is  no  power  in  the  tongue  of  man 
To  alter  me.^ 

Be  quick  in  dressing,  or  youll  be  too  late;  put  on  anything, 

<  And  damn'd  be  he  that  first  erie%  Hold,  ekouoh  !' " 


THE  COMINGr  TIMK. 

"  Wbat  Bhall  I  do  to  be  ftnr  erer  known  ? 
And  make  die.age  to  oome  mlne  own."--<;oWLBr. 

BT  CHAKLE8  MACKAT. 

What  thoo  shalt  do  to  he  for  eyer  known  ? 

Poet  or  statesmen — ^look  with  stead£ut  gaze^ 

And  see  yon  giant  skadow  'mid  the  haae, 
Far  iißf  but  Coming.    Listen  to  tbe  moem^ 
That  ainka  and  swells  in  fitfnl  nndertone, 

And  lends  bis  words,  and  gire  the  shadow  fbrm ;— > 
And  see  the  light^  now  pale  and  dimly  shown, 

That  yet  shall  beam  resplendent  uter  Storni. 
P^aeh  tbon  their  Coming,  if  thy  sonl  aspire 

To  be  the  foremoet  in  the  ranks  of  fiune  $ — 
Frepare  the  way,  with  band  that  will  not  thre. 

And  tongue  un&ltering,  and  o*er  earth  proclaim 
Tbe  ShadoWt  the  Roüsed  Multitudb  ; — the  Ciy — 
"  JcsncB  von  all  I "— 4he  Light,  Tbüx  Libibtt. 
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BBIRO   A  PKW  PAGBS  FROK  KT  PBBSIAM  JODBMAL. 
BT  TBE    HON.   C.    STDABT   SAVILE. 

Tbhbrah,  Jantiary  Gth,  1833. — ^Tliis  moming,  we  paid  a  visit  to 
Meerza  Abool  Hassan  Khan,  the  minister  for  foreign  läfairs,  and  for- 
merly  ambassador  from  his  ovm  court  to  that  of  Great  Britain.  He 
iB  a  fine-looking,  portlj  personage,  very  good-humoured  and  talkative, 
and  apparently  very  fond  of  relating  his  adventures  in  England.  Our 
mit  was  paid  with  great  ceremony.  My  companions  and  myself  were 
an  monnted,  and  preeeded  by  serrants,  carrying  embroidered  cover- 
lets,  ready  to  be  thrown  over  our  saddles  when  we  should  dismount. 
Behind  each  horse,  walked  several  attendants ;  and  some  yards  in 
advance  of  the  party,  marched  several  ferashes,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
dear  the  path  of  any  crowd  who  might  cause  any  obstmction  to  our 
progress.  In  this  order,  we  proceeded  to  the  house  of  thp  Meersa, 
who  receiYed  us  in  a  splendid  apartment  covered  with  gilding  and 
omamented  with  carving  and  Mosaic  work.  Kaliauns  and  tea  were 
ordered  on  our  entrance,  and  the  conversation  commenced.  Meensa 
Abool  Hassan  has  very  much  forgotten  the  English  language,  and 
it  was  with  great  difficidty  that  he  could  complete  a  sentence  with-« 
out  making  use  of  Persian  words.  He  professed  almost  unbounded 
adoration  for  England,  and  said  he  believed  he  had  made  some  sensar 
tion  among  the  fair  sex  of  that  country.  *^  Sakib"  he  observed, 
^  your  eontry  vare  goat  coniry,  my  contry  vare  bad  coniry.  Ven, 
Sakib^  I  was  in  yar  contry^  aU  de  ladiesfaU  in  IqfwUh  me — may  I  eat 
dirt  ijfdey  did  not.  Dey  cry  ven  I  go  vay  ;  and  I  got  lettars  from 
dem  when  I  com  back  to  Perna,^  I  believe  the  latter  part  of  the 
Meerza's  ^»eech  to  be  true,  and  that  he  has  received  more  than  one 
letter  from  some  of  my  countrywomen,  deploring  his  departure;  I 
cannot  help  thinking,  however,  that  he  (the  Meerza)  has  laid  much 
more  stress  upon  the  drcumstance  than  it  was  ever  intended  he  should 
do  by  the  fair  writers. 

Having  remained  about  an  hour  with  his  ezcellency,  we  smoked  a 
last  kaHaun,  and  having  quitted  his  residence,  retumed  to  the  British 
palace  with  the  same  ceremony  we  had  used  in  leaving  it. 

January  Seventh. — This  day,  one  of  the  most  tremendous  falls  of 
snow  ever  known  in  the  country  commenced,  and  continued,  without 
inteiraption,  for  two  days,  covering  the  piain  of  Teheran  to  the  depth 
of  sereral  feet.  We  were,  in  consequence,  detained  prisoners  in  doors 
ontil  the  thirteenth,  when  a  thaw  having  somewhat  deared  the  roads 
of  their  incumbrance,  we  rode  out  to  one  of  the  royal  palaces,  situated 
about  a  mile*s  distance  from  the  northem  gate  of  the  city.  It  is  called 
the  Palace  of  Pictures — a  most  appropriate  name.  The  garden  in 
whieh  the  building  is  situated  is  very  spacious,  and  füll  of  trees.  The 
palaoe  itself  consists  of  three  contiguous  summer-houses,  in  the  largeat 
of  which  18  a  representation  of  the  present  Shah  of  Persia,  surrounded 
by  several  of  his  sons,  giving  audience  to  the  ambassadors  of  many 
afferent  nations.  The  painting,  which  is  in  fresco,  is  so  oonstnicted 
Aat  the  wall  at  the  upper  end  of  the  apartment  is  occupied  by  the 
portndta  of  the  shah  and  his  sons.  His  migesty  is  seated  upon  hia 
heels  upon  bis  throne,  which,  as  well  as  thedressof  the  kingi  is  oorered 
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with  jewels.  Upon  either  aide  of  the  Chamber^  to  the  right  and  left 
of  the  kingy  are  the  portraits  of  all  the  different  ambassadors  who  have 
ever  been  presented  at  the  court  of  Fersia.  The  picture  is  suppoaed 
to  represent  his  mfgestj  as  receiTiDg  all  of  them  at  the  same  moment. 
On  one  aide  are  the  portraits  of  the  different  English  ambassadors, — 
Sir  John  Malcolm,  Sir  Harford  Jones,  and  Sir  Gore  Ouselej, — but  I 
am  800T7  to  say  that  the  Persian  artist  has  not  done  our  countrymen 
justice — indeed,  the  bare  idea  of  the  likenesses  being  meant  for 
Englishmen  would  never  have  entered  my  head,  unless  I  had  been 
previously  informed  of  the  fact.  Thej  are,  also,  greatlj  out  of  Pro- 
portion, and  appear  deformed.  On  the  other  side  of  the  room,  facing 
the  English  ambassadors,  is  a  representation  of  General  Giardine  (the 
French  ambassador),  wiüi  two  of  his  suite ;  thej  are  even  worse  exe- 
cuted  than  their  opposite  neighbours.  The  other  figures  represent 
ambassadors  from  various  Eastem  courts,  some  of  which  are  beautifully 
painted,  as  far  as  their  costumes  and  features.  The  number  of  figures 
on  the  different  walls  are,  in  aU,  about  a  hundred  and  üfty»  The  Por- 
trait of  Fath  Ali  Shah,  is  very  well  done,  as  well  as  those  of  his  sons, 
particularly  that  representing  the  late  Mahommed  Ali  Meerza,  prince- 
govemor  of  Hamadau.  The  tout  ensemble  has  a  pleasing  and  anima- 
ting  effect.  In  several  of  the  other  Chambers  are  small  fresco-paint- 
ings,  not  worthy  of  particular  notice,  representing  some  of  the  ladies 
of  the  r^al  harem.  In  one  of  the  summer-houses,  is  a  beautiful  foun- 
tain,  which  throws  up  its  waters  to  a  great  height.  This,  in  summer, 
is  a  deliciously  cool  spot ;  it  is,  howeyer,  falling  into  decay,  from  want 
of  proper  attention  being  paid  to  it.  The  garden  is  surrounded  by 
lofty  poplars,  and  contains  some  beautiful  cypress-trees.  It  is,  also, 
füll  of  plants  and  shrubs ;  among  which,  one  very  large  genus  of  rose- 
tree  appears  to  fiourish  very  wdJ,  growing  to  the  height  of  eighteen 
feet;  during  the  spring,  it  is  covered  with  roses. 

On  our  retum  to  the  city,  we  met  a  great  many  women,  who  were 
proceeding  to  the  cemeteries,  outside  the  town,  in  order  to  moum  over 
the  tombs  of  their  departed  friends.  Speaking  of  the  fair  sex,  in 
Persia,  be  it  known,  that  they  are  by  no  means  so  strictly  confined,  as 
is  generally  supposed.  On  the  contraiy,  they  are  permitted  to  walk 
out  very'nearly  as  oflten  as  they  wish,  and  alone ;  they  are,  however, 
oompelled,  when  abroad,  to  be  closely  veiled.  From  head  to  foot,  the 
Persian  woman  is  enveloped  in  a  blue-checked  covering,  (termed 
chaudeTy)  which  entirely  conceals  every  portion  of  their  body,  except- 
ing  the  face ;  this  is,  however,  hidden  from  the  gaze  of  man,  by  a  long 
white  veil,  with  network  over  the  eyes.  The  dress  beneath  the  chauder 
is  not  unlike  the  Georgian.  The  Persian  women  are  often  verj  hand- 
some,  possessing  large  dark  eyes  and  clear  complexions.  The  ladies 
of  the  royal  harem  are  not  allowed  the  same  liberty  as  others,  as  they 
are  not  permitted  to  go  abroad,  unless  accompanied  by  a  hideous  blaoc 
eunuch,  and  preceded  by  ferashes  armed  wiüi  sticks,  wiüi  which  they 
plentifully  belabour  any  one  who  does  not  tum  his  head  away  at  their 
approach. 

January  2 Ist. — We  were  detained  in  doors  by  the  snow, 
tili  to-day,  when  we  went  on  an  excursion  to  the  Kasserah  Kudjar, 
(the  Palace  of  Royalty.)  It  is  situated  about  five  miles  to  the  north 
of  Teheran,  and  appears,  at  a  distance,  to  be  several  stories  in  height, 
which,  however,  on  a  nearer  approach,  prove  to  be  merely  a  succession 
of  terraoes,  and  which,  being  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  gives  the 
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building  the  appearance  of  one  solid  pile.  It  is  a  summer  residence  of 
the  shah,  and  is  kept  cool  bj  streams  of  water  running  through  it,  and 
bj  fountains,  with  which  each  terrace  abotinds.  The  whole  looks  upon 
a  spacioiis  garden,  of  a  mile  in  length  and  breadth,  füll  of  cypress  and 
fruit  trees.  Having  ascended  to  the  fifth  terraoe,  we  entered  the 
principal  portion  of  the  palace,  on  the  walls  of  which  are  fresco-paint- 
ings  of  yarious  Persian  kings  and  heroes.  There  is,  also,  the  portrait 
of  a  joung  Englishmau,  who  accompanied  Sir  John  Malcolm,  during 
his  embassy  to  Persia.  The  yooth  became,  during  bis  residence  at 
Teheran,  Ibe  theme  of  several  songs,  which  were  written  in  praise  of 
his  beauty,  which  is  reported  to  have  been  most  uncommon.  I  had 
Seen  a  portrait  of  the  same  person  in  the  Grarden  of  Pictures.  A  very 
tolerable  portrait  of  Rustom,  and  another  of  his  father,  Zaul,  were 
among  the  ooUection,  which  was  executed  in  fresco.  In  the  Kusserah 
Kudjar,  are  a  quantitj  of  small  rooms,  which  are  made  use  of  bj  the 
shah's  wives,  when  they  are  on  a  visit  to  the  spot,  which  occurs  annu- 
ally  at  the  commencement  of  the  summer  season,  before  the  shah  pro- 
ceeds  to  Sultaneah.  On  the  very  summit  of  the  palace,  is  a  small  but 
magnifioent  apartment,  the  waUs  of  which  are  covered  with  gilded  Mosaic 
work,  and  inlaid  with  ivory,  describing  Persian  letters.  There  are  seyeral 
enamel  pictures,  representing  women;  one  was  meant  for  an  European, 
but  the  manner  in  which  she  was  dressed,  and  the  indecent  way  in 
which  the  bosom  was  exposed,  evidently  shewed  that  the  painter  had 
drawn  it  from  imagination.  From  this  apartment,  we  could  see  the 
whole  of  Teheran  to  great  advantage.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  thick 
mud  wall,  battlemented  at  the  top,  and  omamented  with  a  blue-glazed 
oompogition.  I  can  say  nothing  in  its  praise,  for  the  houses  are  almost 
all  built  of  mud,  and  are,  in  many  places,  much  dilapidated,  while  the 
euburbs  are  one  heap  of  broken  walls  and  ruitu — of,  however,  a  very 
modern  date. 

January  28th.  —  This  was  the  day  fixed  for  our  having  an 
Audience  of  Fath  Ali  Shah ;  in  consequence,  about  ten  o'clock  in  the 
moming,  we  mounted  our  horses,  and,  accompanied  by  Mr.  M'Neill,* 
the  secretary  of  the  English  embassy,  directed  our  course  towards  the 
royal  palace.  Having  proceeded,  with  great  ceremony,  to  a  gate 
leading  to  the  residence  of  his  Persian  majesty,  we  dismounted,  and 
were  conducted  tb  an  apartment,  where  we  found  several  Persian 
khans  assembled,  among  whom  was  Meerza  Abool  Hassan  Khan,  who 
was  to  present  us  to  the  Shah.  The  Windows  of  the  room  looked  upon 
a  spacious  court,  where  was  assembled  a  vast  concourse  of  people. 
We  remained  in  this  spot  two  hours ;  the  time  passed  away  very 
heavily ;  for,  on  account  of  its  being  during  the  fast  of  Ramazan,  no 
kaliauns  or  refreshments  were  brought  in,  which  circumstance  marred 
the  accustomed  gaiety  of  our  Persian  friends.  Meerza  Abool  Hassan 
was  habited  in  a  fine  court-dress,  and  wore,  as  well  as  ourselves,  red 
stockings  and  slippers,  which  is  the  usual  costume  for  any  one  who 
has  the  honour  of  appearing  before  the  "  Shadow  of  God,**  as  the 
Shah  of  Persia  is  termed  by  his  subjects. 

At  length  the  welcome  intelligence  arrived  that  his  miyesty  was 
ready  to  reoeive  us,  upon  which  Meerza  Abool  Hassan  arose,  and 
requested  nstofollow  him;  and  we  all  proceeded  together  to  a  spacious 
court,  at  the  upper  end  of  which  was  the  front  of  the  royal  palace,  and 
seated  at  an  open  window  on  the  ground-floor  was  the  Shah,  of  whom 

*  Now  Sir  John  M'Neill,  6.C3. 
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we  then  had  a  aide  view.    When  we  had  arrived  at  aboat  twentj 
yards  fix>m  the  palace,  the  Meerza  shook  off  bis  sUppera,  and  directed 
ua  to  do  the  same.     We  then  each  made  a  low  aalaam,  and  began 
dowlj  to  advance.    We  repeated  the  obeisances  several  timea  before 
we  arrived  before  the  entranoe  of  tlie  building,  when  the  Shah  tum* 
vag  round,  called  to  us  to  enter;  the  words  he  uaed  being  ^^  Beaajeed 
baÜau" — ^literally,  "  Come  np."    We  accordinglj  prooeeded  to  aaccaid  a 
broad  flight  of  Steps,  and  entered  the  apartment  in  whieh  his  majesty 
was  seated.    It  was  a  spacious  Chamber,  the  walLs  and  ceilings  of 
which  were  covered  with  mirrors,  in  eveiy  part  of  it  were  omaments 
of  yarious  desaiptions,  chiefly  of  European  manufacture;  I  eould  not» 
boweyer,  help  remarking  the  streng  resembknce  the  spot  bore  to  a 
large  London  china-shop.     On  our  entranoe,  the  Meerza  conducted  us 
to  the  comer  most  remote  to  that  occupied  bj  the  Shah,  who  was  seated 
on  his  heels  on  a  beautiful  nummud,  and  veij  plainlj  habited  in  a  dress 
made  of  Cashmere  shawL     In  his  girdle  was  a  large  dagger,  oma- 
mented  with  jewels,  and  on  his  head  he  wore  a  black  Bokhara  lamb- 
akin  cap,  on  which  was  a  string  of  pearls;  but  the  most  striking 
feature  about  him  was  his  beard,  which  exceeded  by  its  length  even 
what  I  had  expected.    It  conceals  most  of  his  face,  and  reaches  to  his 
knees;  during  the  whole  of  the  audience  he  continued  to  twist  the 
ends  of  it  round  his  fingers.     When  we  had  occupied  the  comer,  his 
miyestj  exckimed,  ''£äosh  amedeedT  Hterallj,  "  You  are  welcome,*^ 
(weÜ-come.)    He  then  proceeded  to  ask  us  various  questions  concem- 
ing  our  travels,  andshewed  bj  his  observations  upon  our  answers,  that 
he  had,  for  a  Persian,  a  very  fair  knowledge  of  geography.    He  then 
proceeded  to  question  Mr.  Mc  Neill  upon  the  affairs  of  Khorasan, 
(&om  which  he,  Mr.  Mc  Neill,  had  just  retumed,)  and  the  late  cam- 
paign;  he  spoke  at  the  same  time  much  in  approbation  of  the  conduct 
in  that  quarter  of  the  heir  apparent,  ( Abbas  Meerza.)     The  audience 
lasted  aboTC  an  hour,  and  I  had  ample  opportunity  of  observing  the 
illustrious  personage  before  whom  we  were  Standing.     His  majesty  is 
still  a  very  handsome  man,  and  appears  much  younger  than  he  is  in 
reality,  on  account  of  the  blackness  of  his  beard,  which  is  kept  to  that 
colour  bj  the  application  of  the  Persian  dye;  bis  voice,  howeyer,  and 
want  of  teeth,  plainly  indicate  his  very  advanced  age.     He  bears  a 
great  resemblance  to  portraits  I  haye  seen  of  him.     On  his  arm, 
aboye  the  elbow,  his  majesty  wore  a  large  bracelet  (in  Persian,  styled 
bazubend)  as  a  mark  öf  royalty.     The  bracelet  consisted  of  stones  set 
in  gold.     This  was  the  article  of  most  yalue  amongst  the  few  oi4ia- 
ments  he  wore. 

The  manner  in  which  the  audience  terminated,  was  by  the  Shah  giying 
a  nod  with  his  head,  and  saying,  '<  You  are  dismissed."  We  then 
made  seyeral  low  salaams,  and  retired,  keeping  our  faces  towards  his 
majesty,  and  bowing,  at  interyals,  until  we  reached  the  spot  where  we 
had  Icit  our  slippers,  which  we  put  on,  and  then  backed  out  of  the 
eourt. 

Thus  ended  the  ceremony  of  our  preaentation  to  the  Kiblah-i 
Anleem,  the  Shahee  Shahu,  and  the  Zil  lilah,  such  being  the  titles  by 
which  Fath  Ali  Shah  was  addressed ;  meaning,  ^'  Attraction  of  the 
Uniyerse,"  «  King  of  Kings,"  and  "  Shadow  of  God.** 


Fath  Ali  Shah,  as  well  as  the  prince  royal,  Abbas  Meerza,  died 
in  less  than  a  year  after  our  preaentation  at  the  Persian  court. 
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BT  LBIOH  HUNT. 

Thst  ta]k*d  of  their  eoneerts,  and  tingeri,  and  scores. 

And  pitied  the  feyer  that  kept  me  in  doora ; 

And  I  amiled  in  my  tbongh^  and  said,  '*  O  je  iweet  hnrnm, 

And  animal  spirits,  tbat  still  in  yonr  dances 

Come  bringing  me  vtsions  to  comfbrt  mj  care, 

Now  fetch  me  a  concert — ^imparadiae  air."* 

Then  a  wind,  like  a  atorm  ont  of  Eden,  eame  pooring 
Fieree  imlo  m  j  Toom,  and  made  tremble  the  flooring ; 
And  fiU'd,  with  a  sndden  impetnoos  trample 
Of  heayen,  itB  cornen ;  and  tweU'd  it  to  ample 
Dimennonfl  to  breathe  in,  and  epaee  for  all  power; 
Whicb  falfin^  as  seddenly,  lo  t  tbe  sweet  flow'r 
Of  an  exqoifite  fiüiy*Toioe  open'd  ita  blening ; 
And  erer  and  aye,  to  its  constant  addressing, 
There  came«  fUltng  in  with  it,  eacb  in  the  uit^ 
Flageolets  one  by  one,  and  flutes  blowing  more  6ft, 
And  bautboyt  and  darinets,  acrid  of  reed^ 
And  the  riolin,  smoothlier  sostaining  the  speed 
As  the  rieh  tempest  gather*d,  and  biu-ringing  moons 
Of  tamboon,  and  böge  baases,  and  giant  bassoont ; 
And  the  golden  tromboad,  that  darteth  its  tongne 
Like  a  bee  of  the  gods ;  nor  was  absent  the  gong, 
Like  a  sndden,  fate-bringing,  oracular  sonnd, 
Or  earth's  iron  genios,  bunt  np  from  the  g^nnd, 
A  terrible  slave,  come  to  wait  on  bis  mästen 
The  gods,  with  exultings  that  claog'd  like  diaaaten ; 
And  then  spoke  the  organs,  the  very  gods  they, 
Like  thunden  that  roll  on  a  wind-blowing  day ; 
And,  taktng  tbe  rule  of  the  roar  in  their  hands, 
Lo,  the  Genii  of  Mosic  came  ont  of  aU  lands ; 
And  one  of  them  said,  **  Will  my  lord  teil  bis  slaTe, 
What  concert  'twoold  please  bis  Firesideship  to  baye  f 

Then  I  said,  in  a  tone  of  immense  will  and  pleasare^ 
"  Let  orchestras  riae  to  some  exquisite  meaaore^ 
And  let  there  be  lights  and  be  odoun ;  and  let 
The  loven  of  mnsic  serenely  be  set ; 
And  then,  with  their  singen  in  Uly- white  stoles. 
And  themselves  clad  in  rose  c<^onr,  feteh  me  the  sonls 
Of  all  the  composen  accoonted  diyineat, 
And,  with  their  own  hands,  let  them  play  me  their  finest" 

Then,  lo !  was  perfonn'd  my  immense  will  and  pleasnre» 
And  orchestras  roee  to  an  exquisite  measore ; 
And  liffhts  werc  abont  me,  and  odonn ;  and  set 
Were  Sie  loven  of  mosic,  all  wond'roosly  met ; 
And  then,  with  their  singen  in  iily-white  stoles. 
And  themseWes  olad  in  rose  ooloar,  in  came  the  soola 
Of  all  the  composen  accouuted  divinest. 
And,  with  their  own  hands,  did  they  play  me  their  finest 

Oh,  tnüy  was  Italy  heard  then^  and  Germany, 

Helodr'a  heart,  awi  the  ridi  brain  of  harmony ; 

Pure  Paiaiello,  whose  ain  are  as  new 

Thongh  we  know  them  by  hear^  as  may-blossoms  and  dew ; 

And  nature*s  twin  son,  Pergotesi ;  and  Bach, 

Old  £ither  of  fbgues,  with  his  endless  fine  taJk ; 

«  "  Impaiadised  in  one  •nother*8  anns/'^MiLTON.   The  word  is  of  Italian  origin. 
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And  01uck,t  vbo  saw  gods ;  and  the  leamed  iweet  fieeUng 

Of  Haydn ;  and  Winter,  whoae  aorrows  are  healingi 

Andgentlett  Corelli,  whoae  bowing  seema  made 

For  a  hand  with  a  jewel ;  and  Handel  airay'd 

In  Ol^mpian  thanden,  vaat  lord  of  Uie  spfaerea, 

Yet  pioos  hinuelf,  with  his  blindness  in  tean, 

A  loTer  withal,  and  a  oonqa'ror,  wboae  nwrehea 

Bring  demi-gods  nnder  yictorioos  archea ; 

Then  Arne,f  sweet  and  trickaome ;  and  maaterly  Paroell« 

Lay-derical  sonl ;  and  Mosart  onivenal, 

Bnt  chiefly  with  exquisite  gallantries  fonnd, 

With  a  grove  in  the  diitance  of  holier  aound ; 

Nor  foiigot  was  thy  dulcitnde,  loving  Saccbini ; 

Nor  loTe,  yonng  and  dying,  in  shape  of  Bellini ; 

Nor  Web^,  nor  Himmel»  nor  mirtn's  sweetest  name, 

Cimarosa ;  much  less  the  great  organ-voiced  fiune 

Of  Marcello,  that  huah'd  the  Venetian  sea ; 

And  Strange  was  the  shout,  when  it  wept,  hearing  thee, 

Thou  sottl  inll  of  grace  as  of  grief,  my  heart-doven, 

My  poor,  my  moft  rieh,  my  aU-feeling  Beethoven. 

O'er  all,  like  a  passion,  great  Pasta  §  was  heaxd« 

As  high  as  her  heart,  that  tmth-uttering  bird ; 

And  &oti  was  there;  and  Grassini,  that  goddess! 

Dark,  deep-toned,  large,  lorely,  with  glorions  bodice ; 

And  Mara ;  and  Malibran,  stnng  to  the  tips 

Of  her  fingers  with  pleasore ;  and  rieh  Fodor*s  lips ; 

And  manl^  in  fiu»  as  in  tone,  Angrisani  ( 

And  Naldi,  thy  whim ;  and  thy  graoe,  Tramessani; 

And  was  it  a  voice  ?  or  wbat  was  it?  say — 

That  like  a  fiülen  angel  beginning  to  pray. 

Was  the  /oul  of  all  tears,  aod  celestial  despair  ? 

Paganini  it  was,  *twizt  his  dark  flowing  hair. 

So  now  we  had  iastnmient,  now  we  had  song — 

Now  choms,  a  thousand-voiced,  one-hearied  throng ; 

Now  paoses  that  pamper*d  resumptioo,  and  now — 

Bat  who  shall  deseribe  what  was  play'd  os,  or  how  ? 

'Twas  wonder,  'twas  transport,  humility,  pride ; 

'Twas  the  heart  of  the  mistress  that  Mit  by  one's  side ; 

'Twas  the  graoes  invisible,  moolding  the  air 

Into  all  tbat  is  shapel}[,  and  loyely,  and  fair. 

And  running  our  mncies  their  tenderest  rounds 

Of  endearments  and  luzories,  tum'd  into  sounds; 

'Twas  argument  eren,  the  logic  of  tones ; 

'Twas  memory,  'twas  wishes,  'twas  langhters,  'twas  moans ; 

*Twas  pity  and  love,  in  pure  Impulse  obey'd ; 

'Twas  the  breath  of  the  stuff  of  which  passion  is  made. 

And  these  are  the  coneerts  I  have  at  my  will ; 

Then  dismiss  them,  and  patiently  think  of  yonr  '^bilL" — 

{Aside)  Yet  Lablache,  aner  all,  makes  me  long  to  go,  stilL 

t  "  I  MC  gods  oacendiDi;  oat  of  the  cwth.**-  Viäe  tbe  pauag«  of  "  Saal  «id  the  WItdi  of  Bodor,** 
in  the  Bible.  A  senve  of  tbe  fodlike  uid  tttpemetiirel  aiwajs  appcara  to  me  to  attend  the  noble 
end  affeeting  mutic  of  Olock. 

t  It  aeems  a  faslüou  of  late  in  muslcal  ouarten  to  ondennaloe  Arne.  Rit  defects  an  obrloae 
when  contxasted  with  tbe  natoral  redtattTe  and  unaouf  bt  mdodlet  of  the  great  Italiani,  and 
with  the  rieh  instrumentatioQ  of  Mozart  and  the  modern  opera ;  but  may  it  be  permltted  an  an- 
profesaional  lover  of  mutic  to  think  that  tliere  are  few  melodttea  more  toodungly  flucnt  than 
'*  Water  Paited  ;'*  and  very  few  nong«  indeed  mon  original,  channlng,  and  to  the  potpoee» 
than  hi«  "  Cuckoo  Song/*  aod  **  Where  the  Bee  Sucks  }» 

i  Pasta,  wbo  is  not  dead.  ia  here  killed  for  the  oocaaion.  being  the  ringer  of  the  greateak 
gcniaa  it  bas  erer  bcen  my  good  fortone  to  beer.  Her  tonet  latteriy  fatted  her,  and  ehe  may  have 
alwayt  had  aaperior»  in  some  other  reapecta  i  bat  for  power  to  move  the  heart  and  tbt  imaglna- 
tion  I  nerer  wltneated  her  equal.  The  rcason  was,  that,  posieMing  both  of  the  most  gcnola« 
aort,  the  carcd  for  nothing  but  truth. 
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THE  STATUC  AT  CHABIMG  CE089. 


If  the  Btatae  at  Charing  Gross,  like  that  of  the  commandant  in 
Don  Juan,  could  speak,  what  a  history  it  might  relate !  For 
upwatda  of  a  Century  and  a  half  it  has  stood  tbere,  and  during 
that  long  Space,  the  ''fuU  tide  of  human  existence"  has  flowed 
around  it,  almost  without  an  ebb.  What  varied.  scenes,  what 
infinite  diversity  of  characten,  what  spectacles  of  grapdeur  and 
misery,  of  triumph  and  abasement,  has  it  not  beheld  I  The 
nobmt,  the  proudest,  and  the  wealthiest  of  the  land,  have  daily 
paased  it  by ;  and  the  poorest  and  most  abased  have  crouched 
Deaide  it 

On  the  right  and  the  left,  have  come  and  gone,  merchants  and 
lawyers,  generals,  and  great  naval  Commanders.  Processions 
on  fiwtf  gorgeous  cavalcades,  the  lord  mayor  and  his  attend- 
ants  firom  the  city,  the  queen  and  her  court  from  the  palace — 
alike  have  passed  it  by. 

Fuiioas  and  rebellious  mobs  have  likewise  passed  it,  and  State 
criminals  on  their  way  to  execution. 

At  mid-day  the  mighty  ocean  of  life  rises  to  its  hiebest 
mark.  Great  waves  float  up  to  the  statue,  beat  against  its  base, 
roll  off,  and  are  succeeded  by  others.  Around  it  and  about  it, 
whiiis  such  a  throng,  that  it  would  seem  the  tunnoil  will  never 
cease.  Nor  does  it  cease  tili  the  latest  hour  of  night,  or  the  ear- 
liest  hour  of  moming. 

Behold  the  scene  at  its  best-— the  occasion  of  the  openine  of 
Pariiament  Dense  masses  line  the  street  on  either  side,  wnile 
a  dose  circle  invests  the  pedestal  of  the  kingly  statue.  The  bells 
ring  out  fix>ni  Saint  Martin's  loftv  spire,  which  is  decorated  with 
fla^  Guns  are  discharged  within  the  park.  The  Queen  ap- 
proaches  I — ^what  a  waving  of  hats ! — what  shouts — ^what  heart- 
feit  bleasings  welcome  her !  As  she  passes  by,  she  gazes  at  the 
image  of  her  inartyred  predecessor,  and  it  may  be  even  at  that 
moment  of  excitement,  while  joyous  shonts  are  ringing  in  her 
earsyis  saddened  by  the  remembrance  of  his  fate« 

Take  a  quieter  scene,  and  one  of  daily  occurrence  in  the 
sprine»  Tbe  grand  hüstle  of  the  day  is  over — the  stream  is  füll, 
bat  flow«  more  tranquilly.     Now  everv  third  man  you  meet 

h2 
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''  The  ezecution  of  the  royal  armfi  is  equally  admirable,**  cried 
Morse. 

"  Never  saw  anything  finer,"  rejoined  Loftus — **  never,  upon 
myUfer 

Every  one  knows  how  easily  a  crowd  is  coUected  in  London^ 
and  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  our  two  antiquaries  would  bc 
allowed  to  pursue  tneir  investigations  unmolested.  Several 
ragged  urchins  got  round  them,  and  tried  to  discover  what  they 
were  looking  at,  at  the  same  time  cutting  their  jokes  upon 
them.  These  were  speedily  joined  by  a  street-sweeper,  rather 
younff  in  the  profession,  a  ticket-porter,  a  butcher's  apprentice, 
an  oTd  Israelitish  clothesman^  a  coalheaver^  and  a  couple  of 
charity-boys. 

**  My  eyes ! "  cried  the  street-sweeper,  "  only  twig  these  covcs. 
If  they  aint  green  uns,  Pm  done  I" 

"  Old  Spectacles  thinks  he  has  found  it  all  out,"  remarked  the 
porter ;  "  ve  shall  hear  wot  it  all  means,  by  and  by." 

"  Plesh  ma  'art,"  cried  the  Jew,  **  vat  two  funny  old  genelmen. 
I  vonder  vat  they  thinks  they  sees  ?** 

'*  m  teil  'ee,  master,"  rejoined  the  butcher's  apprentice ; 
"  they're  a  tryin'  vich  on  'em  can  see  farthest  into  a  miil-stone.'* 

**  önly  think  of  living  all  my  life  in  London,  and  never  ezamin- 
ing  this  admirable  work  of  art  before  P  cried  Loftus,  quite  un- 
conscious  that  he  had  become  the  object  of  eeneral  curiosity. 

"  Look  closer  at  it,  old  gem'man,"  cried  the  porter.  "  The 
nearer  you  get,  the  more  you'll  admire  it." 

*^  Quite  tnie,''  replied  Ix>ftus,  fancying  Morse  had  spoken;  "  itll 
bear  the  dosest  inspection." 

"  I  say,  Ned,"  observed  one  of  the  charity  boys  to  the  other, 
<'  do  you  get  over  the  railin' ;  they  must  ha'  dropped  summat 
inside.     See  what  it  is." 

"  I'm  afraid  o*  spikin'  myself,  Joe,"  replied  the  other ;  **  but 
give  US  a  lift,  and  111  tir." 

"  Wot  are  you  arter  there,  you  young  rascals !"  cried  the  coal- 
heaver — "  come  down,  or  Tll  send  the  perUce  to  you." 

^'  Wot  two  precious  guys  these  is  I"  cried  a  ragamuffin  lad, 
accompanied  by  a  buU-aog — "  l\e  a  eood  mind  to  chuck  the 
little  'un  off  the  post,  and  set  Tartar  at  nim.    Herc,  boy — ^here !" 

"  That  'ud  be  famous  fun,  indeed,  Spicer  I"  cried  another  rap- 
scallion  behind  him. 

<<  Arrah  I  let  'em  alone,  will  you  there,  you  young  divils  I" 
cried  an  Irish  bricklayer ;  *'  don'tye  see  they're  only  two  paiceable 
antiquaries  ?" 

"  Oh,  they're  antiquaries,  are  they  ?"  screamed  the  little  street 
sweeper.  "  V  eil,  I  never  see  the  ukes  on  'em  afore ;  did  you, 
Sam?" 

"  Never,"  replied  the  porter. 

"  Och,  murtner  in  Irish !  ye're  upsettin'  me,  an'  all  the  fruits 
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of  my  industry^"  med  an  applewoman»  against  whom  the  brick- 
layer  had  run  bis  barrow.  ''  Divil  seize  ye  for  a  careless  waffa-* 
bone  I  Wby  don't  you  lock  where  ye're  goin*,  and  not  dbnve 
into  people  lo  that  wot  ?" 

**  Axes  pardoi^  MoUy/  said  the  bricklayer ;  '*  bot  I  was  so 
inter^Atod  in  them  antiquaries,  that  I  didn't  obsarve  ye." 

'*  Antiquaries  be  hanged  I  what's  such  wannint  to  me  ?  '*  cried 
tfae  ai^Iewoman,  furiou^y .  <'  YouVe  destroyed  my  day's  market, 
«ftd  bad  luck  to  ye  I " 

"  Well,  never  need,  Molly,**  cried  the  eood-natured  bricklayer^ 
^  rU  make  it  up  t'ye.  Pick  up  y our  appTes,  and  you  shall  haye  a 
dhropof  the  craiter  if  you'll  come  along  wid  me. 

While  this  was  passing,  a  stout  gentleman  came  firom  the 
fiirther  side  of  the  statue,  and  perceiying  Loftus,  cried — *'  Why, 
hiother-in-4aw,  is  that  you  T 

But  Loftus  was  too  much  engrossed  to  notice  bim,- and  con- 
tinued  to  expatiate  upon  the  beauty  of  the  trophies. 

**  Wbat  are  you  talking  about,  brother  T^  cried  the  stout  genüe- 
man. 

**  Grrinling  Gibbons,"  replied  Loftus,  without  turmng  round. 
^  Horace  ^^pole  said  that  no  one  before  him  could  giye  to  wood 
the  ajry  lightness  of  a  flower,  and  here  he  has  giyen  it  to  a  stone." 

^  This  maj^  be  all  yery  fine,  my  good  fellow,'*  said  the  stout 
gentleman,  seizing  him  by  the  shomder ;  *'  but  don't  you  see  the 
oowdyou're  cpllecting  round  you?  You'll  be  mobbed  presently." 

**  Why,  how  the  deyil  did  you  come  here,  brother  Thomi- 
croft?''  cried  Loftus,  at  last  recognising  him. 

*'  Come  along,  and  TU  teil  you,"  replied  the  iron-merchant, 
dnggiDg  him  away,  while  Morse  followed  closely  behind  them. 
^  I'm  so  glad  to  haye  met  you,"  punsued  Thomicroft,  as  soon 
as  they  were  dear  of  the  mob ;  '^  you'll  be  shocked  to  hear  what 
has  happened  to  yoin:  niece,  Ebba." 

**  Why,  what  has  happened  to  her  ?"  demanded  Loftus.  '*  You 
alann  me.     Out  wi A  it  at  once.    I  hate  to  be  kept  in  suspense." 

**  She  has  left  me,"  replied  Thomicroft — '<  left  her  old  indul- 
gent  fiuher — ^run  away. 

''  Bon  away  V  exclaimed  Loftus.  '<  Lnpossible  I  TU  not  belieye 
it— eyen  fix)m  your  lips." 

*'  Would  it  were  not  so  I — but  it  is,  alas,  too  true,"  replied 
Tlomicroft;,  mournfiilly.  **  And  the  thing  was  so  unnecessary, 
far  I  would  gladly  haye  giyen  her  to  the^  young  man«  My  soIe 
bope  is  that  she  has  not  utterly  disgraced  herseif." 

'<No,  she  is  too  high  prindpled  for  that,"  cried  Loftus. 
^  Rest  easy  on  that  score.    jBut  with  whom  has  she  run  away  7*^ 

**  With  a  young  man  named  Auriol  Darcy,"  replied  Thomi- 
croft. *'  He  was  brought  to  my  house  under  peculiar  circum* 
stances." 

^  I  neyer  heard  of  him,"  said  Loftus. 
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^^  But  I  have/'  interposed  Morse ; — **  iVe  known  him  these 
two  hundred  jeara.** 

«  Eh  day  I  who's  thia  ?"  cried  Thomicroft. 

**  A  crack-brained  little  fellow,  whom  IVe  engaged  as  valet," 
replied  Loihi&  *^  He  fancies  he  was  bom  in  Queen  Elizar 
beth's  time." 

**  It*s  no  fancy/*  cried  Morse.  "  Tm  perfecdy  acquainted  with 
Auriol  Darcy's  history.    He  drank  of  the  same  elizu'  as  myself.'' 

**  If  You  know  him.  can  you  eive  us  a  clue  to  find  him  i^  asked 
ThomiL,ft.  ^     ^ 

*^  Fm  sorry  I  cannot,''  replied  Morse.  '^I  only  saw  him  for  a 
few  minutes  the  other  ni^ht,  after  I  had  been  thrown  into  the 
Serpentine  by  the  tall  man  m  the  black  cloak." 

**  Whafs  that  you  say  ?"  cried  Thomicroft^  quickly.  **  I 
have  heard  Ebba  speak  of  a  tall  man  in  a  blaok  cloak  having 
some  mysterious  connexion  with  AurioL  I  hope  that  person  has 
nothing  to  do  with  her  disappearance/' 

'^I  shouldn't  wonder  if  he  had,"  replied  Morse.  *'I  believe 
that  black  gentleman  to  be ^ 

*'  What !— who  ?  "  demanded  Thomicroft. 

''  Neither  more  nor  less  than  the  devil,"  replied  Morse^ 
mysteriously. 

"  Pshaw  1  poh  I  ^  cried  Loftus.  "  I  told  you  the  poor  fellow 
was  half  cracked.'' 

At  this  moment,  a  roguish-looking  fellow,  with  red  whiskers  and 
hair,  and  clad  in  a  velveteen  jacket  with  ivory  buttons,  who  had 
been  watchine  the  iron-merchant  at  some  distance,  came  up, 
and  touching  his  hat,  said,  *'  Mr.  Thomicroft,  I  believe  ?" 

'<  My  name  is  Thomicroft:,  feUow,"  cried  the  iron-merchant^ 
eyeing  him  askance.     **  And  your  name  I  fancy  is  Ginger  ?^ 

''  Exactly,  sir/'  replied  the  dog-fancier,  again  touching  his  hat, 
'*  ex-actly.  I  didn't  think  you  would  rekilect  me,  sir.  I  bring  you 
some  news  of  your  darter. 

**  Of  Ebba  r  exclaimed  Thomicroft,  in  a  tone  of  deep  emotion. 
"I  hope  your  news  is  good." 

**  I  wish  it  wos  better  for  her  sake  as  well  as  yours,  sir,"  replied 
the  dog  fimcier,  gravely ;  "  but  I'm  afeared  sne's  in  werry  bad 
hands." 

*^  That  she  is,  if  6he*s  in  the  hands  o*  the  black  gentleman,** 
observed  Morse. 

<*  Vy,  old  Parr,  that  ain't  you?"  cried  Ginger,  gazing  at  him  in 
astonisbment     **  Vy,  ow  you  are  transmogrified,  to  be  sure  T 

^^But  what  of  my  daughter?"  cried  Tnomicroft;  '^where  is 
she  ?    Take  me  to  her,  and  you  shall  be  well  rewaided." 

*'  111  do  my  best  to  take  you  to  her,  and  without  any  rewaid, 
sir,"  replied  Ginger,  ^'  for  my  heart  bleeds  for  the  poor  young 
creater.    As  I  said  afore,  she's  in  dreadftil  bad  hands." 

<<Do  you  allude  to  Mr.  Auriol  Darcy  ?"  cried  Thomicroft. 

*^  No,  he's  as  much  a  wictim  of  this  infemal  plot  as  your  darter," 
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replied  Ginger ;  *'  I  thooght  him  qaite  different  at  first — but 
Tve  altered  my  mind  entirely,  since  some  matters  has  come  to 
my  knowledge.'* 

**  You  alarm  me  greatly  by  these  dark  hints,"  cried  Thomi- 
croft  <' What  is  to  be  done  ?'' 

*'  I  shall  know  in  a  few  bours/'  replied  Ginger.  '^  I  aint  eot 
the  ezact  eine  yet.  But  come  to  me  at  eleven  o*cIock  to-ni^t» 
at  the  Turk*8  äead,  at  the  back  o'  Shoreditch  Church,  and  I'Ü 
put  you  on  the  right  scent     You  must  come  alone." 

''I  should  wish  this  gentleman,  my  brother-in-law,  to  accom- 
pany  me,"  said  Thornicroft. 

'*  He  couldn't  help  yoii,"  replied  Gingen  '^  TU  take  care  ta 
have  plenty  of  assistance.  It's  a  dangerous  business,  and  caa 
only  be  managed  in  a  sartin  wa^  and  by  a  sartin  person,  and 
he'd  object  to  any  von  but  you.  To-night,  at  eleven  I  Good  by, 
Old  Parr.     Ve  snall  meet  again  ere  long." 

And  withottt  a  word  more,  he  hurriea  away. 


XL 

PBEPABATI0N8. 

On  that  same  night,  at  the  appointed  hour,  Mn  Thornicroft 
repaired  to  Shoreditchi  and  enterine  a  narrow  street  behind 
the  church,  speedily  discovered  the  Turk's  Head,  at  the  door 
of  which  a  hackney-coach  was  Standing.  He  was  shewn  by 
the  landlord  into  a  small  back  room^  in  which  three  men  were 
seated  at  a  small  table,  smoking,  and  drinking  gin-and-water, 
while  a  fourth  was  Standing  near  the  fire,  with  bis  back 
towards  the  door.  The  latter  was  a  tall,  powerfully-built  man» 
wrapped  in  a  rough  great-coat,  and  did  not  turn  round  on  the 
iron-merchant's  entrance. 

<*  You  are  punctual,  Mr.  Thornicroft/'  said  Ginger,  who  was  one 
of  the  trio  at  the  table ;  '*  and  I'm  happy  to  say,  Fve  arranged 
eretythin'  fbr  you,  sir.  My  friends  are  ready  to  undertake  the 
Job.     Only  they  vont  do  it  on  quite  sich  easy  terms  as  mine."j 

The  Tinker  and  the  Sandman  coughcd  sliehtly,  to  intimate 
their  entire  concurrence  in  Mr.  Ginger*s  remark. 

''As  I  said  to  you  this  momin',  Mr.  Thornicroft,"  pursued 
Ginger,  **  this  is  a  difficult  and  a  dangerous  bus'ness,  and  there's 
no  knowin'  wot  may  come  on  it  But  it's  your  only  chance  o' 
recoverin'  your  darten" 

'*  Yes,  it's  your  onlj  chance,*'  echoed  the  Tinker. 

**  VeVe  about  to  nsk  our  precious  lives  for  you,  sir,"  said  the 
Sandman ;  ''  so,  in  coorse,  we  expects  a  perportionate  reward.'' 

**  If  yon  enable  me  to  regain  my  daughter,  you  shall  not  find 
me  ungratefbl,''  rejoined  the  iron  merchant 
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«<  I  must  have  a  hundred  pounds,"  said  the  Tinker — ^'tbat's 
mj  iowefit" 

"  And  mine,  too/'  said  the  Sandman« 

^  I  shall  take  nufiin  bat  the  gloiy,  as  I  said  afore,"  remarked 
Ginger.  '*  Vm  swom  champion  o'  poor  distiessed  young  damsils ; 
bat  my  fiiends  must  make  tneir  own  baig'ins." 

*'  Well,  I  assent,"  returned  Mr.  Thomicroft ;  '*  and  the  sooner 
we  set  out  the  better." 

*'  Are  you  armed?"  asked  Ginger. 

*'  I  have  a  brace  of  pistols  in  my  pocket,"  replied  Thomicroft. 

'*  All  right  then — ve  ve  all  got  pops  and  cutlashes,"  said  Ginger. 
«  So  let's  be  off.** 

As  he  spoke,  the  Tinker  and  Sandman  arose ;  and  the  man  in 
the  rough  great-coat,  who  had  hitherto  remained  with  his  back  to 
them,  tumed  round.  To  the  iron-merchant's  surprise,  he  per- 
ceived  that  the  face  of  this  individual  was  covered  with  a  piece  of 
black  crape. 

<<  Who  is  this?"  he  demanded,  with  some  mis^iving. 

**  A  friend,"  replied  Ginger.  "  Vithout  him  ve  could  do 
nuffin'.     His  name  is  Reeks,  and  he  is  the  chief  man  in  our 


enterprise." 


"  He  Claims  a  reward  too,  I  suppose  ?"  said  Thomicroft. 

"  I  will  teil  you  what  reward  I  claim,  Mr.  Thomicroft,''  re- 
joined  Reeks,  in  a  deep,  stern  tone,  *^when  all  is  over.  Mean- 
time,  give  me  your  solemn  pledge,  that  whatever  you  may 
behold  to-night,  you  will  not  divulge  it" 

**  I  give  it,   replied  the  iron-merchant,  **  provided  always— — ** 

**  TSo  Provision,  sir,"  intermpted  the  other,  quickly.  **  You 
must  swear  to  keep  silence  unconditionally,  or  I  will  not  move 
a  footstep  with  you;  and  I  alone  can  guide  you  where  your 
daughter  is  detained." 

'*  Svear,  sir ;  it  is  your  only  chance,"  whispered  Ginger. 

**  Well,  if  it  must  be,  I  do  swear  to  keep  silence,  rejoined 
Mr.  Thomicroft ;  ^^  but  your  proceedings  appear  very  mysterious." 

*'  The  whole  affair  is  mysterious,"  replied  Reeks.  **  You  must 
also  consent  to  have  a  bandage  passed  over  your  eyes  when  you 
get  into  the  coach." 

<*  Any thing  more  ?"  asked  the  iron-merchant 

"  You  must  engage  to  obey  my  orders,  without  questioning, 
when  we  arrive  at  our  destination,"  rejoined  Reeks.  *'  Other- 
wise,  there  is  no  chance  of  success." 

<*  Be  it  as  you  will,"  returned  Thomicroft.  '^I  must  perforce 
agree." 

''  All  then  is  clearly  understood,"  said  Reeks,  **  and  we  can 
now  set  out." 

Upon  this,  Ginger  conducted  Mr.  Thomicroft  to  the  coach,  and 
as  soon  as  the  latter  got  into  it,  tied  a  handkerchief  ti^htly  over 
his  eyes.    In  this  State  Mr.  Thomicroft  heard  the  Tmker  and 
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the  Sandman  take  tbeir  places  near  him,  but  not  remarking  the 
Yoice  of  Reeks,  concluded  that  he  must  have  got  outside. 

The  nexC  moment,  the  coach  was  put  in  motion,  and  rattied 
over  the  stones  at  a  rapid  pace.  It  made  many  turns ;  but  at 
length  proceeded  steadilj  onward,  while,  from  the  profound 
silence  around,  and  the  greater  freshness  of  the  air^  Mn 
Thomicroft  began  to  fancy  they  had  gained  the  country.  Not 
a  word  was  spoken  by  any  one  auring  the  ride. 

After  awmle,  the  coach  stopped,  the  door  was  opened,  and 
Mr.  Thomicroft  was  helped  out.  The  iron-merchant  expected 
bis  bandage  would  now  be  removed,  but  ha  was  mistaken^  for 
Reeks,  taking  his  arm»  drew  bim  along  at  a  quick  pace.  As 
they  advanced»  the  iron-merchant's  conductor  whispered  him  to 
be  caatiousy  and»  at  the  same  time,  made  him  keep  dose  to 
a  walL  A  door  was  presently  opened»  and  as  soon  as  the  party 
had  passed  through  it,  closed. 

The  bandage  was  then  removed  from  Thomicroft's  eyes,  and 
be  found  himself  in  a  large  and  apparently  neglected  garden.. 
Tbough  the  sky  was  cloudy»  there  was  lightenough  to  enable  him 
to  distinguish  that  they  were  near  an  ola  dilapidated  mansion. 

**  We  are  now  arrived,"  said  Reeks  to  the  iron-merchant»  **  and 
you  will  have  need  of  all  your  resolution.*' 

*•  I  will  deliver  her,  or  perish  in  the  attempt,"  said  Thomi- 
croft, taking  out  his  pistols. 

The  others  drew  their  cutlasses. 

^  Now  then  foUow  me»"  said  Reeks,  **  and  act  as  I  direct." 

With  this  he  stmck  into  an  alley  formed  by  thick  hedges  of 

frivet,  which  brought  them  to  the  back  part  of  the  house. 
^assing  through  a  door,  he  entered  the  yard,  and  creeping  cau* 
tioosly  alone  the  wall,  reached  a  low  window  which  he  contrived 
to  open  without  noise.  He  then  passed  through  it,  and  was  fol- 
lowed  by  the  others. 
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XIL 

THE  CHAMBER  Or  XIT8TEBY. 

Wb  shall  now  retum  to  the  night  of  Ebba's  seizure  by  the  mys- 
terious  ßtranger.  Though  almost  deprived  of  consciousness  by 
terror,  the  poor  girl  couTd  distmguißh  from  the  movements  of  her 
«captor,  that  she  was  borne  down  a  flieht  of  steps,  or  some  steep 
descent^and  thenfor  a  considerable  distance  alon^  level  ground. 
She  was  next  placed  in*  a  carriage  which  was  driven  witn  great 
swiftness,  and  though  it  was  impossible  to  conjecture  in  what  di- 
rection  she  was  conveyed,  it  seemed  to  her  terrified  Imagination 
as  if  she  were  hurried  down  a  precipice,  and  she  expected  evenr 
moment  to  be  dashed  in  pieces.  At  len^th,  the  vehicle  stopped, 
and  she  was  lifted  out  of  it,  and  carried  along  a  winding  pa^ge ; 
after  which  the  creaking  of  hinges  announced  that  a  door  was 
opened.  Having  passea  through  it,  she  was  deposited  on  a  bench, 
fwnen  fiight  overmastering  her,  her  senses  completely  forsook  her. 

On  recovering,  she  found  herseif  seated  on  a  fauteuil  covered 
with  black  velvet,  in  the  midst  of  a  gloomy  Chamber  of  vast  ex- 
tent,  while  beside  her,  and  supportine  her  from  falling,  stood  the 
mysterious  and  terrible  stranger.  He  held  a  laige  goblet  filled 
with  some  potent  liquid  to  her  Ups,  and  compelled  her  to  swallow 
a  portion  of  it  The  powerful  stimulant  revived  her,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  produced  a  stränge  excitement,  against  which  she 
struggled  with  all  her  power.  Her  persecutor  again  held  the 
sohlet  towards  her,  while  a  sardonic  smile  played  upon  his 
ieatures. 

"  Drink  T'  he  cried,  "  it  will  restore  you,  and  you  have  much 
to  go  through." 

Ebba  mechanically  took  the  cup,  and  raised  it  to  her  Ups,  but 
noticing  the  stranger's  glance  of  exultation,  dashed  it  to  the 
ground. 

*^  You  have  acted  foolishly,''  he  said,  stemly,  *'  the  potion  would 
done  you  good." 

Withdrawing^  her  cyes  from  his  gaze,  which  she  feit  exercise 
an  irresistible  infiuence  over  her,  Ebba  gazed  fearfuliy  round 
the  Chamber. 

It  was  vast  and  gloomy,  and  seemed  like  the  interior  of  a 
.sepulchre — the  walls  and  ceiline  being  formed  of  black  marble, 
while  the  floor  was  paved  with  tne  same  materiaL  Not  far  from 
^here  she  sat,  on  an  estradc,  approached  by  a  couple  of  steps, 
atood  a  table  covered  with  black  velvet,  on  which  was  placed  an 
immense  lamp,  fashioned  like  an  imp  supporting  a  cauldron  on 
his  outstretched  wings.  In  this  lamp  were  severaf  bumers,  which 
cast  a  lurid  li^ht  throughout  the  chamber.  Over  it  hung  a  cap 
«qually  fantastically  fashioned.     A  dagger,  with  a  richly-wrought 
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bilt,  was  Stuck  into  the  table ;  and  beside  it  lay  a  strangely-shaped 
mask,  an  open  book,  an  antique  inkstand,  and  a  pieee  of  parch- 
ment,  on  wnich  some  characters  were  inscribed.  Opposite  these^ 
stood  a  cunously-Ksarved  ebony  chair. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  room,  which  was  slightly  elevated 
aboTe  the  rest,  hung  a  large  black  cortain ;  and  on  the  step,  io 
front  of  it,  were  plaeed  two  vases  of  jet 

'<  What  is  behind  that  curtain  ?"  shudderingly  demanded  Ebba 
of  her  companion. 

"  Yon  will  see  anon,"  he  replied.  "  Meanwhile,  seat  yourself 
on  that  chair,  and  glance  at  the  writing  on  the  scroU." 

Ebba  did  not  move,  but  the  stranger  took  her  band,  and  drew 
her  to  the  seat. 

**  Read  what  is  written  on  that  paper/'  he  cried,  imperiously. 

Ebba  glanced  at  the  document,  and  a  shudder  passed  over  her 
fiame. 

«'Bythis,"  she  cried — ''I  surrender  myself,  soul  and  body 
toyour  "^ 

•*  You  do,"  replied  the  stranger. 

**  I  have  committed  no  crime  that  can  place  me  within  the 
power  of  the  Hend,"  cried  Ebba,  falling  upon  her  knees.  *^  I 
call  upon  Heaven  for  protection  I    Avaunt  r 

As  the  words  were  uttered,  the  cap  suddenly  feil  upon  the 
lamp,  and  the  Chamber  was  buried  in  profound  darkness.  Mock- 
ii^  laughter  rang  in  her  ears,  succeeded  by  wailing  cries  inex- 
pressibly  dreadful  to  hear. 

Ebba  continued  to  pray  fervently  for  her  own  deliverance,  and 
fijT  that  of  Auriol.  In  the  midst  of  her  supplications  she  was 
aioused  by  strains  of  music  of  the  most  exquisite  sweetness,  pro- 
ceeding  apparently  from  behind  the  curtain,  and  while  listen<- 
inff  to  these  sounds  she  was  startled  by  a  deafening  crash  as  if 
a  large  gong  had  been  stricken.  The  cover  of  the  lamp  was 
then  slowly  raised,  and  the  bumers  blazed  forth  as  before, 
while  from  the  two  vases  in  front  of  the  curtain,  arose  clouds 
of  incense,  filling  the  chamber  with  stupifying  fiagrance. 

Again  the  gong  was  stricken,  and  Ebba  looked  round  towards 
the  curtain.  Above  each  vase  towered  a  gi^antic  figure,  wrapped 
in  a  lonff  black  cloak,  the  lower  part  of  which  was  concealed  by 
the  thick  vapour.  Hoods,  like  the  cowls  of  monks,  wcrc  drawn 
over  the  heaids  of  these  grim  and  motionless  figures ;  mufflers 
enveloped  their  chins,  and  they  wore  masks,  from  the  holes  of 
which  gleamed  eyesof  unearthlybrightness.  Their  hands  were 
crossed  upon  their  breasts.  Between  them  squatted  two  other 
spectral  forms,  similarly  cloaked,  hooded,  and  masked,  with  their 
gteaming  eyes  fixed  upon  her,  and  their  skinny  fingers  pointed 
oerisivefy  at  her. 

Behind  the  curtain  was  plaeed  a  streng  light,  which  shewed  a 
Wide  sturcase  of  black  marble,  leading  to  some  upper  chamber, 
and  at  the  same  time  threw  the  reflection  of  agigantic  figure  upoa 
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the  draperjy  while  a  band,  tbe  finger  of  which  pointed  towards 
her,  was  thrast  from  an  opening  between  its  fold& 

Forcibly  averting  her  gaze,  Ebba  covered  her  eyes  with  her 
hands,  but  looking  up  again  after  a  brief  space,  beheld  an  ebon 
door  at  the  side  revolve  upon  it»  hinges,  and  give  entrance  to 
three  female  figures,  robea  in  black,  hooded  and  veiled,  and 
having  their  hands  folded,  in  a  melancholy  maoner^  across  their 
breasts.  Slowly  and  noiselessly  advancing,  they  hiüted  within  a 
few  paces  of  her. 

**  Who,  and  what»are  ye?"  she  cried,  wild  with  terror. 

^^  The  victims  of  Auriol ! "  repUed  the  figure  on  the  right. 
**  As  we  are,  such  will  you  be  ere  long." 

'^  What  crime  have  you  committed?"  demanded  Ebba. 

"  We  have  loved  him,"  replied  the  second  figiire. 

''  Is  that  a  crime  ?"  cried  Ebba.  '^  If  so,  I  am  equally  cul- 
pable  with  you." 

*'  You  will  share  our  doom,"  replied  the  third  figure. 

"  Heaven  have  mercy  upon  me  r  exclaimed  the  agonized  girl, 
dropping  upon  her  knees. 

At  this  moment,  a  terrible  voice  from  behind  the  cortain  ex- 
claimed— 

"  Sign,  or  Auriol  is  lost  for  ever." 

''I  cannot  yield  my  soul,  even  to  save  him,"  cried  Ebba» 
distractedly. 

''  Witness  bis  chastisement  then  I"  cried  the  voice. 

And  as  the  words  were  uttered,  a  side  door  was  opened  on  the 
opposite  side,  and  Auriol  was  dragged  forth  from  it  by  two 
masked  personales,  who  looked  like  familiars  of  the  Inquisition. 

"  Do  not  yield  to  the  demands  of  this  fiend,  Ebba  I"  cried 
Auriol,  gazing  at  her,  distractedly. 

''  Will  you  save  him  before  he  is  cast,  liviug,  into  the  tomb?** 
cried  the  voice. 

And  at  the  words,  a  heavy  slab  of  marble  rose  slowly  from  the 
floor  near  where  Ebba  sat,  and  disclosed  a  dark  pit  beneatb* 

Ebba  gazed  into  the  abyss  with  indescribable  terror. 

"  There  he  will  be  immured,  unless  you  sign,"  cried  the  voice ; 
^^  and,  as  he  is  immortal,  he  will  endure  an  etemity  of  torture." 

'^  I  cannot  save  him  so,  but  I  may  precede  him,"  cried  Ebba. 
And  throwing  her  hands  aloft,  she  nung  herseif  into  the  pit 

A  fearful  cry  resounded  through  the  Chamber.  It  broke  fix>m 
Auriol,  who  vainly  strove  to  burst  from  those  who  held  him,  and 
precipitate  himself  after  Ebba. 

Soon  after  this,  and  while  Auriol  was  gazing  into  the  abyss, 
a  tongue  of  blue  flame  arose  from  it,  danced  for  a  moment 
in  the  air,  and  then  vanished.  No  sooner  was  it  gone,  than  a 
figure  shrouded  in  black  habiliments,  and  hooded  and  mnffled 
up  like  the  three  other  female  forms,  slowly  ascended  from  the 
vault,  apparently  without  support,  and  remamed  motionless  at  its 
brink. 
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'*  Ebba  I  ^  exciaimed  Auriol,  in  a  voice  of  despain     *'  Is  it 

The  figure  bowed  its  head,  but  spoke  not 

"  Sign  r  thundered  the  voice.  "  i  our  attempt  at  seif  destruo- 
don  h^  placed  you  wboUy  in  my  power.     Sign  ! " 

At  tbis  injunctioD,  tbe  figure  moved  slowly  towards  the  table, 
and  to  bis  unspeakable  horror»  Auriol  bebeld  it  take  up  the  pen, 
and  write  upon  the  parchment.  He  bent  forward,  and  saw 
that  the  name  inscribed  thereon  was  Ebba  Thornicboft. 

The  0roan  to  which  he  gave  otterance  was  echoed  by  a  roar 
of  diaboücal  laughter. 

Tbe  figure  then  moved  slowly  away,  and  ranged  itself  with  the 
other  veOed  forms. 

"  All  is  accomplished,"  cried  the  voice.     "  Away  with  bim  I  ^ 

On  this,  a  terrible  clangour  was  heard ;  the  b^hts  were  ex- 
tinguished ;  and  Aoriol  was  dragged  through  the  aoorway  firom 
which  he  had  been  brought  forth. 
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THE    DOCTOE'S    FEE.» 

BT  F.  F.  B. 

TowABDS  the  conclusion  of  the  London  season  of  184—- ,  seated  in  a 
eomer  of  the  waiting-room  of  a  certain  fashionable  doctory  named 
Pulford, — ^might  have  been  seen,  one  afternoon,  a  Utile  queer-look- 
ing  man,  with  a  countenance  ordinarilj  moBt  ludicrously  solemn  and 
pompous-— on  the  present  occasion,  however,  wearing  an  air,  stül 
ludicröus,  of  ntter  and  perfect  misery.  There  he  sat,  a  picture 
of  everything  wretched,  nntil  one  bj  one,  the  patients  had  all  departed, 
and  the  doctor,  having  held  bis  last  oonsültation  and  given  hb  last 
audience,  entered  the  room,  and,  in  a  cordial  and  jojons  tone, 
as  if  glad  tbat  bis  daj's  labour  was  at  an  end,  said  to  the  unhappj- 
looking  personage,  "  Grood  moming,  mj  dear  Poppleton«  A  Ihou- 
sand  pardons  for  having  made  jon  wait ;  but  you  know  mj  time  be- 
Icmgs  to  mj  patients  first,  and  I  trust  you  are  not  come  to  eniol 
yourself  among  their  number  ?** 

^^The  diseases  of  the  mind  are  worse  than  those  of  the  body,** 
aolemnly  answered  the  little  man,  Tainly  endeavouring  to  suppress  a 
sigh. 

''  Why,  what  on  earth  is  the  matter?  "  said  the  physidan.  ^'  You 
look  horridly  miserable.    Is  Miss  Foppleton  ill?  " 

<<  My  daughter  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  health,"  replied  the 
other,  in  a  tone  of  great  bittemess. 

**  Well,  then,  what  does  all  this  mean  ?  If  you  wish  me  to  minister 
to  this  diseased  mind  of  yours^  you  really  must  explain  yoiu'self  more 
dearly.     Come,  speak  out,  man!  and  teil  me  how  I  can  serve  you." 

"  My  dear  doctor,"  answered  Poppleton,  throwing  himself  on  a 
chair,  "  we  have  known  each  other  now  more  than  twenty  years.  I 
look  upon  you  as  my  best  and  dearest  fxiend ;  and  I  have  in  you  unli- 
mited  confidence." 

Come,  come,  no  compliments!'' 

These  are  not  compliments.  I  speak  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart ;  and  the  fact  of  my  pouring  into  your  bosom  my  sorrows,  and 
making  to  you  the  dreadfiü  revelation  which  I  am  on  the  point  of 
doing,  will  prove  to  you  how  highly  I  respect  and  esteem  you." 

"To  the  point — to  the  point!  interrupted  the  doctor,  somewhat 
impatiently. 

"  Although  the  information  I  am  about  to  give  you,'*  continued  bis 
friend,  "  is  sad,  and  almost  heart-breaking  to  m«,  to  you^  1  fear,  it 
will  seem  unimportant — ^nay,  even  ridiculous — and  for  this  reason  I 
scarcely  know  how  to  commenoe  my  tale.  Promise  me  never  to  reveal 
to  any  one  what  I  am  about  to  teil  you." 

"  The  secrets  of  the  confessional  are  not  more  sacred  to  a  priest 
than  the  revelations  of  a  patient  to  bis  medical  adviser,"  said  the 
doctor,  assuming  a  solemn  air,  in  hopes,  that  by  humouring  bis  friend, 

^  Pftrtly  adapted  from  a  ttory  in  a  little  work,  pabÜBhed  by  **  La  Society  des 
Oena  des  Lettre^**  in  Paris. 
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he  Bhoald  sooner  bring  to  a  condnaon  a  oonferenoe  of  which  he  began 
to  be  heartilj  weaiy. 

^  Well,  mj  dear  friend,"  commenced  Poppleton,  with  a  deep  sigh» 
though  somewhat  more  reassured,  "  jou  know  I  haye  a  daughter;  you 
know  that  she  is  beautifol ;  jou  know  that  she  is  entitied,  in  her  own 
righty  to  a  fortune  not  far  ehort  of  forty  thousand  pounds ;  and  you 
fiirther  know,  that  I  have  set  mj  heart  upon  her  forming  a  noble 
alltance.  From  the  time  I  nursed  her  in  mj  arms,  this  has  been  my 
darling  project.  Yoong  Lord  Tiptop  has  just  asked  mj  consent  to  his 
pajing  bis  addresses  to  her ;  and  now,  at  the  Tery  moment  vhen  all 
mj  fondest  hopes  were  on  the  point  of  being  gratified,  comes  a  monster 
in  the  shape  of  a  man,  and  casts  them  to  ti^e  ground,  blasts  all  Vir- 
ginia's  prospects,  and  drives  her  unhappj  father  to  despair." 

*^  Grood  Gody  Poppleton !  what  do  jou  mean  ? "  cried  Doctor  Pol« 
ford,  who,  during  this  redtal,  had  become  both  interested  and  ezdted. 
**  What  has  happened  to  Virginia — ^I  mean,  Miss  Poppleton?  " 

**  Nothingy  as  yety"  was  the  answer  of  Virginia's  papa. 

'^  Then  what  do  you  mean?  Who  is  this  monster?  And  what  has 
A«  to  do  with  either  your  happiness  or  the  prospects  of  your 
daughter?" 

"  You  know  Büffle?"  repUed  Poppleton. 

**  I  only  know  that  he  is  a  captain  in  the  arrny-— sanguine  tempera- 
ment — short  neck — ^more  Shoulders  than  brains^— very  like  a  bulL  I 
prophecied,  a  long  time  ago,  that  he  would  die  of  apoplexy." 

"  God  grant  it,"  said  Poppleton. 

"  Why,  I  thought  you  were  friends?  " 

**  Friends!  **  he  repeated,  with  indignant  irony. 

**  Nowy  do  just  speak  out,  or  be  silent  altogether/'  said  the  doctor, 
who  had  lost  all  patience. 

**  Mj  dear  PuHord,  the  simple  fact  is.  Büffle  is  paying  bis  addresses 
tomy  daughter!" 

At  this  dreadful  revelation  the  physieian  bit  bis  Ups  until  they  bled, 
in  Order  to  avoid  giving  mortal  offence  to  the  little  man  by  bursting 
out  into  a  roar  of  laughter.  When,  however,  he  had  recovered  bis 
gravity  suffidently  to  be  able  to  speak  seriously,  he  said — 

**  Well,  my  dear  Poppy,  I  did  not  reaUy  think  that  Büffle  had  so 
mach  good  taste.  But  are  you  quite  sure  of  the  fact  ?  Papas  are 
generally  the  last  to  hear  of  these  matters." 

^'  Alas !  my  friend,  I  am  but  too  sure.  I  found  it  out  in  this  way : 
Virginia  is  at  present  staying  with  an  old  aunt,  who  liycs  at  Notting 
HilL  Happening  to  go  into  her  bedroom  yesterday,  I  obserTed  (casually ) 
that  the  key  of  my  wardrobe  fitted  the  drawer  of  her  dressing-table. 
Mechanically,  I  opened  it,  and  found  at  least  a  dozen  letters  from  that 
dreadful  man,  breathing  the  strongest  love  and-affection." 

*'  Hnm! "  said  the  doctor.  ''  It  served  you  right  for  opening  your 
daughter's  drawer." 

'^  Frcm  the  tenour  of  these  letters,"  resumed  the  unhappy  papa, 
without  noticing  the  doctor's  Observation,  ''  I  found  that  Virginia  was 
entirely  innocent — that  she  had  never  given  him  the  slightest  encou- 
ragement — ^all  the  blame  rests  on  Büffle ;  and  I  feel  that  I  never  can 
foigive  him—m  man  to  whom  I  have  opened  my  house — an  old  fallow 
toller — in  a  word,  a  friend — at  least,  I  thought  him  one." 

VOL.  VII.  I 
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^*Mj  geod  üellow,  daa^  yoa  hnaWf  tbat  our  frieiidb  ahriji  daotiTO 
US :  no  man  was  ever  betrayed  excepting  bj  a  friencL" 

^  I  weot  to  hun  yesb&fäMj/*  reaiimod  Poppleloa— "  I  repmaohed 
bin  with  liia  uBworthy  oondaot.    Wliatdoyoa  thinkheflaid?'' 

'^  He  denied  ereiTthiiig»  I  ssffMae." 

*^  He  did,  at  first;  hat  wken  I  ahewed  Um  hia  owb  letters»  be  favad 
ihat  this  oewcae  was  uaeless,  and,  wiüx  the  moat  impertixifint  aur,  aaid^ 
*  Mj  dear  Poppletim,  siiioe  I  aee  70U  ave  ao  well  acquaioted  wkb  all  I 
kare  doBe,  I  ahaU  not  take  tbe  trouble  to  teil  yon  any  lies.  I  kyve 
fQur  daughter.  I  haye  told  her  ao ;  aad  I  wont  promiae  jok  not  to 
teU  lier  ao  i^aäa»  ibr  in  aU  kumaa  probabilitj  I  shoold  not  keep  mj 
pnunise.  Idaraaaj  this  doea  not  svityonrbook  at  all;  60,aaIdLwajB 
hold  mjself  responsible  for  all  that  I  do  and  saj,  if  70a  cwnadfr  tost- 
aelf  ii^nred,  I  am  at  foar  oommand,  ready  to  gire  you  the  aalü&ction 
flf  a  gentienuB,  whem^  n^^ere,  and  how  jfou  wiah.'  ** 

''  That'a  what  I  call  000!»"  aaid  the  phyalcian,  wtth  difiiciibj  pre- 
aerring  a  graye  oountenance.     **  What  was  yoor  anawer?  ** 

^  That  he  shoald  hear  ircm  bm  booq.  I  then  walked  awmj,  for  I 
did  not  wiah  to  piuh  too  far  a  diacufwion  of  this  nature.* 

Doetor  PuHbrd  took  several  tums  round  the  room  in  deep  ^bofo^td, 
and  then  said  to  hia  friend,  *'  What  do  yon  intend  to  do?  " 

'^  What  would  you  adyise  me  to  do  ?    I  am  at  my  wits'  end.** 

**  I  ahould  be  very  sony,"  answered  the  doetor,  "  to  aee  yon  go  into 
ihe  field  againat  Büffle.    He  ahoote  welL" 

**  Shoots  well!  I  think  he  does,  indeed.  He  ia  a  regulär  doeDis^— 
a  fire-eater.  He  passes  all  bis  mominga  in  a  ahooting"galLegy,  or  at 
Angelo's ;  and  fights  a  dual  eyeiy  three  montba." 

**  How  many  duels  have  jfon  fovgbt  in  yonr  life,  Poppy,  eh?** 

*'  Not  one,"  said  the  poor  man.  ^<  Duelling  is  oontrary  to  my  piin«* 
eiflea — the  idea  of  aheddxng  the  Uood  of  a  feUow-creature  ia  reiolting 
to  me.  It  is  a  barbarous  custom,  and  has  always  appeaved  to  se  a 
monatroQS  anomaly  in  the  midat  of  civilization«'' 

^^  In  a  Word,  yoa  don't  wish  to  go  ont,  and  eacn  glory?" 

*'  If  I  had  raoeived  a  poaitiTe  ii^nry — ^if  I  bad  to  reiyenge  a  montal 
wrong — ^then,  witboat  donbt»  the  voiee  of  pasaion  wouU  apeak  mave 
loo<fiy ihfln  ihe  voiee  of  bumanity;  for  wben  piaeed  in  oertain  positions» 
tbe  wiaast  man  cannot  answer  for  bis  actione;  bot»  in  tbe  preaent  «aae^ 
things  haye  not  been  pushed  to  a  bopeless  extremity.  Now,  if  Büffle^ 
instead  of  osing  auch  an  arrogant  tone  to  me,  had  made  some  ooneea- 
aiona  and  apok(gLefl^  to  which  I  think  I  was  entitM,  and  bad  pronuaed 
to  cbange  bis  ime  of  <Kmduot  for  ihe  future,  it  appeara  to  m»  ihat — in 
Oüder  to  ayasd  an  exp^i — and — now— don't  you  think  that  it  nug^ 
baye  been  peaaible  and  hononrafale— -— " 

''For  you  to  aycid  fighting,  certainly,"  iniermpted  the  dootor; 
''  for  if  you  go  out  with  this  fire-eater,  111  wager  ten  to  one  that  he 
will  bleed  you  most  copiously,  and  that  would  not  be  a  very  agreeaUe 
Operation,  I  fanc^." 

My  dear  doetor,  you  misunderstand  me  entirely.'' 
On  the  ootttrary,  1  underatand  you  peifootly.    You  want  ta  avoid 
j,  and  yet  you  wish  to  aake  Büffle  apologiae  to  you  for  bayiQg 
dared  to  loye  your  daugbter,  and  to  promiae  that  he  will  abandon  all 
future  designs  ujpon  her  band  and  bevt    If  you  will  pUu^e  younelf  in 
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IBJ  bandfli  I  will  arrange  this  matter  for  yotu  Before  the  end  of  this 
weeky  the  captain  shall  make  jou  a  formal  apologj,  and  shall  swear 
lieber  more  to  troable  joor  patemal  repose.  So  far  I  can  promise. 
Somethiiig,  howeyer,  jou  yourself  must  do.  To  make  a  promise,  and 
to  keep  ity  are  two  very  different  things  ;  and  I  shoold  iäme  yon  to 
aid  the  captain  in  bis  observance  of  bis  oatb>  by  taking  a  short  jonmey 
into  the  ooontry,  and  thns  remove  Miss  Poppleton  from  the  dan- 
gerona  influence  of  hia  sodety.  Hia  r^ment  is  stationed  in  London ; 
he  cannot  leave  it.  Ton  are  free.  What  ia  there  to  prevent  yom 
going  to  the  aea-nde? — Torquay,  for  instance." 

^  My  dear  fellow,  this  will  just  suit  me,"  cried  the  little  man,  rather 
aahamed,  howerer,  that  the  sharp-sighted  doctor  had  been  aUe  to 
penelrale  the  deptha  of  bis  cowardly  Httle  heart  ''  I  have  for  some 
tbne  been  thinking  of  leaving  town,  and  am  delighted  to  find  that  you 
approre  of  the  plan.    But  why  do  you  mention  Torquay  particularly  ?" 

**  Becanae  the  dimate  ia  exceUent,  and  the  air  good,  especially  for 
tfioae  who  bare  a  tendency  to  ccmaumption." 

**Bat  m^  lunga  are  excellent— «re  they  not?**  aaid  Poppleton, 
esmeatly. 

**  I  am  not  prepared  to  aay  that  they  are  not,"  answered  the  doctor, 
with  a  aerioua  air;  **  bat  precautions  do  no  barm — prerention  is  better 
tbancnre." 

^  Bot  do  you  think  that  I  am  threatened  with  diaease? "  aaid  the 
poor  little  man,  growing  very  pale. 

**  1  have  aaid  nothing  of  the  kind,"  anawered  Fulford,  aaauming  a 
tone  of  aelf-reproadi,  aa  if  he  had  aaid  rather  more  than  he  inteuded. 
**  My  only  reason  for  naming  Torquay  was  a  aelfiah  one.  I  think  of 
paaaing  a  few  montha  there  myaelf ;  and  if  you  and  Miaa  Poppleton 
va  there,  certainly  my  viait  will  be  far  more  pleasant." 

^  Well,  I  do  not  dovjSt  we  shall  be  able  to  arrange  it,"  replied  Pop* 
pletcn,  aa  he  lefl  the  doctor'a  honae,  far  more  unhappy  than  when  he 
entered  it ;  for  now,  in  addition  to  the  imeaaineaa  cauaed  by  a  duel  in 
perapectiye^  hia  mind  waa  aadly  diaturbed  with  the  fear  that  hia  lunga 
were  not  qoxte  ao  aound  aa  he  had  hitherto  belieyed  them  to  be. 

Towarda  aermi  o'clock,  the  evening  of  the  day4>n  which  the  above 
eoüTeraition  took  place,  Doctor  Pulford  entered  the  clnb  of  which  he 
waa  a  member,  with  füll  expectation  of  meeting  Captain  Büffle. 
Aceordingly,  the  firat  peraon  whom  he  descried  on  entering  the  dining- 
room,  was  tiie  man  Idmaelf,  eatiag  and  drinking  aa  if  he  had  faated 
fer  aome  days.  Tall,  and  largely  formed,  broad  aquare  ahouldera, 
«Ball  hipa,  a  magnifioent  cheat,  (hia  tailor  pleased  bim  greatly  by 
lasnring  him  that  it  waa  the  fineat  cheat  in  London,)  a  firm  eye,  and 
hi^  complexion,  he  waa  joat  one  of  thoae  men  of  whom  you  wonld 
•ay,  **  If  that  fellow  ia  not  dther  a  aoldier  or  a  prizefighter,  he  haa 
aiMiaken  hia  Tocation."  No  wonder  poor  Poppleton  waa  anxioua  to 
aroid  a  duel  with  ao  powerful  an  antagonist.  The  doctor  and  the 
•oldier  exchanged  a  mutual  **  How  do  you  do^''  dined  together,  and 
tben  Btrcdled  cot,  arm  in  arm. 

**Mj  dear  captain,**  commenoed  tiie  former,  **I  have  rather  a 
mioua  matter  to  talk  over  with  you.  My  friend,  Poppleton,  haa 
enmmiaaoiied  me  to  deüver  a  hoetile  meaaage  to  you." 

^' Do  you  call  iMat  a  aerioua  matter,  my  dear  doctor,"  aaid  the  cap* 
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taiiiy  borsting  out  into  a  horse-Iaiigh.    *^  Whj,  man»  it  will  be  fun 
alive.'* 

^  Evexy  matter  istome  senous,**  replied  the  doctor,  **  whidi  may 
end  in  blood." 

This  answer  rather  increased  thaxi  lessened  tbe  c^tain'B  fit  of 
laughter. 

**  Ob,  doctorl  jou  will  kill  me  with  langbing.  Poor  Poppy  tbirsta 
after  mj  blood;  wbj,  be  is  a  very  cannibal.  Wbat  sauce  does  be 
mean  to  eat  me  witb — sword  or  pistol  7" 

*^  He  leayes  to  you  tbe  cboice  of  armfi,"  answered  Doctor  Pulford, 
witb  imperturbable  gravity. 

<<  It  is  all  tbe  same  to  me,  as  I  told  bim.  Let  na  see;  to-morrow  I 
dine  at  mess — ^we  sball  bave  a  yery  joUy  par^,  and  I  sbould  not  like 
to  miss  it;  but  tbe  day  after  to-morrow,  I'm  your  man.** 

<<  Yery  good.  Tbe  day  after  to-morrow,  at  six  in  ibe  moming^ 
exactly,  we  will  meet  you  at  tbe  Brecknock  Arms — ^you  know  wbere 
it  is;  we  can  tben  proceed  to  some  field  between  tbat  and  Holloway 
Cborcb,  and  settle  our  little  affair.     Will  tbat  suit  ?** 

"  Perfectly,"  answered  tbe  captain.  ''  But  I  always  fancied  tbat 
gentlemen  of  your  profession  prefer  killing  tbeir  patients  tbemseLves." 

Tbe  doctor  answered,  after  a  moment's  silence, — ''In  jest,  and 
witbout  being  aware  of  it,  you  bave  placed  your  finger  on  a  sore« 
A  Gurions,  and  I  may  say,  a  borrible  tbougbt  bas  just  passed  tbrougb 
my  mind." 

''  Ob,  let  US  bave  it,  by  all  means,*  cried  tbe  captain. 

'*  Tbe  dreadful  wisb  tbat  tbe  result  of  your  duel  tbe  day  after  to- 
morrow,  migbt  be  fatal  to  Poppleton,  occurred  to  me.'' 

"  But  wby?"  demanded  tbe  captain,  eagerly. 

''  Because  if  you  do  not  kill  bim  tbe  day  after  to-morrow,  in  leaa 
tban  a  year  I  sball  bave  tbe  credit  of  baving  done  so." 

''  I  confess,"  said  Büffle,  ''  I  do  not  understand  you.  Speak  a  litde 
more  dearly.    Are  you  about  to  figbt  a  duel  witb  Poppleton?* 

''  Not  at  all ;  but  tbe  fact  is,  tbat  I  am  a  medical  man,  and  oonse* 
quently — ^in  tbe  eyes  of  very  many,  wbo  tbink  tbat  medicine  ougbt  to 
procure  tbat  bealtb  wbicb  nature  bas  denied — responsible  for  tbe 
▼ery  life  and  exbtence  of  my  patients.  Now,  our  poor  friend  is  one 
of  my  patients,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  at  present  judge,  be  bas  not  a  year 
to  Uve." 

"Wby,  wbat  is  bis  disease?'  cried  tbe  captain,  opening.botb  bia 
eyes  to  äieir  füllest  eztent. 

''  Consumption!"  said  tbe  doctor,  in  an  accent  of  pity;  ''bis  case  ia 
hopeless.  I  was  about  to  send  1dm  into  Devonsbire.  We,  doq^ors, 
wben  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  wbat  to  recommend  next,  send  our 
consumptive  cases  ofi^,  eitber  on  to  tbe  Continent,  or  into  IXeyonsbire. 
If  notbmg  bappens  to  Poppleton,  tbe  day  after  to-morrow,  be  will  set 
out  for  Torquay." 

"  Do  you,  tben,  tbink  bim  in  great  danger  P* 

"  In  tbe  greatest  I  look  upon  bim  as  a  lost  man.  In  leas  tiian  a 
year  Miss  Poppleton  will  be  freed  from  all  control  by  ber  papa's  deatb, 
and  a  nice  littiie  fortune  sbe  will  come  into.** 

"  Wby,  I  tbouj^t  sbe  bad  a  good  fortune  independently  of  ber 
fatber." 
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**Ye^**  Said  the  doctor,  ^'flome  paltrj  ten  or  twentj  thousand 
pounds;  but  unless  her  papa  alters  his  wiä,  at  bis  death  she  is  to  have 
something  like  sixtj  thoosand«  Bj  the  way^  mj  dear  Büffle,  you  are 
a  marrTUig  man,  whj  will  not  she  suit  you?  You  won%  however,  be 
likely  to  succeed  better  in  gaining  her  favour  by  shooting  her  father." 

At  thifl  sally  the  captain  affected  to  be  greatly  amused;  but,  uncoU'« 
sdousLy,  a  reflective  doud  spread  over  his  broad  face,  and  our  cunning 
I^ysician  seeing  that  he  had  attained  his  end,  and  that  in  his  estinmte 
of  the  inferiority  of  his  fiiend'a  brains  when  compared  with  his 
Shoulders,  he  had  not  reckoned  without  his  host,  pretended  suddenly 
to  xQooUect  an  engagement,  and  with  a  cordial  shake  of  the  band,  len 
our  Bon  of  Mars  to  bis  me^tations. 

''  Without  being  at  all  aware  of  it^*^  thought  the  captain  to  himself, 
**  Pulford  has  given  me  some  very  good  adrioe.  It  certainly  would 
not  do  to  shoot  the  papa,  and  then  present  mjaeif  as  a  suitor  for  the 
band  of  the  daughter.  No,  no;  let  bim  die  of  bis  own  accord.  Happily, 
I  have  been  making  love  to  Virginia  these  three  months,  so  she  won't 
tmpect  me  of  mercenary  motives  when  I  propose  to  her.'' 

The  next  inoming  early,  Captain  Büffle  entered  the  drawing-room 
of  Doctor  Pulford,  and  i^r  the  usual  greetings,  said — "  My  dear 
doctor,  what  you  said  to  me  yesterday  about  poor  Poppleton,  has 
eaused  me  to  reflect  seriously;  and  I  have  come  to  the  condusion  that 
I  cannot  with  honour  go  out  with  bim.  I  have  a  very  bad  babit  of 
always  kiUing  my  man  Now,  suppose  I  only  toing  Pop — a  wound 
whidi  would  heal  soon  with  anotiier  man,  might  cause  his  death, 
ntuated  as  he  is  at  present,  eh?  Did  he  teU  you  what  we  quarrelled 
about?" 

''  No»**  said  the  doctor,  who,  in  hb  capadiy  of  mediator,  thought 
bimself  entitled  to  lie. 

^  Oh,  it  was  a  mere  trifle;  some  foolish  words  passed  between  us« 
I  dare  say  I  was  wrong;  and  although  I  am  not  in  the  babit  of  making 
apologies,  I  bare  been  engaged  in  so  many  affliirs  of  honour,  that  once 
in  a  way  I  think  I  may  läford  to  appear  to  shew  the  white  feather« 
Lei  US  go  to  Poppleton's  house  directly,  and  get  it  over.** 

Poor  Poppy  receiyed  his  two  visitors  with  fear  and  trembling;  his 
mind  was,  howoTer,  soon  reUeved,  for  the  gallant  captain  made  the 
most  formal  apology;  and  retired,  after  having  cordially  grasped  the 
band  of  his  old  friend,  leaving  bim  in  a  State  of  indescrilmble  astonish- 
meot,  not  quite  sure  whether  his  friend  the  doctor  was  not  either  a 
aoioerer,  or,  perbaps,  something  worse. 

Three  days  after  the  foregoing  scene,  Poppleton  and  Miss  Viiginia 
arrived  at  Torquay;  and  in  less  than  siz  weeks,  according  to  his  pro* 

mise,  Doctor  Pulford  joined  them. 

•  «  •  •  « 

Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  London  season  of  184—^ 
XtfcJa  di  Lammermoar  was  performed  at  the  ItaHan  Opera  House.  In 
the  pit  was  our  old  friend,  Büffle,  who^  much  to  his  disgust,  had  been 
detatned  with  his  regiment  during  the  greater  part  of  tiie  winter« 
According  to  established  custom,  £e  captain's  opera-glass  was  taking 
a  Short  tour  amongst  the  boxes,  when  a  sight  met  his  eye  whicb 
appeared  to  paralyse  his  every  sense.  In  a  box  on  the  second  tier  sat 
three  per8ons^— one,  a  little  man  with  large  blue  spectacles,  who 
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bnsied  himself  with  reading  intentlj  the  book  of  the  opera,  and  seemed 
to  paj  not  the  slightest  attention  to  what  was  going  on  in  the  box; — 
the  seoond  person,  was  a  young  and  excessivelj  handsome  girl,  who, 
loUing  back  in  her  chair,  was  flirting  altemately  with  a  bouqnet  of  pnrple 
flowers — whose  dark  hue  contrasted  with,  and  enhanced  the  brilüanoe 
of  her  complezion — and  a  man  who  was  seated  in  the  back  part  of  the 
box,  bat  quite  sufficientlj  in  sight  to  be  recognised  but  too  well  by 
cur  captain« 

'^  Whj,  bloss  mj  soul,  Burton/*  said  the  latter  to  bis  companiony  as 
soon  as  he  had  recovered  firom  bis  State  of  exoessive  surprise,  "  there 
is  old  Poppj  and  bis  danghter.     When  did  thej  come  back  to  town?* 

^'  Oh/'  was  the  answer,  "  thej  have  returned  more  than  a  fortnight; 
andy  by  the  way,  there  is  the  strängest  tale  aboat  them  which  you  can 
conoeiye.  That  fellow,  Pulford,  at  the  end  of  last  season,  found  bim« 
seif  in  love  with  Miss  Poppleton;  and  beaides  this  complaint»  fonnd 
that  he  had  also  a  disease  of  the  längs,  and  that  there  was  nothing  laft 
for  him  but  a  winter  in  the  south.  Well,  you  know  Poppleton's 
Gountry  house  is  in  the  north,  so  what  does  onr  doctor  do  but  persuada 
the  litüe  ass  that  Ae,  Poppleton,  is  oonsumptive — ^frightens  hün  out  of 
bis  senses,  and  sends  him  off  to  Torquay,  whither  he  himself  followed 
at  bis  leisure.  There  they  have  been  lül  winter,  and  now  everybody, 
but  the  poor  papa  himsdf,  knows  that  Doctor  Pulf<Nrd  and  Virginia 
Poppleton  will  quietly  walk  off  to  Gretna  Green  before  the  moon  is 
two  nights  older.  He  is  a  right  down  sharp  fellow  that  doctor.  Don't 
you  perceive  that  he  has  made  poor  Pop  wear  spectades,  in  order  to 
prevent  him  seeing  so  easily  the  game  that  is  going  on?  Now,  is  not 
this  a  good  story?'' 

"  Capital  r  answered  the  poor  captain,  grinding  bis  teeth  with 
vexation. 

His  first  impulse  was  to  call  out  the  cunning  pbysician,  and  shoot 
bim  without  oompunction;  but  mature  reflection  shewed  him  that 
his  best  policy  was  to  make  as  little  fuss  about  the  matter  as  need 
be,  for  if  once  the  story  got  out,  he  knew  he  should  never  hear  the 
end  of  it ;  and  at  the  same  time,  thongh  himself  the  sufferer,  he  oould 
not  help  admiring  the  method  whereby  the  **  biter  had  been  bitten." 
So  he  swore  a  good  oath  or  two,  and  Üie  matter  ended,  as  far  as  Ae 
was  concemed. 

True  enongh,  on  the  very  same  erening  after  the  opeir%  the  lady 
and  gentleman,  co-tenants  with  *'poor  Pop"  of  the  box  at  the  opera» 
having  put  the  little  man  to  bed,  took  an  excursion  into  Scoüand 
together.  Pop  was,  of  course,  fnrious.  On  the  retum  of  the  ^'  happy 
oouple,"  they  boldly  waited  npon  him,  and  sued  for  his  forgiyeness» 
The  arguments  usual  upon  such  occasions  having  failed  in  appeasing 
his  wrath,  the  doctor  brought  forward  one  which  ke,  at  all  events^ 
thought  irreaistible. 

"  My  dear  Poppleton,  yoa  onoe  asked  my  advice  on  an  emergency 
toyou  most  pressing.  I  sared  your  life— can  you  complain  if  I  have 
chosen  my  own  Fke. 
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BoKX  and  Naples  are^  aocording  to  the  oold  but  iHrilliant  ejaoeiire  of 
fiuliioiiAbie  life,  tbe  alplia  and  om^a  of  modern  Hjmeneal  arrange» 
nenta.  The  gariands  of  roses  and  maijoraniy  the  saffiDon-cdooreA 
xobe,  and  the  toidies,  are  now  omitied;  bat  thej  are  replaoed  bj 
»jBteriea^  Beeret  aa  the  Elensiniaiiy  in  which  jHroper^,  and  not  pro* 
prieljy  is  alone  coiicemed.  The  Etemal  C^ty  ia  sooght  for  by  fQHim^ 
liimtera»  of  both  Bezes,  on  accoont  of  the  faciHties  afibrded,  dailj  and 
xughtljr,  of  meeting,  whidi  do  not  present  themselves  in  the  chaoa 
of  Loiid<Ni  fashionibie  life.  At  Bome,  in  the  Yatican»  St.  Peter^s» 
the  artists'  Studios,  on  the  Monte  Pincio,  and  in  the  Villa  Borghese, 
enoonnters  momentarilj  take  place,  tending,  after  a  brief  lapse 
q£  thskd,  to  eatabliah  a  footing  of  familiarit j  whieh  it  would  take  an 
aeqnaintance  of  jears  to  bring  abont  in  London,  where  so  manj 
different  cliques  exist,  each  and  aD  with  their  separate  and  united 
daims  on  the  attention  of  their  votaries. 

Hither,  accordingly,  the  inimitable  portrayer  of  the  varying  phasea 
of  fiuhionable  existence  ass^nbles  her  chief  characters,  in  groups  as 
diBtinet  as  the  chiseüed  wonders  of  the  Yatican  itself, — ^Mrs.  Sydjoey, 
a  lady  of  highly  coltivated  mind,  '*  well  prepared  for  the  conten^lation 
of  the  classic  rains  with  which  the  Eternal  City  abounds,  and  for  the 
study  of  the  glorious  works  of  art  so  calculated  to  charm  a  person  of 
fine  taste,"  an^Louisa  Sydney,  anheiress — beautiful,  intellectual,  grace- 
fol,  and  good.  The  second  group  is  composed  oi  Lord  and  Lady 
Wellerby,  card-players,  with  two  disposable  daughters,  the  Ladies 
Olivia  and  Sophia,  better  known  as  the  "  Welleiby  giris;*'  and,  lasdy, 
a  gloriouB  set-off  to  these  aristocratic  personages,  in  a  Mrs.  Madaurin, 
whose  hiatory  is  one  of  the  drollest  conceptions  of  modern  fiction. 
Originally  an  Izish  nuraery-maid,  she  was  wooed  and  won  by  an  aged 
mereantiie  Cnssus,  for  her  songs,  and  who  converted  her  notes  into 
bank-notee,  in  order  to  secure  her  voice  to  soothe  his  solitude  and  old 
age,  and  which  was  soon  after  terminated  by  death,  leaving  the  coarse 
uneducatod  Irish  girl  a  rieh  widow,  replete  with  finery  and  preten- 
aion« 

The  predncts  of  the  Holy  City  contained,  at  the  same  time,  a  crowd 
of  young  scions  of  nobility  and  gentility,  to  be  distributed  among  the 
ladies,  three  of  whom  may  be  briefly  described  as  hunters— Lrard 
Fitzwarren,  a  fox-hunter,  and  nothing  more ;  Lord  Alexander  Beau- 
Ueu,  a  fortune-hunter,  and  nothing  further ;  and  Strathem,  a  tferiu 
bunter,  but,  also,  a  perfect  combination  (^  all  that  is  noble  and 
gentle-— proud,  handsome,  rieh — of  stainless  character  and  reputa- 
tion.  With  these  must  also  be  noticed  Mr.  Rhymer,  a  dyspeptic  cyni<^ 
and  Mr.  Webworth,  a  lisping,  simpering  blank,  so  common  to  the 
lottery  of  fashion,  both  of  which  cha^acters  are  drawn  with  unsparing 
fidelity  and  sarcasm  by  the  gifted  Countess,  who  has,  no  doubt,  beea 
bored  to  death  by  the  origimds. 

The  trio  above  described  are  immediate  victims  to  the  twofold 
diarms  of  Louisa  Sydney ;  but  as  younger  sons  seek  heiresses,  and 

\  \*  Stntbeni ;  or,  Lift  at  Home  and  Abroad.  A  story  of  the  prefeat  day,  By 
the  Coonteai  <k  Blcssington.    4  yoIb.  Syo.    Colborn.    Londoo. 
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heiresses  seek  eider  sons,  while  eider  sons  seek  love  for  love's  sake, 
snd  heiresses  disdain  to  be  wooed  for  lucre's  sake  ;  there  is  an  arena, 
wide  as  that  of  the  Coliseum,  left  open,  for  disappointments  and 
disgrace»  or  for  the  eTer-intruding  and  disagreeable  reflections  of  the 
Bhymer  genus.  Lord  Fitzwarren,  not  to  lose  a  bet  of  five  hundred 
pounds  on  the  issue^  withdraws  without  a  dedaration,  while  Lord 
A.  Beaolieu,  rejected  bj  the  daughter,  is  bold  enough  to  make  equally 
uosuccessful  application  to  mammay  **  still  fair-^touched  but  not  faded, 
bj  sorrow."  Strathem  is  the  happy  man,  and  the  beauteous  and 
barmonious  union  of  two  noble  hearts  and  intellects  is  onlj  intermpted 
hy  the  dread,  that  it  is  not  for  seif  that  each  is  loved — sad  penaltj  of 
riches,  andy  according  to  Lady  Blessington,  sad  penalty,  also,  of 
high  Station!    The  following  sentiment  is,  op  ought  to  be,  universal:^ 

"  Women  with  refined  aentimeiiU  and  proad  mindt  are  flattered  by  timiditj  in 
thttr  luiton,  and  are  mneh  more  dispoeed  to  bestow  their  heart  on  him  who  appears 
to  doabt  hif  chance  of  obtaining  the  gift  than  on  one  who  eeems  sare  of  it.  The 
generoaitv  of  the  female  character,  too,  is  called  into  action  by  ümidity,  while  its 
pxide  is  alanned  hy  confidence  and  assorance  in  a  loYer." 

The  aristoeracy  is  sharply  dealt  with.  Certain  it  is,  that  some 
few  among  them  consider  supercilious  tacitumity,  lisping  indifference, 
and  fastidiousness,  as  the  acme  of  good  breeding,  and  as  snperseding 
in  Society  the  natural  expressions  of  feeling,  intellect,  or  sensibility, 
bat  the  nuyority  are  persons  of  the  easiest,  most  affable,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  most  polished  manners. 

Let  US,  however,  glance  at  the  parties  themselves,  assembled 
in  the  atelier  of  an  English  sculptor.  Lady  Wellerby  and  her 
daughters  have  just  entered : 

**  *  Well  met,  Mrs.  Sydney/  said  the  fonner.  '  We  have  jnst  left  onr  cards  and 
a  note  at  yoor  door,  to  reqaest  yon  and  Miss  Sydney  to  come  to  ns  to-morrow 
«Tening.*  The  invitations  accepted,  Lady  Wellerby  tnmed  to  Strathem,  and  ex- 
claiinea,  '  Ah,  tmant ;  so  I  hare  caught  yon  at  last  Where  bare  you  been  hiding 
yoonelf  ?  We  have  been  to  all  the  artists,  to  admire  tbe  beantifnl  works  tbey  are 
coteeuting  for  jou,  and  came  here  to  look  at  tbe  Nympb.  Do  pray,  Mr.  Oib- 
son,  let  me  see  it'  From  tbe  moment  tbat  the  statae  was  nncoyered,  Lady  Wel- 
lerby and  her  daiu;bters  were  lond  in  their  praises  of  it.  '  Beantiftd  I '  '  Exquisite ! ' 
*  Cbarming  1 '  *So  graceM ! '  *  So  original ! '  were  nttered  altemately  by  these 
ladies ;  wmle  Mrs.  Sydney  and  her  daogbter  stood  in  m'nte  admiration,  mach  more 
flattering  to  the  scnlptor,  as  well  as  to  the  owner  of  tbe  statae,  than  tbe  affected 
eathosiasm  displayed  by  the  others.  '  It  is  indeed  admirable,'  said  Mrs.  Sydney, 
after  a  long  paase.  *  Tes,'  marmared  her  lovely  daogbter.  And  Strathem  feit  tbat 
neyer  before  bad  he  beavd  that  monosyllable  so  sweetly  prononnced.  '  Ab !  Mr. 
Gibson,  I  see  yon  haye  profited  by  oar  flreqaent  Tints  to  yoar  studio,*  said  Lady 
Wellerby.  The  sculptor  looked jpasxled,  and  Mgan  to  express  bis  ignoranee  of  her 
lad^ship's  precise  meaninjg.  *  l>on't  deny  it ;  Fm  not  at  all  displeased.  You  did 
quite  ngbt ;  there  is  nothug  llke  having  nature  to  copy  from.'  '  1  really  do  not 
oomprebend  yonr  ladyship.'  *  Why,  it  is  as  platn  as  possible  tbat  my  diu^gbfer, 
Lady  OliTia,  bas  fomished  a  model,  and  realiaed  yonr  teau  ideal  for  this  obarming 
Kympb.  It  is  as  like  as  possible*-tbe  same  tum  of  the  head,  tbe  unaffeeted  ease 
of  tbe  atütade,  the  expression  of  oountenanee,  and,  aboTe  all,  tbe  exaet  resemblance 
of  the  ikce  and  bost ; — ^yes,  It  is  the  Tery  Image.  I  appeal  to  Mr.  Strathem.  Don't 
you  tbink  tbe  likeness  striking  ? '  'I  cannot  say  it  occarred  to  me,*  replied  Stra- 
them.   '  Nor  to  me,'  obserred  Lady  Sophia  Wellerby,    '  Why,  OÜTia  has  a  long, 

tbin  fboe,  and  a *    Lord  Fitzwarren  now  entered  the  ateUer^  bluntly  sayiog  he 

only  came  in  becaose  he  saw  Strathem's  carriage  at  tbe  door,  and  not  knowing 
what  to  do  with  bimselC  wished  to  be  told  where  to  go.  '  Tou  are  come  in  time  to 
deeide  wbether  I  am  rigbt  or  wrong  in  asserting  tbat  tlus  statae  bears  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  Lady  Olivia,'  said  Lady  Wellerby.  '  Ladr  OliTia  t  *  exclaimed  Fiti- 
wanen.    *  Not  the  sligbtest— not  tbe  leasL    No  more  Uke  than  my  mare  Fanny  ia 
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to  Tmfioni,  DnUington*!  ftTonrite  mare.  Thia  itatoe  looks  like  a  regulär  tho« 
loagbbred  ereatore— imaU  bose^  high  eondition,  fine  head,  well  pat  on ;  and  Lady 
Oltiia'a  head  ia  largc^  and  ehe  ia  ewe-necked,  and * " 

Kow  let  US  be  introduced  to  the  rieh  widow,  in  scarlet  Teilet,  füll 
trimmed  with  point-laoe,  a  bandeau  of  precioos  gems  encircling  her 
head,  and  a  hroad  and  freckled  forehead.  The  tjrant  of  her  dorne  de 
wmpagmBy  the  slave  of  her  femme  de  ehambre,  and  possessor  of  a  lap- 
dog,  '*  that  indispensable  appendage  for  wox9en  who  have  no  mental 
resouroefl^  and  who  are  eompelled  to  bestow  their  tediousness  on  some 
vicüm  er  other."    The  soene  is  at  a  fancj  ball : 

**  And  now  all  eres  tamed  on  a  lady  who  walked  fhrongh  the  noble  snite  of 
itnma,  eoatumcd  as  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  bat  who  had  Ibnnd  meana  to  destroy  the 
pietnreaqoe  beanty  of  the  dress,  by  the  enormons  qnantity  of  precioos  atonea  with 
whieh  nearly  erery  poxtion  of  it  waa  coTtred.  Little  was  the  figure  of  the  wearer 
caleolaced  to  let  off  this  coatome.  Coane  and  ill-shaped,  her  moTements  were  so 
swkwaid  aa  to  render  her  aaaamption  of  the  ebaracter  of  the  lovely  Mar^  Stoart 
peifeetly  ridienloos ;  and  the  beholden  seemed  sensible  of  this,  for  they  mdnlged 
m  smÜM  rather  too  openly  to  be  consistent  widi  the  politenesa  generaUy  malntained 
hu  good  sodety.  '  How  mde  they  are  I '  said  the  wonld-be  Queen  of  Scots,  to  a 
Uy  on  whose  ann  she  leaned.  '  And  they  call  this  fine  Company  I  One  woold 
snpmae  they  nerer  saw  so  many  diamonds,  pearls,  mbies,  and  emeralds  before.  I 
wish  I  oonld  have  put  on  aU  my  jewels,  and  then  they  woold,  I  think,  stare  eren 
more ;  and  I  woold  hare  pat  them  on,  only  you  persaaded  me  not*  '  Admirable ! ' 
exelainied  Mr.  Rhymer ;  *  this  Queen  of  Diamonds,  rather  than  Queen  of  Scots; 
Sa  no  ocher  than  the  drtadftü  widow  of  the  stock-broker,  whose  vicinity  drove  me 
tton  the  botet,  where,  preTiously  to  her  arrival,  I  found  myself  comfortably  lodged. 
Herer  was  thm  such  a  creatnre.  The  woman  on  whose  arm  she  leans  is  her  croma 
di  eompagnUf  her  aouffre  doukur,  and  the  lord  to  whom  she  refers  must  surely  be 
the  Lord  of  liismle.  I  wish  some  one  woold  address  her,  for  her  oonversatlon 
SBost  be,  I  think,  reir  amusing.'    *  Suppose  you  speak  to  her,'  said  Lady  Wellerby. 

*  I  hare  no  ooura^  ror  the  undertaking,'  replied  Mr.  Rhymer.  '  I  will,  for  I  like 
a  Int  of  fbn,  proTided  Mr.  Rhymer  teils  me  wluit  I  had  best  say  to  her,'  said  Lord 
Fitswarren.  *  I  suppose  that  unless  I  talk  of  buHs  and  bears,  in  the  phraseology 
of  the  Stock  Exchange,  she  wont  onderstand  me.*  '  Just  ask  leave  to  ^resent  her 
Ia  her  riater,  Qneen  Elisabeth,'  whispered  Rhymer,  delighted  at  the  notion  of  rez« 
Im- Lady  Wellerby,  throogh  the  medium  of  her  Aitnre  son-in-law.  'By  Jore,  I 
vul  I '  And  off  marcbed  Lord  Fitzwarren,  maljp'i  all  the  objections  and  entreatiea 
of  Lady  Olivia,  who  still  walked  by  bis  side,  '  not  to  speak  to  that  dreadful-looklug 
penon.*  '  I  hope  your  majesty  is  quite  well,  and  that  DaTid  Rizzio  is  floarishing, 
aaid  Lord  Fitzwarren.  *  1  know  no  soch  person,  and  nerer  heard  bis  name  befbre,' 
fcpBed  Mm  Maelaurin.  '  How  stränge  I^  remarked  Jjotd  Fitzwarren ;  *  for  it  haa 
alwaya  been  ass«rted  that  your  mijesty  had  a  pecnUar  Undresse  for  him.'  *  Tep 
dresaea  I  Then  a  rerr  great  fib  was  asserted ;  for  I  put  on  no  dress  at  all  to  please 
aay  auch  peraoo,  let  alone  ten,'  said  the  lady,  mistakmg  the  sense  of  the  wora  feM- 
drime,  *  Ton  bare  been  aoensed  of  being  rather  a  hanih  and  stem  wifo  to  Damley. 
Peopie  have  gone  aa  far  aa  to  aay  that  yon  blew  him  np.'  *  Then  peopl«  told  a 
very  great  atory,  for  I  neyer  knew  any  one  of  the  name.  But  what  nght  have  yoa 
to  eone  and  eroea-qnestion  me  abont  two  men  I  never  saw  or  heard  of  in  all  my 
bom  days  ^  *  Pny,  madam,  don't  auswar  him,'  whispered  Mrs.  Bemard.  '  But  I 
will,  tlMMigh.  Why  ahooldn't  I  aoawer  him?*  Haren't  I  aa  good  a  right  to  speak 
aahahaa?"' 

The  foDowing  soenea  will  now  be  understood«  Lady  Olivia  and 
Lady  Sof^iia  are  engaged,  the  one  in  drawing,  the  other  in  cutting  oat 
horaea.    Enter  Lord  Fitzwarren : 

'"Taa,  tbia  w  better— iofinitely  better.    Bjr  Jore!  you  improye  amazingly.' 

•  Thaaka  to  yoor  Instruction,'  obaenred  Lady  Oüvia,  with  a  glance  fall  of  gratitnde  t 
'ohl  how  1  MhoMld  like  to  hare  fine  borses,'  ezdaimed  she,  with  aasumed  enthn- 
aiaam,  *  and  go  into  the  stable,  and  see  the  dear  noble  animals  fed  t'  '  Would  yon, 
hidttdr  aakcd  Lord  Fitzwarren,  hia  ftoe  brightening  up.  '  Abore  all  thinas  in  the 
World,'  itaamed  the  lady ;  'ezoepi  going  out  hnntiog.  That  htm  erer  been  my 
vtaoat  ambitkm—aoM,  hltuf  I  have  no  chaace  of  such  hwpincur  and  she  aighed 
dasply,     'Who  knowa?     Don't  de^airf  aaid  Lord  Fitawarraa«    •    •   ^    • 
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*  No ;  rach  hsppinefis  ii  not  letenred  Ibr  me.  /  ihall  oerer  be  aUe  to  gö  oot  hvnC- 
ing/  and  she  shook  ber  head  «lowljr,  and  looked  with  a  melancholy  eapreinoa  al 
Lord  Fitzwarren.  '  Not  ontil  70a  are  married,'  replied  be.  *  So  hm  mca  aie 
leally  good  riden,  and  only  socb  conld  teacb  their  wivea  to  ride,  that  I  haye  little 
cbance  of  being  so  fortnnate  as  to  be  selected  by  one ;'  and  Lady  Olivia  sigbed 
more  deeply  tnan  erer.  *■  Don*t  despair.  Wbat  wager  will  yon  bet  me  tlnt  belbre 
aiz  montbs  you  are  not  married  to  a  regulär  fox-bnnter  ?'  *  Yon  are  jeatmg,  Loid 
Fitawarren ;  I  lee  yon  are»'  and  the  lady  poated  and  looked  more  «ad  tban  befoffiL 
*By  JoTe,  I  am  not!  Never  wa»  more  serioaa  in  my  life.  111  bet  yon  &r9 
gnineas  to  two ;  Fd  make  it  €lty,  only  that  I  know  young  ladies  Beidom  baye  mndk 
pocket-monejr,  and  I  don't  want  to  win  aU  yonn.'  '  I  wonkl  take  yonr  wager/ 
ttid  I^idy  Olivia,  in  a  low  Yoiee,  *  only  that  mamma  woold  be  angryt  aa  ehe  never 
JÜI0W8  ns  to  make  bets.'  '  Sbe  need  know  nothing  abont  the  matter/  whiqtered 
Lord  Fitzwarren,  '  so  take  my  wager.'  '  Done,*  said  Lady  OliTia ;  and  she  nodded 
her  head  knowingly,  and  held  out  her  band  to  bim,  «aying,  *  I  shall  be  sure  to  win 
Toor  fiye  gnineas ;  for,  fond  as  I  am  of  borses,  and  mach  as  I  shoold  like  to  go  oot 
hantim|[,  I  don*t  know  a  sinfle  fox-hnnter  that  I  woold  marry/  •  *  •  * 
Lord  Fitzwarren  looked  perfectly  astoonded  and  erest-fallen  as  he  gaaed  inqnlrindij 
on  the  nnconscions  conntenance  assumed  by  Lady  OUvia,  and,  after  a  paose  m  a 
üew  minntes,  exclaimed — '  And  so  yon  don't  know  a  single  fox-honter  whom  yoa 
wonid  marry  ?*  '  No,*  replied  the  lady.  '  Then,  I  snpDOse,  yon  wonldn't  marry 
me,  eh  ?*    '  Bat  yov  are  not  a  fox-hanter,'  said  the  lady,  looking  most  innooently— 

*  are  yoa?'  '  ^^y»  wbat  the  devil  eise  haye  you  taken  me  for  ?'  '  Yoa  neyer  toU 
me  yoa  were,  and  I — ^I — *  and  she  cast  down  her  eyes,  and  raised  her  handkerchief 
to  her  face,  in  affected  oonfbsion,  to  conceal,  not  her  blnabes,  bat  her  want  of  them* 

*  Well,  I  did  not  take  yon  to  be  such  a  simpleton,'  said  Lord  Fitzwanen,  bis  coon.« 
tenance  bri^htening  np.  *  Bat  now  you  know  that  I  am  a  fox-hanter — ^ay,  and  a 
most  determined  one,  too— what  do  yoa  aay  to  yoor  wager  at  present,  eh?  Come^ 
confess  that  yoa  bayen't  mach  chance  of  winniDs;.'  Lady  Oliyia  still  kept  her 
handkerchief  to  her  &ce,  and  seemed  speechless  from  emotioiL  '  Wbat  will  yoa 
^ye  to  be  let  off,  eh  ?  Bat,  hang  me,  if  I  can  acoonnt  for  your  not  knowiog  that 
which  eyery  one  of  my  acqoaintance  is  aware  of,  namely,  that  Melton  has  not  a 
more  thoroogh-going  Nimrod  than  myseUl  Well,  is  there  now  a  fox-hanter  of 
joar  acqoaintance  that  yoa  woold  marry  ?  Don't  keep  hiding  yonr  &ce,  bat  say« 
will  yoa  haye  me  or  not  ?*  Lady  Oliyia  extended  her  band  to  nim,  and  whispered» 
« Oh  1 1  am  so  happy ;  bat  do  ask  mamma,  for  I  am  so  oyerpowered    so         " 

Lord  Beaulieu  bowb  seeds  of  suspicion  between  Strathem  aad 
his  betrothed ;  and  ultimately  driven  to  extremes  bj  the  meagreness  of 
his  banker's  account^  wins  over  Üie  widow's  /emme  de  ckambre  in  an 
admirablj  told  soene^  and  leads  the  widow  herseif  to  the  Hymeneal 
4dtary  only  to  be  for  ever  separated  from  her  an  hour  afterwards»  whcn 
a  coorier  anives  to  inform  him  that  he  is  Marquis  of  Monntserrat ! 

One  nnfortunate  moonlit  evening,  a  time  when  effects  are  sougfat 
out  at  the  Coliseum,  Mrs.  Sydney  and  her  daughter  become  uninten- 
tional  witnesses  of  one,  which  tends  to  oorroborate  all  their  previona 
aiirmises  as  to  Strathem's  real  character.    He  is  discovered 


at  that  mysterious  honr,  with  a  very  beantiful  woman,  who,  thongh 
the  wife  (secretly)  of  a  very  old  and  dear  friend,  no  explanations  are 
allowed ;  and  the  Sydneys,  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  take  their  depar- 
ture  for  England,  on  the  way  to  which,  Strathem  saves  bis  betrothed 
firom  drowning  in  Lake  Como,  but  to  no  purpose ;  nor  do  the  parties 
meet;  nor  is  this  incident,  of  a  moment's  explanation,  deared  up,  tiS 
within  three  pages  of  the  end  of  the  noveL 

Döring  this  long  interval,  Miss  Sydney  loses  her  property,  and 
afterwards  regains  it ;  and  Strathern  becomes  involyed  in  difficultie^ 
only  to  receiTe  an  additional  estate.  Hundreds  of  thoosands  pass 
hands  like  half  hondreds ;  and  loans  of  a  few  thousands  appear  to  be, 
at  the  clubs»  an  eyeiyday  occnrrence.  The  lovers,  by  their  anxiety  to 
asfiist  one  another  in  adversity,  and  holding  steadfastly  by  their  faith 
in  distress,  become  satisfied  of  the  great  fact,  that  each  is  loved  for 
'mself  and  herseif,  and  not  for  base  lucre. 
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Lord  Fitzwarren  has  taken  the  Lady  Olivia  for  better  or  worse,  and 
obtains  onlj  the  latter  ;  after  flirting  with  a  French  duke,  the  Lord 
Moantserrat  is  found  bj  her  husband  at  her  feet;  and  both  fall  in  the 
duel  which  necessarily  ensues.  The  Marchioness  of  Mountserrat,  and 
the  Lady  Fitzwarren,  are  thus  left  in  the  enjojment  of  large  properties 
and  titles  unencumbered. 

Strathem  and  Miss  Sydney  (whose  extreme  pertinacity  and  ill- 
jadged  sospidons  scarcely  meritc^d  such  a  reward)  are  finadly  muted, 
and  thus  a  conclnaion  is  brought  to  changes  running  upon  the  same 
eyer-recnning  topics — men's  caprice  and  hi^uilessness  towards  the  sex, 
women's  soIe  regard  for  Station,  and  the  uses  and  abnsea  of  wealtlu 

^  The  ftihiooable  world  too, — ^that  world  comprUed,  for  the  most  part,  of  the 
heartleas  seiont  of  nobility,  too  prood  to  work,  bat  not  ashamed  to  borrow  or  beg ; 
and  of  fortnoe-hantiiig  moüien  and  their  ealealating  danghften,  loni^g  to  ex- 
ehaage  the  doli  paternal  roof  and  stinted  pocket-money  for  a  flne  mansion  and 
Hberal  pin-money,  to  be  sapplied  by  a  rieh  hnsband." 

These  materialsy  other  than  which  are  not  afforded  by  fashionable 
hfe,  are,  by  the  genius  of  the  author,  relieved  by  feeHng  apostrophes 
on  the  first  heavy  blows  of  experience  which  fall  so  crushingly  on  the 
young  in  all  situations,  by  the  cynic  sneer  and  sepulchral  smües  of  the 
banker  and  poet,  Bhymer,  and  by  shrewd  reflection.  Lady  Blessington 
has  no  peer  in  the  power  of  portraying  the  feelings  which  influence, 
and  the  motives  which  govem  aristocratic  hearts«  '*  Strathem ''  is  her 
best  novel. 


THE  BRIDAL  OF  AVENEYE 

BY  MBl.  FONSOHBy. 

**  Flow»»  are  meet  to  deek  the  y oong— Uly  white  and  roae-bud  red ;  * 
Flowen  shoold  grace  the  halb  of  joy — flowen  shoold  strew  the  bridal  bed ; 
Here  the  wiater  time  is  dreary-^bat  with  ns  the  flowen  are  bright  { 
And  I  have  biooght  a  blooming  wreaih  to  erown  the  bride  thoa'lt  wed  to*night. 

Thna  it  was  an  aged  erone  beapoke  the  Lord  of  Aveaeye ; 
Gold  and  pierdng  was  the  wind — froet^  was  the  clear  blue  sky ; 
The  Winter  time  was  very  dreary—^hilUng  blasts,  and  iee,  and  inow } 
Bvt  the  roaes  that  she  brought  him  bloomed  with  sanuner*!  erimaon  glow. 

Prand  ia  the  Lord  of  Arene^e,  hia  wealth  is  great,  bis  hmds  are  wide» 
And  he  has  wooed— and  he  has  won ;  now  to-night  he  weds  bis  bride ; 
Bot  the  Winter  moeks  at  bridals ;  and  that  ]adr,  passin^  Cur, 
Seeketh  Tainly  flowen  whose  beanty  still  shoold  twine  in  maiden's  hair. 

Bot  before  the  haoghty  bridegroom  Stands  that  aged  woman  now : 

"  Lord,  Uie  maiden  thou  espousest  lacketh  roies  for  her  brow ; 

Ren  the  wfanter  ttme  is  dreary — ^bnt  with  ns  the  flowen  are  bright ; 

And  I  bare  brought  a  bkMMning  wreath  to  erown  the  bride  thoa'lt  wed  to-night" 

Glid  was  the  Lord  of  Aveneye,  when  he  beheld  that  rosy  wreath — 
Bcd  with  a  sonthem  sunshine  s  power,  sweet  with  a  sontbem  snmmer's  bnath — 
On  the  lesTes,  so  soft,  lo  glowing ;  brighter  drops  than  diamonds  bong 
To  the  twining  elender  stems,  the  moss,  so  green  and  fragraat,  dang. 

**  Teil  me,**  said  the  happy  bridegroom,  **  how  shall  I  this  boon  repay  ? 
I  will  give  thee  aught  thoa  cnvest  for  the  flowen  thoa  bring'st  to^y,** 
**  Uttle  do  I  cnTe,  my  lord,  for  Üüs  wreath  so  bricht  and  rare, 
Onlj  may  the  bride  thoa  lovest  twine  it  in  her  maiden  hair. 
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**  For  methmks  thou  hast  forffotten  one  wbose  ftee  vas  onee  irell  knows. 
I  had  once  a  child,  as  &ir  as  ner  so  loon  to  be  thine  own ; 
'Tis  hmg  ago,  bat  Uiou  didst  love  her** — gjazing  on  tbat  roseate  glow; 
Carelessly  the  lord  made  answer— **  Ay,  mdeed,  'fit  kmg  ago  !  " 

^  She  is  gone ;  bat  1^  my  lord,  lingmog  still,  remember  yet ; 

Aod  I  baye  broogbt  tbis  precioos  gift  uat  thon,  too,  mayst  not  all  forget ; 

I  woald  baye  tbee  think — wbile  braiding  those  brigbt  locks  iritb  tbis  bringt 

bloom — 
How  the  cbild  of  her  who  ^Tes  it  sleept  in  nlenee  in  the  tomb  I " 

Little  thoogbt  that  bappy  bridegroom  of  the  silence  and  the  gloom 

ITHiere  a  heart  that  he  had  broken  foond  sad  rest  iritbin  the  tomb  t 

No,  he  only  saw  the  roses    only  thoaght  how  passing  fiiir 

She  wovld  be  when  those  rieh  bloesoms*  bioom  were  entwined  within  her  hair. 

•  *  •  •  • 

Was  there  eyer  such  a  bridal  ? — so  mach  pomp  and  so  mach  grace— 
iSTe,  with  sach  a  stately  bearing--«A«,  with  sach  a  loyely  face ; 
She^  with  roses  in  her  tresses,  shining  in  the  gorgeoos  crowd, 
Was  there  eyer  dame  so  loyely  ? — was  there  bridegroom  ere  so  proad  ? 

**  Oh,  my  loye,"  he  süd,  **  these  roses— let  tbis  wreath  ihj  brow  entwine."  ^  ' 
**  Far  aboye  all  gems,"  she  answered,  **  will  I  prize  tbis  gift  of  thine ; 
Ah  I  how  sweet  the  sammer  fngrance ;  see,  the  dew-drops  linger  yet — 
I  wottld  not  ezehange  my  roses  for  a  qaeenly  Coronet." 

Now  he  leads  her  to  the  altai^-solemn  are  the  words  they  breathe ; 
And  the  maiden's  cheek  grows  pale — pale  beneath  that  crimson  wreath. 
**  Conrage.  dearest— do  not  tremble ;"  thns  Ihe  bridegroom  wbispers  low  i 
Bat  pale,  paler  grows  the  maiden,  redder  yec  the  roses  glow. 

**  Ob,  tbis  wreath,  how  bot,  how  heayy  I    Take  it— 4ake  it  from  my  brow  I* 

Paler,  paler  grows  the  maiden ;  redder  yet  the  roses  glow. 

**  Oh,  my  loye,  nntwine  the  chaplet ;"  yünly,  Lord  of  Ayeneye, 

Woold  those  hands  with  tender  offioe  that  ciose-clinging  band  nntie  I 

Lo  I  before  the  sacred  altar,  on  the  cold  and  marble  floor, 

Sinks  ihe  lady,  shrieking  wkdly  I    Kneels  the  bridegroom — prood  no  more ! 

Terrible  that  parting  angnish — ^redder  yet  the  roses  glow — 

Mingled  drops  of  fear  and  torment  stain  the  damp  and  pallid  brow  I 

From  the  high  and  GoChio  window,  floods  of  light  are  poaring  down ; 
8anset*s  rieh  and  parting  f^orj  dyes  more  brigbt  the  crimson  crown ; 
All  aronnd  the  snow  is  shining  msty  is  the  dear  blae  sky — 
Bay  is  dying,  and  with  daylight  dies  the  Bride  of  Ayeneye ! 

**  Flowers  are  meet  to  deck  the  yoang — ^lily  white  and  rose-bad  red — 
Dost  thon  thank  me,  bappy  bridegroom,  ibr  the  wreath  Uiat  binds  her  head  ? 
I  baye  bronght  this  precioas  ^ift,  tbat  thoa  too  mayst  remember  yet  i 
I — that  linger  still,  remembenng— woald  not  baye  tbee  all  forget" 

So  she  spoke,  that  a^  woman,  ere  she  yanish'd  from  the  erowd, 
Where  ti&e  weeping  is  so  bitter,  and  the  wailinf^  is  so  lood, 
None  might  see  how  she  departed ;  and  her  yoice,  that  moek'd  at  death, 
Scnnded  hollow,  as  thoagh  rising  from  the  chamd-yanlts  beneath. 

Now  the  maiden,  fireed  from  tortore,  lies  apon  the  marble  floor; 
From  the  brow,  all  scoreb'd  and  wither'dl,  all  the  roses,  fair  no  more ; 
And  the  moss,  so  green  and  fracrant,  and  the  leayes,  so  crimson  red, 
Fall  in  pale  aud  seentless  ashes  from  the  forehead  of  the  dead  I 

•  •  •       ^      •  * 

Long  on  earth  he  yet  did  linger,  that  sad  Lord  of  Ayeneye, 
Watching  wearily  the  moments  as  thej  pass*d  so  slowly  hy,'^  ^ 
Longing  for  the  rest  that  came  not — ^Iingering  still,  remembering  yet 
Uow  lAe  MoCAcr  gaye  those  roses  that  he  too  might  not  all  folget. 
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THE  PHANTOM  FACE. 

I. 

HsAVBN  knows  how  it  came  about,  bat  it  was  so! 

In  the  dajs  of  which  I  write,  I  had  a  terrible  Impression  of 
bdng  perpetually  hannted  hj  a  human  face.  Sometimes»  it  woold  be 
peering  at  me  firom  over  mj  Shoulder ;  at  others,  it  would  dart  angry 
looka  at  me  from  the  furthest  corner  of  the  room.  If  I  walked,  or  ran 
in  the  open  air,  it  would  take  up  its  position  amongst  the  branches  of 
the  neareat  tiee,  and  wait  to  scowl  at  me  as  I  passed;  then,  as  I  hurried 
ooy  or  tumed  to  fly,  it  would  antidpate  mj  steps,  and  I  was  certain  of 
nerer  losing  aight  of  it. 

It  was  not  a  pleasant  face.  God  knows,  if  it  had  been,  I  could  haye 
loved  to  look  at  it ;  for  in  the  sight  of  a  human  countenance,  not  dis- 
torted  hj  passion,  not  saddened  bj  sorrow  or  crime,  there  is  a  souroe 
of  pleasurable  emotion  worth  the  promise  of  an  Eljsium»  at  least 

Nor  was  it  alwajs  the  same  face.  At  times,  it  would  be  that  of  a 
joung  child — such  children  as  work  in  factories,  sallow  from  confine* 
ment^  meagre  from  scantj  diet,  sad  from  deprivation  of  the  luxuriea 
of  natore  and  the  sports  of  childhood.  It  was  a  face  to  which  no  smile 
erer  came;  but  on  its  Infant  brow  there  were  sown  premature  wrinkles; 
and  its  eyes  either  iacked  brilliancj  or  gleamed  with  an  unnatural  and 
terrible  Jight  « 

At  times^  it  would  be  the  face  of  the  young  and  cruelly  overtasked 
sempstressy  so  haggard  and  dejected ;  albeit,  it  preserved  the  traces  of 
nnearthly  beaaty,  that  the  iron  entered  into  my  soul  whenever  I  be« 
heldic 

At  time%  ako,  it  would  be  that  of  the  indigent  Student,  as  he  sita 
plodding  in  bis  College  rooms,  liis  soul  consuming  herseif  with  her  own 
iire-^lodding  on,  plodding  on  tili  the  brain  reels,  and  swims,  and 
daaoes,  in  the  hope  of  gaining  some  coUege  preferment,  that  bis  aged 
vother  might  spend  her  remaining  days  in  oomfort. 

At  times,  it  would  be  ur  own  face  ! 

Yes^  my  own  face !  but  how  altered  from  all  I  ever  had  been  I 
Always  older  in  i^>pearance  than  the  countenanoe  of  my  real  seif— 
presenting  a  fearful  index  of  how  I  should  look,  as  years  increased 
upon  me--now  the  broken  debauch^e — anon  the  gambler  and  the 
dnmkard — ^the  honourable  assassin,  who  kills  you  his  man  at  twelve 
pacca    the  cheater  at  cards — the  suioide  ! 

It  always  terminated  with  that 

And  at  such  times,  where  the  throat  should  have  b^un,  there  was 
ahraya  an  awf ul  smear  of  blood  I 

Befoie  I  aaw  thia  fearful  phantom  I  was  always  consdous  of  ita 
presenoe.  Even  now,  as  I  write,  I  experience  the  shivering  fita 
whidi  aasailed  me  when  overtaken  by  this  oonsdousness*  I  have 
wattced  miles^  at  night,  on  londy  heaths,  to  rid  myself  of  it.  I 
bare  caat  my  dothes  from  me,  and  plunged  into  the  sea,  with  the 
aame  design.  I  have  mingled  in  a  vast  crowd  of  people,  and  said  aa 
they  aaid,  and  shouted  as  they  shouted ;  but  to  no  purpose.  There 
have  been  times — ^but  these,  thank  God  1  were  rare — ^when  every  man 
in  a  migbty  mnltitnde  has  assumed  the  same  featores,  and  every  throai 
liaa  been  marfced  with  the  same  smear  of  blood. 
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I  remember  once,  when  a  joath,  being  seated  in  mj  solitary 
Chamber,  at  the  extreme  end  of  a  long  corridor,  far  awaj  from  the 
apartments  tenanted  bj  the  rest  of  the  familj.  It  had  long  been  dis- 
lued;  but  in  one  of  mj  bojish  humours  I  insisted  on  appropriating  it. 
I  was  in  a  sullen  mood,  having  qnarrelled  with  my  fatiier,  and  being, 
as  I  considered,  hardlj  dealt  bj.  A  book  was  lying  at  my  elbow.  It 
was  Frankenstein. 

It  was  a  winter's  night,  and  the  season  was  unusnally  serere.  Snovr 
had  everywhere  driffced  in  masses ;  and  frequent  accounts  had  anived 
doiing  the  daj,  of  wajfarers,  who,  as  people  sometimes  will  in  such 
weather,  had  grown  weary  on  their  road,  making  out  their  path  witii 
dificulty,  and  had  seated  themselves  beneath  some  steep  and  shelving 
bank,  fancying  themselves  oomfortable  at  home,  and  so  had  perished* 
The  fire  spaiUed  in  my  grate.  I  quafied  a  rather  immoderate  drau^t 
of  mulled  daret,  and  oommenced  thinking  of  the  monster  creftted 
by  Frankenstein.  Then  the  idea  entered  my  brain  that  I  would  tiy 
and  iuToke  such  a  monster  myself.  On  the  instant,  they  came  in 
troops — troop  upon  troop,  army  upon  army.  The  walls  of  my  Chamber 
grew  transparent;  and  I  beheld  them,  in  the  wintiy  night  beyond,  face 
after  face,  reaching  for  mües  oyer  the  snow. 

They  weie  fearful  things  to  see:  hideous  women — ^hags,  with  sea* 
green  eyes  and  weazen  bodies.  A»  I  looked  upon  them,  one  ezdaimed 
— ^'  I  am  the  Witch  Mara,  and  these  are  my  companion  nightmares!  ** 
And  as  the  words  yet  sounded  in  my  ears,  they  Tanished  on  their 
errands.  Others  quickly  supplied  their  places.  Among  them,  were 
horrible  features,  and  features  also  beautiful  to  see.  And  as  I  gazed, 
I  knew  they  were  the  good  and  bad  consdences  of  men.  I  looked  for 
my  own  amongst  them.  It  was  at  my  side,  sad  and  trembling.  There 
was  no  daik  stain  upon  its  brow ;  but  it  wore  an  expression  of  hope* 
less  and  consuming  mdancholy  that  froze  the  blood  that  crept  aroond 
my  heart.  Then  I  was  seised  with  a  stränge  and  unlawful  deaire  to 
look  upon  the  Conscience  of  my  father.  I  knew  that  it  was  amongst 
the  hindmost  of  that  innumerable  throng,  and  that  it  tried  to  hide  it- 
sdf  in  the  shadow  of  the  others.  I  fdt,  as  my  glance  penetrated  to 
where  it  was,  that  it  hdd  its  face  averted,  and  seemed  resoWed  not  to 
be  Seen. 

My  father  was  one  of  those  stem  men  who  neyer  smile,  but  walk 
the  earth  in  perpetual  hypochondria.  I  hare  a  faint  consciousnesB  of 
bis  having  once  been  otherwise.  When  I  was  a  tiny  child,  and  he 
was  wont  to  take  me  on  bis  knee  and  pat  my  head  widi  fondness,  I 
remember  what  happiness  gleamed  from  bis  joyous  countenance,  and 
liow  bis  merry  laugh  made  cur  whole  drde  festive.  At  the  time  I 
write  of,  it  had  long  been  different.  Mirth  üed  before  bim*  AU 
oompanies  into  which  he  entered  caught  the  contagion  of  bis  gloom ; 
and  friend  took  leave  of  friend,  wondering  whence  came  the  depre88ioi& 
that  had  stden  OTcr  him. 

There  was  a  movement  presently  amongst  the  band,  and  as  tfacj 
diifted  to  and  fro— the  Bad  ever  endeavouring  to  dntch  and  harasa 
the  Good — ^that  which  my  father  owned  was  graduaUy  brouj^t  nearer 
to  where  I  sat. 

I  see  it  all  now,~bow  I  leited  my  head  upon  m j  band,  and  plaeed 
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»7  feet  npon  the  fender  of  ihe  grate.    I  have  it  all  before  me>— 4he 
dotfaes  I  wore,  and  the  fumiture  within  the  room. 

There  was  a  large  old-fashioned  bow-window,  oyerlooking  the 
gardeo,  hung  irith  cartains  of  a  &ded  red»  The  wainacotixig  a£  the 
apartment  was  of  oak,  darkened  bj  tiine.  Qn  the  table  were  two 
wax  li{^its»  in  masaiTe  silver  candl^ticks.  The  fondtnre  waa  of  an 
antiqne  faduon.  Mj  grandmother  had died  suddenljin  the  arm-dudr 
in  vfaich  I  was  aeated. 

Nearer — it  came  nearer;  but  still  it  kept  ita  face  arerted,  and 
atrove  against  anj  fiirther  approach.  I  saw  how  madlj  it  longed  to 
toir  itaelf  awaj,  and  plunge  into  solitnde^  and  the  dariknesa  of  the 
thickest  niicht« 

I  know  not  whence  came  the  horror  that  seized  me,  or  whj,  alter 
kTing  aought  to  behold  it,  I  cowered  and  shnink  £rom  its  presence* 
Iremember  how  I  thought  myself  a  gnilty  and  an  accursed  thing,  to 
be  thos  set  ÜLce  to  face  with  the  unveiled  secrets  of  mj  father's  breast» 

A  terrible  spell  rooted  me  to  mj  seat. 

It  came  nearer.  It  stood  opposite  to  me.  It  fized  its  glance 
—ita  bomUe,  bamliak  glance,  fuU  on  my  face.  Shrieks  rang  in 
nj  eara.  Ughts  danced  before  my  eyes.  Through  the  transparent 
«alla  of  mj  Chamber,  I  beheld  the  snow  glow  with  fieiy  heat,  and 
roQ  and  heave  like  molten  lava.  I  saw  the  douded  beavens  manüed 
withblood. 

b  bad  its  bair  erect,  and  its  face  was  dreadfuUj  distorted.    And  I 
tbat  mj  &ther  had  conmiitted  some  bonible  crime. 

HL 

It  waa  snmmer.  I  bad  brooded  siz  months  orer  the  terrible  reve- 
lation  of  that  night.  The  phantom  face  had  never  ceased  to  haunt  me. 
It  was  no  longer  that  of  ddld,  or  desperate  man,  or  famished  semp- 
stress,  tempted  bj  distress  to  fearful  miseiy.  It  was  no  longer  the 
&oe  oi  tbe  indigent  and  plodding  stndent,  nor  mj  own  features,  and 
throai»  red  with  tbe  smear  of  blood. 

It  never  once  left  me.  I  knew,  when  I  had  eztingnished  my 
eandle,  and  laid  my  bead  npon  my  pillow,  that  there  it  was,  on  the 
saue  ptliow,  beside  me.  At  times  I  have  risen  in  despair,  and  fled 
iBto  tbe  moonligbt,  fordlng  rivers,  and  scaring  wild  fowls  from  the 
reeds.  Bat,  wl»drever  I  went,  by  night  or  day,  that  face  ever  attended 
ae.  If  I  ran,  it  was  as  the  face  of  a  man  wbo  rons.  If  I  threw 
mself  on  the  ground,  and  dosed  my  eyes,  I  saw  it  still,  the  featnre» 
of  a  man  wfao  seemed  to  sleep.  If  I  arose,  and  madly  leapt  some 
hrawling  torrent,  I  saw  it  preparing  for  tbe  leap — ^plunge  as  a  man 
ytongee  for  bis  life,  and  await  me  on  the  opposite  bank. 

It  fpos  akomfs  myftUher^tface. 

Tbe  effect  of  all  this  was,  to  make  me  a  misantbrope.  I  no 
loDger  loved  my  race.  I  no  longer  pitied  the  oppressed.  I  no  longer 
grieved  for  those  wbo  pined  in  dmigeons — ^for  the  slave  in  distant 
kada,  or  tbe  white  sUve  of  my  own  nation.  I  grew  suUen,  and 
eonrted  solitade.  I  longed  to  bide  myself  in  some  desert,  wbere  the 
Smu  of  amn  bad  never  pressed  the  soll — wbere  my  snstenance  migbt 
ba  Ae  wild  firoit  of  eartb,  and  the  limpid  water  of  tiie  spring. 

On  one  occadon,  I  was  even  in  a  more  wilfnl  mood  than  ordinary. 
I  bad  been  reading  Lucretius.    I  loye  Lucretius^  tbe  stem  enemy  of 
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saperstition,  who  dared,  in  the  face  of  knavisli  priestSy  to  hold  forth 
their  mal-practices  to  withering  soom.  Suddenlj,  tuming  an  angle 
in  the  shrubbery,  my  father  met  me. 

Since  diät  night  I  had  hated  him.  With  terror  to  myselfy  I  had 
bated  him.  like  a  shaft  of  flame,  scorching  mj  brain  with  terrible 
heat,  the  hatred  had  taken  possession  of  me.  Immediately  I  saw  him, 
I  resolved  to  taunt  him  with  his  crime.  He  had  long  persecuted  me; 
he  knewy  from  the  ezpression  of  mj  ejes,  which  were  often  riveted 
upon  him,  that  I  had  leamed  his  Beeret.  I  was  sensible  that  he  at 
once  longed  and  feared  to  kill  me. 

**  At  length/'  I  said  to  myself,  "  the  time  is  arrived.  The  struggle 
oonmiences.'' 

I  threw  away  mj  book^  and  encoimtered  him  with  folded  arms« 

^<  How  is  this,  Ernest  ?"  said  mj  father.  *'  Why  do  you  love  to  be 
alone  ?  Why  do  you  shun  your  brothers  ?  Why  do  you  not  share  ia 
their  amusements  i^ 

"  I  am  not  as  one  of  them,"  I  answered.  *^  The  idle  sports  of  yonth 
become  them  well ;  bat  I  have  leamed  to  read  the  human  heart,  and 
know  that  oftentimes  brother  hateth  brother,  and  father  hateth  child." 

"  But  you  are  not  hated ; — ^no  one  hates  you,  Ernest.** 

**  I  know  better/'  I  cried,  passionately.  *^  Every  one  hates  vie* 
You  hate  me — ^my  brothers  hate  me." 

"  /  hate  you,  Ernest !"  exclaimed  my  father. 

'<  YeSy"  I  said,  in  a  tone  fearfully  slow  and  distinct,  ''you  hate  me, 
and  I  know  well  the  cause  of  your  hatred.  My  grandbnotker  died  sud» 
denfy  in  the  old  arm-chair  that  is  in  the  apartment  at  the  end  of  the  lang 
corrtdor" 

I  expected  these  words  would  have  annihilated  him.  But  to 
my  astonishment,  he  was  unmoved,  except  by  surprise,  and  replied 
dümly, 

"  What  is  it  you  mean,  Ernest  ?^ 

I  repeated  my  words« 

He  seemed  to  reflect  for  a  minute,  then  fixing  on  me  a  wrathful 
look,  he  twined  his  finger  in  his  hair,  and,  with  a  half-repressed  cry, 
hurried  back  to  the  house. 

How  that  night  passed — how  I  flew  to  the  Stahle,  and,  heedless  of 
saddle  or  bridle,  mounted  my  horse,  and  dashed  across  the  oountry— - 
how  every  leaf  that  quivered  in  the  moonlight  became  a  phantom  face, 
and  every  sigh  of  wind  came  laden  with  unearthly  voices — ^I  would 
fain  not  remember.  It  was  a  terrible  night  for  us  all ;  for,  before  the 
moming,  my  father  had  perished  by  his  own  band. 

In  quiet  seasons  now,  I  often  ask  myself  whether  he  was  really 
guilty  of  the  crime  of  which  I  had  dared  to  accuse  him,  or  whether  all 
that  had  passed  on  that  ill-omened  night  was  but  the  offspring  of  a 
disordered  brain.  To  be  falsely  suspe^ed  by  the  world  is  a  lot  ter- 
rible to  endure;  but  to  be  wrongly  accused  by  a  son 

Years  have  passed  since  then,  and  I  have  gained  repose  and  calm. 
I  never  see  those  phantom  faces  now.  I  love  my  race.  I  love  the 
World  again. 

Oh,  ye,  wherever  ye  are,  who  are  the  victims  of  a  morbid  tem- 
perament,  seek  the  society  of  temperate,  reasoning  men,  and  shun 
hypochondria  as  ye  would  shun  the  plague  I 
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Etebt  one  who  has  a  heart  to  feel,  and  an  inteDect  to  enjqy  these 
deüghtfnl  reminiscences  of  rapid,  but  delicious  journejs,  must  be 
deeply  gratefol  to  Mr.  Seijeant  Talfourd,  tbat  tbej  were  not,  as 
originallj  contemplated,  confined  to  the  drde  of  immediate  friends, 
bot  bare  been  conferred,  as  a  real  boon,  upon  the  public  at  large. 

Severed,  bj  an  eflfort  wortbj  of  the  cause,  from  the  drudgerj  of  the 
bar,  and  the  feveriah  anzieties  of  the  circuit,  the  author  of  Ion,  when 
abroad,  i^pears  no  longer  as  the  spirit  which  once  entertained  and 
embodied  dreams  of  heroic  ezceUence  in  the  chasm  of  a  cliff  at  Eing's- 
gite ;  bat  as  the  amiable  conrersational  traveller,  fall  of  social  ameni- 
ties,  of  the  kindUest  human  sympathies,  and  of  wise  and  happy  refiec- 

tiODS. 

Inddaats,  description,  and  thought,  are,  indeed,  so  Tariouslj  and 
80  intimatelj  blended  in  the  narrative,  that  it  is  as  difficult  to  choose 
from  among  them,  as  it  is  to  separate  the  one  from  the  other. 
Mingled  humour  and  pathos  characterize  the  first,  and  while  the 
descriptions  of  home  landscapes  are  sketched  with  the  sofhiesa  of  a 
Qaade,  Alpine  scenery  is  brought  out  with  the  sculptured  boldness  of 
a  Thorwalsden;  and  amidst  these  there  flows  an  under-current  of 
quieC  reflection  on  passing  things,  as  well  as  on  men  and  books, 
biendingthe  whole  into  an  harmonious  unitj,  like  a  deep,  jet  dear  sea, 
from  which,  erer  and  anon,  fandes,  like  the  luminous  things  of  the 
ocean  itself,  sparkle  to  the  surface. 

Roneo,  at  the  evening  hour,  is  a  characteristic  picture : 

*  The  vitj^  fteeped  in  the  erening  light,  looked  more  lorelT  tban  beneath  the 
•oordimg  son:  bdow  the  great  ttone  bridge,  retsela,  peopimg  bat  not  hiding  the 
nrer,  shol  vp  their  tall  matte  into  the  roeeate  skr ;  abore  it,  the  rirer  spread  iteelf 
ovt  in  rippldeei  cr^ttal,  between  the  tall  bnildings,  and,  far  onwaiä,  between 
arenae«  of  trees,  amidst  which  lamps  were  beginning  to  sparkle ;  and  along  the 
«Ittj,  dostexing  to  talk,  or  hastening  into  the  fkir-arehed  walks,  were  crowds  of 
lightljr-dre«ed  and  light-hearted  lads  and  lasset,  eager  to  enjoj  the  pleasore  of 
eoairast  from  their  dark  and  cell-like  homes." 

Comparing  the  Sdne  with  the  Rhine,  Mr.  Seijeant  Talfourd  sajs : 

**Itt  «kiform  oonrse  is  iar  fhirer,  aod  its  body  of  water  scarcely  inferior,  at  least, 
at  it  czpanda  to  the  eje.  It  has,  besides,  the  three  epic  incidents  of  a  beginning,  a 
niddle,  and  an  end ;  m  which  hist  the  Rhine  lamentablj  falls." 

Veiy  true,  and  beautifuUv  expressed;  but  as  the  traveller  has  twice 
progressed  bj  Antwerp  to  Cologne,  a  fourth  trip  should  deddedly  be 
made  bj  Rotterdam  and  Dordrecht.  There  is  something  in  the  old 
Dolch  houses,  and  the  remnants  of  their  once  mightjr  navj, — ^thdr 
ittterminable  dykes  and  villages,  like  floating  Islands, — which  leaves  a 
lasting  Impression.  As  far  as  the  mere  matter  of  fact  is  concemed,  we 
aretwo  widths  of  the  Seine  at  yariance  with  Mr.  Talfourd,  when  he 
tajs  tbat  writers  who  have  represented  that  river  at  Paris  as  far  infe- 
rior to  the  Thames  at  London  "  were  Terj  unworthy  of  the  truth  ;'' 

*  Vacation  Rambles  and  Thooghts;  comprisiog  the  RecoUections  of  Three 
£DOtinentaI  Tours,  in  the  Vacations  of  1841,  1842,  and  1843.  By  T.  N.  Talfoutd, 
u.CL.,  Seijeant  at  Law.    3  toIs.    Sto.    Moxon,  London. 
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and  elsewhere,  when  beyond  Paris,  he  describes  it  as  ''still  a  noble 
river,  broader  than  the  Thames  at  Chelsea." 

The  impressions  of  genius  alwajs  possess  a  deep  interest  within. 
themselves ;  but  their  charm  is  never  feit  so  yividlj  as  in  the  new 
lights  or  shadows  which  thej  are  made  to  cast  upon  familiär  objects. 
Notre  Dame,  for  ezample,  compared  with  the  Madeleine: 

"  We  threaded  oar  way,  half  blinded  and  qnite  stanned,  to  the  front  of  tbe  Tene- 
nble  cathedral ;  an  open  space,  indeed,  bat  more  reaembling  a  filthy  inn-yard  than 
the  approaeh  to  one  of  the  most  funoof  charcbes  in  Christendoniv  where  crery  kind 
of  filth  was  allowed  to  acenrnnlate,  and  robbiah  might  be  cast*  not  in  secret,  bat 
ander  the  ^reat  eye  of  heaven.  Not  a  trace  of  rererential  care  ^ve  token  of 
Christian  piety  or  antiqaarian  sentiment ;  but  the  poor  old  majeatie  pile,  neigh- 
boared  by  dirty  cafes  and  bankrnpt-looking  shops,  seemed  left  meekly  to  Tindicate 
ita  Claim  of  renieet  before  HeaTen,  like  Christianity  in  its  earlier  days.  riaing  abore 
the  scoms  and  the  aboses  of  the  world.  I  was  disappointed  in  tbe  siae  of  the 
edifice,  having  received  a  shadowy  notion  of  an  enormous  building  from  Victor 
Bugo's  great  romance,  of  which  it  is  the  scene ;  bat  abondantly  reeompenaed  bj 
the  sense  of  dtm  antiqaity  which  it  oonreya,  with  more  hoary  power  than  any  piJe 
which  I  recoUect,  not  in  rains.  Its  sqoare  grey  tarrets  are  the  haants  of  inname« 
rable  birds,  furmer  generations  of  whom  have  shiyered  away  the  cnimbling'  stonea» 
for  their  posterity  to  'make  their  bed  and  procreant  cradle  in ;'  and  the  low  aich- 
ways  OTcr  the  humble  ^rtals  beneath  them,  seem  carved  ont  of  wood  which  has 
been  charred  by  the  action  of  fire.  The  interior  is  naked  and  gloomy,  and  strack 
OS  with  a  Tault-like  chÜlness.  How  different  fWmi  the  pride  of  Paria-^the  Made- 
leine-*which  we  visited  the  next  day,  elerated  on  broad  platforma  of  steps,  a  hoge 
Grecian  bailding  of  white  stone,  like  an  Athenian  temple  without,  like  a  gaady 
mnsic-room  within  I  The  interior  is  still  nnfinished ;  bat  all  glowing  with  parple 
aod  gold,  withoat  shadow,  without  repoce,  shews  that  in  its  perfection,  it  wül  be  a 
muncle  of  French  art  raised  to  French  glory.  For  such  a  gew-gaw  aa  this  do  the 
Psirisians  neglect  their  own  holy  cathednl ;  bat  no  wonder  I  Seif  is  eveae  reboked 
before  the  embodied  presence  of  ages  I  Notre  Dame  is  the  graye  of  Tanity — ^the 
Madeleine  will  be  its  throne." 

A  wayside:  inn  at  Döle : 

**  It  was  a  Strange  and  vast  plaee»  loHj  almost  as  one  of  the  atables»  which  had 
been  a  chureh  at  Dijon  in  better  days,  with  a  cold  stone  floor ;  dirty  deal  tablea 
occnpying  itslength  in  the  middle;  a  böge  grate,  large  enoogh  to  roast  an  ox, 
redeemed  only  from  icy  chillness  by  dy  ing  embers,  not  holding  nre  enoagh  to  warm 
a  Uackbeetle ;  two  dirty  drabs  <^8emng-maids,  and  two  great  tallow  candles  !** 

Upon  the  subject  of  hoteis  and  hostelries  it  is  impossible  to  withhold 
a  reproof,  which,  Coming  from  a  quarter  of  such  unquestionable 
amiability  and  warmth  of  heart,  may  do  good : 

"  Our  waitera,  with  some  plessant  exeepttons,  are  a  surly,  ill-looking,  iU-con- 
ditioned  raoe,  moving  about  with  airs  of  ujured  innocence  while  you  stay,  and 
scowling  at  you  when  you  depart,  unless  you  pay  them  twice  as  mach  as  the  profits 
which  their  master  obtains  on  yoor  bilL  The  gar9ons  are  generally  lirelj,  light- 
hearted  fellows,  on  excellent  terms  with  themselves,  and  disposed  to  be  pleased  with 
every  one  eise.** 

Another  must  be  added  here,  upon  the  principle  that  aii  abominable 
grierance  cannot  be  too  frequently  ezposed : 

M  We  had  the  opportunity  of  leaming^in  the  miseries  inflicted  by  oar  Lords 
Commisstonen  on  roreigners  landing  in  London^a  lesson  of  more  hnmiliataoii  for 
oar  coaatry  than  all  we  had  seen  abroad  had  taught  as." 

The  first  joumey  directed  itself  by  Paris  and  Geneva  to  Chamouni; 
and  from  thence  by  the  Tete  Noire,  (and  on  another  occasion  by  the 
Col  de  Balmoi)  to  Martigny;  and  thence  by  the  Gemmi  pass  to  Thun, 
Beme,  and  Basle,  and  down  the  Bhine. 

The  second  joumey  also  conducta  us  by  the  Shine  to  Schaffhausei^ 
and  thence  by  Zürich  and  Coire  to  the  pass  of  the  Splugen,  and  Um 
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likes  of  Como  and  Lugano.  At  Zürich,  the  curions  inddent  happened, 
of  imataking  a  joimg  Grerman  gendeman  for  a  boatman,  and  emplojing 
him  as  snck.  Ascending  the  Rhine  where  it  had  dwind^ed  to  a  shflJlow 
Boontain  stream,  and  approaching  the  conflnence  of  the  two  npper 
Ixraiiches  of  that  famoris  river,  thej  reached  Reichenau — 

*  Where  Loau-Philippe  perfonned  the  high  and  faumble  dattes  of  a  sebool-teacher, 
wbBm  hk  pebee-honie  i^s  made  dcstitate  hj  hie  father'g  death,  and  hie  mocher'e 
«aile.  It  woitld  be  pleasant  to  know  the  prioeely  usher's  thonghts,  when,  alter  he 
had  peüentij  endared  the  toil  of  contending  with  the  levities  and  the  dalness  of 
•ebool-boTi,  he  retired  to  his  own  geeret  contemplattons — ^more  extraoidinary  than 
^  ~    of  anj  f»e  of  hia  iU-lbrtuiied  clais,  ezcept  perbape  Eugene  Aram." 


pMong  a  gallows— ''  emblem  of  infant  civilization,  soon,  perhaps,  to 
1»  looked  npon  as  a  moral  wonder,'' — ^they  entered  the  Splugen  bj  the 
¥de  of  Domleschg: 

**  It  SS  a  wild  acene ;  on  the  crags,  which  jut  ont  from  the  moontains,  are  the 
rtwmtm  of  feodal  holda  more  ancient,  and  which  nested  handits  more  fierce,  ihan 
Ihow  of  the  Rhine  in  ita  glorj,  while  the  vexed  and  furrowed  earth  attests  tbeforce 
of  Ike  fcoge  tonent  of  the  NoÜla,  whieh  often  lays  it  waste.  Yoa  almoet  tremble  as 
JQ«  loek  OD  thk  wild  battle*field  of  natare  and  men !    It  is  a  small  chaos." 

Next  Cornea  that  wonderfui  cleft  in  the  mountains,  which  is  traversed 
bj  a  miracolous  road,  incorrectlj,  according  to  Mr.  Talfourd,  called 
YuL  Mala.  Splugen  itself  had  at  first  an  '^uneasy  sense  of  Ben- 
thamism"  aboat  it,  which  was,  howeyer,  dissipated  bj  a  nearer  ap- 
proodi.  A  mere  accident,  relating  to  a  voiturier's  passport,  detennined 
tlie  imp<»tant  qtiestion,  whether  the  retnm  from  storm-ßwept  Benacup, 
and  blae  Lugano,  should  be  by  the  Simpbn  or  St  Gothard.  It  feil, 
however,  to  the  latter,  and  thus  not  only  enriched  the  literature  of  the 
Alps  with  a  delightful  disquisition  on  the  Ticino,  and  on  the  har- 
monies  of  natare  generally,  as  contrasted  with  wild  scenery,  but  also 
carried  this  tragic  poet  to  Altorf,  where  those  associations  became 
legitimate  which  are  otherwise,  as  when  the  gatewaj  of  Chiavenna  is 
compared  to  a  triumphal  arch  at  Covent  Grarden  Theatre,  sometime» 
nther  profuselj  made  use  of. 

There  are,  indeed,  in  combination  with  rieh  and  prolific  beauties, 
manj  pecaliarities  deserving  of  notice,  as  characteristic  of  the  tenacit j 
of  genios.  Father  Mathew  and  Satan,  for  example,  decidedly  trouble 
the  poet.  The  former  was  for  a  moment  in  favour,  just  before  reach- 
ing  tiie  Grands  Mulets ;  but  a  propos  of  the  Marriage  at  Cana  in  the 
Loorre,  he  calls  it,  with  truthful  energj,  "  that  divine  miracle,  before 
wbich  tee-totalism  should  stand  aghast,  as  unchristian  as  it  is  unkindlj." 

Whj  the  devirs  name  has  been  given  to  that  masterpiece  of  ancient 
daring  and  skill  which  spans  the  turbid  waters  of  the  Reuss,  he  sajs  it 
would  be  hard  to  conjecture,  ''  unless,  on  the  questionable  authoritj  of 
Hütoo,  wbose  fallen  angels  construct  the  fatal  bridge  over  Chaos,  tlie 
Deril  mast  be  regarded  as  the  first  engineer,  as  well  as  the  first  Whig.** 

Elsewhere,  sp^iking  of  the  Höllenthal,  he  sajs,  "  The  Devil  takea 
an  the  most  beautiful  places,  as  the  late  Mr.  Rowland  Hill  said  he  took 
aH  the  pretty  tunes.^ 

At  the  Splugen  and  at  St.  Gothard,  an  impenetrable  voiturier  still 
•hook  his  head,  like  Lord  Burleigh,  "  without  Mr.  Puff  to  interpret  for 
them  f*  and  the  zodiac,  whose  distance  from  Capricom  is  lamented  at 
lk|  um  bearing  that  sign,  at  Coire,  is  positively  said  to  be  frozen  when 
wPihe  Capricom  of  Lauterbnxnnen.     Wine,  and  plays,  and  bon-mots, 
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are  introduced  repeatedlj,  "  hj  partdcular  deeire,  and  for  that  night 
onljf'  and  the  "  hero  of  a  hundi^  cocked  hats"  reminds  us  that  the 
idea  has  been  graphicallj  represented. 

Altorf  led  to  Luceme,  of  whoae  lion  the  poet  speaks  in  appropriate 
language : 

"  There  is  sorelr  oo  Image  in  gtone  or  marble  of  stricken  power  and  beaatifol 
resignatton — of  fidelity  imparting  sweetness  to  death— of  tme  faeroie  snffering,. 
beyond  r^ef  bat  above  despair,  so  eloquent  as  this ! " 

Imperishable  monument  to  Thorwalsden's  genius ! 

Luceme  led  to  Basle;  and  Basle,  again,  to  the  Bhine;  and  the- 
Bhine,  to  the  sea,  which  girted  the  home  of  the  ramblers.  The  in- 
stinct  of  progress,  the  mere  idle  desire  of  getting  on,  which  more  par- 
ticularlj  marks  the  English  trayeller,  is  well  characterized  ^'  as  an. 
instinet  which  shews  that  our  rest  is  not  to  be  found  even  in  the  most 
blessed  passages  of  this  life." 

But  the  poet  remained  dissatisfied.  He  had  crossed  the  Tete  Noire^ 
the  Genuui,  the  Splugen,  and  St.  Grothard»  yet  had  not  grown  familiär 
with  icy  pinnacles.  "  I  had  seen,"  he  sajs,  when  at  Airolo,  ^'  little 
more  of  ice  or  snow  than  jou  maj  discern  throughout  the  summer 
streaking  the  great  stunmit  above  Glencoe  or  wreathed  among  tha 
north-eastem  declivities  of  Ben  Nevis." 

Chamouni,  with  its  giant  guest,  had  also  taken  a  deep  hold  of  bis 
newlj  awakened  alpine  sjmpathies  and  ambitions : 

'*  If  one  migbt  snppose  Natore  atudions  to  exbibit  some  faroorite  olject,  with  all 
poasible  adyantages  of  position,  and  the  bappiest  attendant  circumitanoes,  I  shoold 
believe  the  had  prepared  the  Vale  of  Chamouni  for  the  perfect  exhibition  of  Mont 
Blanc." 

Accordinglj,  the  Third  Yacation  was  devoted  to  the  one  of  all  the 
places  he  had  seen  abroad  which  left  the  most  vivid  impressions  on 
bis  memory — ^a  vallej,  compared  with  which,  he  elsewhere  states,  that 
of  Rasselas  is  unhappj ;  and  the  Belgian  raüroad  and  Bhine  steamers 
soon  led  the  happy  party  to  Basle;  and  thence,  by  Beme,  and  the  Lake 
of  Geneva,  to  the  City  of  Calvin  and  Voltaire  itself,  from  whence  la 
a  brief  but  beautiful  trajet  by  the  wild  pass  of  the  Cluses  to  Chamouni» 
The  prison  of  Chillon  is  presented  to  us  in  a  new  and  interesting  light» 
by  the  way. 

Arrived  at  Chamouni,  Mont  Blanc  held  forth  promises  of  satisfying 
the  wish  so  ardently  entertained  of  wandering  among  glaciers  and  icy 
wastes,  and  of  satisfying  an  ambition,  which  experience  has  shewn 
may  have  many  other  manifestations,  besides  that  of  ascending  the 
perilous  steeps  of  a  snow  and  ice-clad  mountain. 

An  ascent  of  the  mountain  was  accordingly  determined  upon;  the 
Chief  of  the  guides  was  consulted;  the  season  was  favourable;  and  the 
weather,  at  the  moment,  also  suitable.  Preparations  were  accordingly 
made,  in  the  shape  of  guides,  clothing,  and  shoes,  "  rougb,  with  more 
hob-nails  than  the  senior  nlderman  who  has  not  passed  the  chair  counts 
in  her  majesty's  Court  of  Exchequer.''  The  originators,  consisting  of 
Seijeant  Talfourd  and  bis  son,  Frank,  were  joined  by  sevend  'volun* 
teers,  among  wliom  was  a  Mr.  Bosworth,  who  had  previously  mado  au 
unsuccessful  attempt.     The  night  before  the  ascent — 

"  The  kitchen  of  the  hotel  was  the  Bcene  of  activity  only  paralleled  od  simibr 
occasions ;  half  a  hecatomb  of  chickens,  at  the  least,  who  had  been  tacrificed  to  W 
Geniiu  of  the  Mountain,  took  their  tarns  on  the  nnresting  spit ;  hams  and  legs  of 
mntton  simmered  in  huge  pots ;  and  other  viands  were  preparing  for  onr  entertain- 
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menC  in  Üie  npward  regions,  asd  the  preliminary  breakfast  of  the  guides ;  all  wa« 
bo^Ie»  as  if  a  rent  audit  or  a  boroagh  eleetion  had  been  in  prospect.  It  is  the 
pobej,  perbapa  the  aentiment,  of  uoiTmal  Chamoxini,  to  myest  the  aseent  of  Mont 
Kaue  vith  aU  aorta  of  adTentitioiia  importance — ^it  is  an  eyent  in  the  yalley'a  his- 
tofj ;  the  goidea  look  abstracted ;  porters  step  ir'ith  a  solemn  air ;  and  even  the 
Mahle-boya»  who  hameaa  the  mulea,  assuine  a  dignity." 

The  intrepid  seijeant-at-law  looked  in  upon  the  guides  at  breakfast. 
Thej  all  rose  to  drink  his  health,  and  begged  bim  to  take  a  glass  in 
retnrn.  He  thos  chronicles  his  anticipatorj  feelings  with  captiva- 
txng  modestj : 

**  I  did  ao,  with  a  careless  air  enongh ;  bat  tooched  parched  Ups  with  a  brimming 
^baa,  and  horried  off  to  be  for  a  momeot  alone.  I  feit  a  resemblance  in  my  Posi- 
tion—«haring  the  glory  and  the  terror  of  imaginary  heroism-^to  Conachar,  in  tbe 
'  Fair  Maid  of  Perth/  clothed  in  all  the  attributes  of  chieftainship,  föted  and 
dreased,  and  armedf  as  if  for  combat,  but  having  the  fearful  consciouaness  within 
of  a  apirit  nneqnal  to  its  office— one  of  the  boldest  and  most  affecting  creationa  of 
norem  or  poeL  With  me,  however,  as  with  him,  it  was  '  too  late ;'  retreat  was, 
or  aeemgid,  impossible ;  so  I  kept  up  the  show  of  brayery  with  a  sort  of  desperate 
hope  that  samething  woold  tarn  np  to  help  me  to  the  snmmit,  thoogh  what  that 
sooiethiog  waa  I  did  not  inqnire. 

And  now  JuUen,  tbe  gnide,  knocked  at  the  chamber-door,  and  told 
bim  all  was  readj.  On  descending,  a  picturesque  crowd  Med  tbe 
tpace  before  tbe  inn:  adventorers,  with  buge  straw-bats,  and  long 
^nked  poles,  guides  witb  poles  and  knapsacks,  porters  bending  beneatb 
the  weigbt  of  tbeir  loads,  and  spectators  of  all  classes  and  kinds. 

The  cottagerSy  at  every  farm  tbej  passed,  came  out,  and  waved  tbeir 
good-wisbes;  and  the  pretty  girls  dropped  tbeir  prettiest  eurtseys 
without  wisbing  to  be  paid  for  tbem.  Tbey  passed  tbe  pine-woods, 
and  soon  gained  tbe  blazing  open  bill-side.  Here  a  prickly  furze- 
bosh  saved  tbe  record  of  tbis  attempted  aseent  of  Mont  Blanc,  by  pre- 
serving  its  narrator  over  an  awful  declivity,  into  wbicb  be  bad  been 
thrown  by  bis  mule« 

Bocks  and  loose  stones  rendered  tbe  climbing  very  fatiguing,  and 
nany  of  tbe  party  were  well  wom  out  before  tbey  gained  tbe  glacier, 
whidb,  bowever,  fäbrded  a  deligbtful  and  invigorating  cbange  from 
tbe  previous  stony  wildemess  up  wbicb  tbey  bad  to  labour. 

The  glacier  was  in  a  most  favourable  condition.  Its  surface  pre- 
sented  a  buge  waste  of  the  purest  frozen  snow,  spread  amidst  enormoua 
rocks,  tending  upwards  at  a  steep  but  not  dangerous  elevation,  and 
riTen  in  parts  by  irregulär  creyices,  wbicb  alone  remained  to  justify 
tbe  terrific  descriptions  of  former  aspirants. 

The  party  was  brougbt  to  a  dead  stop  by  tbe  cbannel  of  tbe  central 
ttream,  wbicb,  bappily,  only  presented  a  jagged  slit  of  about  seven  or 
eigbt  yards  in  widtb,  at  tbe  opening,  narrowing  as  it  slanted  down* 
warda,  white,  from  a  hundred  fatboms  below,  tbe  sound  of  the  sub- 
ghcud  river  was  beard.  Tbis  was  passed  in  safety ;  but  a  long  path 
of  toii  still  lay  before  tbem,  tili,  at  lengtb,  wben  nearly  wearied  out, 
aod  "  I  thougbt  I  oould  proceed  no  f  urtber,  a  sbout  of  welcome  rang 
tbroogb  tbe  snowy  field,  and  resounded  in  echoes  from  tbe  lofty  tops ; 
aod  oor  rocksof  refuge,  tbe  Grands  Mulets,  all  manned  by  our  üiends, 
rose  black  and  cbeerml  before  us." 

**  The  Graada  Hnlets  are  (or  at  least  were  when  I  sojonrned  upon  them)  a  narrow 
^aiB  of  dark  cranite  roeks,  whioh  br^  ont  from  the  mantle  of  snow  that  clothes 
tir  ezterior  of  the  monntidn,  terminadng  in  an  abrupt  decliyity,  directly  oppoute 
10  tht  yallcj  of  OuuDouni ;  which  haye,  on  tbeir  westem  aide,  led^  sufficienüy 
levd  aod  proCedad  al  the  back  to  aerre  for  a  trayeller's  rest  Their  name  ia  aaid 
to  hayt  ongiaatcd  from  a  ftncied  resemblance  of  their  aspect  as  auryeyed  Aom  the 
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Tallef  to  a  team  of  moles ;  to  me  tbey  appeared  from  the  same  point  of  Tiaioo«. 
nther  to  reaemble  a  tet  of  prcjeetiDg  attic-wiiidoirs,  fized  in  a  steep  thelTUig  roof ;. 
bot  bere,  brisÜiDg  with  imeqnal  8pUnte^^  they  leemed  to  ntemble  a  line  of  im- 
mcnie  fir-apples,  witb  tbe  eonet  oeeasiaoally  broken ;  bat  no  woids  can  give  anr 
wAtqnaU  idea  of  the  awAil  contrMt  of  tbcir  daik  isolated  ränge  of  pUmaclea  with 
the  dazzling  fields  of  ice  and  tnow  above,  aroond,  and  beneath  thera.  The  anott 
eapaeiotts  läge  is  on  the  north-westem  aide  of  the  fint  roek  of  the  ränge ;  of  im- 

Silar  width,  betng,  perhape,  seren  feet  at  the  broadest,  backed  by  tbe  sarnmit  of 
e  roek  risinf  aboot  twentr  feet  aboTe  it,  and  protected  at  its  edge  partly  by 
naftnral  prcjeettons  of  the  roek  itteU;  and  parüy  bjinserted  itoiicf,  which  the  gmdea 
place  and  renew  on  their  expeditions.  When  I  approached  tbete  roeks  of  relbge^ 
the  Chief  ledse  was  occapied  by  my  son  and  three  or  fbur  of  oor  fellow  aspurants ;. 
whüe  the  guides  and  portert  were  dispersed  in  «maller  ledges  or  fietorea  of  the 
ränge,  so  that  the  crags  were  all  animated  with  mortai  life ;  *  a  fortreta  boilt  bj 
natare  for  herseif/  not  *  aguast  infection  or  the  hand  of  war/  bot  far  beyond 
tiie  reaeh  of  eiUier,  bad  been  stormed  and  manned  tbroogh  all  its  rongh  batüe- 
ments ;  whÜe  the  piied  poles  gare  hints  of  an  armoary  of  laneei,  and  the  waying 
lumdkerehieft  of  Tarioos  coloars,  which  floated  in  the  thin  air,  streamed  like  ita 
festal  flags.  AJmost  in  front  rose  the  böge  Dome  du  Oonte— Jiero  sonreTed  in  ha 
fhll  grandear^a  raat  eapola  of  stainleis  snow ;  to  its  right,  the  Aignille  da  Oo«fe6» 
a  balk  of  roek  rising  out  of  a  belt  of  snow ;  to  the  left,  the  higfaest  sanunit,  searedy 
here  looking  larger  than  from  the  yalley,  bat  cast  tether  back  in  a  more  solenm 
sednsion  from  its  sabjectdomes  and  q»ires ;  all  beneath  these,  the  ^rntestsomasits^ 
was  well-sunned  bat  aospotted  snow ;  broken  only  by  a  few  reddish  rocks  on  the 
right  of  the  top ;  ascendinff  on  erery  side  firom  the  basin  oot  of  which  oar  rock 
aroee,  aad  thence  floating  downwards,  tili  lost  to  tbe  sight  in  the  steepuess  of  the 
desoent,  exoept  that  here  and  there,  at  the  rim  of  the  downwaxd  view,  a  roek  pro- 
jected  oat,  as  if  orerhanging  tbe  nnseen  abyss,  in  shape  like  the  tosk  of  some 
gigantic  anirnaL  The  lower  snow  was,  howerer,  illostrated  by  the  traek  of  the 
party— deep-imprinted  steps  of  some  twenty  of  *  na  fools  of  natare,'  which  gaTe  a 
hnman  interest  to  the  waste.  Beyond,  ikr  below,  almost  as  at  the  bottom  of  a  well, 
the  broadest  part  of  the  Talley  of  Cbamouni  aleamed  with  its  bits  of  yellow  fidda 
aad  white  baby-hoases,  abore  which  the  top  or  the  Breven  stood  oat  in  Uaokness  ; 
and,  beyond  that,  the  &r  miahtier  rock  of  tbe  AiguiUe  Varens  crooched  like  a  lioa 
in  the  deep  blue  sky.  To  the  left,  the  ha^  round  top  of  the  Baet  walled  in  the 
prospeet ;  which  was,  altbough  thos  so  migbty  in  oMects,  yet  limited  in  extent ; 
admitting  no  distanoe,  except  a  gleam  of  blae  of  the  Lake  of  Oeneva,  with  a  flönt 
oatline  of  hills— the  line  or  the  Jara  beyond  it— whioh  also  I  thooght  mighl  be 
traced  to  the  left  of  the  Breven,  at  the  extreme  Terge  of  the  horiaon.  flaTlag 
recorered  snffieient  strength  to  crawl  ronnd  the  battress,  which  towered  abore  cor 
restin^-place,  I  looked  down  into  the  other  great  snow  valley  which  it  oretlooked» 
and  divided  from  that  whieh  we  had  made  oors ;  it  was  not  so  Taat,  bot  stall  moc« 
fearfal :  bordered  by  heigbts  more  abrupt,  between  the  AiguiUe  da  Midi  and  the 
aammit,  precipices  which  the  chamois  can  never  scale.  Cor  rock  on  this  side  was 
fkr  mwe  precipitoas  than  on  that  by  which  we  had  ascended;  and,  therefi>re,  I 
eoatented  myadf  with  ooe  glance,  and  crept  back  to  my  place  in  the  safer  eyry." 

Here  the  pbjsical  man  was  refreshed — ^the  manner  of  dining  belong- 
ing,  accordii^  to  the  best  authority,  "  more  to  the  romantie  than  to  the 
classical,  there  being  no  unitj  of  place,  althougb  there  was  plenty  of 
unitj  of  purpose." 

Next  foüows  a  magnificent  description  of  sunset. 

**  Soon  after  I  had  thos  *  set  ap  my  rest,'  the  graod  prooess  of  son-aetting  began ; 
and  solenm  as  bare  been  many  sansets  to  me,  I  never  saw  one— I  wiU  not  aay 
merely  eqnal  to  this — bat  one  resembling  it ;  for  the  diSerence  was  not  in  degree, 
bot  in  kiiuL  Abore  and  aroond  there  was  not  a  dood — not  a  9pck  to  dim  the 
deepening  asara  of  the  sky,  nor  a  flceey  breath  of  mist  wafted  or  lingenng  aboot 
the  toweii  or  domes  of  the  moontain.  These  glowed  for  a  few  minntes  in  deeper 
rose-coloar  than  that  which  appeared  to  elotiie  them  at  this  hoor  from  below ;  the 
sommit,  as  osoal,  retained  it  last ;  and  when  it  faded,  it  left  them  in  the  cold  white- 
of  the  dawn.    Thos  hr — wUh  the  gruideor  above  as-HÜl  paased  in  ita  nsoal 


prooeasioa  of  gknr ;  bat  while  I  watdbed  those  reeeding  tints,  flocka  of  ckMda 
1  fified 


arose  betow,  and  filled  ap  tbe  ralley  of  Chamoani  to  the  brha  with  tiseoes  wavkig 
greyly,  like  Hoatmg  shroods.  They  were  theo  seen  creeping  np  wtthin  the  foUs« 
the  TsiUey  beyond,  tiU  that  alao  assomed,  as  Cur  aa  it  was  rerealad«  the  aaase 
ipectnl  Teil— nhüe  the  top  of  the  BreTOo,  te  AigoiUe  Vaiea«,  and  tfaahaadof  tha 
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BmH,  itood  oni  Uke  Islands  in  tliat  solemn  lea.  Bat  beyond— in  the  expanse  to 
Ibe  rigfat  of  tbe  Bremen  top,  what  glory  was  diselosed ! — a  hearen-tinged  dond^ 
laad»  not  lo  be  gaaed  at  ftam  below  by  a  sabject-mortal,  bot  lo  be  looked  down 
iato  as  from  a  parer  seat-^  sabjected  encbantment  spread  beneath  ns— as  if  from 
aooM  {Mnnaele  of  heaTen,  the  eye  wcie  permitted  to  gase  opon  its  lower  glories, 
the  habitatioDS  and  tlie  array  of  angels.  Tbe  firtt  appearance  of  this  rision  was 
tbat  of  a  eelestial  city,  all  of  sapphire,  circling  a  lake  of  asnre,  while  fse  away  in 
aacasareless  distanoe,  legions  of  angelic  hosts— sbapeless  as  those  of  Rembrandt, 
deaeending  on  JaooVs  slomber,  bat  giring  Uke  them  the  sense  of  winged  glories, 
vere  nnged*  while  tents  and  paTÜions  of  Tiolet  and  gold  behind  them«  seemed  to 
bsipcak  a  martial  array.  Presently  these  splendonrs  became  all  oonfiised ;  and 
thea  a  sterner  grandeor  reigned ;  a  soene  of  hnge  porple  carems  and  golden  rocks, 
bot  beside  a  sapphire  sea  stndded  with  Islands  of  deeper  «old ;  and  then  the  coloon 
Unded,  and  faded,  and  nothing  bot  one  heap  of  parpTe  cloads  fiUed  the  place  of 
Ihe  gorgeoei  Tision ;  and  I  was  alone  with  the  rode«  the  snow,  and  the  Stars." 

At  midnight,  the  partj  started  agun : 

Thers  was  no  moonlighi— the  only  elemental  felidty  wanting  to  onr  enterprise 
the  Stars  and  the  rifer  relieved  the  darkness,  whieh  was  also  broken  by 
oos  lantems,  which  were  ahready  liglrted«  and  shone  among  the  bristUng  eor- 
aiess  ef  the  rock  below  me,  Uke  hnge  dnUglow-wofins." 

**  When  we  began  to  aseend  the  snow  was  iband  so  hard  and  so  steep,  that  we 
wne  obliged  to  paase  erery  ten  paces,  while  the  gnides,  with  hatchets,  cnt  steps. 
Bvery  one,  I  beliere,  performs  some  part  weU ;  at  least,  few  are  withoat  some  grace 
er  power,  whieh  the^  sie  frand  to  possess  in  a  peeoliar  degree,  if  the  proper  ooca- 
■OD  oeenrs  to  loose  it  into  action ;  and  I  performed  the  stimpine  part  admirabl j. 
'Whfle  we  stood  stiU,  I  feit  as  if  able  to  go  on ;  and  it  is  possible,  that  if  the  progress 
had  always  been  as  diffiealt,  and  conseqaently  as  slow,  and  as  replete  with^  stop- 
I  mi^t  erentnaUy  have  leached  the  sommit — anless  first  ftt>sen;  bot, 
lilf  fm  me,  these  oeeaaons  of  halting  soon  oeased,  for  tbe  snow  became  so 
by  only  stnUng  to  the  knees  in  it  at  eaeh  step,  yon  coold  advaaoe  with- 


«aneki 


Bad  Symptoms  soon  began  to  manifest  themselves : 

'^The  rarity  of  the  atmosf^iera  now  began  to  afleet  ns ;  and  as  the  disoider  re- 
siliiag  from  this  canse  was  moro  impartia!  than  the  distribntion  of  moscnlar  acti- 
yjjtw^  onr  eonditlon  was,  for  a  short  time,  almost  equalised ;  ereu  Mr.  Bosworth  feit 
nitnt  nansea  and  hMdach,  whUe  I  onlv  feit,  in  addition  to  the  distress  of  in- 
maiing  wcakness,  the  taste  or  scent  of  blood  in  the  moath,  as  it  were,  abont  to 
bellt  ftmn  the  nostrils.** 

lYiejr  thos  reached  the  Ghrand  Plateau — a  long  field  of  snow  in  the 
hosom  of  the  highest  pinnade  of  the  moontain — ^which,  being  nearij 
lerel»  was  mach  less  distressing  to  traverse  than  the  previous  slopes ; 
bat  just  before  the  commencement  of  the  next  ascent,  which  rose  in  a 
Tast  dim  coire,  Mr.  Bosworth  tumed  back  to  saj,  that  Mr.  Talfourd, 
Jim.  was  so  much  affected  bj  the  elevation,  that  his  guido  thought  it 
aeoessary  he  should  retum.  The  joung  gentleman  himself  was 
ansioos  to  proceed,  quite  satisfied,  if  he  might  onlj  rest  for  a  verj  little 
time,  he  conld  go  on ;  but  the  guides  shook  their  heads ;  and  as  the 
ftther  could  not  proceed  without  the  son,  the  further  prosecution  of 
At  adventure  was  abandoned.  Seijeant  Talfourd,  with  his  usual 
modestjr»  dedares  that  he  should  not  have  had  muscular  pliancj  left  to 
rsse  a  foot  up  a  step  of  the  long  staircase,  which  the  guides  are  obliged 
to  cut  in  its  frosen  snow;  but  he  remained  to  be  tried.  It  is  astonish- 
11^  when  the  last  point  to  be  attained  is  within  the  grasp,  what  will 
be  midergone  rather  than  fail.  Mr.  Bosworth  and  a  Single  other 
inember  (S*  the  partj  reached  the  summit,  while  the  gaUant  Seijeant, 
shrinking  from  &e  gaze  of  the  peasants,  who  no  longer  waved  handa 
and  handkerchiefs  or  dropped  curtsejs,  thought,  as  he  dismounted 
mobaerved  at  ^e  hotel,  of  the  feelings  with  which  Napoleon  must 
bare  shnmk  into  Pttis  from  Wateiloo. 
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DESCENT    OF    THE    RIVER. 

BY  W.  FKANCIS  AIN8W0RTH. 
(SECOND  PBOGBESS.) 

Tbe  steamer  agrotoid. — The  black  Manbij,  or  Magog. — The  Roman  and  Arabian 
passes  of  Eupbrates. — A  skinnish. — Arab  encampment. — Ruins  and  traditions 
of  BaUis. — Unndof;  park  of  tbe  Persian  satraps, — Gigantic  llzards. — Anizah 
Arabs  and  their  cbienains. 

On  the  3l6t  of  March,  the  steamer  dropped  down  the  river,  a  distance 
of  about  five  miles,  to  a  point  which  Colonel  Chesnej  considered  to 
approximate  nearest  to  the  site  of  HierapoliSy  a  citj  which  took  pre- 
cedence  for  its  riches  and  sanetitj  over  all  others  in  Ihis  part  of  87118, 
and  which  we  made  an  excursion  to  the  same  daj. 

A  due  observance  of  the  Ist  of  April  was  not  omitted,  although  so 
far  away  from  our  native  land;  for  we  had  not  prosecuted  our  descent 
manj  miles,  on  the  foUowing  morning,  ere  the  steamer,  £rom  a  deoep- 
tion  caused  bj  the  reflection  of  the  sun,  ran  directlj  upon  a  shallow 
bank,  and  that,  unluckilj,  at  a  moment  when  the  waters  were  falling 
rapidly.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  paddles  were  backed,  that  anchors 
were  carried  out  astem,  and  that  every  possible  effort  was  made  to 
extricate  her;  there  we  stuck  irrecoverablj,  tili  a  fortunate  rise  in  the 
waters  should  come  to  our  rescue. 

The  bank  on  which  the  steamer  had  grounded  laj  nearlj  mid- 
cbannel;  and  the  deep  waters  were  ibund  to  have  at  this  point  as  mach 
as  four  hundred  and  twentj  jards  in  width,  and  were  separated  from 
the  Sjrian  side  bj  a  small  Island. 

The  spot  where  we  were  thus  fixed  was  not,  however,  void  of  in- 
terest ;  it  possessed  some  scenic  beauty,  ruins  of  a  bjgone  ci^  not  far 
off,  and  historical  associations  that  were  attached  to  the  immediate 
neighbourhood. 

On  both  sides,  were  level  grassj  plaios,  oovered  with  greensward, 
enlivened,  at  this  season  of  the  jear,  by  innumerable  flowering  plants, 
and  tenanted  by  pastoral  Arabs  and  their  flocks.  These  rieh  lowlands 
were  encompassed  on  all  sides  by  hills  of  slight  elevation,  but  which 
were  more  lofty  to  the  south,  where  a  ränge,  several  hundred  feet  in 
height,  advanced  in  a  west  and  east  direction  across  the  river. 

It  was  in  the  dark  and  narrow  ravine,  by  which  the  Euphrates 
forced  its  way  through  this  ränge,  that  there  occurred  traces  of  a 
bridge  and  causeway  without  the  slopes ;  and  in  another  ravine  close 
by  were  the  ruins  of  a  Station,  now  called  Kixi  Manbij,  or  the  Black 
Magog,  in  contradistinction  fj*om  Manbij,  or  Hierapolis  itself,  and  of 
which  renowned  city  it  was  at  once  the  port  and  harboor  and  the  point 
of  passage  of  the  Euphrates. 

The  ravine  in  which  these  ruins  were  situated,  yawned  with  open 
mouth  upon  the  river-side,  but  narrowed  gradually  towards  the 
mountain,  having  also  a  lesser  chasm,  which  brandied  off  to  the 
north.  The  ruins  were  of  a  very  fragmentary  character,  consisting 
chiefly  of  the  remains  of  dwelling-houses  enclosed  within  a  rüde  ram* 
part,  which  crossed  the  rocky  chasm  at  its  mouth,  then  domb  the  broken 
outline  of  the  encompassing  heights,  and  swept  along  the  rest  of  the 
hills,  to  meet  again  at  the  inner  termination  of  the  ravine. 

A  peculiarly  characteristic  feature  was  further  imparted  to  the  spot 
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bj  tiers  of  cavems,  some  of  which  were  sepulchraly  bat  the  greater 
ptrt  old  rock-dwellingSy  and  which  eyerywhere  dotted  the  terrace,  that 
rose  like  a  dark  wall  above  the  stone  and  ruin-clad  acelivities  beneath. 

There  were  no  inhabitants,  nor  were  there  anj  traces  of  its  ever 
baTing  been  tenanted  eince  the  Muhammadan  era.  But  there  were 
plentj  of  wild  animals ;  real  Asiatic  rejnards  in  abondance,  and  who, 
no  doabty  bj  their  greater  sagacitj  and  marvellous  speciousness,  thus 
held  their  homes  amid  the  more  noisy  and  numerous  troops  of  idle, 
plajful,  and  wajward  jackals.  At  all  times,  these  denizens  of  the 
'^black  port"  were  sure  to  be  met  with ;  but  while  the  jackals  tumbled 
awi^  among  the  stones,  with  an  admirable  mixture  of  f un  and  fear, 
leynard,  of  whom  the  old  poet  so  jostlj  observes,  that  he  cannot  see 
right  wiihout  looking  askance,  stood  with  ears  erect,  at  the  mouth  of 
his  cayerned  home,  watching  the  intruders,  with  the  usual  passionless 
obliqnitj  of  his  nature.  There  were,  also,  plenty  of  rock-partridges, 
biids  which  pozsle  the  English  sportsman  on  his  arrival  in  the  East,  bj 
numing  with  great  swiftness  behmd  stones,  and  seldom  taking  to  wing. 

This  ancient  Zeugma  and  pass  of  the  Euphrates,  although  unknown 
to  modern  geographj  tili  the  arrival  here  of  the  expedition,  was  of 
eonsiderable  importance  in  ancient  times,  as  well,  also,  as  during  the 
middle  ages.  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  748)  sajs  the  merchants,  going  from 
Syria  to  Seleucia  and  Babylon,  cross  the  Euphrates  in  the  parallel 
of  Anthemnsia,  in  Mesopotamia.  Four  schaeni  from  the  river  is  Barn* 
bjce ;  and  when  the  river  is  passed,  the  road  leads  across  the  desert 
to  Soenae.  The  passage  here  alluded  to  as  being  at  a  distance  of  four 
adisni  from  Bambyce,  or  Manbij,  woald  appear  to  correspond  with  the 
ooe  now  in  consideration.  The  site  of  Anthemusia  remains  to  be  dis- 
eorered ;  but  it  appears  to  have  been  situated  between  the  Euphratea 
and  the  Bilecha  River,  because  it  is  not  noticed  bj  Isidorus  of  Charax 
as  being  on  the  latter  river,  with  the  sites  of  Alama,  a  fortified  place 
with  a  rqjal  mansion,  and  lehnte,  infamous  for  the  defeat  of  Crassus, 
and  because  Strabo  notices  it  as  being  Kara^  or  ^^  near  to,"  the  Zeugma 
in  qoestion.  The  province  of  same  name  was  of  eonsiderable  ex- 
tent.  Flinj  (v.  c.  xxiv.)  and  Tacitns  (vi.  c.  xli.)  notice  Anthe- 
musia and  Nikephorium  together ;  Strabo  extends  the  province  to  the 
hanks  of  the  Khaboras ;  and  Ammianus  (xiv.  c  ix«)  places  Batnae,  or 
Saruj,  in  the  same  municipality.  The  ScensB  of  Strabo  appears,  from 
the  distancea  given,  to  hove  been  at  the  site  of  Takrit,  and  the  Csenae 
of  Xenophon  at  Sann,  to  either  of  which  places  this  passage  would 
lead,  hy  crossing  the  heart  of  Mesopotamia. 

There  are  few  spots  throughout  Anterior  Asia  which  are  so  pro- 
nising  in  disooverj,  within  a  small  Space,  as  the  lower  part  of  the 
eoarse  of  the  Büecha  and  Khaboras  rivers.  Within  this  limited  tract, 
travdlers  maj  find  vestiges  of  Anthemusia,  Foljtelia,  Diosphage» 
Stratonioe,  Alama,  Ichnae,  Zenodotium,  Eleia,  and  Bethammarisy 
iHiich,  with  the  Apammaris  of  the  table,  wero  near  the  Euphrates^ 
between  Cecilia  and  Eragiza. 

The  ignorance  which  has  hitherto  existed  regarding  the  true  Posi- 
tion of  this  Zeugma  on  Euphrates  has  led  to  unavoidable  confusion  in 
Ustorj.  Thus,  Zozimus  (lib.  iii.  c.  xli.)  having  said  that  the  Emperor 
Julian,  in  his  Oriental  progress,  arrived  in  five  dajs  at  Hierapolis, 
where  he  had  ordered  all  the  boats  to  be  assembled,  created  a  real 
difficultj  in  the  waj  of  accurate  criticism  and  commentarj.  "  Qßäs 
mm  exMmei^**  §ajB  the  intelligent  CellariuSy  **  ad  Euphraten  Hiera- 
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poÜm  sUam^  ut  naves  ibi  convenire  potuerint  f  Sed  lange  a  ßumme 
reduxU  PtolenuBum  :  Sirabo  quatuor  SehiBnis."  The  Theodoaiaii 
tables  are  more  accnrate  than  Strabo  in  the  distances  given  of  the 
Zeugma  from  Hierapolis,  which  thej  place  at  twentj-four  Boman 
miles,  corresponding  preciselj  to  the  existing  distance. 

These  facta  leave  little  doubt,  theo,  that  the  Black  Manbij  was  the 
port  at  which  Julian  assembled  his  fleet,  which  consisted  of  deven 
hundred  yessels ;  and  that  it  was  also  the  point  at  which  he  pasaed  the 
river,  acoording  to  his  histonao,  Ammianns  Mareellinas,  bj  a  double 
bridge  of  boats  fixed  bj  iron  chains  to  the  rocks. 

What  is  more  amusing  is,  that  D'Anville  rates  Bayer  for  having 
misqnoted  Strabo  in  the  passage  previouslj  allnded  to,  and  having 
placed  Edessa  at  a  distance  of  four  schsni  fzt>m  the  Enphrates;  errora 
which  lead  him  to  remark  that  Bayer  is  ^'  ttn  mtfarU  que  Ferudüüm 
n*a  point  rendu  habile  en  geographie,"  while  he  himself  applies  the 
distances  giren  by  the  Amasiyan  gec^rapher,  of  Bambyoe  from  the 
Euphrates,  to  that  of  Anthemusia  from  the  same  rirer.  The  mistake 
as  to  Edessa  is  made  by  Strabo  himself,  who  says  (xvL  515),  **  Bo/i- 
ßvai,  fj  ra^E^cffdrav  col  lepovirdXcv  raXovnv  "— Bambyce,  which  is  also 
called  Edessa  and  Hierapolis. 

The  Arabs  were  familiär  with  what  they  designated  as  jisr,  **  the 
bridge,"  par  eminence^  in  this  neighbourhood ;  but  as  no  distances  are 
given,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  Uns  bridge  was  at  the  Castle 
of  the  Stars,  or  at  the  black  Manbij ;  considering,  howerer,  that  the 
former  was  a  favourite  residence  of  the  Abasside  and  Ayubite  sove- 
reigns,  while  the  latter  presents  no  Muhammadan  remains,  we  muat 
indine  to  the  site  of  the  Castle.  The  bridge  in  question  is  noticed  by 
Colins,  in  his  notes  upon  the  astronomy  of  AI  Fargani  (Alfraganius), 
who  resided  with  the  Khalif  AI  Mamnn  in  the  Castle  itself,  and  it  ia 
also  noticed  by  Schultens,  in  the  gec^raphical  commentaxy  attached  to 
the  Life  of  Salah-ud-din.* 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  Saracenic  Castle  is  nearer  to  EBera- 
polis  than  the  black  Manbij,  and  is  the  more  direct  way  to  the  district 
of  Saruj,  being  that  which  is  now  daily  used  by  the  Arabs.  If  iden- 
tified  with  Thilaticomum,  it  would  be  only,  according  to  the  Theo- 
doaian  tables,  ten  Boman  miles  from  the  dty  of  Atergatis;  and 
Visoount  FoUington  only  made  it  twelre  English  miles  from  the  Sigur, 
which  is  some  distance  northwards  of  it,  to  the  same  town.  Thus,  it 
wonld  appear  that  the  Station  and  bridge  frequented  by  the  merchants 
in  Strabo's  time,  and,  probably,  in  a  more  remote  antiquity,  and  at 
which  Julian  collected  his  fleet,  twenty-four  Roman  miles  from  Hiera- 
polis, was,  by  the  Huhammadans,  removed  further  up  the  riyer,  to  die 
more  open  and  agreeable  site  of  the  Castle  of  the  Stars. 

It  was  also  in  this  tract,  between  the  two  passes,  and  in  the  hill- 
encompassed  plains  by  which  we  were  surrounded,  that  Belisarius 
assembled  his  motley  hosts  of  lUyrians  and  Thradans,  Heruli  and 
Groths,  and  Moors  and  Vandals,  to  oppose  the  progress  of  Chosroea 
(Kusra  Anüshiriw&n.)  On  these  same  plains  he  recdved  the  Persian 
ambassador,  in  his  tent  of  coarse  linen,  while  his  wdl-mounted  horse 

*  The  remaios  of  a  bridge  at  Karm  Manb^  are  also  in  a  more  dilapidated  State 
than  at  Kal*eh  Nesjm,  where  the  slopes  ttUl  ezist  which  serred  «s  lindiog-placee 
mt  difierent  heighti  of  the  rirer.  The  Jitr  Manby  is  noticed  by  IdrisL  (Änbert's 
'Idriii,  p.  155.    Parii,  184a) 
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pursued  their  game,  in  apparent  indifference  to  the  proximitj  of  an 
enemj. 

The  neighbouring  plains,  we  have  previouslj  observed,  were 
eoTered  with  greensward  and  fioweriog  plants,  chiefly  Adonis,  chrys- 
anthemoniy  chamomile,  erysmium,  and  other  tetradjnamous  species. 
Tbe  lazuiioiu  Arabs  disdained  to  remain  where  these  gifts  of  nature 
were  periahing  or  withered.  We  had,  during  our  detention,  manj 
opportunities  of  aeeing  them  move  their  tents  the  moment  the  grase 
«round  began  to  diimnish,  and  tfaat  for  a  very  sensible  reasoo ;  and 
thns  thej  were  perpetually  changing  from  one  bed  of  Towers  to 
aaother. 

The  adjacent  hüls  were  Toid  of  wood,  and  could  onlj  boaet  of  a 
fioweriog  aboond  shrub,  and,  on  the  higbest  parts,  of  a  dwarf  plum,  or 
aloe ;  bot  there  was  abundanoe  of  the  pretty  little  Mimosa  agrestis. 
GonaidflimMe  qnantities  of  ground  potatoes,  or  ediUe  fungi,  apparently  a 
apecäes  of  subterranean  lyooperdon,  or  rhizopogon,  were  also  obtained 
from  these  hüls.  They  were  fonnd  by  the  Anibs  at  the  foot  of  the 
hüls,  and  at  a  depth  of  about  five  inches.  From  the  Mesopotamian 
aide  we  also  obtained  a  crocusy  the  bulb  of  which  was  as  sweet  as  an 
almond. 

Attempts  had  been  made,  during  our  detention,  to  establish  Com- 
munications with  the  steamer  Tigris :  a  messenger  had  been  sent,  and 
Durwiah  *Ali  had  come  to  inform  us  that  she  lay  in  a  similar  predica- 
ment  with  ourselves.  Fitgames,  who  had  gone  down  the  river  with 
the  rafty  acoompanied  by  Sayyid  'Ali  and  a  Seaman  or  two,  also  joined 
VBf  with  the  news  of  his  having  been  upset  in  a  rocky  pass ;  that 
some  of  the  heary  weights  had  faUen  in  deep  water,  and,  indeed,  that 
they  had  had  considerable  difficulty  in  saving  themselves  and  crew. 

Döring  the  same  interval,  amicable  relations  were  established  with 
the  Arabs,  and  Colonel  Chesney  did  eyexything  in  his  power  to  con- 
cüiate  the  opposite  tribes,  between  whom  there  was  a  blood  feud,  but 
in  Tain.  The  Mesopotamian  Arabs  were  espedaUy  wüd  and  unoouth, 
and  they  were  sereral  times  trooblesome  and  threatening  towards  par- 
ties  aahore,  and  particularly  so  to  the  sunreyors.  Since  the  death  of 
Seijeant  Sym,  Lieut.  Murphy  had  an  assistant  in  the  person  of 
Corporal  Ghreenhül,  a  man  of  infinite  simplidty  of  mind,  strictly 
atteotiTe  to  discipline,  and  a  careful  observer.  '*  Please,  sir,"  said  the 
CQcporal  one  day  to  Murphy,  who  was  making  vain  endeavours  to 
kvel  his  theodoüte,  every  now  and  then  jostled  against  by  some  rüde, 
sneeiing  Arab— ''  please,  sir,  may  I  chai^  these  people  P*  But  this 
was  considered  too  abrupt  a  mode  of  proceeding,  although  many,  who, 
at  home,  simper  sentimentally  oonceming  aboriginal  protection,  are 
httle  aware  of  the  trials  to  which  persona  of  refined  manners  and 
edncated  aenaibüity  are  subjected  to,  when  placed  in  contact  with  the 
fierce  inaolence  and  reckless  cupidity  of  savages. 

The  Shdkh  of  the  Syrian  Arabs  had  placed  us  under  great  obliga- 
tions  by  his  kind  supplies  of  milk,  eggs,  fowls,  &o.,  and  he  was  one 
day  inrited  on  board  by  the  Colonel,  and  presented  with  a  single- 
barreUed  gnn»  which  was,  at  his  particular  request,  ioaded  with  ball. 
On  his  retum,  the  boat,  under  charge  of  Mr.  Hector  and  four  seamen, 
was  obBged  to  take  the  Mesopotamian  side,  in  order  to  get  beyond  the 
iiiand,  aad  so  sooner  did  it  reach  the  shore,  than  the  Arabs  opened  a 
desnhory  fire  at  the  Sheikh,  totally  regardlesa  of  our  party,  who,. 
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being  unarmedy  were  forced  to  shelter  themselves  in  the  bottom  of  the 
boat.  The  Shelkh,  howeyer,  used  bis  new  fowling-piece  with  eSectp 
for,  firing  ixito  the  crowd  of  his  assailants,  he  hit  one  of  them  in  the 
arm,  breaking  the  bone  above  the  wrist  At  the  same  time,  the 
transaction  being  observed  from  the  ship,  a  carronade  was  fired  over 
the  heads  of  the  crowd,  which  had  the  effect  of  dispersing  it  at  once, 
and  of  relieving  our  men  from  their  awkward  position.  When,  afler- 
wards,  we  went  to  see  the  wounded  man,  the  grief  for  his  misfortune 
was  entirelj  absorbed  by  the  prospect  of  revenge.  "  Inshallah !"  he 
Said,  "  1  shall  get  well,  and  have  mj  turn!" 

The  month  of  April  was  now  fast  going  bj,  and  the  swallows  were 
actuaUj  beginning  to  build  in  our  paddle-boxes ;  but  this  did  not 
discompose  us,  as  we  knew  füll  well  that  this  was  a  good  sign;  for  all 
antiquity  is  familiär  with  the  fact,  that  those  houses,  and  eyen  cities, 
which  the  swallow  did  not  frequent,  were  doomed  to  misfortune.  At 
length,  a  slow  but  steadj  rise  in  the  waters  manifested  itself,  and  one 
fine  morning  the  steamer  began  to  move,  anchors  were  again  carried 
out,  the  steam  was  got  up,  and  after  a  little  anxious  exertion,  to  our 
infinite  satisfaction,  the  vessel  was  liberated,  and  fioated  awaj. 

Jojfullj  we  proceeded  down  the  river,  bidding  farewell,  as  we 
passed  them  for  the  last  time,  to  the  '^  iron  gates"  of  the  black  Manbij, 
nor  stopping  tUl  we  came  to  another  narrow  pass,  which  had  been  the 
scene  of  the  raft's  misfortunes.  Here,  however,  we  were  soon  joined 
bj  the  Tigris  steamer,  which  had  been  set  free  bj  the  same  fortunate  ' 
rise  in  the  waters,  and  which,  being  the  lightest  of  the  two  vessels, 
was  left  to  assist  in  the  recovery  of  some  of  the  lost  objects,  a  task 
which  was  hopeless  with  regard  to  the  major  part ;  for  the  waters 
were  swifb  and  deep,  and  the  rush  through  the  rock-bound  Channel 
was  quite  irresistible. 

We,  on  our  part,  sped  onwards  to  where  the  Valley  of  the  river 
began  to  widen,  the  banks  being  occupied  by  stony  and  pebbly  plaina, 
upon  one  of  which  we  observed,  on  the  Mesopotamian  aide,  a  large 
isolated  mass  of  rock,  apparently  hoUowed  like  a  monolithic  temple. 
Beyond  this,  the  river  took  a  long  westerly  bend,  between  low  rangea 
of  chalk  hüls,  which  terminated,  on  the  Syrian  side,  in  a  tal,  or  mound, 
with  a  Muhammadan  saint's  tomb  on  the  summit,  and  which  was 
designated  as  that  of  Sheikh  'Arudi.  This  was  the  site  of  Emgiza  of 
Ptolemy,  and  Erachiha  of  the  Theodosian  Tables,  which  place  it  at  a 
distance  of  twenty-five  Roman  miles  from  HierapoUs,  and  sizteen 
from  Barbalissus ;  but  we  did  not  stop  to  explore  the  traoes  of  this 
ancient  site. 

At  this  point,  the  country  lowered  on  both  sides  into  extensive  open 
grassy  plains,  which  stretched  away  as  far  as  the  eye  oould  reach ; 
and  äiese  were  occupied,  on  the  Mesopotamian  side,  by  the  encamp- 
ment  of  the  Beni  Fakhal  Arabs,  which,  from  its  great  extent  and 
populousness,  presented  a  scene  such  as  we  not  only  had  not  hitherto 
witnessed,  but  had  never  anticipated,  and  which  filled  us  with  wonder 
and  astonishment 

The  encampment  extended,  in  fact,  for  several  miles  continuonsly 
over  the  piain.  It  was  like  the  assemblage  of  a  vast  army,  living  in 
a  city  of  tents,  while  all  around  the  piain,  on  every  spot  to  which  the 
eye  directed  itself,  were  groups  of  cameis,  or  herds  of  catüe  and  sheep. 

The  buAtle  which  the  sudden  approach  of  the  steamer  oocasioned^ 
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added,  in  no  small  degree»  to  the  strangeness  of  the  scene.  Men, 
women,  and  children  were  observed,  as  we  came  nearer,  to  Stretch  in 
fines  the  whole  length  of  the  encampment :  we  could  not  form  an 
estimate  of  the  manj  thousands  that  there  must  have  been ;  but  the 
warrion  were  hastening,  some  to  their  horses,  others  apparenüj  to 
the  tent  of  the  Sheikh,  while  a  few  were  alreadj  mounted,  and  can- 
tered  along  the  banks  of  the  riTer,  brandishing  their  spears,  as  if  in 
defiance. 

The  ordinarj  residence  of  the  Beni  Fakhal  is  at  Balis,  on  the 
Sjrian  aide ;  but  thej  had  fled,  before  the  exactions  of  Ibrahim  Fäshii, 
to  the  Mesopotamian  territory,  and  had  thus  withdrawn  themselves 
from  his  role.  This  was  the  main  cause  of  the  anxietj  exhibited  at 
oor  appearance ;  for  thej  thought  that  the  Pasha  had  found  some  new 
means  of  reaching  them. 

The  extenty  the  populousness,  and  the  mobility  of  one  of  these 
great  encampments  of  Arabs  cannot  be  easily  conceived.  It  is  more 
iike  an  assembkge  of  birds  or  animals  than  a  congregation  of  human 
beings  and  their  dweIHngs.  It  is  a  black  moring  expanse,  füll  of  lifo, 
bot  with  nothing  that  one  would  not  fancj  that  an  inundation  of  rain, 
or  a  blast  of  the  desert  wind,  would  not  sweep  awaj  at  once  from  the 
aorface  of  the  earth. 

After  passing  the  Arabian  camp,  the  steamer  brought  to  in  a 
narrow,  but  deep  Channel,  which  was  separated  from  the  main  stream 
hj  a  wooded  Island.  This  was  inmiediatelj  below  some  chalk  diffs, 
whidx  extended  thence,  in  a  southerlj  direction,  past  the  ruins  of 
Balis,  to  approach  the  river  again,  at  a  distance  of  about  ten  geo- 
graphic  miles,  and,  therefore,  at  or  near  the  site  of  the  Athis  of 
Ptolemj,  and  of  the  Peutingerian  Tables. 

The  riyer  itself  wound  in  a  south-easterlj,  and  then  southerlj 
direction,  thus  leaving  between  it  and  the  high  ground  an  extensive 
tract  of  low  lands,  which  were  covered  with  greensward,  flowering 
plants,  and  jungle,  and  which  were  once  the  site  of  the  hunting-park 
of  the  Persian  satrap,  Belesis,  deyastated  and  destrojed  bjthe  jounger 
Cjms. 

The  ruins  of  the  town  or  port  of  Balis  were  distant  a  little  more 
than  two  miles  from  the  Station  where  the  steamer  brought  to ;  and 
from  the  same  point  a  canal  formerlj  took  its  departure,  to  pass  by 
the  town  itself,  the  cavity  of  which,  about  a  hundred  feet  in  width, 
being  not  only  quite  evident,  but  still  in  places  containing  water. 
Thia  canal  appears  to  correspond  to  the  Daradax  of  Xenophon,  which 
that  historian  describes  as  being  a  plethrum  in  width  at  its  origin, 
and  which,  from  that  circumstance,  oould  hardly  have  been  a  spring ; 
besides  that,  on  another  occasion,  the  same  auäior  describes  another 
and  similar  derivative  from  the  river,  by  a  particular  name,  as  in  the 
ease  of  the  Masca.  This  canal  is  alluded  to  by  Golius,  who  quotes 
the  authority  of  Takut,  that  in  his  time — that  is  to  say,  the  eighteenth 
Century  of  the  Christian  era — ^the  Euphrates  had  insensibly  left  Balis  at 
a  distance  of  several  miles. 

Balis  ia  the  port  of  Aleppo,  from  which  dty  it  is  distant  abottt  fifty 
miles,  and  as  we  had  to  enter  into  communication  with,  and  receive 
Stores  from  that  commercial  centrc,  we  remained  at  this  remarkable 
•ite  for  a  short  time. 

The  minB  of  the  old  town  of  Ba*lis  were  partly  Boman  and  partly 
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Muhammadan.  The  chief  Temnaat  of  the  fonner  epoch  was  a  eqnare 
tower,  with  a  wall  twelve  feet  thick,  but  graduallj  falling  to  pieces. 
One  side  had  oompletely  given  waj ;  bat  it  was  afterwarda  repaired, 
and  provided  with  a  door-waj  bj  the  expedition  under  Lynch  and 
Campbell,  and  was  made  a  depot.  The  ruins  of  Muhammadan  timea 
were  more  numerous  and  conspicuoas ;  among  these  was  a  handsome 
Minar,  an  octagonal  tower  of  three  stories,  rising  from  a  sqnare  base 
of  seventj-five  feet,  and  having  an  interior  staircase,  several  saints' 
tombs,  Saraoenicarchee,  and  frogments  of  other  edifices  and  stmctnres. 

The  name  of  Balis,  aa  well  also  as  the  classical  rendering  of  the 
name  of  the  Persian  satrap,  Belesis,  appears  to  be  deriYed  from  the 
well-known  Bai  or  Baal,  Lord,  &c.;  and  for  which  we  have  the 
equally  familiär  modifications  of  Bei,  in  the  Scriptores^  Jupiter  Belus 
in  the  Boman  mjthologj,  and  Beal  in  the  Druidical  or  Hello- Arkite 
worship.  The  leamed  editors  of  Panooucke's  Plinj  (Notes  to  Book  vi. 
p.  318,)  attached  so  much  importance  to  this  place,  from  its  name, 
as  t«  advocate  its  being  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Bai,  which  the 
Boman  historian  alludes  to  as  existing  long  ailer  the  destmction  of 
Babylon;  but  the  distanoe  of  the  temple  alluded  to  from  Babjloa 
identifies  it  more  probablj  with  that  of  Borsippa,  the  ruins  of  which 
are  now  designated  as  the  Bir^s  Nimrdd.* 

By  some  curious  permutation,  the  ori^  of  which  is  not  readily 
perceired,  Balis  is  designated  bj  the  name  of  Barbalissus  in  the 
Theodosian  Tables,  and  Barbarissus  bj  Ptolemj.  The  Ajubite 
prince  and  geographer,  Abu-1-fada,  notices  the  town  under  the  name 
of  Balis,  as  a  Station  for  the  vessels  intending  to  descend  the 
Euphrates,  in  order  to  reach  Irak  'Arabi.  This  was  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  thirteenth  centurj,  (AbulphedsB  Tabula  Syrise,  p.  65, 130,) 
and  Muhammadan  tradition  attributes  its  downfal  to  a  church  schism, 
that  led  to  most  disastrous  consequences  in  the  sixteenth  Century. 

A  certain  dissenter  from  the  receired  yersions  of  the  Ki^n  being 
expelled  from  Lesser  Asia  for  hia  unorthodox  tenets,  took  refuge  at 
this  spot,  where  he  offered  to  prove  the  accuracy  of  bis  doctrine  to 
the  Wuzir  of  Aleppo,  by  the  usual  Shibboleth  of  a  mirade.  For  this 
purpose,  a  manuscript  oopy  of  the  Eurdn,  and  a  yirgin  book  were 
buried  in  a  certain  place,  where  they  were  carefully  shut  up,  and  the 
place  sealed.  After  forty  days'  assiduous  prayer,  the  books  were 
reproduced,  and  the  blank  pages  were  found  to  be  occupied  by  a 
Version  of  the  Kur&n,  with  such  alterations  as  the  dissenter  advocated. 
Henceforward  he  was  known  by  the  name  of  Shaltän  K^li,  which 
may  be  politely  translated  as  the  servant  of  Satan ;  but  great  dissen- 
sions  sprang  up  between  his  foUowers  and  Üie  M6]l&hs  and  KäfÜeh, 
the  ecdesiastical  authorities  of  Aleppo,  and  which  tenninated  in  a 
terrible  slaughter  of  the  latter  at  moming  prayers.  The  Emperor 
Sulam4n  I.  was  so  enraged  at  this  act,  that  he  ordered  an  army  to  be 
sent  to  Aleppo  and  Ba'Us,  to  put  all  the  inhabitants,  without  distinc- 
tion,  to  death ;  and  a  part  of  tiiose  of  Aleppo  were  only  saved  by  the 
influence  of  the  Wuzir,  who  was  a  hump-backed  son  of  the  Sultan's, 
and  hence  designated  as  Al-'anjir,  "the  bearer  of  the  world."  The 
Oriental  idea  of  an  Atlas  being  apparently  much  more  simple  than 

*  The  BaliB  aod  port  of  the  Sjmns  waf  also  the  Batlitz  Pthora  of  BaalxiL. 
(BeDJamin  of  Tadebu    Translated  tiy  Asher.    LondoD,  1840.) 
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the  long  dispoted  ä/i^  <x^'^  ^  ^®  father  of  poetiy.  Balis,  how- 
erer,  fdil  irreooYerablj ;  and  as  the  seeds  of  dissent  were  only 
amothered,  bot  not  eztinguished,  and  a  double  alangbter  had  not  either 
proved  or  di^roved  the  oommentary,  the  "  Bearer  of  the  World"  was 
poifioned  in  the  ^»npaägn  of  1553. 

RamHing  among  the  ruins,  I  one  daj  stumbled  upon  a  cave,  in 
which  a  holj  man  was  buried,  and  which  is  an  unusual  mode  of  sepul- 
ture.  A  nnmber  of  old  Roman  eopper  coins  had  been  plaoed  as  votive 
offerings  at  the  head  of  the  corpse,  and  as  (had  this  even  been  the 
tomb  of  Shaitan  KuH  himself )  I  was  not  troubled  with  scrnples  as  to 
refined  points  of  Mnhammadan  ecdesiastical  law»  I  took  them  away 
with  me  for  further  examination.  It  was  quite  a  ready-made  museum 
of  Balisian  antiqnitiea. 

We  found  oorselTes  at  Balis  getting  into  quite  a  new  world,  in  what 
regards  the  objects  of  natnre,  by  which  we  were  surrounded.  Here 
the  tamariZy  with  its  fine  pointed  leaves  .and  deep  green  tinge,  and 
which  afterwards  constitnted  the  chief  part  of  the  jnngle  along  the 
banks  of  the  riTer,  mada  its  first  appearance.  Twenty-three  new 
l^antB  were  also  met  with,  which  followed  ns  for  upwards  of  a  hundred 
miles  down  the  river.  The  drcumscription  of  a  peculiar  Vegetation 
to  difierent  spots  was  remarkable.  Some  tracts  were  covered  with 
eochkaria;  others  solely  with  pansies»  or  heart's-ease;  others  again 
with  sedges  and  grass.  Many  of  the  flowers  of  spring,  belonging  to 
iamilies  rieh  in  beantiful  forma — as  the  AmaryllidsBy  Asphodeliae^ 
TiiliaceiP,  and  Melanthacoro  were  also  marked  by  a  gorgeousness  of 
eokmr  which  spoke  of  a  dimate  becoming  more  strictly  OrientaL 

Animals  and  birds  were  equally  abundant,  and  appeared  by  their 
nombera  to  vindicate  to  the  piain  its  Claims  to  be  considered  as  the 
himting-park  of  the  Persian  satraps  of  old.  Lynch  alone  stumbled 
upon  a  vpedmea  of  the  monarch  of  the  forest ;  but  wild  boars,  jackals» 
•od  foxeSy  espedally  the  former,  were  extremely  numerous.  Almost 
immediatdly  after  our  arriyal,  a  boar,  sow,  and  a  young  pig  were 
driren  ont  of  the  little  island  close  by,  and  took  to  the  water,  but  the 
men  gave  chase  in  a  boat,  and  all  three  were  captured  and  kiUed«  On 
another  occasion,  being  out  shooting  with  Colonel  Chesney  and  Charle- 
wood,  we  tumed  up  fourteen  pigs  in  a  Single  spot,  one  of  which  was 
skot,  while  an  old  sow,  making  directly  towards  me,  who  had  only 
tmali-shot  in  my  fowling-piece,  put  me  in  a  State  of  great  trepidation. 

A  marked  feature  was  given  to  the  same  place  also  by  the  first 
appearanoe  of  that  beautiful  game  bird,  the  francolin,  (  Tetrao  franco* 
Hmu^)  oi  the  same  size,  and  very  like  onr  own  pheasant.  Landrails 
and  qoails  were  also  met  with.  Nubian  geese^  cormorants,  and  peli- 
caos  oecasionally  sped  their  way  up  the  river.  Large  flocks  of  storka 
asiembled  at  the  pools  formed  by  the  subüdence  of  the  river.  Nume- 
rous hawks  frequented  the  diffs,  and  owls  moped  among  the  ruins,  or 
sat  bünking  at  the  gambols  of  the  young  foxes.  There  were,  also» 
munerous  doves,  larks  (two  spedes),  several  finches,  the  beautiful  bee* 
eater,  and  the  green  crow : 

*•  Um  grwa  btidt  that  dwell 
In  radumt  fields  of  siphodeL** 

Bat  by  far  the  most  corions  animal  that  we  now  first  met  with  was  a 
gigantic  lizard,  of  the  genus  Ameiva^  or  Monitor,  which  dwelt  in  holea 
on  the  banka  of  the  river.    This  animal  was  well  known  to  anti- 
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quity.  Plinj  (üb.  viiL  cap.  Ix.)  notices  them  as  Lacerü  ArabuB 
CubitaleSy  upon  which  Cuyier  remarked,  that  the  Monitor  is  known  to 
flurpass  tbat  length.  Indeed,  we  found  them  nearlj  two  cubits  in 
length;  for  one»  which  was  dug  out  of  its  hole  at  Balis,  measured  two 
feet  six  inches ;  and  at  Bakkah,  I  saw  one  still  longer. 

One  dajy  during  the  navigation  of  the  river,  Serjeant-Major  Quin 
of  the  artUlery  came  running  to  me  hastilj,  to  see  a  gigantic  lizard, 
which  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  crocodile,  and  which  was  at  that 
moment  taking  to  the  water  from  off  a  sand-bank,  at  least  half  a  mile 
distant.  For  the  time,  I  feit  assured  that  this  was  a  crocodile ;  but  as 
no  reptiles  of  that  description  were  met  with  during  the  descent»  nor 
eould  we  ever  ascertain  the  existence  of  such  in  the  river  Euphrates, 
there  appears  everj  reason  to  believe  that  it  must  bare  been  a  large 
Monitor. 

That  camivorous  and  fierce  reptile,  of  the  turtle  tribe,  peculiar  to 
this  riyer,  and  hence  designated  bj  naturalists  as  the  Triojnfx  Huphra^ 
ticoy  abounded  at  this  place»  especiallj  in  shallow  offsets  from  the  rirer. 

While  at  Ba'lis,  we  were  occasionallj  troubled  bj  the  Badawin 
Arabs  of  the  Syrian  desert,  or  'Anizah»  as  the  collection  of  Sjrian 
tribes  are  called,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Shamar  Badawins  of 
Mesopotamia.  The  Beni  Fakhal,  and  most  of  the  tribes  living  on  the 
banks  of  the  rirer,  de  not,  howeTer,  belong  to  either  of  these  great 
divisions. 

On  one  occasion,  two  of  these  bold  maranders  sprang  out  of  the 
grass  close  to  the  ship,  and  captured  the  person  of  Corporal  Green- 
hill,  who  not  having  bis  officer  bj,  to  ask  permission  to  defend  him- 
self,  was  accordingly  quietlj  bereft  of  the  regimental  buttons  of  bis 
coat,  and  which,  no  doubt,  the  Arabs  mistook  for  gold. 

On  another  occasion,  we  tumed  out  from  an  alarm  given  of  Anizah 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  gave  chase  in  the  adjacent  hüls,  where 
Cleaveland  stumbled  upon  a  partj  whom  he  was  not  at  the  moment 
sufficientlj  well  supported  to  attack.  The  same  daj,  while  running 
plajrfullj  down  a  hUl,  Fitzjames  feil,  and  broke  the  small  bone  of  hia 
leg,  close  to  the  ankle.  This  was  not  more  serious  than  the  intermit* 
tent  feTer,  which  the  confinement  necessarilj  resulting  from  such  an 
accident  entailed  upon  bim.  The  interpreter,  Yüsüf  Sa'adä,  was  also 
robbed  bj  the  Arabs  on  bis  way  to  Aleppo. 

An  interview  was,  however,  brought  about,  through  the  medium  of 
DurwSsh  'Ali,  who  went  on  a  mission  to  the  Anizah,  protected  bj  bis 
disguise,  and  induced  some  of  the  more  powerful  sheikhs  to  pay  us  a 
Visit.  These  Arabs,  like  most  that  I  have  seen  that  were  of  noble 
Badawin  blood,  were  slim  and  fair,  and  exceedinglj  effeminate  and 
delicate.  Their  hair  was  plaited,  like  that  of  females ;  the  expression 
of  the  eye  and  brow  was  clear,  open,  and  pleasing.  There  was 
nothing  of  that  scintiUating  fierceness  which  gleams  from  beneath  the 
long  black  elf-locks  and  the  contracted  brows  of  the  experienced  robber 
of  the  desert.  Their  manners  were  refined,  and  füll  of  Oriental  repose 
and  dignity,  but  at  the  same  time  attended  by  no  small  portion  of  dis- 
Simulation,  as  was  more  particularly  manifested  on  the  occasion  of 
firing  the  carronade  for  their  amusement  and  instruction,  and  which 
they  begged  might  not  be  repeated,  they  were  so  terrified  by  it.  The 
hypocrites !  who  are  almost  born  with  spears  in  tbeir  hands !  The 
demands  for  apbrodisiacs  were  very  urgent,  and  were  as  constantly 
refused.     These  demands  were  gcnerally  made  through  a  second 
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person.  A  treaty  of  peace,  amitj,  and  good-will  was  written  and  signed 
hy  these  chieftains,  on  one  aide,  and  bj  the  colonel,  for  bis  sovereign, 
OD  the  other;  but  all  endeavonrs  to  persuade  tbem  to  entertain  friendly 
feefings  towards  the  Shamm&r,  or  Mesopotamian  Badawins,  were  yain. 
'*  Oar  fathers  haye  left  ns  that  blood  feud  to  fight  out,"  thej  would 
aajy  "  and  we  cannot  desecrate  their  beards." 


THE  WITCH  OF  SKERKIEVORE. 

A  liBaSHD  OF  THE  HJSBSIDES. 
BT  CHAKLB8  XACKAT. 


^  We  were  sisten,  listen  seren — 
Tb«  faiieft  women  under  hearen ; 
One  was  calm,  serene,  and  fair — 
One  had  locks  of  aabnm  hair — 
One  had  lins  like  parted  ehernes-^ 
One  bad  eneeks  like  aatomn 
One  had  eres  where  pity  glow'd — 
One  a  smile  wbere  love  abode ; 
Comely,  roddy,  graoeful,  tall ; 
And  I  the  faircst  of  them  all. 

Ob,  m 7  eisten,  sisten  sweet, 
Daneing  with  their  nimUe  feet, 
Mingling  voices  all  the  day 
In  a  happy  ronndelay. 
Wreathmg  flowen  to  bind  their  hair, 
With  their  smiles  dispelUng  care, 
Seattering  pleatnres  as  they  went, 
To  the  world*s  ennTuhment. 
Oh,  my  eisten  I  oh,  their  fbll ! 
Lore  dettroy'd  them  one  and  all  I 

Fairest  Uossoms  of  onr  clime, 
They  were  blighted  ere  their  time : 
One  was  settred  by  slander's  breath — 
One,  too  k>nng,  pined  to  death — 
One,  deeeived  and  smitten  low. 
In  her  raadness  lost  her  woe— 
One,  we  thooght  a  maiden  mild. 
In  her  flrenxy  slew  her  child — 
One,  with  hopes  and  passions  strong. 
Lired  for  Tengeance,  bnt  not  long: 
I  ahme  escaped  their  fiül, 
I  ahme,  amid  them  alL 

Kerer  bare  I  lored  a  man ; 
Kever  will  I — nerer  can  j 
teilen  nor  tear,  nor  passion-word 
Never  y et  my  beert  has  stirr'd ; 
Kever  shall  they :  Hate  is  free— 
Lote  abides  in  slarery. 
I  have  other  joys  than  this— 
HoCicr  pleasttrea,  fiereer  blies, 
As  npoo  the  winde  I  go, 
Flying,  floating,  to  and  fro  I 

Up  in  the  air  1  np  in  the  air ! 
In  Ibol  weather  and  in  &ir, 
I  haTe  made  a  compact  f^ee 
With  the  tpritei  of  air  and  sea, 

VOL.  VU. 


To  do  my  bidding  willingly. 
I  can  ride  the  fleetest  wind. 
And  leave  the  lasy  clonds  bebind, 
Or  swim  the  surf  where  breaken  roar, 
Amid  the  rocks  of  SkerrieTore^ 
Working  mischief  as  I  go 
Floating,  flying  to  and  m>  1 

ITp  in  the  air !  np  in  the  ur ! 
Before  the  watchman  is  aware  I 
I  loTc  to  nttle  the  chimneys  down, 
And  rock  the  belfries  of  the  town ; 
Oh  'tis  sweet  o*er  field  and  copse 
To  rush  from  the  barren  monntain-tops, 
To  Strip  the  garden  of  flower  and  fruit — 
To  tcatter  the  pine-trees  bnnch  and  root — 
To  loosen  the  wreaths  of  drifted  snow. 
And' roll  the  ayalanche  below. 

Ob,  'tis  sweet  to  ride  the  bUst, 
To  rend  the  sali  from  the  creiüung  mast — 
To  dash  the  billows  amid  the  dironds — 
To  hide  the  moon  in  the  driving  clonds — 
To  sweep  the  sailor  frvm  the  &ck. 
And  cast  bis  ship  on  the  rocks  a  wreck. 
And  drown  bis  last  expirinff  cry 
In  the  howl  of  tempests  mshing  by. 

Up  in  the  air !  np  in  the  air ! 
I  avenge  my  sisten  fhir, 
On  mankind  I  yent  my  wrath, 
Strewing  dangen  in  bis  path. 
For  tbis  Fye  made  a  compact  tree 
With  the  Sprites  of  air  and  sea, 
That  I  shall  me  etemally  1 
Bnt  hate  is  joy — and  tbis  is  mine. 
To  ride  the  wind,  to  sail  the  brine. 
And  work  fierce  mischief  as  I  go, 
Floadng,  flying  to  and  fto ! " 

Ye  that  sail  the  stormy  seas 

or  the  distant  Hebrides, 

By  8carba*s  rock,  and  Colonsay, 

And  Old  lona's  miostcr  gny, 

By  ihr  Tiree,  the  flowery  isle. 

And  Staffa's  wond'roos  caye  and  pile, 

By  Jora,  with  her  donble  hüls, 

Ajid  Skye,  fiur  looming,  seamed  with  rills, 

By  barren  Mnll  and  UUa's  shore, 

Beware  ihe  Witch  of  ^errierorel 
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THE  YICTDiS  OE  BOKHARA. 

Wraivtsr  mflj  be  tbe  opinionSy  as  to  the  poesibilitj  of  aTerting  the 
humiliating  blow  inflicted  upon  the  national  character  throughont 
Central  Asia,  bj  a  judicial  murder,  tacitlj  aoquiesced  in,  and  hj  a  silent 
Submission  to  the  treacherous  fanaticism  of  the  now  infamous  Amir 
N&sr  U114h,  there  can  be  eolj  one  ofönion  as  to  the  eztraordinarj  and 
inexplicable  supineness  with  which  the  transaction  and  its  results  have 
been  yiewed  bj  the  Britidi  government. 

It  appears  from  the  Bev.  Mr.  WolfiTa  enthusiastic  and  thoroughlj 
Christian  mission  in  search  of  our  suffering  countrymen»  that  the 
sanguinary  Axnir  defends  his  conduct  upon  the  plea  that  they  were  not 
acknowledg^d  by  the  British  government— an  ezcnse  to  which  fvrtfaer 
coimtenanee  was  lent  by  the  late  Govemor-General  of  India  having 
so  far  ezerted  himself  in  the  cause  of  two  British  officers,  as  to  chum 
them  from  the  Amir  as  ^'  gentlemen  traveUers"  who  had  got  astray« 

But  it  could  be  easily  shewn  that  the  said  officers  were  in  adnal 
political  correspondence  with  her  M^jesty's  embassies  at  Tihar4n  and 
Constantinople;  and  the  high  honour  and  integrity  of  both  are  too  w^ 
known  to  a^nit»  for  a  moment»  the  doubt,  that  when  one  of  them  held 
out  the  anticipation  (^  his  receiving  the  necessary  vouchers,  snffieient 
reascms  had  been  given  to  him  to  entertain  sudi  antidpations. 

This  semi-diplomatic  position  of  the  unfortunate  EngKshmen  left» 
howeyer,  an  excuse  for  government,  under  the  apparent  difficulties  of 
the  case,  to  disavow  them  ;  a  proceeding^  the  generoaity  or  humaaity 
of  which  few  will  be  found  to  readily  admit.  Further»  the  sufferers 
still  remained  British  officers,  and  as  such  alone  they  were  entitled  to 
a  greater  amount  of  official  exertion  than  was  made  in  their  favour. 

A  very  remarkable  acoount  of  the  country  of  Bokharay  of  its  Amir 
and  people,  has  lately  been  published.  It  is  a  minute,  Statistical  woric, 
and  contains  every  possible  Information  that  can  be  desired,  as  to  the 
resources  and  productions,  and  all  that  concems  the  history  and  pro- 
ceedings»  and  actual  condition  of  this  interesting  territory.*  The 
aocount  given  therein  of  the  prisons  has  eminent  claims  to  our  interest^ 
from  the  fact  that  those  places  were  most  probably  made  thelscene 
of  the  fanadcal  tortures  inflicted  on  our  countrymen  to  shake  their 
religioos  constancy. 

The  palaoe  of  the  Aalr,  which  is  called  the  Ark,  is,  it  a^wars^ 
built  on  a  mound,  and  around  it  are  the  houses  of  the  ministers  and 
grandees,  as  well  also  as  several  mosques  ;  "  likewise»  the  Ab-Elianahy 
with  some  dark  apartments  to  preserve  water  for  the  Amir  duiing  the 
Summer  heats»  but  which  are  more  especially  appropriated  to  State 
prisoners,  when  they  happen  to  give  offenoe  to  their  masters;  such 
were,  for  instance»  the  Kush-baghi  and  Ayaz-bay.  From  hence,  to 
the  right  of  the  entrance,  a  corridor  leads  into  auother  prison,  more 
dreadful  than  the  first,  called  the  Eana  Khanah,  a  name  which  it  has 
received  from  tbe  swarms  of  ticks  which  infest  the  place,  and  are  zeaied 
there  on  purpose  to  plague  the  wretched  prisoners.    I  have  been  told 

*  Bokhara ;  its  Amir  azid  its  People.    Tranalated  from  the  Ruiiian  of  ghfpricnff, 
By  tbe  Baron  Clement  A  de  Bode.    London.    Madden  and  Co. 
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Ümif  in  Ihe  abs^ioe  of  tlie  ktter,  some  pousda  of  raw  meat  are  thrown 
iato  tbe  pitto  keep  the  ticks  alive.  This  Institution  of  refined  cmel^ 
liMy  piobably,  given  rise  to  the  &ble  of  the  pit  of  8C«^ioQ%  of  which 
I  have  repeatedly  heard  aoeounts  given  at  Orenborg." 

With  all  deference  to  Khanikoff,  sudi  dongeons,  in  soch  a 
dümate,  woold  not  be  without  acoirpions  as  wdl  as  ticks.  This  latter 
animal  is  the  Biciinus  of  natnraUsts,  and  bdongs  to  the  familj  of 
OimthoBjaea— i^yteroua»  or  wingless  and  parasitic  inseets.  Th^  are 
eoouDon  in  manj  parts  of  the  east,  and  of  Africa.  Some  idea  of 
tiieir  aavageness  may  be  formed  Irom  the  aecoont  given  by  Pailme  in 
Ua  *'  Traveb  in  Konlofan,"  (p.  47,)  where  he  relates  that  whole  viUagea 
are  carried  away  when  this  insect  infests  the  neighbonrhood,  and 
Tenders  reaidence  there  insnpportable.  Even  the  camds  stand  in  great 
aive  of  it»  immediatelj  take  flight,  and  cannot  be  made  to  stop  in  a 
place  where  it  is  to  be  met  with. 

1£  it  ean  thns  infliet  snch  pain  through  ^e  thick  hide  of  a  camel, 
wliat  mnst  have  been  the  toitures  experienced  by  prisoners,  who^ 
aeemnding  to  KhanikolTs  testiaaony,  are  diained  and  barefboted? 

A  very  erroneoas  notion  is  conunonly  entertained  in  this  conntry,  of 
the  na^pfttoachable  barbarity  of  some  of  the  Mnhammedan  nations. 
B  18  an  error  which  is  so  üeitile  of  nntoward  results^  that  it  cannot  be 
oxploded  in  too  streng  or  too  forcible  langnage.  All  conntries  that 
sre  Qnder  tiie  eontrol  of  the  Kürin,  and  many  also  of  other  persnasionSy 
are  more  er  less  open  to  the  interdiange  of  the  most  refined  civil  or 
dtplomaüc  relations.  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  created  a  great  Sensation, 
not  oaly  in  this  coontry,  bat  also  <m  the  Continent,  when  he  spoke  of 
a  Chinese  Imperial  Commissioner  as  a  person  in  every  way  qualified 
fbr  the  amenitiea  of  the  most  cnltivated  society,  and  the  confidence  and 
iategrity  of  the  ntmost  refinement  of  international  law.  If  this  is  the 
esse  ia  so  remote  a  conntry  as  China,  how  much  more  so  is  it  amongst 
the  Mohanunedan  princes  and  chieftains  of  Anterior  and  Central  Asia? 
Even  Akbdr  Khan  himself  only  repelled  an  intended  treachery  by  open 
violence. 

When  Captains  Grant  and  Fotheringham  feil  under  the  swords  of 
Kardiah  robbers» (Malcofan's  "Persia,  voL  ii.  p.  438,)  signal  satisfaction 
Cook)  bave  been  obtained,  and  our  hononr  have  been  vindicated,  by 
soflkiently  energetic  representations  at  the  Court  of  Tiharan;  for  it 
has  come  ont  since  Baron  de  Bode's  Visits  to  the  same  countries» 
(Travels,  voL  ii.  p.  238,)  that  the  chieftain,  Kalb  Ali  Khan,  by  whose 
Orders  the  deed  was  perpetrated,  wasyo^At,  orin  open  rebelUon  against 
the  aothority  of  tbe  Shah,  who  would,  probabiy,  have  rejoiced  in  an 
ezcnse  to  effect  bis  Submission. 

When  Mr.  Taylor»  brother  to  the  late  Resident  at  Baghdad,  was 
sbin  by  the  Sinjar  robbers»  the  energetic  representations  of  the  British 
Besident  roused  the  Osmanli  govemment  to  summary  prooeedings. 
Tbe  tribe  was  punished,  and  their  chieftain»  Khalifat»  taken  away 
prisoner  to  Gon^antinople.  His  ruined»  tenanüess  castle»  still  remains» 
a  monnment  of  Mnhammedan  justice. 

If  when»  upon  a  recent  occasion,  the  Osmanlis  overran  the  conntry 
of  the  Chaldean  Christians»  inaccessible  to  themselves»  by  nieans  of 
•absidiaed  Knrdish  monntaineers»  a  govemment  agent  had  beea 
nthotised»  in  eonnezion  with  the  Patrkrch» — ^the  temporal  as  well  as 
ipiritoal  govemor  of  an  independent  conntry» — ^to  co-operate  with  her 
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*be  no  doubt  bat  tliat  thousanda 

dreds  of  poor  Christians  pre- 

one,  Pyär-bekr,  Mr.  Gu^s,  the 

n   the  '^  Annales  de  Tlnstitat 

d  Christian  boys  and  girls,  of 

_  Id  to  the  Turks,  and  that  fifty 

iäilulate  I 
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have  sent  an  authorized  misfflon 

eir  lives.     This  being  now  too 

insult  given  to  this  oountry 

7  if,  as  the  rev.  gentleman 

on  Ins  waj  to  England. 

o  saj  nothing  of  the  national 

ing — ^than  to  allow  a  gross  ont- 

cism  upon  Christians,  to  pass 

*  The  Omission  o  such,  bj  any 

dangers  the  life  of  future  tra- 

zation,  and  hurts  Christianity 

recoil  upon  ourselves,  bj  the 

ter  magnitude  than  the  first. 

•  i{i|>asion,  and  the  total  indifference 

Is^  Cfdculated  materially  to  affect 

;|;iS^|S«p^  t^^äS^I^  in  Central  Asia,  as  well  also  as 

*  "    S^l^f  ••I^^^iE^J'Iq'^M'^^^^  Great  Britain  has  been 

i:i^DCiiMli:ätd(k§!uii{;^Si^^  mav  one  day  form  the  bulwark 
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REGIMENT  OF  FOOT.* 


Ine  of  the  small  bricrade  which, 
^£«^itt|SA|i^y|a6|;t^||3^  was  despatched  to  act  in  concert 
^<i|?Ce«i'Mg'^;i'?J^^  Pomerania,  in  reinforcing  the 
Wi-ü^ü'^BB    *®  i||fca||ij^tgi  the  decisive  battle  at  Leipsic. 

^3|^  «mC^lsund,  this  regiment  was  dis- 

^«^iei||f  selected  to  advance,  bj  forced 

lt§i?^^r^!^?^tong  French  corps  had  been  de- 

'"itWv^Wil^lpk,  of  that  river,  and  to  open  a 


^^^■*'^-:{:s 


_•!•_ 


CMQust  in  time  to  co-operate  with 

.5i  body  of  the  allied  troops  on  the 

^  the  14th  of  September,  1813, 

3, 1814,  and  1815,  through  Gennalky, 

9  of  the  battles  of  Quatre  Bras  and 

t  of  the  2nd  battalion  of  the  7drd 


!|§.-^^ 
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DomiiitZy  brought  the  enemj  to  an  acdon  on  the  16tb,  and 
eotir^  defeated  and  dispersed  them,  with  the  loss  of  2000  kiUed 
and  wonndedy  1500  prisoners,  and  eight  pieces  of  cannon.  The 
part  wbich  the  seTenty-third  plajed  in  this  engagement,  is  thus  re- 
kfeed:-* 

**  Am  loon  as  ire  heard  ßxmf,  we  irere  liiimed  on  to  waast,  and  went  donble 
qoiek  tliioiigli  thewood ;  in  whidi  we  paased  a  deUghtfnl  ooontrj  seat,  the  property 
of  George  UL,  as  Elector  of  HanoTer,  and  aoon  afterwards,  emerging  from  the 
vood,  a  moat  eztraordinary  sight  presented  itaelf  to  us. 

**  On  oar  left  waa  the  French  army,  drawn  np,  with  their  right  near  the  wood. 
On  their  right  eentre  waa  a  hiU,  on  which  aome  eannon,  with  a  atrong  body  of 
n&ntry,  were  plaoed.  On  thetr  extreme  left  waa  a  aolid  Square  of  French  inftntry ; 
and  aa  we  entered  the  field,  the  latter  were  attacked  by  some  of  oar  cayalry,  con- 
Mting  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  German  Hnssara.  The  attack  was  not  successful ;  the 
etfaliy  waa  repalaed  with  conüderable  loss. 

**  Aa  aoon  aa  Wahaoden  pereeived  ns,  he  rode  np  with  a  conpleof  udes-de-camp. 
Hia  appearance,  for  a  genml«  especially  for  a  geDeral  commanding  in  a  field  of 
battle^  waa  the  moat  extraordhiary  I  haye  erer  seen.  He  was  actaally  smoking 
one  of  the  long  German  pipes,  the  flexible  tnbe  passing  roond  bis  body,  and  the 
bowl  depoeited  in  a  pondi,  by  bis  horse's  side.  Addressing  oar  commanding 
oAocr,  he  aud, '  Colonel«  I  am  glad  yon  are  come ;  I  want  tbat  hill  taken  I'  pointing 
to  Üie  one  withjthe  two  piecea  ofcannon,  and  about  a  thonsand  men  on  it  '  Will  you 
ckarge  them,  colonel  ?'.  *  Yes,  sir,'  was  the  anawer.  '  Well/  sud  the  Germant  *  I 
afaaU  aend  an  HanoTerian  regiment  to  assist  jou.'  On  which  oar  colonel  observed, 
'Let  na  tir  it  oarselyes,  general,  first;  and  if  we  fail,  tben  aasist  ns.'  Tben  ad- 
dicanng  tne  regiment,  he  süd, '  Now,  my  lads,  you  see  what  we  have  to  do ;  we 
are  the  ooly  regiment  of  English  in  the  field :  don't  let  us  diagraee  oarseWes  I*  A 
hooty  cfaeer  ftom  the  men  was  the  asanrance  that  they  would  do  their  daty.  The 
eokmcl,  calling  the  qoarter-master,  told  bim  to  endeaTOur  to  get  ns  a  sapply  of 
***"*r*t  hy  the  time  we  bad  done  the  Job ;  and  tben  he  led  ns  on  to  the  foot  of  the 
hiU.  Aa  we  began  to  aacend,  the  enemy  fired  one  Yolley,  which,  being  ill-directed, 
pasaed  orer  na  harmlesa,  or  nearly  so ;  and  tben  they  abuidoned  their  poaition,  and 
Mtreated,  on  peroeiTing  the  English  coloors,  which  an  offioer  had  Jast  nnfarled ; 
prerioosly,  they  were  rolled  np  in  oil-skin  caaes.** 

So  mneh  for  the  gallant  seyenty-third;  who,  alone,  and  almost  nn- 
aided,  except  hy  ''  two  or  three  of  the  rocket  brigade,''  decided  the 
fate  of  the  first  and  only  engagement  the  British  were  concemed  in  in 
tiiia  campaign. 

The  English  txrigade  was  not  engaged  in  the  affair  of  Leipsic,  the 
lenilta  of  which  were  to  transport  the  men  into  the  midst  of  the  frosts^ 
lamidatioiiBi  and  fortifications  of  Holland.  On  the  road  thither,  an 
attadc  ia  made  upon  Lient.  Dowling,  which  it  is  difficult  to  saj  whether 
it  waa  moat  ill-jodged  or  impmdent.  Even  the  Duke  of  Clarence  is 
not  let  off  free.  Upon  the  occasion  of  the  first  unsuccessfol  advance 
againat  Antwerp— -for  there  and  at  Bergen-op-Zoom  the  Operations 
were  at  the  oonunencement  little  better  than  a  repetition  of  the  Duke  of 
Tork'a  prerioos  campaigur— the  duke,  to  witness  the  Operations»  ob- 
taiaed  a  seat  in  the  belfrj  of  the  church  of  Merzem;  **  and  he  remained 
Ihere  nntil  a  shot  firom  the  enemy  Struck  the  steeple,  and  gave  him  an 
intinuition  that  his  royal  penon  was  not  ezactlj  safe;  he  immediatelj 
desoendedy  moanted  bis  horse,  and  rode  off  to  the  rear." 

The  English  bating  obtained  possession  of  Fort  Frederick  Henry» 
they  were  placed  within  two  miles  of  fort  Lille,  beld  by  the  Frendi, 
aad  the  advanced  sentinels,  protected  bv  cbcTauz  de  frise,  were  within 
hearing.  One  night  a  ^'mad  captain  took  it  into  his  bead  that  he 
eotild  prevail  on  the  French  sentries  to  abandon  their  post,  and  come 
orer  to  die  English»    One  of  them  adranced  to  meet  the  captain,  but 
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taking  up  hia  moaket  took  deliberate  aim  at  him,  «ad  fired.  Ladüj 
liis  bidl  did  not  take  e&ct;  not  so  that  of  one  of  the  Kngliah  B^itinel% 
a  rifleman»  who,  obaerving  the  transacdon»  and  a  geature  of  inault  bj 
which  it  waa  foUowed  up»  on  the  part  of  the  Frenchman,  pulled  his 
trigger,  and,  hitting  bim  at  the  veiy  moment,  caused  him  to  bound 
about  a  jard  in  the  air,  and  then  feil  heayily  on  the  ground,  whence 
he  waa  carried  away. 

Napoleon'a  deposition  bronght  the  brigade  forward  into  Belgium, 
where  ihey  first  oecupied  Ghent,  and  then  Tournaj.  At  thia  latter 
town  some  <^  the  "ariatocratie  offioera  of  the  foot  guarda''  made  the 
aatoonding  diacoverj,  that  the  nnifonn  of  the  officera  of  the  aevoily* 
thirdy  waa  exactlj  like  theira.  A  communication  to  that  effect  was 
forwarded  to  the  commander-iu-chief  in  England,  and  the  nezt 
despatches  contained  an  order  for  the  officera  of  the  aeventj-thiid»  to 
diveat  themaelvea  of  two  alipa  of  gold  laoe  from  the  ekirt  of  their 
regimental  jacketa. 

Of  talea  made  up  for  the  nonce-^ 

'^One  of  the  old  Freneh  guard  wai  dangeronsly  wounded,  aod  attended  by  an 
Englith  sargeoD,  who,  while  probing  for  the  ball,  endeavoiired  to  elicit  trom.  the 
man  an  aeknowledgment  that  he  was  tired  of  bis  generaL  '  No,  no^'  aaid  the 
Teteran,  'cat  on— cat  deeper  yet,  and  still  yonll  find  the  enq>ercir !'  ** 

The  tale  ia  very  good,  but  it  ia  extremely  nnlikelj  that  a  am^geon 
wonld  addresa  hia  patient  at  auch  a  moment.  Again,  aurgeona  do  not 
probe  with  a  knife;  and  laatly,  the  narrator  muat  have  had  hia  atory 
aeoond-handy  for  he  did  not  underatand  Freneh«  He  calb  the  village 
of  Paaay,  near  Paria,  Paase. 

The  aurgeona  are  not  exempt  from  the  disparagement  caat  on  all  in 
a  anperior  Situation.  At  Toumay,  the  men  were  attaeked  by  diaonne 
of  the  ejes,  and  accordingly — 

**  The  aargeons  began  to  operate  on  them ;  and  whetber  it  waa  CheirigaonBoe  of 
the  natare  of  the  disorder,  or  their  bangling  manner  of  applying  the  UBcet»  thej 
managed  to  deprive  some  men  of  the  nse  of  both  cyea,  and  othera  of  one." 

With  regard  to  the  battlea  of  Quatre  Braa  and  Waterloo,  waa  every 
aoldier  who  survived  thoae  engagementa,  to  write  a  brief  and  ebndae 
narrative  of  bis  own  peraonal  experiencea  on  thoae  memorable  ooca* 
aiona,  a  Britiah  public  would  not  wearj  of  them,  for  eaeh  wonld 
eontain  aomething  new  and  aorae  individuality.  Evezy  man,  aa  the 
Freneh  would  aaj,  waa  a  hero.  Serjeant  Morria  xelates  of  one  of  our 
life-goardamen  the  following  Shaw-like  explolt^— - 

^I  noüeed  one  of  the  gnards,  who  iras  attacked  by  two  cuiraasiers  at  the  same 
time.  He  bravely  matntained  the  nneqoal  eonfiict  for  a  minnte  or  two,  when  he 
diapoaed  of  one  of  them  by  a  deadly  throst  in  the  thraaL  Hia  oonbat  with  the 
ocher  lasted  aboat  five  minates,  when  tbe  gaaidcman  strack  his  opponenta  sJaihing 
back-handed  stroke,  and  aent  his  helmet  some  distanoe,  wich  the  head  inside  it» 
The  horse  ^alloped  away  with  the  headless  rider,  sittioff  erect  in  Äe  aaddle,  the 
btood  spovtmg  out  of  tbe  arteries  like  so  many  fbontain^ 

The  seijeant  did  not  underatand  hia  poaition  at  Quatre  Braa  and 
Waterloo.  The  firat  was  a  aurpriae,  and  it  waa  luckj  for  the  alliea 
that  they  were  able  to  keep  their  ground.  The  next  daj,  the  iTtfa, 
aaw  them  on  their  retreat  to  Waterloa  A  eurioua  circumatanee  oc- 
curred  here  of  an  Engliah  officer  who  had  juat  joüxed,  and  waa  moal 
anxioua  to  eam  laurelsi  being  accidentallj  killed  bj  one  of  his  own 
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men.  At  Grenappes,  the  podtion  of  the  rear  became  tnily  criücal; 
Imt  the  Squares  formed  on  the  moming  of  the  18th,  by  the  33rd  and 
69th,  and  bj  the  80th  and  73td,  sheltered  bj  the  foot-gnards  at 
Hngamont  on  the  side,  and  by  the  aUied  troops  at  La  Haje  Sainte 
on  die  other,  and  the  long  time  that  these  two  bodies  of  troops,  without 
relief  or  assistance,  sapported  the  repeailed  shodt  of  the  French  cuiras- 
Biers,  assisted  bj  a  muz^erous  artillery,  is  a  great  leading  event  in  the 
battle  of  Waterloo.  Üpon  their  keeping  their  ground,  the  Diike  had 
refied  fbr  bis  bringing  up  bis  other  forces,  and  for  all  bis  after  move- 
aients.  So  great  was  bis  anxiety  upon  tfais  point,  that  at  the  most 
eritical  moment  he  threw  himself  personallj  into  one  of  the  Squares  in 
question.  The  unflincbing  valour^  and  the  distinguished  bravery  of 
Äe  regimentSy  in  which  so  mudi  confidence  had  been  placed,  as  well 
is  the  tremendous  losses  which  they  ezperieneed,  are  now  matter  of 
lostofy^  and  sudi  is  the  best  answer  to  the  serjeant's  querulousness 
coQceming  the  supposed  upholding,  by  history,  only  of  regiments 
whoee  officers  were  of  high  birth  and  aristocratic  connexions. 


FEBRUART. 

80NKBT8. 
BT   XDMOiri)    OL&IBX. 


Thx  traes  are  teie  abA  biowii,  and  Bot  amt  bad 

Hat  iMnt  with  ^aeraM  fioe  into  the  U^ ; 

Yet  never  saw  I  a  more  lovely  sight 
Tfaan  that  which  now  lets  dancing  alTmy  blood. 
Theakyif  blneandlerTid;  aadAllood 

Of  aanahiBe  is  pov'd  down  with  gmüt  Bii|^t; 

And  pale,  thin  oottage  wiofce  in  wajwaid  night 
Is  horering  in  the  sky,  Uke  bixd  o'er  woodL 

The  aoften'd  windsy  lapnng  with  tiangofl  flow 
O'er  the  reTirM  mödows»  aeem  to  make 
Barth  brighter  as  they  pass,  and  man  more  glad: 
And  haik !  ootborsteth,  as  they  onward  go, 
A  ehofil  aoaod  (with  «paikluig  iriU  Mid  «hake) 
Of  new-awaken'd  bizds  for  joj  faatf  aiad. 

n. 

Winter  grows  fkint ;  and  the  lata  storm-sconig^d  deep 

Placidly  ahmbera«    All  unmensity 

Seema  efCB*d  m  the  Ar-oiHtretchiBg  aky« 
Whcnai^isloat.    ThekMMea'dfooiitaiMleap; 
LÜb  is  reaew'd  in  thinga  that  walk  or  creeait 

Or  swim  or  soar ;  and  green  woodpecken  cry 

Deep  in  sone  ftifestHiTCBne  fasrd  hj^ 
fliBfliiof  tfaa  lasy  ailesne  tem  ilB  sieep. 

Tis'a  heart-atirring  time,  to  which  e*en  Spiing 

Most  jield  in  beaotjr.    Who  that  Tiews  this  soaae, 
Wiüi  its  blne  arch  bridgiog  a  sea  of  ^reen, 
ils  calrn  aafft  annairine,  and  tta  bivds  tfaai  sia^ 
Soul-thaaklbl  carola,  bot  woakL  from  him  fliag 
Hatred  and  malioe,  and  all  passions  mean  ? 


Ls'a 
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in    DBAMA. 
!>•  u. 

80  OS. 

fi^  dramatic  writer,  to  preserve 

iher  of  manners,  and  ever  to 

elucidation  of  Üfe  and  truth, 

stive  scenes.     Of  this  peculiar 

ontrasted  with  mediocritj  or 

Inple;  and  bis  originalitj  and 

iiature,  and  the  Interpretation 

.ve  given  rise  to  the  Charge  of 

'aw  life  with  a  burlesque  dreas, 

i  viewy  so  as  to  flatter  the  self- 

imputation,  however,  is  denied 

I    Holberg  feit,  like  a  genuine 

Station;  that  bis  wit  was  of  no 

IfWf  bis  vocation  was  to  picture 

föi^^aracter  in  all  its  manifold  re- 

Jnout  any  views  of  exclusiveness, 
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?*^@^^t^^^^<^*i^"^^  fastidious  and  over-renned 

^'^^iClS^'SiS'^Siif^i  Warnas  they  impugn;  and  it  is 
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isirenmstances,  and  impelled  bj 

eliciting  tnitb  and  bumour  bj 

as  in  bis  '^  Jeppe  vom  Berge,' 

j^afl«  lesson  to  man  in  all  stations, 

—  all  the  extrayagances    of 


>3i;»i^^Sd»^M^r^eM^i^F^    a  cbange  of  condition  and 
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<3lz?*^i^H^;t||«\S.^^oratian  precept,  which  teacbes 

Jf^M:^^lMiM^^.Üi^.^  BS  to  beal  wbüe  it  wounds. 

}i^^»P#^«ij?3|C'||8j^^  been  more  bappüy  exemplified 

'yh^'^ä^Qi^i^WtO^lWich  we  now  propose  to  borrow  a 

j'fP^^^^lfWSiis'I^I^^Wppl'^   l6ss  characteristic  portions, 

.  -...^-^...^  jp-^^*j^2  ^^  advancing  with  lus  secre- 

ßä    ^    Bö  •   .  ^  ^j^^  suite,  from  the  Castle 

;he  air  to  whet  bis  appetite  for 
with  a  table  spread  with  the 


▲MBEBLAIN,  and  suite. 

the  dtj  with !    Dine  so  early,  eh?] 
g  in  readinest.    Toor  lordship  has 
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(Jbpfk  aeaU  hmuei/.    AUemkuUa  take  ^ekr  ttaHon  behind  kis  ehaxr,  mppnsamg 

tkeirmirth.) 

Jkffs.  Breakfast,  by  Jotc  !  is  it? 

Chax.  What  wine  does  yonr  ]ord«hip  prefer  ? 

Jmfpe,  Sarely  yoa  know  what  wine  I  genenlly  take  ? 

Cham.  Yonr  lordthip,  I  think,  generally  takes  ....  Hoek»ner  in  a  mormn|^. 

Jkfpb.  Do  I  ?  Yonr  Hock  is  too  tour  for  me.  Mix  me  something  sweet  with 
it— pot  plenty  of  honey  in  it. 

Cham.  Höre  is  abondance  of  other  kindt,  yonr  lordship— of  all  flaronn — fine 
strong  Canary. 

Jxpps.  Ay  I  that  ia  glonons !  Some  of  that  I  Qniek — qnick  I  Here's  a  health 
to  yon,  my  good  fellows  I  {As  he  drinks^  music  gtrikes  up.  He  Mtopt^  and  starts  ; 
Aen  emptieshia gUus.)  That's  tbe  sort  of  Stoff!  It  sticks  to  one,  like  birdlime. 
Here,  ful  np  again  I  Do  yoa  hear,  knaves  ?  {Addresnng  hia  aeereioTy,}  I  say ! 
-vko  gare  yon  that  line,  my  good  fellow  ? 

Ssc.  Yonr  lordship  nimsefi*.    Yon  were  pleased  to  present  it  to  me. 

Jeffs.  Did  I  ?  "  His  lordship  was  pleased  **—{R«jUetmg  deipfy.)  I  mnst  haye 
been  pleased — with  a  yengeance !  I  don't  recollect  it  at  all ;  or  it  was  done  in  mere 
fm!  So  giTO  it  me  back  again.  Yon  had  better !  Rings  like  that  arenever^ivefi. 
I  will  bare  an  inqniry.  Varlets  shonld  only  ha^e  wages ;  and  those  not  too  large. 
I  swear  I  never  saye  sncb  a  mark  of  &TOur  as  that !  Why  shonld  I  ?  It  wonld 
Bol  be  fiur  to  the  other  servants ;  and  I  wont  beliebe  a  word  of  it  I  Why,  it  is 
wcftb  lots  of  doUars  I  Harkye,  now :  it  is  a  yery  wicked  thing  to  make  away  with 
yoor  master's  property.  When  in  m^  cnp«,  perhaps,  I  might  gire  away  tbe  rery 
sbirt  off  my  back ;  bot  a  sober  man  will  fain  naye  it  back  again.  I  onee  got  into 
a  serape  of  that  kind  ....  and  my  wife  played  the  Tery  ....  bnt  stop !  What ! 
am  1  raTing  abont  that  aceursed  dream  again  ?  Giye  me  some  more  Canary  t 
Shall  I  forget  who  I  am  ?  Come,  aronse  I — another  bnmper  to  yonr  healths ;  and 
let  the  tmmpets  blow  tili  they  erack  again.  And  mark  me,  ye  knares ! — I  warn 
ys^  ODce  Ibr  all,  before  I  hsTe  any  more,  that  whatever  I  may  gi^e  you  in  a  merry 
mood,  I  shall  expect  to  have  back  again  in  the  moming.  What  are  yonr  wages,  sir  ? 

foc.  Yonr  lordship  allows  me  fifty  poonds  a-year. 

Jeffs.  Fifty  poonds !  I  will  see  yon  pounied  fifty  times  fint  Jnst  like  the 
ringl  It  mnst  hare  been  done  in  some  drnnken  frolic  What  can  you  do  with 
fAf  ponads?  Why,  /  mnst  work  like  a  horse  from  moming  tili  night,  and  yet 
•eareelf  ....  What,  that  hatefnl  thing  again!  Fill  np!  111  see  if  I  cannot 
drown  it.  (JHe  drinka^  and  the  band  atrihea  iip.)  Fifty  ponnds,  did  yoa  say  ?  That 
u  downrigfat  waste.  Harkye,  my  fine  fellows ! — I  am  not  lord  and  master  here 
ftv  nothiDg.  The  moment  I  haye  done  breakftttt,  111  tnek  some  of  yoa  np,  like 
finotaÜs  OD  a  bam-door,  as  a  waming  to  the  rest.  Yon  shall  know  there  is  no 
Jdking  aboBt  numey  matters !    Yon  shall  danee  npon  nothing  I 

Cham.  Nay,  my  good  lord !  We  are  wiUing  to  give  eyerything  back  yoa  gaye 
OB.    Yoa  are  oar  gracions  master. 

Jepfk.  Ay,  ay!  it  is  **graeioas  master"  now.  Compliments  and  cat's-paws 
aost  BochiDg— they  are  always  at  band.  I  can  see  a  pikestaff  as  phun  as  anjr  of 
yoa.  Yoa  want  my  monejy ;  and  when  yon  get  it,  yon  will  be  siy  **  graeioas 
masters,"  I  sappose.  Gractoas  lord  suands  right  glibly  on  the  tongae ;  bat  in  the 
heart  it  is  graeioas  ass.  Now  I  loye  piain  speaking—it  is  a  gem.  Bnt  yon  are 
Bke  the  priest,  that  eame  to  Roland's  witn  a  **  Hail,  brother !  **  npon  his  lipi,  and  a 
dagger  m  his  belt  J^pe  is  no  fool !— pshaw !  I  mean,  my  lordsh^»  will  make 
yoa  swia^  (ITers  tka  Bbcbbtabt,  and  other  aüendania,  tmedamd  beaeeeh  Ass  lord» 
sftv's  sicrgr.) 

Jbfpb.  It's  of  no  nse.  Yon  may  get  op,  and  stand  tili  I  haye  flnished  my  break* 
fttt    I  can  then  see  who  shall  be  hanged,  and  who  not ;  bnt  now  let  ns  be  merry! 

{Eata  and  drinka.   More  miitic.} 


8CENE  IL-^The  aame. 

Enier  Euch,  m  the  charaeter  o/the  Steward, 

Jeffs.  Zoands  I  now  I  think  of  it,  where  is  my  Steward  ? 
Cham.  Hc  is  Jnst  at  band,  my  lord. 
Jeffs.  Let  him  oome  in. 
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Stew.  Ha8  yoor  lonUhip  any  oommands  ? 

Jeppb.  Only  that  yoa  are  to  be  kan^ed  I 

Stew.  Hanged!    HeaTencI    Wkatfor?    Wltfltiivre  I-done? 

JfiHPB.  AvayoaiMtattefraxd? 

Stxw«  I  ooniBii^  I  a«,  ay  tord. 

Jeppe.  And  can  yoa  aak  why  you  ahould  l>e  luagedf 

8tew.  GxaciOM  naaier  1  I  hait  «erved  yo«  fidtUbUy I  fnfleeJ,  yonliave  oAen 
held  me  np  as  an  example  to  my  fellow-serrants  I 

Jans.  And  yoa  ahall  be  lield  i^  again— teMring^yonahaiL  ffilverkittaBS, 
tao,Iseel    Pcay.liowmiidiiajpmiriaeoiBa? — Ifowinany thooaaiidfP 

ficKW.  Ooly  ffifty  ponnda  a^ear,  my  Ifvd. 

Jefpb.  FÜ^l    Yea,  yDaüatt certMaly  fae  hamgpd. 

Stew.  Think  of  my  long  serrlee,  my  tedl  JMaed,  I  oonM  araane^  xaceif 
less.    I  am  n^t  twy  &i^  eoanpamd  with- 

Jene  {intermpimg  Ma.)  Aot  yom  ahall  be  iH|^  «oon.  Yoe  afaal  hang  fi>r 
that  very  veaBon-^beoanae  yoa  hwre  «idy  fifty  poanda,  fimeoth  1  SÜw  bnänaa, 
aad  fine  aleevea !  8ilk  and  aalin  scKt,  I  aoppoae.  How  eoidd  yo«  do  all  thii,  watk- 
ont  Fobhing  yowr poor  maater?  Dee»  moneygrowin  ihe  ataeeU?  Doea  it  isin 
»OBeyF 

Stew.  Ab,  my  gmeämia  lari,  hawe  jnerey,  §mt  Ae  «ake  of  aay  vi&«Dd  cbal« 
^penl    Do  not  kaag me  1 

JsFVB.  Haveyonnaay  ehildma? 

Sbtew.  JMhrlora,IhaveaeveB— •tttaprovadeioe. 

JsiPE.  ttaire  you  rcsaUy  aeven  alive?  Wehe  ima  dows,  lUMiher  «m^  üb  fie- 
«retary ;  he  ahall  lumg  fixet. 

Stew.  My  gcafläoM lord«  I aaaiitkcraithiefe  noramurdenr ! 

Jbfps.  Wkit  yoa  are  Mit  yeti  yoa  a^gbt  aeon  heocHie— hettcr  to  pK^Fant  iL 
I  doB'a  Ufce  yoor  Jooka  at  aU.  When  fMiiava  haaged  kim«  Mc  Seerelvy,  I waü 
hangfoamyfleH 

raa  I  am  no  ezeeutioner,  my  lotd.  I  caimot  htmg  dkcea,  thoog^  I  may  be 
kMiged.   Apareflvriiv«al 

Jbfk.  I^ke  hai«ed  if  I  del  I  wUl  aee  if  I  caoMl  teaek  yon  holii  how  to 
haag  «then  and  to  be  hangad  jeaaett  Nofbody  kaawa  what  ke  oaa4o  Uli  ka 
tfieib  (fiitBs,  and  wdUu  aütä  im  fttnU.  imger.)  Fifty  poandal  m  wifb  and  aeaea 
ehSdrea  I  Wl^«  if  I  eaa  find  ao  one  elae,  I  will  hang  you  witk  my  owa  haoda.  I 
kaow  too  well  wkat  yon  atewarda  axe»  and  how  yon  treat  aa  poar  liaid  wiaiikia 
mea.  Bat  it  ia  my  tarn  now.  «  •  •  Lord  help  aal  .  •  .  Wlntam  loyiag?  I 
BieaBt  to  aay,  Ihat  I  andeaatand  fonr^baaiaeas  ao  well,  that,  weiel  aot  a  iaad^I 
wonld  be  a  atewanl  It  ia  yaa  who  akim  tke  cream  of  crerylkiag^  aad  laai«  Ike 
aky-btoe  for  yoar  betteraL  If  the  world  iaati  long  enoa^^,  it  wiH  aee  aeme  of  voa 
made  lorda  too,  I  aappoae,  for  yon  make  apongea  ef  yoar  nuaten;  and  wkea  tbey 
aia  fiitt  af  ike  poer  people'a  Wood,  you  aqaoeae  thwa,  aadaet  to  waxk  filliaglkem 
agaia.  Bot  tf  the  teaaatoanaJkadtobribeyaak^eaoagk,  jreatheaaairtokia 
lordakip,  "  Ok,  ke  ia  a  kaid-workiDg  lellow,  and  woald  pay  wett,  kad  he  not  beea 
ao  nnüattanate.  Hia  thinga  are  aat  worth  maeh ;  and  we  may  aafi^  traat  kiaa." 
Bat  keaaaared,  Mr.  Stewud,  I  ahafl  not  let  yaa  ao  lead  me  by  tke  naae,  Ibr  I  ama 
hard-waikia«aMa,and4iheaaBofakard-woi:kmg...Whei««^kl  ( J 4iy aiAwifa.) 
Again  at  ay  old  cnmkaaia  ranaot.  get  off  ati  I  aay»  I  am  tke  aan  of  kaai- 
warkaig  paicata ;  dar  adl  aM,  ak;  weae  aot  Abcakaataad  E^a— onr  firat  paaeata» 
and  all  the  family — a  kind  of  hard-workin|f  people,  eh  ? 

Sac.  Tken  pray,  gpaeiona  «r,  be  waettdaL  to  Äe  atowaid,  ftr  Üie  poor  aaaa'a 
wifis'aaake.    How  will  ehe  aapportaUthoaecfaiktoaoF 

Jepps.  Who  aaya  ehe  will?    Oannot  we  hang  her  aa  well ? 

Sec.  Ah,  my  good  lordl  bot  ahe  ia  ao  sweet  and  fiiir  a  creatore.  Wonld  it  not 
be  a  pity  ?  .  .  .  and  her  children  I  ^ 

Jeppe.  Sweet  and  fair !    Let  her  be  bronght  in.    (^Tothe  Babon.) 

8CEKE  IIL— 7%e  mme. 

The  Stswabb'8  wife,  who  ie  uUndueed  hy  the  SacBCTAaT,  who  kad  heen  dqmtad 

iohrmgümiadg  m. 


Jeppe.  Are  yon  the  ateward's  wife,  pray  ? 
Wns,  At  yoor  aerrice,  my  gracioiu  lord  1 
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jETwm,  Tlniisat»myb&   (TfaAi^ AcrAoMC)   Yoa«i«flbnive4MidBgirendit 
WiU ymitop»  aid  ipeDd  the 4» j  wilb aa r 
Wiix.  Uwamr  iordship  so  pleMM. 
J^VB.  </b  Ae  SiswASo.)  Are  yo«  tgreeaUe? 
ScBW.  I  tkank  yoft  far  the  iMMMiir,  Ay  loid,  3f<oa  are  pleftged  to  bestow  apoa  o« 


Jbpfb.  Heie,  fcUowi,  sei  ft  duur !  Her  lad^ihip  «hall  feut  with  «17  loHshiB. 
iSkeümaitd,  2mnm  eatit  a  jmimg  €md  ßvioma  hok  ui  ike  GscmETAAr^  w^kam  i$ 
miinetBm,}  Tob  skali  eateh  it  sbortiy,  my  fiae  f&Bow  1  You.  had  better  not  look 
ather.  (^The  Secbstary  turnt  hu  e^ea  mutker  wojf ;  Jetfe  break§  out  inM»  a  mmjf* 
He  then  rüet,  leadä  out  the  Stewabd's  wi/e,  dances  with  her  in  great  glee,  faBs^  and 
reeooera  ktnueffthree  or/our  times;  but  at  the/ourth  Uea  peirfecdy  stäL) 

Bajbon.  New  bis  lordahip  is  orcr^be  is  dead  asieep ;  and  we  most  prepare  for 
tbe  next  inoTe.  We  have  sacceeded  to  admiration ;  bat  we  baye  bwi  a  nanow 
CMspe,  bad  be  bad  two  or  tbree  stoat  rogues  like  bimself  at  bis  elbow.  Ä  few 
man  like  bim  to  deal  with,  and  we  sbould  eertainly  baye — ^balf  of  us,  at  least — ^been 
haified,  by  this  time.  'Wbat  a  lesson  for  tbe  many,  saddenly  xmised  to  a  cbaoge  of 
stitioo,  Bid  tbe  Performance  of  a  part  nnsuited  to  tbem  I  Wbat  borrible  pride  and 
tjrnuiBy  eren  in  tbe  lowliest  Station  I  Wbat  ignorance — wbat  love  of  arbitrarj 
avay — and  bow  few,  I  fear,  wbo  woald  prove  more  moderate  tban  Jeppe,  or  be 
able  to  resist  tbe  oombined  influences  of  rank,  wealth,  and  power  !  A  litüe  more 
of  tiie  last,  and  I  sboold  baye  played  a  part  still  kss  pleasant,  and  Cur  more  ridi- 
calons,  in  tbe  eyes  of  tbe  world,  than  Blaster  Jeppe*s  own  part  Wben  be  bas  dept 
a  littK  VC  ^iH  dress  bim  sjpün  in  bis  old  boor's  eostnme. 

Ebicb.  We  may  do  it  safely  now ;  be  is  as  senseless  as  fbe  clod  to  wbicb  be  be* 
loocs.    Hit  bim  as  bard  as  von  will,  be  bas  no  feeling.    See — see !    (Shakes  Mm.) 

AiBOH.  Canr  bim  out,  then ;  and  let  &e  comedy  go  on.  If  I  don  t  read  bim  a 
,  and  teacu  bim  to  shan  tbe  tayera  in  fatnre,  bke  a  scalded  dog  oold  water, 
befiere  me  again.    {Theg  drag  htm  out    Exeunt  Bason  ixnd  alL) 


The  fonrth  act  brings  onr  boor-kird  hwck  to  Ibe  identical  spot 
where  he  was  Ibund;  and  waking,  at  length»  out  of  a  sound  atuniber  in 
predaelj  the  same  ciicumstances  he  had  at  first  fallen  asleep,  all  that 
hmi  ■■hnwpwntly  paaaed  bas  the  efieet  oi  a  stränge  dxeam.  This  is 
ddineated  with  adndrable  tmth  and  knowledge  of  the  homan  mind; 
wfaile  Ibe  new  characters  are  developed  with  genuine  Comic  powers  in 
the  subsequent  scenes;  the  mock  trial  and  ezecution  give  fresh  interest 
to  the  progress  of  the  pieoe,  lake  a  Nero,  (mt  a  Phalaiis»  the  8i]n|>le 
down  displajs  all  the  diaracteristics  of  abeolnte  power  in  low  minds 
snddenlj  elevated,  shewing  that  the  despotic  principle  inherent  in  man 
is  by  no  means  of  such  rare  occurrence  as  is  generallj  supposed.  It 
is  still  as  strong  in  Jeppe  restored  to  bis  xags»  as  in  the  imaginaiy  lord 
of  the  Castle  surronnded  by  bis  humble  vassals.  Hc^berg  knew  this, 
aad  makes  hb  hero  speak  and  act  in  perfect  harmonjr  with  this  truth, 
howoFer  sad  and  humiliating  it  may  he.  We  might  suppose  we  were 
Ssteniiig  to  a  moDareh  aeated  on  his  throne  instoad  of  a  poor  imhappy 


ACT  THE  THIRD.^SCElf  £  L 

JsppB,  (ßwakmgfrom  his  trance,)  Ho,  tbere  t  Te  yariets— eecretary— cbam« 
^*f»Pft!»,  fill  me  ap  anotber  glass !  {Gazing  round  Aun,  and  perceiving  his  old  boo/9 
dressJ)  Ab  1  wbat  l  How  long  was  Abraham  in  paradise  ?  Wbo  is  it,  I  ?— my 
old  dream  again  I  Wbere  are  £e  doctors — ^wbere  is  my  castle — my  plate  and 
Jewels— tbose  «old  goUeta,  and  splendid  giasses  Ibll  of  Gancry  ?  Aad  wbere  is  my 
pretty  lady  ?  I  was  hopping  it  witb  ber  just  now  after  breakfast — socb  a  breakftst 
m  tbal  gniioas-lookiag  room  1— «ad  tbose  poor  TiBains  of  Stewards  and  lacqneyi» 
bcgging  at  my  feet  for  tbeir  paltry  liyes.  Jacob*s  yision  was  nothing  to  it,  if  it 
was  a  yisioo,  or  a  deyil's  delosion,  or  a  real  tbing,  or  a  dream,  wbile  I  was  sleepbg 
here  all  tbe  time.  Alas— alas  I  that  such  a  dream  cannot  last!  Was  it  not  «*  ura- 
cioos  lord,"  and  **  Wbat  wonld  your  Iordship  eboose  ?"  And  to  ezcbange  all  my 
giand  State,  titles,  rieb  apparel,  witb  orders,  rings  and  ribands  to  spare,  for  tbesa 
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TÜe  aoeidned  za^  l  Theo,  that  betatifbl  loft  bed,  and  sweet  linen  slieets,  tfaat 
made  me  sleep  kke  a  top,  dl  gnne  in  a  momeot !  Poor  encbanted  fool  that  I  am  l 
I  Uioaght  I  shoold  see  all  my  finffen,  when  I  wdke,  coyered  with  gold  rixigi.  And 
am  I  only  Jeppe?— and  mnst  f  go  to  workr— and  trodg«  to  market — and  find 
notliing  bat  Nellj  and  hard  knocks  when  I  go  bome  ?  I  tbongbt  I  was  clntcbing 
a  glasa  of  Canary  jnst  as  I  ronsed  np,  and  it  was  a  bandfol  of  dirt.  Ah,  Jeppe! 
ihj  vint  to  pandise  was  a  short  one  I  Bat  stop,  wbo  knows— I  hare  it ;  TU  sbot 
my  eyes  and  go  to  sleep  agun,  and  nezt  time  I  may  cbanee  to  waken  in  my  Castle» 
as  I  now  wakened  in  this  pligbt  bere.  Lncky  thoaght  I  Heayen  only  gnmt,  in  its 
merey,  that  it  may  be  so  1    (Jeppe  lies  dovm  to  deepJ) 

SCENE  IL— Jeppe's  Wifi  enten, 

WiFE.  Sarely,  snrely,  no  accident  can  baye  bappened !  No,  he  is  at  bis  old 
tricks.  The  eyil  one  bas  oyeroome  bim,  and  be  is  sotting  all  my  market-money 
away  with  some  tricksten  or  otber,  Üie  wretch  I — simpleton  as  I  was  to  trost  snch 
a  dnmken  beast.  Bat  wbat  do  I  bear? — that  is  bis  snore,  I  dare  take  my  oatb; 
ay,  and  tbere  be  Ues  in  the  mod.  Oh  t  unbappy  wife  that  I  am !  Bat  TU  be 
reyenged — 111  teacb  bim  to  do  it  again.  {She  tayt  vpon  Jeppb  lustify  with  a  huge 
eanefor  some  thne.) 

Jeffs.  Oh !  ob  l  ob !  Wbat !  Mr.  Secretary— Steward !— No,  no  I  Wbo  am  I  ? 
Wbo  hits  so  ? — ^why  ?    Wbere  are  my  lacqaeys  ? 

WzFE.  l'U  teacb  yoa  wbo  I  am.    And  wbo  are  yoo,  eh  ?    (^Strikts  harder.) 

Jkfpb.  Ob,  oh,  my  dearest  dear  I  not  so  hard — ^not  so  hard.  Yoa  don't  know 
wbat  bas  bappened  to  me — yoa  don'L 

WiPB.  Happenedi  yoa  dranken  swine;  and  time  for  it,  too.  Wbere  baye  yoa 
been  ?  Where  is  the  soap— (Atttm^) — and  the  starch — {hitting) — and  the  soda,  and 
■alt,  yoa  yillain  ?    {Hittmg  harder,}    Speak,  yoa  wretch  ? — why  don*t  yoa  speak  ? 

Jeppe.  Toa  wont  let  me.  Yoo  kill — ^yoa  marder — ^help  l  I«aye  off,  and  I  will 
eonfess  alL...I  baye  no  tongae  when  yoa  strike  so  l 

WiPE.  Make  haste  then— coni^sss  1 

Jeppe.  I  neyer  got  to  market  at  all.  I  was  sarprised  and  taken  ap  into  para- 
^Use  as  I  went  alon^....I 


WiFB.  To  paradise,  eh  ? — (eoiitii^  Aini)^to  paradise— to 
(ttrUang  euch  (tme)— was  it,  eh  ? 

Jeppe.  Oh,  Lord — Lord — Lord  t  eyery  word  is  as  tnie  as  gospel ;  as  sore  as  ( 
was  a  rigbt  bonoarable  baron. 

Wife.  Wbatistroe? 

Jeppe.  That  I  baye  been  in  pandise,  all  the  time. 

WuE.  In  paradise  1    Are  yoa  in  paradise  now  ?    (Hit»,) 

Jeppe.  Ab!  my  sweetest»  prettiest,  dearest  Nellyl  not  so  bard — so  bardf  I 
will  teil  yoa  alL 

Wife.  Qaick,  tben;  eonfess  I 

Jeppe.  First,  swear  yoa  will  not  strike. 

Wife.  Well,goon. 

Jeppe.  Tben,  as  I  was  a  true  nobleman,  and  am  now  Jeppe  again,  I  baye  not 
only  been  in  paradise,  bat  baye  seen  tbings  that  woald  make  yoa  open  yoor  eyes. 

(She  beata  htm,  tiüatbuthe  Uespafectfy  atlL) 

Wife.  Tbere,  yoa  besotted  boond  1  Try  if  yoa  can  find  paradiw  again.  ril 
eure  yoa  of  all  yoar  crotcbets,  for  yoa  sball  take  yoor  tarn  in  porgatory  next.  FU 
find  yoa  work  that  will  make  yoa  enyy  the  poorest  foor-fboied  drodge  opon  tbe 
fhrm  t  Get  drnnk  at  my  expense,  indeed !  Leaye  me  witboot  a  bit  of  soap  or 
candle ;  bot  I*ye  enoogb  to  light  thee  at  both  ends,  and  bnm  thee  üll  botb  meet 
111  make  firewood  of  thy  bonea. 

8CENE  IIL 
Enter  three  qfthe  Baboii'8  eervante,  disgmeed  ae  Pouce. 
Pol.  Ist  Teil  me»  good  woman,  does  tbere  a  man  liye  bere  of  tbe  name  of 

iFE.  Wbat  if  tbere  does? 
Pol.  Snd.  Are  yoo,  madam,  bis  wife  ? 
Wife.  Tbe  more  the  pity. 


Jeppe 
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Pou  Srd.  We  reanire  to  speak  with  him. 

WiFK.  Speak  witn  him,  fonooth ;  he  is  speechlesfl.    He  is  dead— as  a  door  naiL 
I  haTe  finiahed  him. 
Pou  Ist.  Fmishedhiml— dead? 
WiFB.  Yes;  deaddnmkl 

Pol.  2iid.  Oh,  that  is  all  I  np,  he  most  awaj  ivith  ns.    He  is  oor  prisoner. 
Jsppi.  Ah,  good  people,  70a  see  what  a  wife  I  have  got. 
Pol.  3id.  And  70a  deserve  her  well«  and  more  than  äat    (7^  setze  hwu) 
Jeppk.  What  have  I  done  ?    Who  aecoses  me  ? 
Pol»  Ist  That  70a  will  soon  learn,  when  70a  see  the  jndge. 

SCENE  IV. 

A  dkm  JäiaB  ofJtutiee ;  ^  moek  Judos  maied  in  Haie;  two  Advocatss. 
Jefpk  brtniffht  in  bound,  andpheedat  Ute  bar. 

Law.  Ist  The  fiicts  of  the  case,  017  lord,  are  in  a  nutshell.  The  prisoner  at  the 
hir,  11^7  lord — that  man — ^that  desperado,  I  migbt  rather  887 — Stands  aocosed  of 
tlie-->(fc<ito/«y)— of  the— grave  crime  of  having  broken  into,  or  slid,  or  twisted,  or 
otherwise  conve7ed  himself— instigated,  doabtless,  b7  the  devii — into  Baron  B.'s 
Castle.  Not  0017  that,  m7  lord,  bat  into  his  wardrobe ;  assumed  bis  dress,  st7let 
aad  eqnipage ;  and,  vi  et  armis,  savagelv  domineered  over,  and  threatened  to  hang 
die  whole  household.  I  caJd,  my  lor^  ior  an  exempUuy  Visitation  of  jostice  upon 
so  manifest  an  ontrage,  as  a  waming  to  other  eril-doers.  So  glaring  an  offence  is 
almost  withoQt  a  precedent 

JoDos.  Speak,  prisoner,  is  the  charge  a  tme  one?  Or  what  defence  have  70a 
to  offer  ?    We  condemn  no  one  unheanL 

Jeffs.  Alas !  anlack7  dog,  that  I  am— what  can  I  6a7 1  I  confess  that  I  de- 
senred  a  good  flogginff,  and  I  got  it  (lavghter),  for  spending  all  m7  wife's  mone7  at 
the  ale-house,  iostead  of  bringing  home  a  whole  load  of  odd  things — soap,  salt, 
soda,  stsreh,  stoat,  stir-up,  and  stockings ;  bat  how  could  I,  whenl  never  got  to 
maiket ;  and  how  coold  I  get  to  market,  when  I  was  taken  up  into  paradise ;  it's 
•U  tme,  I  was  at  the  Castle,  sare  enoogb.    Who  I  was  when 

Law.  Ist  There,  m7  lord,  we  have  his  own  confession,  he  was  at  the  Castle ; 
and,  I  dare  sa7,  as  he  so  emphaticall7  states,  it  100«  paradise  to  Aiini,  The  on]7 
donbt— and  of  which  he  ooght  not  to  have  the  benent — that  remains  is,  wbether 
an7  degree  of  inebriation  can  be  pleaded  in  extenaation  of  such  a  crime?  If  it 
can,  thoi,  I  sa7,  let  red-handed  morder — ^let  night-masked,  dark  adulter7,  walk 
ftee  as  light  or  nXt,  and  insult  and  outrage  ns  upon  oor  yeiy  thresholds.  The 
evidence  is  inesistible— dmnk  or  sober,  matters  not  a  bair ;  or,  an7how,  the  sober 
flna  mnst  pa7  fbr  the  drunken  man's  crimes.  There  is  a  case  in  point,  0017  not 
so  stroog  a  one :  an  offender  was  hrooght  to  justice  for  simpl7  allowiog  himself 
to  be  reprcsented  as  a  lord.  But  this  man  boldl7  usurped  all  the  aristocratio  fune- 
tkMia,  eren  to  hangin^  seduction,  adulter7,  &c.,  had  he  onl7  been  allowed  time  to 
pcrpetnte  his  barbanties.  I^orance  and  stoliditv  canoot  avert  firom  him  the  just 
posishment  of  death.  For  his  atrocities  would  fiU  a  histor7  which  1  abstain  from 
giriag,  lest  I  should  disturb  the  propriet7  and  gravit7  of  the  bench. 

Law.  2Dd.  M7  lord  judge,  permit  me  in  the  first  place  to  obsenre,  that  the  offence  of 
whaeh  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  is  accosed  appears  so  eztraordinar7,  that  I  most  refnse 
to  giTC  credit  to  the  evidence  of  witnesses,  were  the7  even  more  nomerous,  aod  more 
respectable.  That  a  poor,  harmless  countryman,  should  think  of  daring  to  kidnap 
himself,  as  70a  ma7  sa7,  to  smoggle  his  person  into  a  lord*s  Castle,  to  assume  um 
naae,  costnme,  manners  I  sa7  nothing  about — ^but  his  fall  attthorit7  and  rule  OTcr 
his  household  vassals  I  How  could  he  gain  access  to  his  sleepiog  apartment,  over- 
haal  his  wardrobe— «nd  assume  his  State,  without  the  baron*s  attendants  belog 
aware  dT  what  was  going  00  ?  No,  mj  lord ;  it  rather  appears  evident  to  me  that 
tbts  poor  man's  enemies  have  done  this — have  conspired  together  to  rob  bim  of  his 
honest  name  and  peace  of  mind ;  in  short,  to  ruin  him.  Bat  I  trust  7oar  lordship 
will  do  bainjnstice. 

JsFFS.  Tbe  Lord  for  ever  bless  th7  prett7  tongue,  that  nms  so  glibly !  Well  put  1 
let  them  answer  that  Here  is  a  whole  screw  of  tobaoco,  take  a  ehew ;  xt  will  do  70a 
food,  for  iCs  die  trae  smack.    {He  offers  ittohia  caunaeL) 

Law.  2nd.  No ;  keep  it  for  7oarseif,  Jeppe.  I  haye  not  taken  np  70ur  de&nea 
from  an7  tnterested  views,  hat  oat  of  pure  compassion,  that  70a  ina7  have  Jnstic«. 
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•  Ifii« 


!»^ABIA» 


id  Dot  tkink  70«  ime  10  lioiicst- 

fincod,  eaanot  itaiid  fiir  a 
,  jbilities — I  migkt  add,  of  «bnr- 
»V  wkat  night  Bot  happot ;  bot  to 
aniaoDi  witapiiei»  ib.  addätkn  to 


mcBt  with  B  TengooBce»  Ibr  it  is 

OD  extorted  bj  ter  amd  tbtcits, 

Besides,  allow  the  man  time  to 

paradise. 
what,  Jeppe,  thiiik  well  what 
admit  wkat  tb«  mtm.  aecuies 


owing  wink  as  well  as  tbe  best 

I  spoke  was  a  lie;  for  I  was  not 

k>rd,  wben  Iswore  to  it ;  bot  tbat 

to  bother  a  saiBt  to  eome  back 

|ft|gfe  pnaoner  cannot  be  penaitted  to 
Vo/en  eridence,  moreoTer,  faas  beea 
■M|!ommiBuon  of  the  crime. 

•woDt  sare  yon  bere.    It  is  not 
ee  agaiBst  badworks» 


•^ 


_       _j^  can  destroy  Ac  foree  of  eridence 

M^iR^^l^iiMm^^^DS^^^^emat^  and  hanged;  the  sooner 
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lt?df BB^eSr «fli  ^v  ^lärii  otber's  eres  ont  llrst    I  think  I 

'•WäÄrJiÄbWi^--^      00      00      00  ^ 
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_~        t*f|^f||it*|i^4gIil|)ip^?.Yoa  only  hnrt  yonr  own  cante. 
WW^^'f^^^^^^^^^^^fWf^*  ^  o^»  c»«««»  has  a  fool,  you 

*^lir||^i^|i^  *ö^  iAside.)  See,  thcre  be  Stands»  !• 

_  ^a^oTTW^H'^^^^'^^^^^^^  ^^^  **  fnrandi  propositnm?* 
5M^W%*»"fig»^W<^i*  *i^*J«|^mpit,  tanqaam  ftir  ant  noctnimas 

*-"'iiü#*?Bi»^Ai»i.J^».  •It'tfSMII^^lias  exstantibos,  ac  confitente  reo. 

\m^^'^'^ii  confiteri. 

**A*it^s''— wberetbe'^metnsr    Misc- 

^each  yoor 

tbat !    I  will  not  stand  bere  to  be 

Jeppe  makea  a  snaich  at  Ae  firsi 

ipoHce  interfere.) 

\ji  insist  tbat  yoa  respect  tbe  coort^ 

te.    Ton,  Jeppe,  son  of  NichobSp 

been  conyictcä,  as  weil  opon  eri- 
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bj  fMT  owA  confenioD,  of  buiog  ililj  aad  8e«w<lj  iatioAietd  yBvstif 

ioto  thft  cam»  of  Bmoo  H ,  an&ycd  jouaidl  in  faM-appwel»  iÜHMed  ki»lMMe*> 

hoUy  aad  oaarptd  bis  authority ;  aad  y««  are  thenfin«  eottdaamed  in  ihm  uid 
Vnrg^ary,  oatrage,  and  d»linq)aan4!Yv  to  aBflar  <iaath    to  4ia  by  pniaan» and  aftarpaada 
ta  Jmk«  yonr  bod^  bsD^  bj  tbe  nack  co  agaflowa,  aa  a  lanat  lo  aU.  ctU  doafl& 
JuvK.  Oh,  my  graoou»  locd  jndga  I  pvay  aeeoaaniead  me  to  mtiaaj. " 
JuDOK.  By  DO  aaaiifc.    Od  thia  cootnury,  I  will  aea  tbe  exacntiaii  dane  upoa  jom 
sa  my  prcaencev  that  tbtre  may  be  no  aiiatake. 
JnvB.  Vbataik  boniws  l  aad  pc&y»  my  IwdjndfwaUiwr  m» to  ihai«  il  iritk  tba 

I!aw.  Ist  Thankf,  Jeppe ;  we  will  not  depriTe  yon  of  a  jot  of  it  In  what  foim 
wonid  die  praoner  like  to  taka  it? 

Jbppb.  A  plagna  apon  yonr  fbrat  and  yool  Gtve  me  n  good  glaav of  btaady 
fliatp  a  jaa  wiah  to  lee  aae  die lika  aoHui.  Pniy»  my  loid,  grant  my  tut  piagw; 
or  kt  hm  b«re  tbepoiaaa,  and  sia  tbe  bnndy» 

JuDOiL  Yea;  yon  may  bare  wbat  yoa  plaaat  bcfore  yon  die»  Bring  aome  in. 
(Tke  aitatdoMtM  iandhim  a  glaai  of  brmidy;  he  caüa  for  another,  and  a  tkird;  Ma, 
antoui§  a  lamg  hrmdL} 

JsFn.  EzeeUeaft!— gloriooal    Sropudon^Baylaad? 

JcDGL  None  whateTer,  Jeppe.  Baaidea»  it  ia  too*  lata  now— yon  ham  üüub 
you  departve  in  tbe  last  cnpu 

JimsL  Mydepttctorel— wbatiatbat? 

imtam,  Onlxpoiaon»  Jeppe.    Yon  hafe  ealy  to  ba  bong  no«. 

Jbpvs.  Ob^my  loid  jndge,  ii  iancvcv  too  late— t»  ga^  I  maan.  C/ajadge  m»,  BJ 
gnciona  lord,  as  fast  aa  yon  ean,  tbat  tbe  peiaoaaMy  not  work,  and  I  wül  aever 
#iak  a  diop  of  bnady  again.  Pr&y  jodge  me  ovar  again  $  it  ia  dane  every  day» 
and  nobody  is  tbe  woaaefir  it.    Tbinkl  we  aae  all  naen^ 

JviMB.  Kay»  in  a  ftw  minnteay»  wiH  only  be  tbe  dead  bedj  of  a  maak  It  ia 
too  hte — yon  are  poiaoned. 

Jxrrx.  Tben  tba  Loid  bave  mennr  oa  me,  §ot  ii  bapna  to  woikl  FareweU,  my 
old  vizcn»  NtUy  I  Ton  will  nerer  tbwaek  me  more.  I  am  atill  aere  witb  tbat  laat 
—and  yon  baiäly  deaeire  tbat  I  iboold  bid  yon  good  bye.  Bat  ibfe*yoa*weil. 
Hieb  aad  Cbriaty,  and  my  Uttle  daagbter  Mattba,  dear  aa  tbe  apple  of  mj  aye. 
Qood  bye,  too,  my  old  Dobbin,  and  tbaidca  fba  asany  a  ride  tbroogb  vongk 
aad  aoMotb ;  I  laved  tbae  nezt  ta  my  liitle  oaea»  bot  I  aball  ner»  monnt  my 
laak  agaan.  Ab  l  aad  my  old  troaty  dog— good-bye^  Jeek,  tbon  didat  gnard  aa  aE 
wdl ;  and  my  poor  black  Tom,  tbe  fiunons  monier ;  and  wbo  will  feed  tbe  sbeep, 
the  oow,  and  tbe  piga  ?  Tbank  y e  all,  for  tbe  pleaaant  daya  we  bave  spent  togetber  t 
Faiewelll  for  now  I  am  at  my  kat.  Hew  tbe  poiaon  worki !  I  feel  io  odd— ao 
weak— ao— (Ayb/Zi  into  a  mmnd  aleep,) 

JfiMB.  AttgeeawtU,my  lerd— bealeepafikaatop!  Now  let  aa  bang  faiaa,  my 
ladt,  and  tkea  heni  bave  bad  enea^  Oaiy  take  eare  of  bia  nack;  afip  tbe  ropn 
ander  bia  abooldera,  and  so  botst  bmi  ap.    We  aball  ace  wbat  be  will  aay  wfaan  na 


_     ontbenaUawas  well  teaeh  bim  tanroidatrangdrmk  and  Paia£se  aa  long 
MbaÜTaik   (ft^  Amt  Jans  aioof.) 


ACT  THE  FIFTH. 
8CENE  L— -Jbffb  kantfing  oa  the  gaBoma^  hi»  wifefiOtnoed  tßf  <Ae  ehamimige, 

WiTK.  Alaa— alas !  wretcbed  tbat  I  am,  to  liVe  to  aee  tba  day  I  My  owa  deareat 
baabaad,  like  a  common  tbief,  banging  from  tbe  gallowsl  Obl  forghe — forgire 
tbat  I  ere?  beat  yon  ao  abamefaUy,  lo  oftea,  and  every  time  worae  tban  tbe  last ! 
Bot  my  consdence  payi  me  back  again  now,  blow  for  blow.  I  am  well  paid  olf 
fer  handling  so  bind,  so  good  a  bnsbond,  so  bardly— all  for  loving  a  drop 
too  mneb !  xct  bow  bard  be  worked  for  us  all  when  be  was  sober  I  and  tben,  ao 
merry  wben  be  AoJ  a  wee  drop  in  bia  eye  l  Waa  it  so  migbty  a  ain,  that  I  aboold 
kill  bim  witb  a broomstick,  and  tbea  see  bim  baagadl  Ob,  croel  Neil l—ob» crael 
KtDl  {She  wrmge  her  hande  amd  ■Kojpa.) 

JXPPB.  (  Waking  up^  and  hearing  hie  wiftU  ctUb.)  SefUy— aoftly  tbeve  I  Not  ao 
ftat !— wbat  ia  tbe  ose?  Yon  bad  better  knock  under  qnietly,  and  go  kome,  boil 
tbe  pot,  aad  attend  to  tbe  cbildren.  And  bark'ee,  N«U— be  aure  yoa  never  teil  tbem 
tbatr  poor  Cttbar  waa  bangad.  Say  aa  bow  I  am  bard  ap  for  a  tiAe-:for  ao,  i'foith, 
lam— thatis,I  mean  put  np  for  a  smalldebt!  though  none  ao  smäll,  for  it*s  tba 
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Mg  I  and  Jeppe  is  a  dead  man  I  Bot 
,boat  into  a  new  soit :  for  Jocky,  and 

hood.  And  don't  forget  the  poor 
I  wasnH  hanffed. 

I  heard  ?    Poor  lool — poor  sool ! 

tsoftly  ?    What  a  good  creature  it 
earted  beast  that  I  was !    He  may 
er  1    I>et  htm  hannt  me  as  mach  aa 
I  don't  eare.    Nothing  shall  pro- 
fl  wish  it  wonld  just  say  he  forgaye 

any  härm, 
speak  now  yoa  are  dead? 
lyhanged — as  dead  as  a  dog.  Tet 
st  go  as  &r  as  Jacob*s,  and  fetch  a 
^hed  body ;  I  might  perhaps  waken 

t?  Yoa  most  nnconscionable  sott 
ime,  bat  most  still  hanker  alter  it 

good-for-noaght!  andren  forthe 
and  kick  np  the  d — l's  own  dast  all 

I  am  no  ghost  if  I  am  afeard  of 
any  longer !  No,  not  I ;  for  I  am 
air  of  heels. 

high,  bat  I  can  manage  to  reach 

gS^P«^*  •  f  1^  I-ord  have  merey !    Oh,  my  poor 

«  oo  •  *;^i*  •  OO  •  •  OO  • 

.»-   fc«,  .  BW-  WB    ,u,  '^S'^^S^^'Ü**ll*^"*y®'*^®'"^"""**^^  Leavehimin 
l^liW^St'  •|I*|j^^*)#*^*i^»  ">d  restore  him  to  life,  as  aponish- 

'MIM^T'h^M^i^M^^^'^^  Pray  let  him  hang  where  he  u ! 


no  wonder 
{Sherunsoff.y 
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«'^»  «-SSv»  m*M»  m*M»  rn^A-rn  «9£V» 
flfl       OjB       Of 

ggif^Tiggi^^gffli^^'f    Itis  only  reyersing  the  sentence 


|.5«||li.  my  good  lord,  is  it  trae  that  I  am 
•  >9eWhat  an  honoar  I    It  is  better  than 


\^*^§^'V^^r^^l^  Yoii  ^^rt  judged — now  yoa  an 
jgz"  -wF^o^^^i'ot'^  W  4i*Miged  again.  Dotf t  yoa  feel  aüve  ? 
§f^S^£^|f ^pfS^t'fi*  'tS'^D't  anderstand  what  I  am  and  I  am 


»«4^ 


fPKf|iäi^>W*^  lö^fmaMpygathere  am  I  now 


yoa  I  cannot  gire  it 


ÜHÄfiSSife:«:  ^  ;i;  ä  •»•  - 1- 


^^^^"^^  try  my  hand,  and  tie  yoor  k>rdship 


or  not  ? 
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spirit  ? 
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'lihrue? 
Ive. 
>me,  if  eyery  word  I  haye  spoken  is 
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JoDGS.  Take  the  word  of  an  hooest  jndge,  and  be  tbankfal  for  yotir  lifd  I  Bles» 
Ibe  girer ;  and  don*t  grin  like  a  booby  in  the  gift-hone*8  face ! 

Jkpps.  Whj,  I  don't  know,  if  ^on  had  not  fint  tneked  xne  np,  I  might  thank 
70a  for  cotting  me  down.    Bat  as  n  is,  I  don't  feel  so  Tcry  gratefiü. 

JüDOB.  Try  yonr  best,  and  go  in  peaoe,  Jeppe.  If  yoor  vixen  of  a  wife  lays 
handa  opon  jon  again,  snmmon  her ;  and  we  will  deal  with  her.  Bat  be  citü  with 
her,  and  qniet  and  sober.  And  see,  here  ia  a  dollar  for  yoa  to  drink  the  Jndge'a 
health ;  hat  drink  it  at  home,  and  don't  dream  of  getting  into  Paradise  belbre  Toor 
time.  (JKFT^/a08onhiskM»a,andUMnk3theJjmQ^exiMming,  **AwkoledoUttrt 
awkcledoBart*^  [JElartt  Jddob. 

SCENE  III. 

Jefpb.  (^Akne,')  I  have  lived  above  half  a  centnry,  bot  nerer  liyed  so  long  in  all 
my  life  aa  in  the  last  two  days.  Eaeh  minote  was  as  fall  of  wonders  as  an  egg  is 
IUI  of  meat.  First,  a  poor  besotted  down ;  then  a  great  baron,  and  then  a  clown 
again ;  now  dead,  and  now  alive ;  now  in  Paradise,  and  now  in  h — 11 ;  now  hang 
vp,  and  now  nnhnng ;  now  jndged,  and  now  ni^adged  I  What  to  thhik ;  I  am  ao 
iafemally  pnzzled  t  Oh,  I  have  it  l  Perhapa,  when  they  hang  a  man  aliye,  he 
dies ;  bat  if  they  hang  a  dead  man,  he  eomea  to  life  again  I  Y^aterer  it  be,  I  am 
snre  a  eomfortable  glaas  can  do  me  no  härm.  And  here  I  am  at  friend  Jacob's. 
Ho,  Jacob  Schnster !— ho  I    {Knocks,) 

SCENE  IV. 
^fifer  Jacob;  Jxppe. 

Jacob.  Who  knocks  so  lond  ?  Ha  1  is  it,  indeed,  friend  Jeppe,  from  the 
dtj  ?  Wbat  lack  ?— How  goes  the  market  ? — Where  are  yoor  good  hoasewife'a 
tiapa? 

JspPK.  Not  so  fast,  friend  I  Do  yoa  know  who  yoa  are  speaking  to  ?  Don't 
think  to  play  off  any  of  yoor  new  rigs  npon  me.    It  will  not  do. 

Jacob.  Were  it  any  other  bat  Jeppe,  that  word  woald  go  hard  with  him.  Bat 
yoa  are  an  old  castomer,  and  a  good  one  $  and  yoa  shall  haye  rope  enoogh,  so  yoa 
don't  hang  Toarsel£ 

Jspps.  Hang !  No  more  of  that,  if  yoa  Ioto  me !  Bat  doff  yoar  bonnet,  like 
Biine  homble  host,  to  yoar  betters.  Thoagh  I  have  been  han^  as  dead  as  a  dog, 
siace  I  saw  yoa,  yoa  see  I  am  all  right  and  tight— somethmg  to  jmgle  in  my 
poeketyet. 

Jacob.  Hanged !  Well,  I  don*t  enyy  yonr  lack !  Bat  I  see  how  it  is — ^yoa 
spcnd  all  yoar  money  as  well  as  yoor  wit  in  other  places,  and  come  here  sober,  to 
lalk  riddles,  and  make  sport  of  honest  folk.  'Why,  if  yoa  were  hanged,  alter  that, 
yoa  had  only  yoar  deserts. 

Jbfpb.  Ah,  my  old  boy !  do  yoa  hear  that  soand  ?  Ay,  prick  np  yoor  ears, 
fike  an  old  hanter !  Yoa  know  it — ^it  stirs  the  heart  deeper  than  the  loodest  tram- 
pet   Tbooffh  it  has  bot  a  low  rinff,  it  is  money  I 

Jacob.  The  deril !  money  ?    nhere  coold  it  spring  from  ? 

Jbfpe.  From  my  own  etiate,  yoa  Sawney  I^ Where  eise  ?  From  my  barony, 
Jaeob !  Why,  man,  I  wu  Lord  of  the  Manor— as  far  aa  yoa  ooald  carry  a  keg  of 
smaggled  braody— as  far  aa — Ay,  as  far  as  Paradise  I 

Jac<ib.  Ob,  my  lord !  (Doffing  hü  eapf  very  obMquioutfy,)  1  was  not  aware.  .  • 
Bot  yoa  are  heanüy  welcome. 

Jbppe.  Get  me  a  glass  of  pore  Canary ;  I  am  too  prond  to  drink  that  ynlcar 
brandy  at  present  Theo  I  will  make  yoa  open  yonr  eyes,  when  I  teil  yoa  all  that 
bis  happcned  since  we  parted.    (7Vv  ffo  in,    Jacob  teat$ him$eff,  aßer  placmg  an 

'    '    ujta  nü   "     ' 


-chttir/ar  Jsfpe,  be/ore  he  hamdä  him  his  gkut,) 
JzpPB.  That  will  do  I  It  has  a  smack  for  a  lord  I  Now  my  coarage  is  commc, 
tad  words  will  soon  follow.  Yoa  shall  haye  it— all  cat  and  dry — as  troe  as  GospeL 
That  brandy  yoa  gaye  me  took  hold  of  me,  and  laid  me  down  as  dead  asleep  aa 
«Ter  man  lay.  I  woke,  and  fonnd  myself  a  great  baron,  in  a  great  Castle,  at  the 
kcad  of  eycrything  yoa  can  imagine.  I  had  lots  of  rascals  dressed  like  gentlemen, 
forny  serrants,  whom  I  cuffed  abont  and  abosed  as  I  pleased.  I  shooldhaya 
bangä  some,  if  I  had  liyed  longer ;  for  there  were  too  many  of  them.  Then 
•■eh  winca— such  a  fintther-bed^sach  feasts^and  svch  fruit  and  gardeos,  jost  fika 
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pandise !  I  wit  dancing  inth  m j  stewird's  wife,  missed  my  fboting,  and  lost  my- 
self.  Theo  I  awoke  ia  my  old  elothes— in  the  Tery  place  I  first  feil  asleep.  I 
went  to  sleep  again,  thinking  to  wake  in  paradise ;  bot  tne  trick  wooldn't  do,  for  I 
awoke  in  h — l^  with  my  wife  laying  on  me  like  a  fary !  She  had  not  the  least 
respeet  for  my  baitmy ;  and  the  viilains  of  offioers  eame  and  carxied  me  before  the 
jadge.  I  was  oondeomed  to  death ;  I  was  poisoned ;  and  when  dead,  I  was  hanged. 
I  was  then  a  spirit — I  was  my  own  ghost,  tili  the  jodge  eame  and  wgodged  and 
onhnag  me;  ay,  as  easily  as  ^ron  can  say  Jack  Robinson.  Such  is  part  <tf  my  ad- 
Toatores;  and  what  do  yoa  tnink  of  them ? 

Jaooib.  Tfaink  I  Why,  that  ^on  were  all-seas  over,  and  had  a  gtorioos  dream» 
like  a  hnge  comet  with  a  fiery  tail  to  iL 

Jeppe.  I  shonld  think  so,  too,  were  it  not  for  these  doUars ;  I  have  got  them 
sore  enough.  And  to  cat  matters  short,  Jacob,  I  will  pozzle  my  head  no  more ; 
bot  Cake  a  gpod  swinging  draoght  of 

Jacob.  That*s  right,  my  lord.    Ha-^ia— hal    How  good— how 

Jeppb.  What!  von  cannot  swallow  it,  eh? 

Jacob.  No  i  if  I  were  to  stand  on  my  head  instead  of 

Jbppe.  And  yet  it  is  all  trae,  as  yoa  are  Standing  there.  Ton  are  wanting 
both  in  fiiith  and  ondeistanding ! 

SCENE  Y,r-'Enter  Magnus. 

MAa  So  glad  to  catch  yon ;  snch  a  joke.  Ha — ha— ha  I  How  shall  I  teil  joo. 
for  laughing !  No,  I  cannot.  First,  know  there  is  a  man — ^no ;  a  dod-hopping 
ass  and  dolt — a  dnmken  beast— ooe  Jeppe  vom  Berge.  He  was  fonnd  dead  dnink 
in  a  ditch,  and  a  party  passing  carried  hmi  to  the  Baron*s  Castle ;  ihev  dressed  him 
up,  like  the  lord,  and  made  the  wreteh  believe  he  was  master  of  all  aroand  him, 
and  had  wakeaed,  as  he  said,  in  paradise.  Who  can  reArain  from  langhing  at  the 
tricks,  they  say,  he  played.  I  wonld  willingly  give  a  doUar  to  get  a  sight  of  sodx 
a  fooL    Can  yon  teil  me  where  he  is  to 

Jeppb.  What  have  I  to  pay,  Master  Jacob  ?    Fm  in  a  hnny. 

Jacob.  Twel ve  krentaers,  that's  alL    (Jbppb  pojfg,  and  meakt  out) 

MAa  What  made  that  man  takehimself  off  so  slily? 

Jäoob,  Why,  well  he  might ;  that  is  the  yery  man  yon  wanted  to  see.  Indeed, 
they  have  fooled  him  to  the  top  of  bis  bent.    I  never  saw  a  man  so  befooled. 

Mao.  Is  that  possible?  I  mnst — Halloa,  Jeppe,  a  word  with  yon!  How  are 
things  going  on  in  the  great  world?    And  yoa  have  been  in  Paradise—^ 

Jeppb.  Let  me  alone,  I  say. 

Mag.  Why  didn*t  yoa  prolong  yoor  stay  a  little  ? 

Jeppe.  Yon  had  better  not  ask  me  any  qaestions. 

MAa  Bat  I  want  to  hear  something  of  yoor  travels. 

Jeppb.  Do  yoa  ailow  yoor  gaests,  Mr.  Jacob,  to  be  thos  insnlted  ? 

Mia  Nay,  I  wished  to  congratnlate  yoa  npon  yonr  promotion.  Was  it  a  glorioaa 
affür  ?    {Deiainmg  kinu) 

Jeppb.  Watch! — helpl — ^mnrder! 

Mao.  Did  yoa  see  any  of  my  aoqaaintance  there? — ^in  Paradise,  was  it? 

Jeppb.  {JBurMting  awojfJ)  No,  they  were  all  in  h— 11,  whexe  I  hope  yoa  and  all 
yoars  will  soon  foUow  them. 

SCENE  VL 
Entar  the  Baron,  his  Seeretary,  C%amberlam,  and  troiM» 

Bab.  Ha !  ha  I  hal^how  ^ood!  Jeppe  is  a  changed  man.  We  haye  reformed 
lüm,  I  think,  at  last  Oh,  Ench,  if  yoa  can  often  famish  me  so  rieh  a  treat,  yoa 
shafi  have  a  theatoe  bnilt  in  which  to  play  new  comedies. 

Ebich.  Sappose,  my  lord,  he  had  tuned  the  taUcs  npon  ob»  and  hanged  ni.  It 
ironld  have  been  a  dear  Sport  that 

'  Bab.  What  of  that?  Sport  ispaid  for  qaite  as  desrly  erery  day.  See  how  men 
Tentare  thea  liyes  and  fortnnes  hoariy,  rather  than  forego  the  leasl  tittle  of  capri- 
cioas  homoor  that  seises  them.  Eating,  drinking,  jeiting,  hnnting,  sailing,  dneUing, 
'ftc  &C.,  haye  eaeh  and  all  their  yotaries  to  the  yery  dem.  b  Toikcy,  äe  greatest 
Sport  is  to  tateh  a  bowstring. 
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CHAPTER  Vir. 

▲  8ÜBPBIBE. 

While  thus  musing  and  struggling  to  keep  down  her  feelings,  lest 
thdr  monifeslation  shoold  alflurm  her  children,  the  unhappj  mother 
heard  a  rattling  sound  of  coach-wheels  in  the  street,  which  suddenly 
ceased  oppoaite  her  house,  and  a  caniage  drew  up.  This  was  imme- 
diatelj  foÜowed  bj  apealing  "  rat-tat,"  such  as  never  before  had  saluted 
our  cnrate's  door.  The  approach  at  so  rapid  a  pace,  the  quick  stop- 
page,  the  instantaneous  and  peremptory  knocking,  were  all  significant, 
and  might,  in  other  days,  bj  so  violent  an  announcement,  have  caused 
a  flatter  of  expeetadon,  either  of  good  or  evil,  in  the  breast  of  Mrs. 
Westerwood.  Now,  however,  thej  came  unheeded  on  her  ear.  She 
was  past  hope,  and  eren  beyond  fear.  Evil  had  done  its  worst ;  and 
she  and  her  husband  were  so  utterly  destitute  of  friends,  that  to  cherish 
anj  &vourable  antidpation — to  indulge  in  building  Castles  in  the  air 
(that  penlons  refuge  of  the  de8titate)---would  be  on\j  to  delnde  them- 
selvea  with  vain  thonghts,  and  thns  render  more  terrible  a  retum  to 
their  real  and  stubboni  misery. 

Under  an  impression  that  the  owner  of  the  carriage  had  mistaken 
her  house  for  another's,  Constanoe  opened  the  door,  in  order  to  unde- 
odre  the  applicant,  when  a  gentleman  in  half-mouming  alighted,  and, 
raising  his  hat,  and  bowing,  said,  ''  I  believe  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
addressing  Mrs.  Westerwood?"  The  poor  ladj  was  too  much  snr- 
prised  to  speak;  bat  her  curtsej  assored  the  stranger  that  he  was  right 
in  his  ooi^ecture. 

**Js  Mr.  Westerwood  within?''  he  asked. 

«  Yea,  air." 

''  Then,"  added  the  stranger,  "  do  me  the  favour,  madam,  to  give 
him  thifl  card,  and  saythe  bearer  of  it  wonld  intrude  for  a  fewminutes 
on  his  time.    Bat,  first  of  all,  let  me  ask  how  the  little  invalids  go  on." 

Thoogh  Mrs.  Westerwood's  surprise  was  great,  she  found  just  yoice 
enoogh  to  thank  the  stranger,  and  saj  her  children  were  convalescent, 
thoogh  still  very  weak. 

**  They  most  have  change  of  air,**  obserred  the  stranger. 

Constance  smiled  moamfolly,  as  mach  as  to  say  chjmge  of  air  was 
imposaible. 

**  Well  see  to  that  by  and  by,"  resamed  the  gentleman;  *^  meanwhile 
you  will  oblige  me,  madam,  by  giving  my  card  to  Mr.  Westerwood." 

Constance  flew  to  her  Ikusband,  hardly  feeling  the  stairs  ap  which 
the  rao,  and  delivered  the  caid  and  measage. 

**  Sir  Philip  Bridgemount,  baronet,"  enunciated  Mr.  Westerwood^ 
perosing  the  name,  in  a  tone  of  desponding  indifference.  ^'  I  know  him 
not ;  I  never  even  heard  of  him." 

"  He  ia  in  the  parlonr,  waiting  to  see  yoo,*'  retumed  Constanoe» 
*'  Roase  yoarself,  Godfrey — ^rouae  yoorself,  and  hear  what  the  gen- 
tleman has  to  say.  I  am  certain  he  is  a  friend,  for  he  has  inquired 
tenderly  about  the  children's  health." 
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At  her  bidding,  the  curate,  like  an  automaton,  descended  to  the 
room.  On  his  approach,  Sir  Philip  cordiallj  greeted  the  disconsolate 
man,  who  submitted  a  nerveless  band  to  his  grasp. 

"  I  have  one  or  two  things  to  say  to  you,  Mr.  Westerwood,"  observed 
he;  *^  but,  if  it  be  not  giving  her  too  much  trouble,  I  shotdd  like  jour 
lady  to  be  present." 

These  words  perplexed  our  curate ;  he  was  hardlj  sure  that  he  was 
not  dreaming.  A  visit  from  an  utter  stranger,  and  that  stranger  a 
baronet,  who,  moreover,  addressed  him  in  language  of  respect  and 
kindness!  What  could  it  mean?  Had  agony  disordered  bis  per- 
ceptions  ?  Poor  man !  his  half-vacant,  half-wondering  face,  favoured 
such  a  notion.  **  Yes,  sir;  I  will  go  and  bring  my  wife,**  said  he,  in  the 
acquiescent  tone  of  one  under  a  speU. 

Having  returned  with  Constance,  the  three  sat  down  together. 

"  Look  at  me,  Mr.  Westerwood,"  began  Sir  Philip,  "  and  say  if  you 
know  me."  , 

The  curate  gazed  at  the  face  of  his  questioner,  and  replied  that,  to 
the  best  of  his  knowledge,  he  had  never  before  seen  him. 

"  What !"  ejaculated  the  baronet,  with  a  smile,  ^'  is  it  possible  you 
can  so  soon  have  forgotten  one  to  whom,  while  in  tribulation  yourself, 
you  held  out  the  band  of  charity?  Can  my  present  dress,  and  a 
discarded  wig,  have  wrought  so  unfavourably  on  your  memory  ?  Has 
Mr.  Julius  Augustus  GreviUe — the  aspirant  to  the  honours  of  Charles 
Surface— made  so  slight  an  Impression?  I  protest  you  quite  mor- 
tify  me." 

Again  Mr.  Westerwood  looked  hard  at  the  stranger.  '^There  is 
certainly  some  faint  similitude,"  observed  he ;  "  but  you  cannot  surely 
mean  to  say  that  you  and  the  strolling  player  are  identical  ?" 

«  Yes,  but  I  do,  though,"  replied  Sir  PhiHp. 

The  curate  and  his  wife  exchanged  glances  of  wonderment,  when 
the  stranger,  resolving  no  longer  to  keep  them  in  suspense,  said, 
**  Listen  to  me  awhile ;  I  will  be  as  brief  as  possible.  The  late  owner 
of  a  large  property  in  this  part  of  Somersetshii*e  and  the  neighbouring 
county  was  my  uucle.  He  died  about  four  months  ago ;  and  having 
lost  his  only  child  a  little  previously,  his  title  and  estates  have  un* 
expectedly  fallen  to  me.  Since  his  decease,  I  have  resolved,  without 
declaring  my  name,  (and  I  am  personally  known  only  to  one  individual 
in  the  vicinity,)  to  learn  something  not  only  of  mj  tenantiy,  but  of 
every  one  connected,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  with  my  possessions. 
In  this  latter  predicament,  you  stand  as  curate  to  a  living  in  my  gift, 
at  present  held  by  Doctor  Bruiner.     Is  it  not  so  ?" 

"  Yes,  Sir  Philip,"  replied  Mr.  Westerwood,  now  fully  roused  into 
attention  ;  **or,  rathcr  I  tccu  his  curate  until  to-day,  when  I  received 
notice  of  dismissal." 

"  Never  mind  that,"  observed  the  baronet,  coolly. 

Never  mind  thal!  Never  mind  losing  house,  home,  and  mainte- 
nance !     A  new  mystery ! 

^'I  have  often,"  resumed  Sir  Philip,  without  appearing  to  notice  the 
curate's  mystification,  **  heard  of  you,  Mr.  Westerwood,  through  my 
only  correspondent  in  this  town,  who  knows  ^oti  thoroughly,  though 
you  know  not  him.  He  has  made  me  acquainted  with  your  piety, 
your  learning  and  eloquence,  your  kind,  charitable,  and  good  heart, 
and,  I  grieve  to  add,  your  distrcsses." 
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There  was  a  pause,  broken  onlj  hj  Mrs.  Westerwood's  sobs. 

"  It  was  perhaps  wrong  in  me,**  pursued  Sir  Philip,  "  to  put  you 
to  that  fooliäi  trial  at  the  White  Horse.  More  than  once  I  ahnost 
broke  down  in  mj  assumed  character,  and  therefore  over-acted  it — ^a 
<x>mmon  failing  in  all  impostors.  You  must  have  thought  me  an 
insufferable  coxcomb." 

Mr.  Westerwood  made  no  other  response  to  this,  than  merely  asking 
bow  tbe  baronet  could  submit  to  be  held  in  durance  even  for  an  hour. 

**  Oh,  that  was  a  mere  fiction !"  an&wered  Sir  Philip,  laughingly. 
**  Honest  Boniface  was  in  the  plot.  The  pleasant  rogue  acted  his  part 
to  admiration.  He  got  the  old-fashioned  wig  and  cast-off  finerj  from 
4t  Jew  in  Taunton,  and  I  arrajed  myself  in  them  at  his  house.  You 
must  forget  and  forgive  the  frolic  of  a  young  man  fresh  from  Oxford. 
Here  is  your  Shilling,  Mr.  Westerwood;  but  I  do  not  mean  to  retum 
it.  While  I  live,  I  will  keep  it  as  a  jewel,  almost  as  precious  as  the 
widow's  mite.  You  must,  however,  permit  me  to  make  some  little 
retum  for  what  I  hold  to  be  invaluable.  Do  me  the  favour  to  ta^e 
this  pocket-book.  Put  it  aside,  and  examine  its  Contents  when  you 
are  alone.  I  will  see  you  agfun  on  Monday,"  he  continued,  rising, 
grasping  the  curate  heartily  by  the  band,  and  bowing  courteously  to 
Mrs.  Westerwood. 

The  sound  of  Sir  Philip's  carriage-wheels  had  long  died  away  before 
the  curate  and  his  wife  reoovered  from  the  trance  into  which  so  stränge 
an  interview  had  thrown  them.  Mr.  Westerwood  held  the  pocket- 
book  unconsciously.  At  length,  Constance  took  it  from  his  band, 
<ipened  it,  and  drew  out  a  bai£  note  of  a  hundred  pounds. 

"See  here,  Godfrey!"  she  exclaimed,  convulsively.  "Wealth— 
wealth — ^marvellous  wealth!  We  are  saved — ^saved!  My  children 
will  Mo/starve!" 

So  saying,  she  threw  her  arms  round  the  neck  of  her  husband,  who 
was  too  much  overoome  to  speak. 

The  open  pocket-book  was  still  in  Mrs.  Westerwood's  hands,  and 
duiing  her  emotion,  a  letter  had  fallen  on  the  floor.  On  regaining 
something  of  composure,  she  perceived  it. 

"  Sir  Philip  has  dropped  a  letter,"  she  said.  "  I  wish  we  could  re- 
store  it  to  him  before  Monday;  but  we  know  not  where  to  find  him. 
Lnckily,"  she  added,  ''it  is  sealed;  so  he  cannot  (I  think,  in  any  case, 
he  woild  not)  suspect  us  of  reading  it" 

"  Honourable  people,"  responded  Mr.  Westerwood,  "  never  suspect 
dishonourable  tricks." 

Having  placed  the  letter  on  the  table,  her  eye  feil  on  the  super» 
scription,  which  was  as  follows: — ''  To  the  Rev.  Godfrey  Westerwood, 
i«ctor  of  Combethorpe,  in  the  county  of  Somerset." 

^'  Your  name,  Godfrey!"  she  exclaimed.  ''  But  what  does  the  rett 
of  the  direction  mean?  An  error,  no  doubt.  Still  you  are  authorized 
in  opening  it" 

llie  curate  did  so,  and  read  the  contents  to  his  wife.  Tliese  were 
the  words>— 

"Mt  deab  Friemd, — Doctor  Bruiner  has  used  you  infamously. 
This  is  violent  language,  I  know;  but  I  am  a  young  man,  and  streng 
«xpressions  will  escape  me.  Besides,  didn't  he  abuse  me  roundly  and 
soondly  at  the  '  White  Horse? '    You  shan't  be  sacrificed  by  the 
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heartless,  hjrpocritical,  scheming,  ploralist  rector.  In  one  word,  the 
liyiDg  of  Combethorpe,  in  mj  gift,  has  latelj  become  vacant.  It  is 
jours.  Something  better  wäl  occur  bj  and  hj ;  perhap«  even  die 
benefice  now  held  in  Devonshire  bj  yonr  oppressor.  Meanwbile,  let 
me  beg  7011  to  go  to  Combethorpe.  Its  revenue  is  about  three  hnndred 
a-jear.  I  have  taken  care  that  the  rectory  shall  be  famished  and 
oomfortable.  It  is  as,  perhaps,  jou  know,  onlj  ten  miles  from  this 
place,  on  the  road  to  Taunton.  60  thither  on  Mondaj.  I  shall  call 
there  in  the  aflemoon  to  dine  with  you.  Teil  Mrs.  Westerwood  she 
will  have  no  tronble  about  dinner,  as  the  servants  bare  alreadj 
Teceived  Orders.  Teil  her,  moreoyer,  that  Combethorpe  will  supplj 
change  of  air  for  her  little  convalescents,  and  refresh  herseif  after 
her  kte  toiL 

''  I  snppose  you  will  like  to  preach  to*morn>w  to  your  old  c<»i> 
gregation.     I  shall  be  in  the  church. 

**  Beoeive  a  layman's  retum  of  the  benediction  you  bestowed  on  the 
strolUng  player.     May  God  bless  you ! 

"  Your  afiectionate  friend, 

"  Philip  BaiDOEMoimT.* 

'^  Wonder  upon  wonder!"  ejaculated  Mr.  Westerwood.  '^  Oh,  Con» 
fitance,  how  shall  I  ease  the  swelling  of  my  heart?  The  sudden 
lapture  overoomes  me.  I  almost  faint  under  ezcess  of  joy.  Noblem 
good,  munificent  young  man !  How  shall  I  pour  out  my  gratitude 
to  thee?  Did  I  not  say  the  Creator  would  not  fonake  those 
who  unfeignedly  put  their  trust  in  him?  Behold  the  truthl 
Go,  my  dear,  and  teil  the  children  they  shall  joumey  to  the  coon- 
tiy  on  M<mday.  Then  come  down  to  me,  that  we  may  hombily 
and  fenrently  offer  thanksgiving  to  the  Father  of  merciea,  for  the 
protection  and  great  bounty  He  has  vouchsafed  to  us  through  one  of 
the  best  of  His  creatures.  The  intolerable  tempest  of  our  exnltatJon 
will  thus  be  calmed." 

CHAPTEB  VIU. 

TSE  CURATE'S  FABEWELL  SERMON  AHD  BJSMOYAXm 

Aptbb  a  sleepless  night  (for  joy  is  a  greater  foe  to  rest  than  grief% 
Mr.  Westerwood  arose,  and  prepared  himself  to  perfonn,  for  the  last 
time,  Divine  service  at  the  parish  church  of  *  *  *  *  On  entering 
the  yestry,  he  was  met  by  Dr.  Bruiner,  who,  with  unfeeling  poUtenesSi 
introduced  him  to  the  new  curate«  The  rector  little  knew  that  his 
meditated  cruelty  was  impotent. 

'<  This  gentleman,"  he  said,  <'  will  read  prayers  to-day ;  bot  as  yo«, 
Mr.  Westerwood,  might  poasibly  like  onoe  more  to  address  my  pansh- 
imiers,  you  ean  preach,  if  you  wish  it." 

**  I  do,  indeed,  desire  it,"  replied  the  curate,  gently. 

When  moming  service  had  ccmduded,  Mr.  Westerwood  asoended 
the  pulpit.  All  eyes  were  upon  him  as  he  announced  the  affiectiQg 
words  of  his  tezt.  Even  those  who  had  helped  to  distress  him,  under- 
went  a  feeling  of  remorse  as  he  repeated  the  divine  words.  But  their 
pang  was  transiUnry;  they  soon  relapsed  into  calloosneas.  In  spite  of 
the  sacred  admonitions  delivered  every  Sunday  in  our  plaoes  of 
worship,  many  church-goers  are  as  ready,  in  other  days  of  the  week. 
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to  i^  the  min  of  their  feUow-creatures  as  if  thej  had  nerer  heaxd 
tiie  solemn  word  of  God.  As  the  curate  prooeeded  in  his  discooTBey  it 
was  evident  that  some  of  the  coogr^ation  were  reallj  tonched. 
'Doeior  Bniiner  himself  feit  rather  nneasj,  and  conld  not  obtain  hi» 
€fvn  pard^Hi  for  having  permitted  Mr.  Westenrood  to  deliver  a  aezmon« 
Bat  when,  in  his  peioration,  the  preacher  addressed  a  few  farewell 
Wfxda  to  his  hearers,  telling  them,  noi  that  their  rector  had  dismissed 
hiniy  hat  that  he  had  heen  indncted  to  the  liying  of  Gombethorpe,  the 
annoyBnce  and  ccmfuBion  of  Doctor  Bniiner  knew  no  hounds. 

As  the  coi^regation  leü  the  chnrch,  Uttle  knots  of  whisperers  were 
Seen  in  Tarious  parts,  and  the  rector,  making  his  waj  towards  Mr. 
Westerwood,  woold  have  engaged  him  in  conversation,  had  not  Sir 
Philip  taken  the  latter  bj  the  arm,  and,  though  in  his  gown,  conducted 
him  to  his  (the  baronet's)  carriage.  The  Doctor's  mortification  was 
complete. 

^I  dball  See  70a  to-morrow  at  CSombethorpe,"  brieflj  said  Sir 
Philip.  ^  Meanwhile,  farewell !  Mj  coadiman  will  äiive  joa  home. 
I  hsfe  m  call  or  two  to  make  in  another  direction.  Yonr  seimon  is 
engraven  on  mj  heart.    Grood-bje  tili  to-morrow." 

ETeiTthing  eonspired  to  bewilder  the  new  rector,  who  feit  op- 
piessed  with  hapfnness.  Yain  woald  be  anj  attempt  to  describe 
the  tomah  of  joj  and  wonder  which  agitated  himself,  his  wife^ 
and  ehildren,  daring  the  remainder  of  the  day.  Night  came^  and 
deep ;  and  Mondaj  moming  foond  them  all  more  calm,  not  to  mentioii 
the  good  eflfects  arising  from  bosj  exertions  for  removaL  Mrs.  Wes- 
terwood packed  op  soch  articlesof  apparelas  thefamiljpossessed;  and 
Aen  her  hnsband,  having  tied  together  his  few  books,  the  friends 
which  long  had  sokced  him,  a  poor  neighboor  was  sommoned,  to 
whom  the  chairs  and  tables  were  given.  A  ooach  was  then  sent  for» 
aad  die  hsppy  famil j  started  for  Combethorpe. 

Oh,  how  the  girls  enjojed  the  ride  thioogh  bafanj  air,  and  per- 
petnall j-changing  landscapes !  Poor  things !  thej  had  never  brfore 
been  in  a  carriage.  Their  delight,  howcTcr,  was  enhanoed  when  thej 
arrired  at  the  parsonage,  and  were  obseqnioasly  received  by  the 
gardaner  and  his  wife,  whom  Sir  Philip  had  retained  there  for  the 
porpoae.  Havii^  passed  into  the  interior  of  the  house,  Mrs.  Wester- 
wood foond  it  aboonding  in  ererj  oomfort,  and  not  a  few  eleganoes» 
Bot  her  hnsband,  with  one  ehild  in  his  arms,  and  foUowed  by  the 
other  two,  stroUed  orer  the  garden  and  paddock.  In  front  of  the 
boilding  was  a  lawn,  formal,  sqoare,  and  coUege-like,  bat  well  kept» 
Behind,  was  a  garden,  of  whioh  part  was  tridLod  ont  with  lines  of 
elipped  erergreens,  (yew,  box,  and  holfy;)  trees  ftntastically  aheared 
iato  ilgores  dTbirds  «ad  beasts;  arboors,  and  other  CTidenoes  that  the 
farmer  posseasor  had  been  a  lover  of  Topiarian  art  The  main  part 
of  the  garden  was  in  a  more  modern  taste,  and  the  snrroonding  pros- 
pect  was  smiUng  and  lovely.  All  that  ocHÜd  be  said  in  praise  of  the 
hoase  mnst  be  oonfined  to  its  interior  oonyenienee:  eactemally,  it  had 
ao  prelennon  whatever.  Ahogether,  the  phue  appeared  an  elysiam 
to  oor  pentHip  town-dwellers ;  and  as  to  die  girls,  they  seemed  in  a 
ooaple  of  hoors  to  have  imbibed  from  the  pore  air  and  cheerfol  soeneiy 
more  strength  than  a  month  woold  have  given  them  in  their  former 

The  preoeding  incombent  of  Combethorpe  had  been  preferred 


A^     ^ 
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better  living ;  be  had  not  been  dispossessed  either  by  death  or  unwor- 
tKin^MM-  Mr.  Westerwood  therefore  had  no  painfal  thought  to  qualify 
or  abate  bis  transport.  He  and  bis  wife  and  cbildren  moved  about 
&om  place  to  place  witb  restless  joy.  Unoonscioos  of  the  rapid  fligbt 
of  time,  thej  were  surprisedy  bj  the  striking  of  the  bali-clock,  to  find 
that  the  bour  had  arrived  at  wbicb  Sir  Flülip  had  promiaed  to  yisit 
them.  Thus  admonisbedy  the  new  rector  and  bis  fiemiilj  asaembled  in 
the  drawing-room  to  receive  their  guest  and  benefactor.  Bat  Mr. 
Westerwood  was  too  much  excited  to  sit ;  he  paced  the  apartment  like 
one  under  strong  agitation.  Alas  I  wby  is  it  ordained  that  Joy  sbould 
borrow  aome  of  the  attribates  of  Grief  ? 

CHAPTER  IX. 

StB  PHIUP*8  VXSXT.— DOCTOB  BRUIKSB.— C0NCLU8I0N. 

*'Hush!  listen!"  exciaimed  Mir.  Westerwood,  stopping  suddenly  at 
the  Window.  *'  Do  you  not  hear  the  sonnd  of  wbeds  ?  He  will  be 
witb  US  directly.  Listen  I — and  see,  the  gardener  is  ninning  across  the 
lawn  to  open  the  gate." 

Witb  these  words  the  new  rector  left  the  room  and  took  bis  post  at 
the  bouse-door.  Sir  Philip's  carriage  almost  immediately  appeared, 
andy  tuming  in  at  the  parsonage-gate,  drove  along  the  grayel-walk, 
and  drew  up.  A  warm  and  bearty  salntation  passä  under  the  porch 
between  the  baronet  and  bis  friend,  when  both  gentlemen  prooeeded 
to  the  drawing-room,  wbere,  having  greeted  Mrs.  Westerwood,  Sir 
Philip  took  the  cbildren  by  tums  into  bis  anns,  and  affectionately 
kissed  them.  ^'  Earth  has  not  anything  to  show  more  fair  I"  The 
young  man  bebeld  five  of  bis  fellow-creatures  plaoed,  by  bis  means,  in 
perfect  bappiness. 

Oh,  the  god-like  privilege  of  doing  tbis  I  the  wonderful  power  of 
wealth  I  It  is  said  that  riches  do  notinsure  heart-ease ;  nay,thatthej 
bring  care  in  their  train.  No  doubt,  the  greater  number  of  Uessings 
in  t£as  life  have  their  oounteracting  a^juncts.  If  there  is  '*  a  soul  of 
goodness  in  things  evil,"  there  is  too  often  a  soul  of  evil  in  things 
good.  Still,  wbatever  anxieties  may  attend  the  possession  of  affluenoe^ 
ihe  power  it  gives  of  doing  one  act  so  glorious  as  tbis  wbicb  we  have 
recoirded  of  Sir  Philip  Bridgemount,  enables  its  possessor  to  obtain  the 
universal  praise  of  society.  Not  that  tbis  was  the  young  baronet's 
motive.  To  use  a  familiär  phrase,  ^'  bis  beart  was  in  its  right  place,'' 
and  be  ob^ed  its  noble  impidse.  Tbis  is  indeed  tuming  ''  the  yellow 
slave  that  knits  and  breaks  reUgions"  to  a  high  priest  of  boliness.  Qn 
the  oontrary,  bow  deplorable  and  hateful  is  it  to  see  the  blessing  of 
riches  turned  into  a  means  of  scattering  cursea— K>f  inflicting  misery  oa 
w^akness — of  gradfying  the  basest  loye  of  seif  at  the  expense  of 
another's  min  I  Tbis  was  attempted  by  the  Beverend  Doctor  Bruiner» 
but  bis  inhuman  and  foolish  wish  was  frustrated. 

Dinner  was  soon  senred ;  and  never  did  six  bi^ppier  human  beings 
(for  the  three  cbildren,  at  Sir  Philip's  request,  were  of  the  party,)  sit 
down  to  a  meal.  When  the  repast  was  over,  the  baronet  and  bis  friend 
were  left  to  take  their  wine,  and  chat  togetber. 

After  some  general  conversation,  Sir  Philip  said,  ''  Tou  will  be  sur- 
prised,  perhaps  shocked,  to  hear  that  Doctor  Brainer  is  likely  to  get 
into  disgrace  witb  the  bisbop.'* 
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**  I  h<^  not — I  earnestly  hope  not,"  responded  the  new  rector. 

**  I  fear  it  is  so,"  rejoined  Sir  Philip;  **  I  know,  though  Ae,  at  this 
moment  i&ay  not  be  aware  of  it,  that  certain  investigations  are  even 
now  set  on  foot  by  bis  diocesan." 

^'To  what  do  tbej  refer  ?"  asked  Mr.  Westerwood. 

'*  To  oertain  cbarges  of  dealing  in  church-appointments  for  lucre^- 
an  offence  againstwhich,  the  eoclesiasticallaw^you  know,  is  very  severe." 

^ AlasI  **  excbdmed  Mr.  Westerwood ;  ^'  this  is  the  work  of  bis 
enemiea.    I  bope  and  belieye  be  will  be  fuUy  able  to  assoil  bimself." 

''I  know  not,"  retumed  Sir  Philip  ;  "hui  judging  from  bis  otber 
acts,  I  sbould  fear  be  is  guilty.  I  know  so  much  that  is  wrong  in  tbis 
man — so  much  of  bis  incredible  meanness  and  perfidy — bis  ihtemperance 
and  libertinism — ^that  never  sball  my  voice  fall  in  denouncing  bim. 
Not  that  so  feeble  a  tongue  as  mine,  nor  even  one  infinitely  more  potent» 
can  ever  bope  to  reclaim  a  man  so  unfeeling  by  nature,  and  so  bardened 
by  bnd  custom,  as  tbis  plnralist.  To  nn-Bruiner  Bruiner  would  be 
impooaible.  Still,  indignation  loudly  expressed,  may  deter  others  from 
fidlowing  bis  wretched  example." 

^  Let  US,  my  dear  Sir  Philip,"  interposed  Mr.  Westerwood — *'  let  ns 
make  allowance  for  hnman  fraiity." 

'^No  man  is  more  willing  to  do  so  than  I,"  replied  the  young 
baronet; ''  bnt  I  am  determined  never  to  tolerate  selfishness  andcruelty, 
treachery  and  persecution,  in  their  most  odions  form." 

Our  new  rector  tried  bard  to  extenuate  the  vioes  of  bis  late  employer, 
bat  Sir  Philip  would  scarcely  bear  bim,  and  only  appealed  to  the 
mdversal  scom  in  wbicb  Bruiner  was  beld:  '^  Go  where  I  will,"  said 
be^  **  I  bear  notbing  but  expressions  of  contempt  against  that  man« 
Sbonld  be  (and  I  believe  be  cannot  e8cape)be  convicted  and  dispossessed 
of  bis  benefices,  bis  living  in  Devonshire  sball  be  yours  in  addition  to 
that  of  Combethorpe." 

**  Sir  Philip  I"  Mr.  Westerwood  ejaculated,  **  you  oppress  me,  not 
«oly  witb  your  great  goodness,  but  by  compelling  me  to  refuse  your 
bounty.  My  fidSi  woidd  not  su£fer  me  to  be  a  pluralist  Rather  than 
that,  (wbicb  I  hold  to  be  an  inexpiable  offence,)  I  would  relapse  into 
the  bopeless  tribulation  from  wbich  your  band  bas  delivered  me.  How 
eoold  I  Tender  to  the  Supreme  an  account  of  impossible  duties  ?  You 
bave  rescued  me  from  despair :  let  me  justify  myself  to  my  Maker." 


Litde  more  remains  to  be  told.  Doctor  Bruiner  feil  under  ecdesiaa- 
tieal  oenaure,  and  was  dismissed  from  the  ministry.  Sir  Philip  Bridge- 
mount  prevailed  on  Mr.  Westerwood  to  acoept  the  living  in  Devon- 
•htre,  though  the  latter  insisted,  in  that  case,  on  vacating  Combethorpe. 
Tbe  *^fragnmt  paradise,"  to  wbich  he  bad  joumeyed  a  bumble  sup- 
pliaiit,  bewildered  by  want,  was  now  his  own ;  and  among  otber  bleaa* 
ioga,  be  was  able  to  befrtend  Doctor  Bruiner  in  bis  degradation  and 
diatreas. 

In  oonduaion,  let  tbe  band  wbicb  bas  traced  tbia  little  story,  cite  the 
worda  of  a  great  living  writer,  on  tbe  aubject  of  Chriatianity : — 

"The  inteieata  of  Chriatianity,"  says  be,  "are  tbe  same  aa  the 
ütteresta  of  aodety.  It  baa  no  otber  meaning.  Let  any  man  find  out 
that  tbing,  wbatever  it  be,  wbicb  is  to  perform  tbe  very  greatest  ffood 
to  Society,  even  to  ita  own  apparent  detriment,  and  I  sayMa^i 
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tianitj,  or  I  know  not  the  sinnt  of  its  Fonnder.  What !  shaD  we  take 
Christianitj  for  an  arithmetical  puzzle,  or  a  contradictkm  in  tenas,  or 
tfae  bittemess  o£  a  bad  argument,  or  the  interests,  real  or  sopposed,  of 
anj  particular  set  of  men  ?  Grod  forbid  !  I  wish  to  speak  with  re- 
verence  of  whaterer  haa  taken  place  in  the  order  of  Providence. 
I  wish  to  think  the  best  of  the  veiy  evils  that  have  happened ; 
that  a  good  has  been  got  ont  of  them ;  perhaps  that  they  were 
even  necessary  to  ihe  good.  Bat  when  once  we  have  attained  better 
means,  and  the  others  are  dreaded  by  the  benevolent,  and  scomed  bj 
tfae  wise,  then  is  the  time  for  throwing  open  the  doors  to  all  kindliness» 
and  to  all  knowledge,  and  the  endofChnstianityis  attained  in  the  leign 
of  beneficenoe.'* 


THE  CHÜRCH  AND  THE  MANOR.* 

The  "  Athenseum" — ^which,  while  constantly  asserting  its  impartiality, 
as  a  prüde  asserts  her  virtue,  ezhibits  the  groesest  prejudices  and  illi- 
berality — ^has  likened  thb  romance  to  ''  Rookwood."  There  is  no  more 
resemblance  between  the  two  stories,  either  in  style  or  structure,  than 
there  is  between  *'  Bockwoody**  or  any  other  production  of  its  aathc»v 
and  **  Whitefriars,"  an  anonymous  romance,  published  last  year,  and 
most  unwarrantably  attribttted,  by  the  ^*  Athensom,"  to  Mr.  Ainsworth. 

It  may  be  worth  our  while,  on  some  future  occasion,  to  see  how  far 
the  '^  Athenaeum'*  represents  the  public  taste  in  matters  of  literature, 
art,  and  sdence — how  often  its  oracular  dicta  are  bome  out  or  falsified 
•^■^ind  to  what  extent  its  self-vaunted  character  for  impartiality  ia 
austainable ;  but,  meanwhile,  we  shall  content  ourselyes  with  a  ludi- 
crous  specimen  of  its  sagadty,  exhibited  in  a  recent  notice  of  the 
*^  ChimeSy"  when  the  chnckling  critic  exclaimed, ''  For  once  we  anti- 
cipate,  as  among  things  possible,  a  harmony  of  the  Press!"  Harmony, 
indeedl  Why,  no  production  of  Mr.  Dickens  has  caused  so  much  dis- 
cordance  of  opinion !  And  that  this  was  sure  to  be  the  case,  the  strong 
political  tendency  of  the  work  made  manifest,  at  a  glance,  to  eTcry 
one,  except  the  dullard  of  the  ''  Athemeum."  Bot  we  will  leave  the 
old  Whig  grumbler  for  awhile,  and  proceed  to  '^  Bodenhurst.'' 

It  is  a  curious  phenomenon  of  the  times,  when  revivals  in  doc- 
trine  and  discipline,  forms  and  ceremonies,  and  even  in  literature 
and  fine  arts,  are  all  made  to  have  the  same  retrospective  ten- 
dency, to  find  some  ready  to  go  so  far  as  to  become  the  strenuous, 
almost  the  unscrupulous,  advocates  of  high  church  and  Jacobinism, 
high  church  and  aristocracy,  and  high  dnirch  and  manors,  in  Opposi- 
tion to  all  other  relations  that  sprang  irom  the  Reformation. 

A  good,  old-fashioned,  Jacobite  story,  clear  and  vigorous  in  ita 
language,  unsparing  in  its  assaults,  poignant  in  its  hatred,  inflexible 
in  its  purpose,  and  with  a  dark,  intricate,  mysterious  machinery, 
worthy  of  the  times  it  refers  to,  is  a  commodity  which  will  find 
ready  acceptance  in  many  a  turreted  Castle,  old  manor  house» 
cathedral  dose,  or  more  humble  wainscoted  gable-end.  Nay,  it  may 
perdiance  afibrd  an  hour's  recreation  in  a  coUegiate  quadrangle. 

There  is  no  attempt,  and,  indeed,  no  wish,  to  compromise  or  to 

*  Rodenhant:  or,  the  Church  and  the  Bftnor.    Bj  £.  M.  8.    3  Tob.  Sto. 
London,  John  Mortimer. 
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it  18  frisked  into  tlie  fire.  Well  migbt  the  fair  heroine  of  the  storj 
fast  on  all  occasions  of  the  govemment  feasting,  and  feast  when  it  is 
recommended  to  fast. 

Backed  bj  these  influences,  Sir  Andrew  gets  the  joung  Squire 
arrested  for  treasonable  practices;  while  Lord  Fitzwarine  is  abducted 
bj  an  instrument  of  the  Whig  Enight's,  whose  actions  are  not  always 
easilj  understood — an  imp,  or  elf,  called  Sillj  Jemmj,  who  often 
«ppears  alike  malignant  without  cause,  and  good  without  purpose. 

The  high  church  partj  has,  however,  still  the  Prince  of  Wales  as 
their  supporter  at  court ;  and,  with  the  horrors  of  '45  fresh  in  their 
memories,  the  Earl  and  the  Squire  repair  to  London,  to  avert  the 
^isasters  which  threaten  their  families,  and  poor  Sybil.  This  joung 
ladj,  accidentally  getting  astray  in  the  metropolis,  is  assaulted  bj  the 
poet  Churchill  and  the  notorious  Wilkes,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  hold- 
ing  them  forth  as  the  assailants  of  unprotected  females— - 

**  These,  by  the  same  blind  benefit  of  täte» 
Alike  old  Satan  and  high  chorchmen  hate**— 

while  she  is  protected  and  received  in  the  most  kindlj  manner  bj 
William  Hogarth.  Justice,  according  to  the  old  Tory  notions,  is, 
however,  done  to  all  parties,  in  an  event  borrowed  in  part  from  one 
of  Hogarth's  fearful  scenes.  Sir  Andrew  adds  to  bis  other  crimes 
that  of  killing  the  imp,  and  then  terminates  bis  miserable  existence, 
and  that  of  a  reereant  follower,  by  poison,  the  Operation  of  which 
comes  into  deadlj  play  in  open  court. 


MARY    DEEWITT. 

BT   MRS.  WHITE. 
PART  II. — VANITT  AND  ITS  FRY7ITS. 

Alas  !  parties,  as  Mrs.  Drewitt  soon  discovered,  are  very  troublesome 
affairs.  It  is  all  very  well  to  have  one's  rooms  well  lighted,  and  filled 
with  brilliant  T^omen  and  agreeable  men,  and  to  hear  laughter,  and 
light  Steps,  keeping  time  to  measured  sounds;  but  the  miserable  void 
occasioned  by  their  departure,  the  melancholyaspectof  half-burntwax- 
lights,  of  faded  flowers  and  demolished  edibles,  is  only  to  be  equalled 
by  the  proportionable  void  in  one's  purse. 

One  moming,  after  an  ill-afforded  and  semi-brilliant  party,  as  the 
liospitable  hostess  sat  counting,  with  the  aid  of  her  fingers,  certain 
items  in  the  shape  of  patties,  puffs,  jellies,  ioes,  &c.,  which,  notwith- 
standing  their  unsubstantial  nature,  had  resolved  themselyes  into  an 
amount  of  pounds,  Shillings,  and  pence,  of  mostundoubted  soliditjythe 
-foUowing  conversation  took  place  between  her  and  her  danghter« 

''Mary!  what  was  that  Sir  Felix  was  saying  to  you  yesterday, 
when  you  were  looking  at  the  portrait  in  the  dining-roon^?"  in« 
<quired  Mrs.  Drewitt. 

**  He  was  saying,**  replied  Mary,  with  an  assümption  of  much  nofi- 
chalance,  ''  what  a  very  fine  woman  mamma  was,  and  how  much  I 
resembled  her.** 
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**  Ah  l  lie's  a  dear  man,"  said  Mrs.  Drewitt,  looking  up  from  the 
eonfectioner's  account  with  a  smiling  and  persaaüve  aspect.  ''  But 
what  eise  did  he  saj,  Mary,  dear?  " 

^^Nothing,"  was  the  brief  rejoinder;  ^'  or,  at  least,  nothing  particnlar." 

^*  What,  not  when  jou  were  Standing  at  the  window  together,  last 
Bighty  aftor  dandng  with  him  ?  ** 

**  Oh,  jes,  I  recolleet :  we  were  remarking,  how  pretty  the  outline 
of  the  acüniral's  ship  was  looking  on  the  water  in  the  moonlight." 

^  Fshaw !  ^  interrupted  her  mother.     **  Has  he  proposed  ?  " 

"  La!  mamma  I "  was  the  veiy  intelligible  replj ;  and  Mrs.  Drewitt 
feit  that  her  hopes  were  overthrown.  *'  If  I  must  teil  jon  what  Sir 
Felix  said,"  continued  Mary,  <<  he  was  rallying  me  about  Mr.  Roberts, 
and  r^retting  he  might  not  have  the  pleasure  of  congratulating  me 
apon  my  maniage  with  the  lieutenant  before  he  leaves  Cove,  whieb 
he  intends  doing,  in  the  coarse  of  the  week." 

"  I  know  very  well,  Mary,"  screamed  Mrs.  Drewitt,  "  that  but  for 
that  yoong  man  I  should  have  seen  you  Lady  O'Connor.  After  all 
the  trouble  and  ezpense  your  unfortunate  father  and  myself  have  been 
at,  to  get  you  a  good  match,  to  encourage  a  beggarly  lieutenant  in  the 
navy  in  preference  to  an  estated  genUeman^  and  a  baronet,  Hke  Sir 
Feluc,  it  is  shameful  in  you— quite  shameful  I " 

**  But  as  Sir  Felix  did  not  give  me  an  opportunity  of  marrying  him," 
r^lied  Mary,  mildly,  *'  how  can  you  say  it  is  my  fault?" 

**  Ton  know  it  is  your  fault.  You  know  you  have  encouraged  that 
yoong  man  to  be  at  the  house,  and  to  join  you  in  your  wdks;  and 
bare,  in  fact,  let  Sir  Felix  see  that  he  was  always  about  you,"  ex- 
daimed  her  mother,  yiolently. 

**  I  am  sure,"  rejoined  Mary,  "  I  have  never  encouraged  him  half  as 
mnch  as  I  have  encouraged  Sir  Felix.  If  I  had,  he  would  have  pro- 
posed long  ago." 

**  Proposed ! — he  propoae!"  screamed  Mrs.  Drewitt—"  what  for  ?— 
to  make  a  beggar  of  you ! " 

*'  But  he  is  just  as  well  off  as  papa  was,  when  he  married  you,"  in- 
terrupted her  daughter;  "  and  besides,  he  has  interest." 

"  Yes,  to  pay  bis  agent!"  vociferated  Mrs.  Drewitt,  looking  down 
at  the  bill  she  continued  to  hold  in  her  band.  "  I  should  like  to  know, 
MiflB,  what  your  papa  is  to  you  ?  Had  I  ever  the  pounds  laid  out  on 
VTf  education  that  you  have  had  ?  Or  the  advantage  of  going  into  the 
Company  that  you  have  kept  ?  Look  what  it  takes  to  dress  you,  and 
entertain  people,  just  to  get  you  off  well,  and  you  to  spoü  it  all,  with 
your  nonsense  and  obstinacyl  OhI  Mary  Drewitt,  'tis  ruin  your 
fiither  you  will,  and  bring  down  my  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the 
gravel  See  what  a  thing  it  would  have  been  for  your  sisters,  if  you 
had  had  Üie  lack  to  marry  Sir  Felix.  But  the  Lord  help  us!  you  have 
spoilt  aü  hj  your  foolishness.  There's  all  that,"  (throwing  the 
btU  at  her  feet,)  "  and  that's  a  trifle  to  the  rest — ^gone  for  nothing  t 
£very  day  Tm  in  dread  of  my  life,  for  fear  the  butcher  and  the 
dn^r  shoold  send  their  bills  in  again.  And  there's  the  girls'  schooling 
aot  paid  these  two  quarters.  And  Miss  Birch  refuses  to  give  any  more 
credit.  And  your  father's  agent  wont  let  him  draw  any  more  money  on 
bis  half-pay.  And  what  will  be  done,  I  don't  know!  Sir  Felix  is  a 
aean-spirited,  decettful  old  wretch,  or  he  never  would  have  been 
Coming  to  oor  house,  all  along,  meaning  nothing,  and  having  your 
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name  in  everj  Que's  mouth,  to  be  nuMle  an  open  show  ci  it  kst! " 
And  Mrs.  Drevritt  ended  her  list  of  perplexities  and  invecdrea  bj  an 
hjsteiical  fit  of  sobbing. 

Mrs.  Drewitt'fl  descriptkm  of  the  financial  State  of  tfaie  bome  depart- 
ment  was  not  at  all  hi^y  ooloured — ^in  fact,  tlie  trath  was  ratfaer  sap- 
pressed  than  exaggerated ;  for,  to  do  her  justice,  the  poor  woman  feit 
almost  ashamed  to  oonfess  the  paitrj  ezpedients  and  tmckling  mean- 
nesses  to  which  she  had  rescurtedy  in  order  to  snpport  appearances,  and 
werk  oat  her  plan  of  match-maldng.  Ten  girls  at  home  to  feed»  and 
elothe,  and  edncate,  is  no  trifle,  especiallj  on  a  veiy  limited  income,  and 
with  all  the  atiaer  adjuncts  in  the  shape  of  servants,  soperannuated  old 
women,  and  supemamerarj  young  bojs,  who  are  always  fonnd 
sweliing  the  expensea,  and  adding  to  the  confusion  of  an  Irish  eata- 
blishment.  Two  or  three  of  the  jonng  ladies,  moreoYer,  thong^  Tery 
judiciously  kept  out  of  sight,  antü  their  dder  sisters  should  be  diqposed 
of,  were  fast  attaining  a  v^y  supidous  altitude,  and  looked  amazingly 
funny  with  long  arms  and  womanish  heads  stretching  throngh  the 
«rm-holes  and  above  the  necks  of  their  pinafores,  or  from  under  the 
white  poke  calioo  bonnets  that  were  at  onoe  the  cheapest  and  moat 
child-Uke  oovaings  that  could  be  procured. 

But  I  am  digressing.  In  something  leas  than  a  week,  after  the 
above  conversation,  Sir  Felix,  having  assured  himaelf  that  the  ladies 
were  not  at  home,  drc^iped  bis  card,  with  the  fatal  FJP.C.  in  the  eomer, 
and  was  seen  no  more  at  Gore. 

Months,  years  passed  on,  and  Mary  Drewitt  stiJl  retained  her 
beauty,  and  the  fasbion  its  reputation  gave  her ;  but  a  dedded  change 
had  taken  place  in  her  sentiments.  She  no  longer  stood  in  need  of  her 
mother's  representatioDS  of  the  importance  of  making  a  good  mateh ; 
vanity  and  worldÜness  had  decided  its  value;  and  her  daily  experience 
of  the  disgusting  discrepancy  between  fortune  and  the  straining  to 
affect  its  appearance  had  confirmed  her  in  her  new  faith.  She  had 
leamed  to  laugh  at  the  mawkish  sentimentality  of  **  love  in  a  oottage;" 
and  hugged  herseif  with  the  belief  that  the  enjoyments  of  wealth  with- 
out  it  were  far  more  sc^d.  In  a  word,  Mr.  Roberts  pn^posed,  and 
was  r^ected ;  and  as  whateyer  of  heart  Mary  Drewitt  poasessed  had 
been  lavished  on  him,  she  no.  longer  made  affection  a  consideraitaon, 
but  allowed  it  to  be  seen,  that  rank  and  wealth  were  tiie  only  olgecta 
for  which  her  loveliness  was  to  be  bartored. 

The  yachting  season,  the  arrival  of  a  new  ship  on  the  Station,  or  of 
a  fresh  depot  of  a  regiment  to  Spike  Island,  brought  new  vocaiies  to 
her  shrine,  and  afforded  new  objects  of  speculadon ;  and  Strang  in  the 
&scinations  of  aooomplishment  and  beauty,  she  continued  to  coquetto 
in  the  mere  wantcmness  of  power ;  but  every  new  flirtation  stole  off 
some  portion  of  that  delicacy  of  thought  and  feeling  that,  Uke  the 
Uoom  on  fruit  just  gathered,  best  attests  the  frediness  of  a  woman'a 
heart,  and  left  her  with  weakened  principles  and  less  power  to  attract« 

lime,  who  treats  beauty  as  cavalieriy  as  Saint  Kevin,  was  imperoep- 
tibly  tracing  bis  broad  arrow  in  the  comer  of  her  Instrons  eyes ;  and 
more  than  onoe,  when  mingling  in  the  crowd  that  during  the  season 
daily  thronged  the  New  Quay  and  beach,  she  had  heard  murmurs  of 
admiration,  foUowed  by  the  provoking  expression  of  "  pasii  rather !  ** 

Fate,too,8eemedtobeplayingatcro68purposes  with  her.  Onlyafew 
months  after  she  had  given  poor  Roberts  bis  coM^e,  a  rieh  nade 
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eliort  a  time,  at  so  small  an  expense,  compared  with  what  it  had  cost 
to  enable  Sir  Felix  O'Conner  to  '*  fool  them  to  bis  bent," — and  such 
a  match  too  I  ^^  No  end  of  rocsney,"  as  mamma  whispered  her  par- 
ticular  friends,  who  eat  writhing  with  envj  under  the  &tion  of  ^. 
tain  extraots  from  the  verj  liberal  settlement  the  major  had  made  bis 
bride,  and  a  long  list  of  gifts  in  the  shape  of  jewels,  a  carriage,  and 
other  expensive  items,  that  made  the  matemal  ejes  glitter  with  a 
bolder  light  as  she  repeated  them,  and  were  so  mach  gall  and  worm* 
wood  to  her  hearers« 

At  the  end  of  a  few  weeks,  Mrs.  M^or  MTharson,  as  her  mother 
delighted  in  calling  her,  retumed,  to  find  her  name  figuring  in  the 
place  Mrs.  Admiral  Plunkett's  had  formerly  fiUed — ^to  roll  in  her  ele- 
gant britska,  where  for  so  manj  jears  she  had  walked — ^to  be  teazed 
to  death  for  patronage  hy  the  verj  tradespeople,  who,  a  few  montha 
aince,  had  lowered  their  brows  when  softlj  desired  to  book  the  book- 
muslin  and  blonde  necessary  to  enable  the  belle  to  carry  on  her  specu- 
ktions.  Great,  indeed,  was  her  apparent  triamph,  but  still  greater  the 
extent  of  personal  wretchedness  bj  which  it  was  purchased.  She  had 
married  a  man  whose  superiority  of  yearg,  instead  of  engendering 
respect,  was  rendered  disgusting  by  vices  which  the  hey-day  of  youth 
alone  can  excuse.  A  roue  in  its  worst  sense,  he  had  wooed  her  with 
HO  other  motive  than  the  possession  of  her  beauty ;  and  this  attained^ 
the  only  tie  between  them  was  the  constraining  one  the  church 
ceremonial  had  imposed.  Nor  did  bis  lady  possess  that  recti- 
tnde  of  principle,  or  those  persuasive  virtnes  that  prove  a  check  upon 
anch  a  character.  Shallow,  haughty  and  ungratefol,  she  was  incapable 
of  creating  attachment,  or  of  inspiring  respect.  The  passiveness  of 
indifierence  soon  changed  into  mutual  contempt;  and  a  more  miserable 
couple  could  scarcely  be  found  than  Major  and  Mrs.  M'Pharson. 

But  all  this  was  hidden  from  the  world.  And  when,  about  two  months 

after  their  marriage,  the  miyor  was  gazetted  to  the  colondcy  of  bis 

regiment  by  purchase,  nothing  could  exceed  the  elation  of  the  Ih^witts» 

or  the  hatred,  envy,  and  maJice  that  abounded  amongst  their  dear 

friends  and  acquaintances. 

In  the  meantime,  to  convince  their  wealthy  son-in-law  how  com- 
pletely  they  regarded  him  as  one  of  the  family,  subsidies  of  no  ordinary 
amount  were  frequently  made  by  the  Drewitts  upon  bis  purse.  These 
were  at  first  unresisted ;  but  as  loan  after  loan  was  required,  in  order 
to  liquidate  the  expenses  of  so  many  years  of  speculation  on  artificial 
appearances,  the  colonel  at  last  refused  to  draw  another  check.  This 
was  a  severe  blow  to  Mrs.  Drewitt,  who  never  doubted  that  her 
daughter's  influence  over  her  husband  was  as  complete  as  that  which 
ahe  exercised  over  the  poor  lieutenant ;  and  in  her  own  family,  she 
frequently  enlarged  on  Mary*s  ingratitude,  after  having,  as  she  ex- 
pressed it,  ''  put  the  head  on  her."  Far,  however,  from  possessing  the 
power  her  mother  gave  her  credit  for,  even  at  this  early  stage,  Mrs* 
H'Pharson  found  herseif  in  the  miserable  position  of  a  neglected  wife. 
Tete-a-tcte  dinners  soon  became  insufferable  to  the  colonel,  and, 
on  some  pretence  or  other,  he  managed  to  dine  at  the  mesa 
three  and  four  times  in  the  week;  and,  on  these  occasions,  bis 
wife  was  left  to  the  companionship  of  her  own  thoughte,  and  very 
bitter  and  unpromising  they  proved.  Not  that,  as  may  be  supposed, 
her  affection  suffered  from  a  sense  of  inattention,  or  that  any  veiy 
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refined  d^cacj  of  feeling  gaye  poignancy  to  the  oonsdoiisness  of  it; 
bul  her  self-love  recoiled  at  the  infliction,  and  supplied  her  with 
leproaches  sufficientlj  acrimonious  to  wear  awaj  even  the  conventional 
tppeaianoe  of  regard«  The  colonel's  naturally  coarse  predilections, 
Teatramed  with  «hfficultj  during  the  first  weeks  of  their  union,  soon 
bffoke  forth  anew,  and  late  hours,  and,  finallj,  inebriation,  marked  his 
utter  disregard  of  his  wife's  feelingSy  who,  in  retum,  made  no  Beeret  of 
her  indignation  and  disgust. 

Bnt»  abroad,  who  so  envied,  or,  apparentlj,  so  enviable,  as  Mrs. 
MTharaon?  Her  dresses,  her  diamonds,  her  equipage — ^anj  one  of 
whieh  wouldy  in  the  eyes  of  half  her  acquaintance,  have  appeared  a  fair 
flet-off  for  the  annoyanee  of  the  living  incumbrance  attached  to 
tiwni — ^made  her  appear  the  most  fortunate  of  individuals ;  and  thus, 
Uke  the  gorgeous  butterfly,  whom  no  one  suspects  of  the  consuming 
idmenmon  prejing  upon  its  vitala,  the  colonel's  ladj  glittered  in  all  the 
qplendonr  of  rank  and  wealth,  maaking,  from  all  but  her  ambitioiui 
mother,  the  price  at  which  these  advantages  had  been  purchased. 

About  thCs  time,  I  left  Cove;  but  aome  years  afterwards,  when 
Tintmg  in  the  neighbourhood,  I  natorallj  made  inquiries  reapecting  a 
familj  so  well  known,  and  the  sequel  of  their  historj  maj  be  briefly 
told.  It  was  such  as  might  have  been  expected.  The  handsome,  bold, 
mancenvring  Mrs.  Drewitt  lived  to  see  her  beautiful  daughter  die  in 
tiie  prime  of  lifo,  and  soon  after  followed  her ;  the  grey-headed  lieu- 
tenant,  with  the  remainder  of  his  family,  withdrew  to  the  Continent; 
and  the  oolonel,  ever  a  debauchee^  having  sunk  from  one  extreme  to 
anotheTy  was  then  (the  victim  of  delirium  tremens)  an  inmate  of  a 
limatic  asylum. 
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The  late  John  Boyle,  Eeq.,  P.L.  to  the  Coris  corporation,  has  recorded 
in  his  "  Table-talk,"  that  an  Irishman  is  a  machine  for  Converting 
potatoes  into  human  nature.  The  glorious  O'Doherty,  "with  the 
lamin*  of  three  hundred  scholars,  and  the  eloquince  of  siz  hundred 
mimbers  of  Parliament,"  and  the  scarcely  less  leamed  Mr.  Kenealy 
himselfy  have  satisfactorily  shewn  that  the  national  assimilating  powera 
extend  a  great  deal  further,  and  particularly  embrace  the  self-appro- 
priation  ot  the  beauties  of  Üie  living  and  the  dead  languages,  and  all 
that  concems  the  6i*eek  lyrical,  whether  pathetic,  amorous,  or  burlesque. 

The  mantle  of  Greek  lyrical  excellence  has  descended  on  worithy 
shonldersi  and  long  may  Kenealy  wear  it,  atfiywfiv  itcivriiuiv !  He  haa 
no  rivaly  now  that  poor  Maginn  is  gone,  and  Seijeaot  Murphy  has 
oeased  to  write  Greek  verses.  Cork,  by  the  bye,  ought  to  be  proud  of 
her  Bona.  Maginn's  place  in  literature  is  taken  ;  Kenealy  is  winning 
bis  wflj  onwuds  ;  and  Murphy,  besides  his  high  legal  ability,  haa 
the  reputation,  and  deservedly,  of  being  the  first  social  wit  of  the  day« 
No  one  Bays  such  capital  things  as  the  learned  serjeant — no  one 
presides  over  a  dinner  like  him.     He  is  the  soul  of  pleasantry. 

It  was  a  hi^py  idea  to  collect  the  spirit  and  character  of  these  and 

*  BrallBghaai  or,  the  Deipnosophiita.    By  Edward  Kenealy,  Esq.    1  toU 
faall  6?a    Losdon  :  £.  Charton. 
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odier  kiiidred  Mgos  in  the  fonn  of  m  Ddpnoaopliktic  Clnls  and  it  hm 
iieea  wxooglik  out  witii  a  breadih  of  humoor,  v>d  *  leekleBSBOBs  of 
ooDMqiMDO^  trolj  Hibeniiaii. 

Ab  to  plagiarisoiSy  it  Jb  bost  not  to  beUevo  in  them.  It  ia  a  waaCo 
of  lime  and  laboor,  ezcept  for  the  fun  of  tbe  thingy  to  aearchfor  simi* 
lar  ideas  in  okl  and  recent  poets»  Sndi  mnat  ooeur«  Tbsre  ia  n»* 
tJüng  naw,  as  tte  lored  of  Queen  Sheba  has  told  ua ;  oBljf  ualiickilj» 
an  Argusy  as  sleepj  as  he  to  whom  Hermes  piped  and  mmg,  takes  k 
m^  as  aerkras.  Jiiat  aa  ireU  aught  Gleorge  Cdman  the  joonger  have 
reaUj  robbed  Oregoiy  of  Nacianaenns,  as  Tosa  Moore  have  borrowed, 
pro  tempore^  from  Heywood  or  Sbiiiej.  In  the  oase  of  Kenealj  «• 
Hood,  and  a  p«n  on  Saint  iViul'sy  the  Deipooaophiat  kat.  To  hapo 
reooorae  to  a  defnnct  langnage  fbr  an  extemporaneoiis  pm,  ia  to  ha 
dead  beat.  Such  can  be  only  adaüssible  with  their  Athentaa  frienda 
in  printi  wbore,  after  all»  tfaejareratfaer  to  be  tolerated  than  admlred, 

That  the  mjthology  of  the  ancieot  world  is  philoaophy  in  the  raba 
of  fiction,  is  a  beantiliil  amkipation  of  the  oondusions  antTed  at  hj 
Gennan  leanung;  not  less  enrions  the  foresight  evidenced  in  the  pro- 
phetk  motte  for  quake» : 

**  Sin  in  sua  potse  negabant 
IreUMa." 

Inie  poet's  assertion, 

is  most  aatrae  in  onr  case ;  and  equally  so  is  the  feolish  notion,  tliat 
&e  jooose  oannot  be  seriously  sentimental.  Let  llie  following  erqwaita 
dedicatory  sonnet  attest  the  contraiy: — 

TO  MBS.  W.  7. 

My  wmmer  tß$k  tr  cnial— Ifte  tmeet  hAour 
T%m  oft  htut  heard  me  speak  qf  iä  e(mq>leie. 
Scmga  rwiely  eaatfat  nutic  pipe  amd  tabor^ 
Wüi  fi^p«»  and  8portweje$it  andßmaes,  mmt 
ehre  m  iU»  titde  foo4,  duU  at  Aty/wt, 
Zike  MN»  mtek  ätipplkmt.  Im,    O  ladyfiur^ 
If  Hsre  h9  au^  wiOm  tkii  Ktde  tome 
Wmihf  to  wiH  cmpammg  Ütmght  qftkau^ 
Tb»ü  ort  üAc  OOKM;— -dy  mmgg  qfb§mi^  rwf% 
The  pUamnt  dojft  pam*d  m  ihjf  happp  kome 
Cfroeee,  n^^rüe,  andgreen  effUnUmes 
Tl^  emihs'-t^  emeet,  emeet  ialk,  and  mtgel-heart^ 
And  Ipmüm«,  and  goodnese  aB  dwine^ — 
Tvxat  have  inapired  ike  poeCe  ifende  ort, 

«Braüaghan"  proves  its  aothor  to  be  a  ripe  soholar,  and  a  readj 
wity  as  weD  as  a  lyrical  writer  of  Hie  first  water;  but  we  hope^  if  he 
writes  again,  he  wüI  strike  into  a  new  vdn,  and  esdiew  bad  models. 
He  has  great  original  powers,  and  ought  to  have  foll  oonfidenoe  in 
them.  Mmr  he  attain  as  mnch  eminenee  in  his  profession  as  he  lias 
attained  in  lettto  !  He  has  eveiy  requisite  quaUfication.  Buge»  et 
Tale»  Kenealy ! 
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jF^rwm  l/to  Oerwum  ^f  Ludwig  Bmkttüim,) 
BT  JOHN  OXSRToiu)» 


FoB  Earth,  ihe  Sprnig,  her  lorer, 

A  gtfb  of  flow  n  liaii  made; 
Haryoath  ihe  will reoorer, 

WiMii  in  that  garb  amj'd. 
Bright  beaas  are  rooad  her  glaneing- 

&e  eoonU  the  weaiy  houn, 
UntU  sha  aeaa  adYiaaetng 

Her  k»?^y  klag  of  flow'n. 


Tkb  geotia  aephyr  bean  bim 

Frann  joBder  dark-blne  aky } 
£ach  ÜTiDg  tbiag  lererea  biiOt 

And  haUa  iU  feaat  of  joy ; 
And  all  tbe  bnda  are  rending 

The  Teil  that  hid  them  long ; 
And  eoandeas  laya  are  hiending 

To  one  ißad  choral  aoog. 

The  brealh  of  lifo  awahing, 

Utroagh  aatare  teema  to  mah ; 
The  leafleta  greea  are  breaking 

From  ey'ry  Iree  and  bmah ; 
In  momiag'a  laatre  apriagin^ 

What  pearls  adom  the  gram  I 
The  alder-trees  are  flinginff 

Thetr  bloesoma  on  the  puün. 

Tree,  leaf^  and  atalk  are  raiaing 

Some  whiap*ring  aoond  of  lore ; 
And  eren  flow'rs  are  praiang 

Th'  Eternal  One  aboTe,^ 
The  One  wbo  Viewa  eaeh  creatare 

With  all  a  father'a  care, 
The  honbleat  flow'r  in  natnre 

Adoma  with  beantiea  rare. 

Anenonca  aoft  beaniing 

With  redi^tiah  tingea  blow ; 
Raanneolaaei  gleaming 

With  flery  ndiance  glow ; 
While  to  the  moaa  ia  bending 

Her  evp  the  eolnmbine. 
And  from  the  ilowV  deaeending, 

Fall  showr^a  of  gold-dropa  tne. 

The  Majr-belb  gliaten  ligfatly, 

Llke  ail^er  in  the  green ; 
Prood  talipa  glaring  brightly» 

Like  mby-cnpa  are  aeen. 
The  orehia  aeenta  ia  throwiag 

The  Tiolct  aicepa  oa ; 
HifMaoelU  hcad  ia  bowing 

The  royal  aurtagon. 

Aad  auay  taaeiU  ^«ieea 
O'er  UooBiing  oMadowa  lly ; 

The  wood  ia  aoag  njoieca — 
Ia  aoag  the  asare  aky. 


The  thmah  la  aoftly  einging — 
How  flnie-like  are  hia  tonea  I 

The  lark  to  mom  ia  briaging 
Hia  piooa  oriaona. 

How  pleaanre  ia  aboondiag  I 

Liati  throogh  the  ^ale  and  grare 
One  other  aong  ia  aonnding-* 

A  aong  of  heaTenly  love. 
Game  it  m>m  branchea  yonder? 

Waa  it  a  tone  of  earth  ? 
Or  where  bright  apirita  wander 

Had  that  aweet  aong  ita  "  *^^ 


All  thinga  are  ailent — ^hnahiag 

Thur  Toiee  to  hear  the  aong ; 
The  atream  haa  ehe^'d  ita  mahiBg« 

And  aoftly  flowa  alon|^ 
Agaln,  that  aong  ia  coming. 

Hark,  hark,  it  o'er  aa  floatas 
From  hedgea  gaÜT  blooming, 

Beaoond  thoae  loog  aweet  notai. 

Ia  't  thou,  thoa  tiny  creatore, 

Upon  Ton  leaf^  boagh  ? 
Why,  wbat  a  loving  natore 

A  boming  beert  haat  thon ! 
Ia  't  thon,  whoee  dear  notea  ringing» 

The  grore  with  mnaio  fill  ? 
Ia  't  thon,  wbo,  aweetly  aingin|^, 

Mak'at  apring  more  lorely  atdl  T 

Oh,  epeak,  aweet  aonpter,  telliag 

Wbo  all  thy  warbhng  taoght— 
Thoae  notea  with  rapture  awellina^ 

Thoae  notea  wÜh  aorrow  tnufit  ? 
While  waTing  lealleta  cool  thee, 

Deep  lore  witbin  thee  glowa ; 
A  wond'roua  aoul  mnat  rme  thec^ 

Whieh  tender  paaaion  knowa. 

Now  throngh  tbe  fbreat  breaking^ 

The  laya  of  raptore  float, 
Like  leaTea  wben  wildly  ahaking,— 

Now  like  the  finte'a  aoft  note. 
Now  angniah  aeema  to  aetae  them, 

Cheeking  the  tnnefti)  flood ; 
Now  exnltation  freea  them, 

They  fiH  tiie  arcfaing  wood. 

The  erening  branchea  qntrer. 

And  kiaa  the  tree-topa  red,, 
Then  blase  apon  the  riTer, 

And  then  are  pale  and  dead. 
In  all  hia  radianoe  glowing, 

The  ffolden  snn  haa  t et ; 
A  pnrple  Itght  ia  gleaming, 

That  we  may  traee  him  yet 
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lee,  hif  tonl  is  thinting 
brighter  sang  than  ourt ; 
ince,  <m  him  U  banting 
Eden  fall  of  flow*». 

re  in  torrenti  streanÜDg, 
noies  &11  one  by  one—  ^ 
g  thmt  soandi  like  dreaming — 

«ort  of  sig^ing  moan. 
▼oioe  he  haihes, — 

w  he  ezolu  agiuif 
roat  with  miuic  pfoihef, 
iooliafallofpain. 

jweeUy  dream  of  roaea 
pat  apring  on  Peraian  gixmndf 

while  thy  bright  eye  eloses, 

e  breese  shall  wanton  round ! 

dreary  northland  qaitting, 
|ar  over  Imhan, 

'    ima  befere  thee  flitting 
e  a  DJinniftan. 

hadowa  woren  loand  her, 
e  World  ia  aoftty  preaa'd ; 
bonds  of  aleep  have  boand  her» 
^  -^-it  genÜT  stnka  to  reat. 

's-  *^*  «fM  u«  ▼Ith  moonlight  gleaming, 
'  Bo  r«a^s,-rfte  "H*  w  •?iP^  ^^  *•  edg'd.with  gold, 
^sS^ß^^W^^^  :|:  >»  that  the  Wid  waa  dreaming, 

'  *3!£;*  *;^*  *;^*  *;^*  *3!£;^  «^^*  ,  g^  ,    ^ 


'd^^ö©^  ♦i'i^  .1.  •!•  -#«17  •<»"€  billowa  bear  it.- 
^MtgfHr^!  !i^?  -S-  -!#•  ;i|;  •  S?rhat  red  roae  flrom  a£ur ; 
^«^^^'»-^-»ImfliJi^  JS.^feeU  tbat  he  ia  near  it,- 

ia  hia  eyening  atar. 

^»  ^j^  soaring^  lo^ing,  hoping^ 
©:a_  -^f  e  aeeka  that  dear  atar-roie ; 
hia  wia^  are  drooping, 
^»  B^  taste»  divine  repose. 
1^'*  ^il^ere  sball  he  tarn  bis  glances  ? 
^■m  «i^^o  many  charms  inTite, 
^-i^h  loveiiness  adTaneea» 
iC  •^Soft'Smiling  with  delight 

e  countless  sigbts  of  wonder« 
S^«aooi'hose  gorgeoas  flow'rs  that  twine 
i§ir«^Vand  the  palm-trees  yonder, 
^^i^That  fancy  coald  divioe  ? 
eye  has  seen  sach  treaaorea 
joy  as  blossom  there ; 
t  such  heav'nly  pleaaores 
b  mortai  band  woald  dare. 

on,f  sank  in  slamber, 
blooming  vale  beholds, 
cre  roses,  without  number, 
)s  magic  dream  anfolds ; 
monntains  tall  confining 
at  garden,  frown  around, 
moroing's  lustre  shining, 
ith  parple  garlands  crown'd. 


tlj  uae  thU  Greek  word.^J.  O. 
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On«  NM  her  blotioiii  carries 

Abo?e  the  othen  hißfa, 
A  troop  of  tportiTe  iairiet 

Lightlj  uxwiid  her  fly. 
And  all  the  rest  demorelj 

GJanciQg  at  her  are  aeen : — 
Tis  she ;  t>h,  nqptnre  I  aorely 

The  roee's  lordy  qveen. 

Hif  heart  ia  almoat  breaking, 

His  passion  U  so  strong ; 
Hia  wmga  are  wUdly  ahaking; 

Agam  begiDB  hia  song. 
Thoo  sing'at  of  nooght  bat  loring— 

To  love  thy  nofees  belong;— 
Tcs,  eTery  note  is  loying«— 

Eaeh  brealh  becomea  a  aong. 

Thoae  notea  her  aar  miist  captore. 

Such  mnsic  oonld  not  fidl ; 
She  beekons  thee— oh,  raptore  I— 

Thoa  happy  nightingale. 
Kow  eloae  to  her,  aoft-gnshing^ 

Thy  notea  of  paaeion  teil. 
And  she,  diTinely  blushing, 

hfoat  ovn  she  loTea  thee  well. 

"WUh  fiBMnia  thoa  diadoaing 

A  heay 'n  of  raptnre  bleat. 
He  dreama  he  la  repoaing 

Upon  the  roae's  breast 
In  dreams  alone  are  fsshion'd 

The  bleaainga  ftte  ean  giTe— 
Only  in  dreama  impassiond 

llie  flow*r  of  Joy  can  lire. 

Baptnre  thy  heart  is  fiUing ; 

&U  dream,  stiU  lore,  stiU  ktaa ; 
To  thy  loy'd  roae,  rerealin^ 

In  song  thy  boondleas  blisa. 
Beneath  those  branches  dreaming^ 

Sing  on,  sweet  bird,  sing  on, 
When  momlng  comea,  red-gleammg, 

Thy  Tiaion  wDl  be  gone. 

The  rose  is  now  nnfolding 

Her  learea  beneath  the  sonnd ; 
The  bird,  that  sight  behoMing, 

Feela  all  lua  aenaes  boond. 
Wild  songster,  beata  thy  bosom  ? 

A  giant  rose  reveal'd 
Draws  thee  within  her  bosom. 

And  there  thon  art  oonoeal'd. 

Thia  phüomel  was  seeking, — 
This  was  the  wish'd-for  goal 

Hark  1  wond'roos  soonds  are  waking  t 
Hark !  thrangh  the  Eaat  they  roll! 


He  lists — ^the  rose  is  dimmer, 
She  tams  to  momiog's  red, 

Wondering,  he  sees  her  glinun 
Aedon's  dream  has  fled. 


Already  dawns  the  moming — 

The  yonthftil  day  has  come ; 
The  Eastem  sky  adorning 

Auora's  roses  bloom ; 
The  flow'rs  their  scents  are  sending, 

Like  incense  to  the  skies— 
A  Tdl  of  mist  eztending 

Orer  the  rivers  lies. 

The  leaves,  light  whisp'ring,  qniyer 

Upon  the  shady  trees ; 
The  branchea  geatly  shiver, 

Tonch'd  b^  the  wakiog  breeze. 
The  firs,  their  heads  indining, 

Kifls,  with  a  sister's  loye ; 
The  iyy  dreams,  while  twining 

Aronnd  the  rock  aboTe. 

Wood-liliea  forih  are  breaking 

To  greet  the  morning  fidr ; 
**Forget-me-not*'  is  waking, 

And  **  lady's  slipper"  there ; 
Bannnenloses  bnghtlT 

Oleam  with  the  beU-floVr  Uae ; 
In  the  vibamom  lightly 

Sparkies  the  moming  dew. 

Soareely  his  sieep  is  banish'd, 

Seuoe  haa  the  songster  thonght, 
His  lovely  dream  is  yanish'd, 

Like  ocean*s  foam,  to  nonght 
He  is  not  monming  louely 

The  joys  that  he  pouess'd ; 
That  has  he  fonnd,  which  only 

Can  make  him  tmly  bless'd. 

For  her  Ins  song  awaking, 

Whom  onee  he  saw  in  dremns, 
He  Bings  when  mom  is  breaking, 

When  erening  fmntlr  gleams. 
Thos,  from  his  onsom  nowing, 

So  clearly  speaks  the  strain 
Of  pleasnre,  sweetljr  ^owing, 

Of  deep  and  longing  pain. 

An  who  a  secret  angnish 

Within  yonr  breasts  hare  bome, 
Whoee  pure  hearts  erer  langniah, 

Bt  holy  longing  tom, 
Endun — a  leason  leaming 

From  him  of  whom  Fre  song ; 
His  song  with  joy  is  bnming, 

His  heart  with  grief  ia  wrung. 


•  Tkb  icpetttioB  olthe  woid  "knrisf .**afriiist  tbe  laws  of  Arme,  to  in  the  oricliial.  nd  10  to 
iatriadtoflfyortarnüiwttonlntbeMO(]iMl,foarth,tfztli,aDdelvhthUnei.   Th«  oitfect  erldcntty 
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ELLISTON.* 

**  Great  wert  thon  in  thj  life,  RolMrt  William  EUistoD  !--«iid  not  leMened  in  thj 
death."— Chablbs  Lakb — EÜUkmiana, 

"  Thb  theatrical  world,"  it  has  been  said,  "  is  a  distinct  genus — ^full  of 
contradictionSy  and  stränge  anomalies,"  and  few  probably  have  verified 
this  assertdon,  to  the  same  extent  as  Robert  William  Elliston.  Of 
vivacious  spirits  and  sparkUng  genins,  of  a  natunlly  happy  temper  and 
disposition,  and  possessed  of  great  8elf-confidencey---€Ül  these  gifts  were 
80  modified  or  corrupted  bj  the  peculiar  positions  and  circumstances 
incident  to  theatrical  life,  as  to  be  ultimateljof  little  avaü  to  their  po8- 
Bessor. 

As  if  life  itself  had  reallj  been  to  him  a  stage,  ihere  are  anecdotes 
in  the  yolume  now  before  ns,  besides  such  as  have  appeared  in  this 
magazine,  which  ezhibit  the  comedian  in  almost  everj  phase  that 
belongs  to  humanitj  at  large.  At  one  moment^  pmming,  speechifyingy 
or  ambitious  of  repartee,  or  verging  all  these  together  into  practical 
jokes  of  amazing  impudence,  he  is  at  another  to  be  found  amid  scenes 
of  riot  and  dissipation,  or  struggling  in  the  vortex  of  '^hazard,**  and 
even  then  generous  to  others»  while  forgetful  of  himaelf.  Now  he  is 
establishing  a  literarj  association  at  Bristol,  or  prodncing  magnificent 
suits  of  armour  in  London;  nezt  at  little  Dnuy,  and  then  the  ''  Grand 
Lessee  "  himself. 

These»  the  pretly  constant  aooompaniments  of  a  siiocessful  tiieatrical 
career,  are  intermingled  in  EDiston  with  stränge  mental  ecoentricities« 
'^Yiolent  calls  of  righteousness  and  reformation/*  and  '^chronic 
attacks  of  a  religious  nature  **  of  no  duration,  "  but  like  the  blue  lights 
of  bis  own  play-houae,  bis  seal  threw  around  but  a  momentarj  glare, 
and  presentlj  left  the  scene  in  deeper  darknew  than  before."  His  very 
jokes,  as  that  recorded  conceming  the  vioUno  obUgtüOy  beoome  positive 
aberrationSy  which  increase,  tili  spirits  haunt  him  in  his  carriage.  It 
is  highly  creditable  to  Mr.  Rajmond's  biographical  talents,  that  he 
provea  that  Ihere  was  at  least  no  hypocrisj  in  his  hero's  character. 
The  World  is  always  readj,  where  there  is  little  steadiness  of  purpose» 
to  doubt  the  sinceritj  of  Intention;  this  is  a  false  as  it  is  an  ungenerous 
estimate  of  character.  Whaiever  Elliston  did,  he  was  thoroughlj 
imbued  with  the  sense  of  the  moment,  and  Mr.  Raymond  justly 
remarks,  that  his  very  excellency  on  the  stage — as  well  as  his  peculiar« 
ities  throughout  life — were  mainly  owing  to  this  feature  of  his  mind; 
at  each  impersonation  the  very  spirit  of  the  character  so  thoroughly 
passed  into  him,  that  he  could  not  but  be  the  identical  creature  he 
appeared. 

Not  the  least  striking  part  of  a  character  made  up  of  extremes,  were 
the  occasional  sensations  of  unequalled  consequenoe  which  obtruded 
themselves.  He  then  became  impressive  in  his  language  upon  the 
most  trifling  saljects,  fiill  of  mi^es^  even  in  private  life,  and  super- 
grand  in  public 

*  '*  Memoira  of  Robert  William  Elliston,  Comedian.**  By  George  Raymond,  Esq. 
The  Seoond  and  Gonclndlng  Seriea.  lUaatrated  by  **  Phic/*  London :  John  Mor» 
tnner. 
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terred  he,  '  yoa  tppeftr  befbre  me  in  the  moming  of  tomortow.'  The  manager, 
hereupon,  took  his  rrspeetful  leaTe,  qnitting  the  chttooellor,  after  an  interriew,  moie 
extraordinarj  than  any,  perhape,  reoorded  in  Mr.  Twias's  admirable  life  of  hü  lord- 
lhi^'' 

As  a  specimen  of  tbe  trulj  humorous,  we  must  see  the  lesaee  at 

Crojdon,  whither  he  had  gone  for  the  generous  purpose  of  assisting  an 

actor  of  the  Drurj-lane  Company  on  the  occasion  of  his  benefit: 

**  Ellitton  had  taken  np  his  qnarten  at  the  '  Crown  Inn,*  and  the  acoommodationa 
al  the  theatre  not  being  qoite  so  perfbet  as  he  coald  have  wisbed,  he  eqnipped  him- 
seif  at  his  hostel  for  the  part  he  was  to  play  at  night  The  approach  to  the  theatre 
was  hj  a  roagfa  and  dirt  j  lane — tax  o*cioek  was  at  band,  and  no  conTeTanee  readily 
to  be  obtained — it  rained  moreorer,  at  this  preeise  mooieBt,  a  pclting  shower. 
Elliston,  dressed  for  Behowr^  was  presently  to  appear  on  the  stage.  Throwin^oTer 
his  shoidden  a  thick  blanket,  be  sammoned  the  ostler  to  his  presenoe,  who  being  a 
pretty  steady  fellow,  appeared  well  to  answer  the  intended  pnrpose.  Jnmping  on 
the  man*s  Shoulders,  ana  binding  his  Witney  coverlid  tightly  round  bim,  Ellistoa 
tomed  bis  beast  of  burd»  into  the  lane,  and  holding  an  nmbrella  orer  the  two  heads» 
oommeaoed  his  jonmey  towards  the  stage-door  of  tba  playhonse. 

"  The  ^tesqoe  ezhibition  of  onr  hero  on  the  06tler*s  snonldecs — his  silk  stock- 
ings  peeping  finom  beneath  the  dirty  blanket,  and  his  head  sormoonted  by  a  hnge 
oocked  hat,  ooold  not  fail  to  excite  all  the  native  merriment  of  a  few  sorronnding 
ohaw-bacons,  wbo  weie  lotteiing  abont  the  place.  In  filmet»  the  horse^langh  soon 
moonted  to  a  startfing  halloo,  and  many  were  the  casements  and  cottage-doors  wbich 
aow  flew  open  at  ttie  nnacenstomed  soonds  whieh  broke  on  tbe  eais  of  the 
inmates.  Bot  Elliston  feit  that  he  was  in  for  it,  and  no  donbt  woold  haTS  goiio 
throngh  his  martyrdom  with  a  fortitude  wbich  wonld  have  entitled  htm  to  a  place, 
not  omy  amopgst  the  aett,  bat  the  monnments  too ;  yet  Joe,  not  havhig  qoite  tbe 

Satience  of  bis  master,  beeame  sensibly  indigaant  at  sach  ontrageons  jeena^  and 
eliberately  floppin^  down  onr  hero  in  the  mnd,  scampered  after  die  ringlemer  «f 
the  rioters,  tbreatemng  the  most  snmmary  yengeance. 

**  Poor  Bekmar  was  now  yerily  up  to  his  anUes  in  mnd,  and  the  moisture  having 
snckedoff  one  of  his  sboes  in  his  attempt  at  escape,  the  rmlt  might  have  been  ibtal 
indeed  to  tbe  *  West  Indian,*  had  he  not  been  rescoed  by  one  more  humane  than  hia 
feUows,  and  carried  away  a  second  time,  towards  the  theatrej  where  he  was  at  last 
iafely  deposited." 

Theatrical  biographies,  not  being  lives  of  saints,  have  be^  pro- 
cUumed  as  mere  jest-books.  This  is  so  far  true,  \rbere  the  siq>«rncie8 
is  concemedy  where  all  is  glitter  and  tinsel,  merriment  or  action;  Imt 
not  so  in  the  under-current  in  wbich  just  consequences  fiowing  from 
nnwise  deeds  are  alwajs  to  be  found.  It  is  also  less  the  case  in  s 
biography,  than  in  an  auto-biography,  a  second  person  bdng  lesslikely 
to  pass  over  such  inevitable  sequences. 

It  is  not  because  a  oonsiderable  portion  of  these  memoirs  have  ap« 
peared  in  our  pages,  that  we  are  induced  to  speak  of  Mr.  Oeorge 
Baymond  as  fulfiUing  our  idea  of  an  excellent  Thespian  biographer, 
and  as  uniting  with  a  proper  feeling  for  the  art,  experience  in  theatrical 
matters,  and  more  than  ordinary  literary  pretension.  But  on  now 
bidding  farewell  to  these  most  amusing  ülustrations  of  character,  we 
feel  it  our  bonnden  duty  to  say,  that  never  was  actor  more  felicitously 
portrayed ;  nor  a  more  judicious  spirit  and  pn^>er  feeling  manifested 
by  an  author,  both  foi;  the  man  and  the  subject. 

The  value  of  Mr.  Raymond's  work  is  enhanced  by  a  masterly  sketch 
of  Elliston  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Sergeant  Talfourd,  wbich  is  as  perfect 
in  its  kind  as  Charles  Lamb's  essay  on  the  same  subject.  We  give  it 
entire:*— 

^  If  we  might  venture  to  soggest  one  characteristic  of  ElÜston's  acting,  as  ^- 
^■dinf  the  entire  rsnge  of  delightful  Images  he  embodied  within  our  recoUection^ 
and  dutingoishing  bim  from  all  lüs  eotemporaries,  we  should  refer  to  the  perfection 
with  whioK  the  alemeats  of  camestness  and  gaicty  were  blended  in  hts  nature. 
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OChefB  bmTe  poMeMed  eaeh  in  a  higher  degree,  or  hare  possened  hoth,  bat  as  sepa- 
rate powen  producing  strong  eontrastB ;  bat  ao  one  eyer  so  continaally  presented 
Iviniant  and  affectins  tragi-comedj  of  life. 

**  EUiston  bad  not  depth  of  feeling  or  sereritj  of  porpose  for  the  greatett  parts  of 
trsgedy,  nor  airj  eleganoe  for  those  of  the  most  renoed  eomedy;  bat  over  all  the 
wiSt  intermediate  ränge,  wheie  mirth  flatters  into  sentiment,  and  foUy  grows  roman- 
tic,  he  rnled,  sometimes  as  with  ao  imperial  sceptre,  bat  often  as  with  a  magician*8 
vand.  WiUi  a  baoyancy  of  spirit,  which  neither  misfortane,  nor  excess,  nor  time 
conkL  eonqner,  he  bore  a  eertain  weight  of  serioosness,  which  made  joy  reflectiTe^ 
and  tiie  modiL-heroie  tmeu 

"  Whether  Elliston  was  more  Tolatile  in  his  yoanger  days,  we  can  only  coigec« 
tore ;  in  oan^  he  made  amends  for  transfonnin^  *  the  real  to  a  dream '  in  his  per- 
ftrmanoei  on  the  gr^  stage  of  society,  by  pattmg  snbstance  into  its  scenic  copies ; 
eatehing  *  the  Cynthia  of  the  minote/  and  giTing  permanenoe  to  hright  *  Vesper's 
pMeaats.'  Hia  own  extraordinary  Performance  of  two  of  the  Three  Sü^iw ,  in 
Tfrte  amd  tke  Dence — the  sedateand  the  bilarioos  brotbers— exemplified  the  manner 
in  which  extremes  met  in  him,  and  qaalities,  apparently  oppoeite,  aided  the  effect  of 
each  other.  He  was  best  of  all  when,  amidst  bis  sedateoess,  a  bright  twinkle  of 
hmnoor  told  yoa  that  he  was  wiser  than  his  gravity,  and  conld  be  merry  when  he 
nleased,  or  when  wild  mirth  sprong  ont  of  deep  feeling,  and  remorse  enforced  ita 
kssoos  by  hints  of  a  frightfal  ecstasy. 

**  Of  tbese  Tivid  eontrasts,  elucidatiog  terrible  traths,  Elliston's  acting  in  Hany 
l^omton,  whcre  the  yonth,  after  discoTering  that  his  follies  had  brou^ht  impeoding 
ruin  on  hia  fother,  grows  frenned  with  Champagne  and  the  resolntion  to  sacrifioe 
hiBHelf  to  the  Widow  Warm  for  her  gold,  was  a  strildng  example.  Bat  his  Per- 
formance of  Baner^  in  Wild  Oaia,  was,  perhaps  the  most  congenial  with  his  natnre,  of 
all  bis  later  representatioos — ^hit  the  happiest  point  between  stem  truth  and  deli^ht- 
ftil  folsehood— -and  presented  the  liveliest  pictore  of  saeh  a^Hfe  as  his  own — catcfamgy 
in  ita  coarse,  the  cokmrs  of  myriad  sentiments  and  modes  of  thooght  and  being, 
bot  prsacrting  a  deep  corrent  of  personal  consoioasness  and  enjoyment  beneath  au 
tikcir  changes. 

'^This  tbeatrical  existence,  and  freqnent  exercise  of  a  repl  power  amidst  the 

*  showa  of  things,*  thoagh  they  cannot  excnse  the  monl  obhqaities  into  which  he 
M,  explatn  the  reason  why  they  left  less  deep  and  endnring  stains  on  the  natnre 
whidi  soiEered  tbem,  than  they  wonld  haTC  impxinted  on  that  of  an  ordinary  offender. 

**  Acenatomed  to  giide  from  the  enaetment  of  reckless  dissipation  to  the  profuse  dis- 
plaT  of  soenic  benerolence — ^not  happily  '  to  ateer,*  bat  to  flit '  from  graTc  to  gay ' 
—the  aetor  relapsed  into  the  profligate,  or  stilFened  into  the  patemal,  witbont  foel- 
ing  more  differenee  than  a  change  of  scene.  In  tbis  there  was  no  bypoorisy, 
aeaicely  eren  eoDseioos  ineonaisteney ;  and  when,  as  we  baTo  heard  him,  he  grew 
eloquent  on  the  dangers  and  temptationa  of  his  profossion,  and  mysterioosly 
anaonnced^  that  he  was  mataring  a  plan  to  render  the  stage  moral,  and  to  train  np 
yoath  for  its  aehierements  in  some  striet  discipline,  oTer  which  he  wonld  himself 
prsside,  he  was  eren  more  sinoere — ^his  natnre  spoke  more  trnly^than  in  its  most 

*  tztniTagant  and  erring '  moods. 

When,  aller  some  napardpnable  aberration,  he  chose  to  play  the  part  of  the  striet 
and  jodieioas  father,  he  was  agatn  as  mach  at  home  in  the  domestic  circle,  as  eren 
In  the  men-room  or  on  the  stage.  His  Joy,  mirth,  moralit^,  fon,  all  *  bore  an  em- 
phasis,^iike  Hamlet's  grief,  which  deepened  as  he  advan^  m  years. 

**  Allfaongh  £lliston*s  good  sptrits  never  fwled,  his  style  latterly  became /hi^ 
SMala/<-*-be  broke  the  sentiment  into  portions  s  bat  to  the  Yery  last  he  woold  Jerk 
ont  a  rieh  piece  of  hnmonr  with  a  startUng  Tiraeity,  or  accompany  a  roguish  speech 
with  an  irresistible  twinkle  of  the  eise  glasing  eye,  or  send  ont  a  noble  thonght  with 
a  sndden  inspiration,  whieh,  for  the  moment,  msde  yoa  feel  him,  in  spite  of  the 
hroken  ntterance  and  beaTinesa  of  brow,  to  be  aa  yoong  aa  ever. 

**  Fai§laff  was  the  eomcdian's  last  aohierement,  and  sboald  have  been  his  greatest ; 
and»  thoQgh  the  physical  power  for  that  most  ardooos  of  Shskspeare*s  charactera  waa 
wantmff,  the  bearty  lore  of  the  labonr,  and  the  kindlinff  sympathy  with  the  part, 
aade  tte  stmggle  gloriona,  and  its  partial  snccess  delightfal  to  all  who  had  folfowed 
the  eonne  of  the  aetor*s  yaried  fortnnes.  He  was  then  Jnst  bagtnniag  lifo  anew— 
m  the  dawn  of  a  third  or  foarth  reyiyed  course  of  prosperity,  like  that  whieh  had 
hefore  yiaitcd  him  in  his  Surrey  empire,  when  the  last  of  thu  world's  cnrtains  feil 
npon  him,  still  bosy  with  pleasant  thooghts  and  booDding  bopes ;  and  left  to  ns  the 
iinage  of  an  aetor  at  ooee  as  strongly  marked  by  indiyidoal  pecnliarittes,  and  aa 
doaely  assoeiated  with  a  bright  ränge  of  fonna  of  many-coloorsd  life«  as,  eyer  tahia 
defailuie,  made  na  foel— •  That  all  onr  men  and  women  are  mera^  playera.' " 
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BT  DUDLET  COBTELLO. 

The  gre«t  event  of  tlie  RmnaD-catholie  worid,  in  the  jear  tiiat  Im» 
just  past,  was  the  exhibition  at  Tr^ves  of  the  holiest  reHc  of  trhzdi 
the  repertory  of  Borne  can  boast. 

To  ooanteraety  if  possible»  the  infloMiee  of  ihose  opinioas  an  Grer- 
manj,  which  are  so  decidedly  opposed  to  the  dootrines  of  the  Romidi 
chnrch,  and  to  aid  the  cause  which  the  jesuits  are  everjwhere  so 
diligentlj  labouring  to  sustain,  it  was  resolved  to  have  recourse  to  the 
bold  expedient  of  endeavouring  to  imiHreas  the  multitude  bj  the  veij 
means  whidi  were  employed  to  hold  it  in  thraU  befoze  the  hght  of  tha 
Reformation  shone  upon  the  darkened  world.  No  part  of  Europa 
eould  have  been  better  selected  for  such  an  experiment  than  the  citj 
of  Tt^Yea — the  capital«  in  fact,  if  not  in  name»  of  a  district,  whooe 
entire  popohition  are  blindly  snbmissiYe  to  the  will  of  the  dergj,  and 
whose  credulity  and  superstition  are  equal  to  any  demand  that  xnaj 
be  xpade  upon  them.  The  ca£hedral  of  Treves  had  moreoTer  ei^ojed^ 
for  füll  fifteen  hundred  jears,  the  reputation  of  Queen  of  the  Cia» 
alpine  churche%  and,  spite  of  her  diminished  splendooTy  oontakied 
within  her  bosom  votaries  as  ardent  and  as  willing  to  propagato  the 
tenets  of  the  Roman-catholic  faith  as  in  the  palmiest  dajs  of  her 
history.  The  relic  which  she  possessed  was  looked  upon  as  the  moat 
predous  object  of  religious  adoration, — miracnloas  properties  of  tbe 
highest  Order  were  ascribed  to  it, — and  every  facility  existed  for  tum* 
ing  it  to  account. 

It  was  by  no  violent  transition  from  a  State  of  repose  to  one  of 
streng  ezcitement  that  the  experiment  was  made.  The  public  mind 
at  Treves,  and  throughout  the  surrounding  country,  had  long  been 
prepared  for  the  forthcoming  exhibition,  and  the  cathedral  had  alreadj 
been  made  the  scene  of  an  eJleged  mirade,  the  sulject  of  which  was  s 
poor  girl  afflicted  with  epilepsy,  but  who,  for  the  oocasion,  was  said  to 
be  possessed  by  the  devil.  This  wretched  sufRerer  was  brought  to  the 
cathedral,  and  there  submitted  to  the  whole  process  of  exorcism;  the 
demon  spoke  within  her,  and  violenüy  resisted  the  attempts  of  the 
holy  men  to  dislodge  him;  in  the  fury  of  possession-— so  ran  the  pioete 
Terbal — he  cast  the  girl  down  from  the  organ-loft  upon  the  marble 
pavement  below,  without  injury  to  life  or  limb---but  when  flnally  brought 
before  the  high  altar,  he  admowledged  himself  vanquished,  and  fled  in 
a  manner  trcdy  edifying,  envetoped  in  sulphureous  flame!  All  this 
was  gravely  told,  and  no  less  eamestly  b^eved  by  those  to  whom  it 
was  addressed.  The  adventure  was  therefore  ripe  for  fulfilment — a  high 
example  being  alone  required,  and  such  an  example  was  not  wanting* 

The  young  Conntess  Joanne  de  Droste-Yischeruig,  of  Munster,  nieoe 
of  the  present  Arbhbishop  of  Cologne,  had  for  three  years  been  afflicted 
with  a  malady  which  deprived  her  of  the  use  of  her  limbs.  She  had 
visited  all  the  baths  of  Germany  in  search  of  health,  and  it  is  probable 
not  without  sucoess,  though  tiieir  inefficacy  was  loudly  proolaimod* 
Many  circumstances,  therefore,  combined  to  render  her  a  proper  person 
on  whom  to  exerdse  the  first  display  of  the  healing  powers  of  the  Holj 
Tunic;  she  was  dosdy  related  to  the  head  of  the  church  in  catholic 
Germany,  her  illness  was  a  well-known  iact,  and  her  tendendes  wera 
by  no  meana  of  a  natura  to  oppose  any  obstade  to  the  soooess  of  tba 
trlal  by  miraculous  agency. 
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Everj  pr^Miratioii  haTing  aocordinglj  been  made,  the  sacred  reli<v 
cnefolfy  preserved  in  a  magnifioent  glasa  case,  was,  on  Sundaj  the 
18th  of  AugüBtf  1844,  withdjawn  from  its  place  of  ooncealmenty  and 
depoailed  in  front  of  the  high  altar  of  the  cathedral  chordi  of  St. 
Peter— Ihe  doora  of  which  were  thrown  open  at  the  honr  of  matins^ 
and  a  oonntleaa  crowd  of  devotees  thronged  to  the  wondrouB  shrine. 

Qn  the  seoond  Fridaj  aüfcer  the  commencement  of  the  exhibition, 
pnUie  attention  having  bj  that  time  been  fiilly  roused,  the  Coonteaa 
of  Droate-Viacheni^  miMie  her  appearance  in  the  cathedral,  and 
skmfyy  on  a  pair  of  crutcfaes,  aaoended  the  aiale,  her  powerless  limbs 
being  8iq>ported  np  the  freqnent  flights  of  Btepa  bj  an  aged  relative 
who  aftleaided  her.  She  was  ccmdncted  to  the  foot  of  the  high  altar, 
and,  kneeling  there,  was  permitted,  with  her  own  hands,  to  touch  the 
blcuMd  relic*  The  effect  was  instantaneous:  her  limbs  regained  their 
fonoer  Tigoor,  her  form  became  erect,  and  she  stood  before  the 
admiring  crowd,  whole  in  bodj  and  free  from  all  debility.  These 
who  saw  her  enter  the  cathedral  a  cripple,  now  witnessed  her  depar« 
tnie  to  the  hotel  which  she  inhabited,  the  antiqne  Boihe  Haus^ 
mimpeded  in  her  movements.  That  old  bmlding,  on  one  6i  whose 
froots  is  written  the  boastful  inscription,  ^^Ante  Romam  Treriris 
atetit  annis  M  CCC^"  had  never  behdd  a  mirade  so  sndden  and  so 
oonvindng.  It  was  only  a  pitj  that  its  effect  was  not  permanent.  It 
lasted,  however,  long  enongh  to  sadsfy  the  Trevirese,  whose  trade  had 
aadly  needed  a  fillip  of  this  kind  to  rise  again  into  activity,  and  the 
fiane  of  it  was  spread  abroad  through  many  lands. 

In  a  lemote  viUage  of  the  Ardennes,  chance  threw  in  my  way  a 
oewspaper,  containing  the  particulars  of  the  cnre  which  I  have 
deseribed.  I  had  seen  manj  reUcs  of  very  distinguished  saints  in 
varuNiB  parts  of  the  continent;  I  had  cnriously  inspeeted  the  sknlls  of 
the  magi  and  the  bones  of  St.  Ursula's  virgins  at  Cologne;  I  had 
eKanined,  at  Aiz-la*Chiqpdle,  the  nursing-robe  of  the  Bleased  Virgin, 
and  gaaed  wistfnlly  npon  a  link  of  the  dtain  that  boond  St  Peter;  I 
had,  in  mtny  forgotten  chnrches,  been  gratified  by  the  sight  of  the 
leeth  and  tibias  of  holy  martyrs,  bat  it  had  never  been  my  good  for- 
tone  to  behold  a  relic  which  had  recently  and  indnbitably  performed 
a  minide.  I  was  resolved,  therefore,  not  to  throw  away  this  oppor- 
tonity,  eapeciaUyas  it  was  more  than  probable  that  others  might  follow 
in  ita  train,  and  withont  forther  delay  I  at  once  set  out  for  T^ves. 

It  was  one  of  those  monüngs  towards  the  end  of  September,  when 
the  heavy  fogs  which  cover  the  MoseUe,  and  all  the  a4)acent  Valleys, 
at  that  season  of  the  year,  are  butthe  precorsors  of  brilÜant  days,  that 
I  prooeeded  on  my  fnlgrimage.  Dayüght  had  broken,  bat  the  mist 
too  thick  to  discem  even  the  nearest  objects,  as  we  slowly  made 
way  Üuroogh  the  gnarded  gates  and  heavily  embattled  walls  of 
LazemboiMg ;  nor  was  it  tili  we  found  ourselves  amongst  the  vine» 
yards  of  Grevenmachem  that  we  were  able  to  admire  the  beauties  of  the 
euwilgy  we  were  pasaing  throngh.  A  short  distance  beyond  this  small 
Iwmtier  town  we  first  came  in  sight  of  the  Moselle,— *a  glorions  river 
evea  at  this  point ;  bot  our  attention  was  attracted  less  towards  the 
aeenery  aronnd  us  than  to  the  constant  suocession  of  travellers,  who^ 
at  tUa  eaily  honr,  lined  the  road.  The  greater  part  were  retoming 
froat  Tv^vea,  having  passed  a  night  or  two  in  the  city,  where,  dunng 
thair  atay,  tfaev  nnst  have  slept  mms  la  bette  eioiUf  their  numbers  pre- 
doding  the  idea  of  aeconunodation  in  the  hoteis.     Wagon  afker 
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BAjB  Brower,  ^^with  extraordinarj  Bolemnitj,  to  an  inniuiieraMe  mnl- 
titude,  who  flocked  to  Tr^ves  from  all  parts." 

In  the  subsequent  hiatory  of  the  Tunic,  we  find  that  the  exhibitions 
took  place,  not  at  fixed  periods,  but  irregularly,  aa  opportunitj  offeied, 
or  the  necessities  of  the  chapter  of  l^eves  required.  Thus  it  waa 
shewn  in  1545,  1563,  1585,  and  1594;  and  then  a  long  intenral 
ensued,  caused  bj  the  fareaking  out  of  the  famous  ^'  Thii^  Yean' 
War"  in  Oermanj;  nor  was  it  again  seen  tili  after  the  peaoe  of  West- 
phalia,  in  1648.  On  the  controTersy  respecting  the  authenticitj  of  an 
alleged  portion  of  the  Holj  Tunic,  presented  by  the  Elector  of  Treves, 
Ph.  Christophe,  to  the  Infanta  Isabella,  which  oceupied  the  chapter  of 
Trdves  for  a  great  part  of  that  interval,  I  have  no  Intention  to  dwell; 
my  olgect  is  merely  to  shew  that  the  relic  was  made  nse  of,  from  time 
to  time,  to  stimulate  the  faith  of  the  Roman-catholic  world,  impressible 
alwajs  by  the  evidence  of  tangible  objects.  The  next  exhibition  took 
place  in  1655,  and  exoeeded  in  splendour  all  that  had  gone  before  it. 

Apprehen^ng  the  possibility  of  capture  by  the  annies  of  a  monarch 
80  pious  as  the  hypocritical  braggadocio»  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  who^ 
by  the  way,  caused  the  old  Roman  bridge  of  Tr^ves  to  be  blown  up, 
the  elector  caused  the  Tunic  to  be  removed,  for  safety,  to  thefortress  of 
Ehrenbreitstein,  where  it  was  afterwards  frequenüy  exhibited,  and 
where  it  remained  tili  the  year  1^94.  But  as  the  Fraich  army  of  the 
Beyolution  manifested  litüe  reverence  for  relics,  and  had,  moreoTer» 
the  knack  of  capturing  fortresses,  the  waUs  of  Ehrenbreitstein  were  no 
longer  deemed  sufficiently  secure,  and  to  Bamberg  went  the  holy 
tunic,  from  whence  it  experienced  another  migration  to  Augsbwig, 
the  identical  dty,  which,  nearly  three  hundred  years  before,  had  wit- 
nessed  the  celebrated  Protestant  Dedaration. 

A  dispute  afterwards  arose  for  its  possession,  between  the  Duke  of 
Nassau  and  the  church  of  Treves;  but  the  instances  of  Bishop  Mannay 
with  Niqpoleon  prevailed  over  the  wishes  of  the  duke,  and  the  year 
1810  beheld  the  retum  of  the  Tunic  to  Treves,  after  its  long  absence 
of  upwards  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years.  It  was  hailed  with  triumph 
by  the  clergy  and  inhabitants  of  Treves,  all  of  whom  had  a  material 
intcrest  in  being  its  possessors,  and  on  the  day  of  the  nativity  of  the 
Virgin,  the  9th  of  September,  1810,  the  last  exhibition,  previous  to 
1844,  took  place.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  thousand  strängen 
visited  Treves  on  that  occasion,  a  number  which  has  been  exceeded 
nearly  fivefM  in  the  exhibition  which  I  have  described. 

So  much  for  the  history  of  this  relic,  which  is  true  enough,  from  the 
date  of  its  discovery  in  1 196.  The  amount  of  belief  which  is  due  to  the 
earlier  ages  of  its  existence,  had  better  be  decided  by  the  Roman  cathöÜca 
themselves,  amongst  whom  a  violent  controversy  has  subsequently  arisen, 
consequent  upon  the  excommunication  of  Johumes  Ronge,  the  Silesian 
priest — a  measure  originating  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Bishop  Amoldi 
of  Treves,  condemning  the  principle  of  the  exhibition  in  no  gentle  terms* 

Our  first  feeling  of  curiosity  gratified,  we  had  leisure,  during  a  stay 
of  some  days  in  Treves,  to  speculatc  on  the  stränge  scene  b^ore  us. 
We  joined  other  processions,  and  gased  upon  the  relic  several  timea; 
the  crowds  of  devotees  were  undiminished,  and  their  manifestations  of 
faith  no  less  apparent.  How  much  of  it  was  compulsory  or  mecha-' 
nical,  I  leave  tfie  Protestant  reader  to  judge. 
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stancc  which  had  probably  saved  it  from  destniction  —  and 
beneath  it,  fixed  in  aoother  panel,  a  plate  of  brass,  covered 
with  mystical  characters  and  Symbols,  and  inscribed  with  the 
name  ^^prianttj^  tit  Slougnnoiit,  jTra.  3&.C.  The  same  name 
likewise  appeared  upon  a  label  beneath  the  portrait,  with  the 
date,  1550. 

Pausing  bcfore  the  portrait,  the  young  man  threw  the  light 
of  the  lantem  füll  upon  it,  and  revealed  features  somewhat  re- 
sembling  his  own  in  form,  but  of  a  severe  and  philosophic  cast« 
In  the  eyes  alone  could  be  discemed  the  peculiar,  and  terrible 
glimmer  which  distinguished  his  own  glances. 

After  regarding  the  portrait  for  some  time  fixedly,  he  thus 
addressed  it : 

"  Do'st  hear  me,  old  ancestor  ?"  he  cried.  "  I,  thy  descendant, 
Cyprian  de  Rougemont,  call  upon  thee  to  point  out  where  thy 
gold  is  hiddcn  ?  I  know  that  thou  wert  a  orother  of  the  Rosy 
Gross — one  of  the  illuminati — and  didst  penetrate  the  mysteries 
of  nature,  and  enter  the  region  of  light«  I  know,  also,  that 
thou  wert  buried  in  this  house  with  a  vast  treasure;  but  though 
I  have  made  diligent  search  for  it,  and  others  have  searched 
before  me,  thy  grave  has  iiever  yet  been  discovered !  Listen 
to  me !  Methought  Satan  appeared  to  me  in  a  dream,  last 
night,  and  bade  me  come  hither,  and  I  should  find  what  I 
sought  The  conditions  he  proposed  were,  that  I  should  either 
give  him  my  own  soul,  or  win  him  that  of  Auriol  Darcy.  I 
assented.     I  am  here.     Where  is  thy  treasure  ?*' 

After  a  pause,  he  Struck  the  portrait  with  his  clenched  band, 
cxclaiming,  in  a  loud  voice — 

"  Do'st  liear  me,  I  say,  old  ancestor  ?  I  call  on  thee  to  give  me 
thy  treasure.     Do'st  hear,  I  say  ?" 

And  he  rcpeated  the  blow  with  greater  violence. 

Disturbcd  by  the  shock,  the  brass  plate  beneath  the  picture 
Started  from  its  place,  and  feil  to  the  ground. 

"  What  is  this  ?'*  cried  Rougemont,  gaziu^  into  the  aperture 
left  by  the  plate,  "  Ha ! — my  invocation  has  been  heard  ?* 

And,  snatching  up  the  lantem,  he  discovered,  at  the  bottom  of 
a  little  recess  about  two  fect  deep,  a  stone,  with  an  iron  ring  in 
the  centre  of  it.  Uttering  a  joyful  crj%  he  seized  the  ring,  and 
drcw  the  stone  forward  without  difficulty,  disclosing  an  opeu  space 
beyond  it 

"  This,  then,  is  the  entrancc  to  my  ancestor's  tomb,"  cried 
Rouffemout,  "  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  it  The  old  Rosicrucian 
has  kcpt  his  secrct  well ;  but  the  dcvil  has  helped  me  to  wrest 
it  lh>m  him.  And  now  to  procure  the  necessary  implements, 
in  case,  as  is  not  unlikely,  I  should  expericnce  furtner  diffi- 
culty." 

With  this,  he  hastily  quitted  the  room,  but  retumed  almost 
inmicdiatcly  with  a  mallct,  a  Icver,  and  a  pitch-fork :   armed 
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with  which  and  the  lantem^  he  crept  tbrough  the  aperture. 
This  done,  he  found  himself  at  the  nead  of  a  stone  staircase, 
which  he  descended,  and  came  to  the  arched  entrance  of  a  vault. 
The  door,  which  was  of  stout  oak,  was  locked,  bat,  hoiding  up 
the  light  towards  it,  he  read  the  following  inscription : — 

POST   C.C.L,   ANNOS  PATEBO,    1550, 

"  In  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  I  shall  open !"  cried  Rouge- 
mont,  "and  the  date  1550 — why  the  exact  time  is  arrived. 
Old  Cyprian  must  have  foreseen  what^  would  happen,  and 
evidently  intended  to  make  me  his  heir.  There  was  no 
occasion  for  the  devil's  interference.  And  see  the  key  is 
in  the  lock.  So ! ''  And  he  tumed  it,  and  pushing  against 
the  door  with  some  force  the  rusty  hinges  gave  way,  and  it  feil 
inwards. 

From  the  aperture  left  by  the  fallen  door,  a  soft  and  silveiy 
lieht  streamed  forth,and,  stepping  forward,  Rou^emont  found  him- 
self in  a  spacious  vault,  from  the  ceiling  of  wnich  hung  a  large 
elobe  of  ciystal,  containing  in  its  heart  a  little  flamc,  which 
diiitised  radiance,  gcntle  as  that  of  the  moon,  around.  This, 
then,  was  the  ever-buming  lamp  of  the  Rosicrucians,  and  Rouge- 
mont  gazed  at  it  with  astonisnment  Two  hundred  and  finy 
years  had  elapsed  since  that  wondrous  flame  had  been  lightedf, 
and  yet  it  bumt  on  brighdy  as  ever.  Hooped  round  the  slobe 
was  a  serpent  with  its  tail  in  its  mouth — an  emblem  of  etemity — 
wrought  in  purest  gold;  while  above  it  were  a  pair  of  silver 
winffs,  in  allusion  to  the  soul.  Massive  chains  of  the  more 
coetly  metal,  fashioned  like  twisted  snakes,  served  as  suspenders 
to  the  lamp. 

But  Rougemont's  astonishment  at  this  marvel  quickly  gave 
way  to  other  feelings,  and  he  gazed  around  the  vault  with 
greedy  eyes. 

It  was  a  septilateral  chamber,  about  eight  feet  high,  built  of 
stone  and  supported  by  beautifully  crroined  arches.  The  surface 
of  the  masonry  was  as  smooth  and  nresh  as  if  the  chisel  had  only 
just  left  it 

In  six  of  the  comers  were  placed  large  chests,  omamented 
with  iron-work  of  the  most  exquisite  workmanship,  and  these 
Rougemont's  Imagination  pictured  as  filled  with  mexhaustible 
treasnrc;  while  in  the  seventh  comer,  near  the  door,  was  a 
beautiful  little  piece  of  monumental  sculpture  in  white  marble, 
representing  two  kneeling  and  hooded  figures,  hoiding  a  veil 
between  them,  which  partly  concealed  the  entrance  to  a  small 
recess.  On  one  of  the  chests,  opposite  the  monument  just 
described,  stood  a  strangely-formed  bottle  and  a  cup  of  antique 
workmanship,  both  encrusted  with  gems. 

The  walls  were  covered  with  circles,  Squares,  and  diagrams. 
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and  in  some  places  were  ornatnented  with  c;rotesque  carvings.  In 
the  centre  oi  the  vault  was  a  round  altar,  of  black  marble^  covered 
with  a  plate  of  gold,  on  which  Bougemont  read  the  foUowing 
inscription : — 

f^oc  unihtxüi  compcnUtum  umtut  mt|)t  i^tpultrum  üd. 

"  Here,  then,  old  Cyprian  lies,"  he  eried. 

And,  prompted,  by  some  irresisdble  impulse,  he  seized  the  altar 
by  the  upper  rim  and  overthrew  it.  The  heavy  mass  of  marble 
feil  with  a  thundering  crash,  breaking  asunder  the  flag  beneath 
it  It  might  be  the  reverberation  of  me  vaulted  roof,  bat  a  deep 
ffroan  seemed  to  reproach  the  young  man  for  his  sacrileffe. 
Undeterred,  however,  by  this  waming,  Roi:^emont  placed  tne 
point  of  the  lever  between  the  interstices  of  the  broken  stone, 
and  exerting  all  his  strength,  speedily  raised  the  fragments,  and 
laid  open  the  grave. 

Within  it,  in  the  garb  he  wore  in  life,  with  his  white  beard 
Streaming  to  his  waist,  lay  the  uncoflSned  body  of  his  ancestor, 
Cyprian  de  Rougemont  The  corpse  had  evidently  been  care- 
fuliy  embalmed,  and  the  features  were  unchangea  by  decay. 
Upon  the  ^breast,  with  the  hands  placed  over  it,  lay  a  large 
b(K)k,  bound  in  black  vellum,  and  castened  with  brazen  clasps. 
Instantly  possessing  himself  of  this  mysterious-lookinff  volume, 
Rougemont  knelt  upon  the  nearest,  cnest  and  opened  it  But 
he  was  disappointed  in  his  expectation.  All  the  pages  he 
ezamined  were  filled  with  cabalistic  characters,  which  he  was 
totally  unable  to  decipher. 

At  length,  however,  he  chanced  upon  one  page,  the  Import 
of  which  he  comprehended,  and  he  remained  for  some  tmie 
absorbed  in  its  contemplation,  while  an  almost  fiendish  smile 
played  upon  his  features. 

^^  Aha ! "  he  exclaimed,  closing  the  volume.  **  I  see  now  the 
cause  of  my  extraordinary  dream.  My  ancestor's  wondrous 
power  was  of  infernal  origin — the  result,  in  fact,  of  a  coinpact 
with  the  Prince  of  Darkness.  But  what  care  I  for  that !  Give 
me  wealth — ^no  matter  what  source  it  comes  from  I — hat  ha!^ 

And  seizing  the  lever,  he  broke  open  the  ehest  beside  him. 
It  was  filled  with  bars  of  sliver.  The  next  he  visited  in  the 
same  way  was  füll  of  gold.  The  third  was  laden  with  pearls 
and  precious  stones  ;  and  the  rest  contained  treasure  to  an 
incalculable  amount    .  Rougemont  gazed  at  them  in  transports  of 

joy. 

"  At  length  I  have  my  wish,'*  he  cried.  '*  Boundless  wealth 
and  therefore  boundless  power  is  mine.  I  can  riot  in  pleasure — 
not  in  vengeance.     As  to  my  soul,  I  will  run  the  risk  of  its 

Srdition ;  but  it  shall  eo  hard  if  I  destroy  not  that  of  Auriol. 
is  love  of  play  and  his  passion  of  Edith  Talbot  shall  be  the 
means  by  which  I  will  worL  But  I  must  not  neglect  another 
agent  which  is  ofFcred  me.     That  bottle,  I  have  leamt  fix>m 
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yon  volome,  contains  an  infernal  potion,  whicfa,  without  de- 
strojing  life,  shatters  the  brain,  and  creates  maddenine  fancie& 
It  will  well  Berve  my  purpose ;  and  I  thank  thee,  Satan,  for 
thegift." 


IL 

THE  COMPACT. 

About  two  months  after  this  occurrence,  and  near  midnight,  a 
young  man  was  hurryin^  along  Fall  Mall,  with  a  look  of  the 
wildest  despair,  when  nis  neadlong  course  was  suddenly  arrested 
by  a  strong  grasp,  while  a  familiär  voicc  sounded  in  bis  ear. 

**  It  is  useless  to  meditate  self-destniction,  Auriol  Darcy/'  cried 
the  person  who  had  checked  him.  *'  If  you  find  life  a  burtben, 
I  can  make  it  tolerable  to  you." 

Tuming  round  at  the  appeal,  Auriol  beheld  a  tall  man, 
wrapped  m  a  long  black  cloak,  whose  sinister  features  were 
well  Known  to  him. 

"Leave  me,  BougemontP  he  cried,  fiercely.  ^'I  want  no 
flociety — above  all,  not  yours.  You  know  veiy  well  that  you  have 
ruined  me,  and  that  nothmg  more  is  to  be  got  fix>m  me.  Leave 
me,  I  say,  or  I  may  do  you  a  mischief." 

"  Tut,  tut,  Auriol,  I  am  your  friend!"  replied  Rougemont.  "  I 
propose  to  relieve  your  distress." 

**  Win  you  give  me  back  the  money,  you  have  won  from  me  ?" 
cried  Auriol.  "  Will  you  pay  my  inezorable  creditors  ?  Will 
you  save  me  from  a  pnson  7^ 

"  1  will  do  all  this,  and  more,''  replied  Rougemont  '*  I  will 
make  you  one  of  the  riebest  men  in  London." 

**  Spare  your  insulting  jests,  sir,"  cried  AurioL  ''I  am  in  no 
mood  to  bear  them." 

''  I  am  not  jesting,"  rejoined  Rougemont  **  Come  with  me, 
and  you  shall  be  couvinced  of  my  sincerity." 

Auriol,  at  length,  assented,  and  they  tumed  into  Saint  James's 
Square,  and  paused  before  a  magnmcent  house.  Rougemont 
ascended  the  Steps.  Auriol,  who  nad  accompanied  him  almost 
mechanically,  gazed  at  him  with  astonishment 

**  Do  you  live  here  ?^  he  inquired. 

**  Ask  no  questions,**  replied  Rougemont,  knockine  at  the 
door,  which  was  instantly  opened  by  a  hall  porter,  whue  other 
servaots  in  rieh  liveries  appeared  at  a  distance.  Roueemont 
addressed  a  few  words  in  an  undertone  to  them,  and  tney  in- 
stantly bowed  respectfully  to  Auriol,  while  the  foremost  of  them 
led  the  way  up  a  magnificent  staircase. 

All  this  was  a  mystery  to  the  young  man,  but  he  foUowed  his 
cooductor  without  a  word,  and  was  prescntly  ushered  into  a 
goiKeously-fumished  and  brilliantly-illuminatea  apartment 

The  servant  then  left  them;  and  as  soon  as  he  was  gone» 
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Auriol  exciaimed — **  Is  it  to  mock  me  that  you  have  broDght  me 
hither?" 

"  To  mock  you — ^no,"  replied  Rougemont.  "  I  have  told  you 
that  I  mean  to  make  you  rieh.  But  you  look  greatly  exhausted* 
A  glass  of  wine  will  revive  you." 

And  as  he  spokc,  he  stepped  towards  a  small  cabinet,  and  took 
from  it  a  curiously-shaped  bottle  and  a  goblet 

^'  Taste  this  wine — it  has  been  long  m  our  family,''  he  added, 
filling  the  cup. 

'^  it  is  a  Strange,  bewildering  drink,"  cried  Auriol,  setting  down 
the  empty  goblet,  and  passing  his  band  before  his  eyes. 

**  You  have  taken  it  upon  an  empty  stomach — that  is  all,"  said 
Rougement     "  You  will  be  better  anon." 

"  I  feel  as  if  I  were  going  mad,"  cried  Auriol.  "  It  is  some 
damnable  potion  you  have  given  me." 

*^  Ha  I  ha !"  laughed  Rougemont.  '*  It  reminds  you  of  the 
elizir  you  once  quaifed— «h ! 

"  A  truce  to  this  raillery !"  cried  Auriol,  angrily.  "  I  have 
Said  I  am  in  no  mood  to  bear  it" 

^^  Pshaw !  I  mean  no  offence,"  rejoined  the  other,  changing 
his  manner.     *^  What  think  you  of  this  house  ?" 

"  That  it  is  magnificent,"  replied  Auriol,  gazing  around.  "  I 
envy  you  its  possession." 

"  It  shall  be  Jyours,  if  von  please,"  replied  Rougemont 

"  Mine !  you  are  mocking  me  again. 

^^  Not  in  the  least     You  shall  buy  it  &om  me  if  you  please." 

"  At  what  price  ?"  asked  Auriol,  bitteriy. 

"  At  a  price  you  can  easily  pay,"  replied  the  other.  "  Come 
this  way,  and  we  will  conclude  tue  baigain." 

Proceeding  towards  the  further  end  of  the  room,  they  entered 
a  small-exquisitely  fumished  Chamber,  surrounded  with  sofas  of 
the  most  luxurious  description.  In  the  midst  was  a  table,  on 
which  writing  materials  were  placed. 

**  It  were  a  fruitless  boon  to  give  you  this  house,  without  the 
means  of  living  in  it,"  said  Rougemont,  carefully  closing  the 
door.     "  This  pocket-book  will  furnish  you  with  them." 

'^  Notes  to  an  immense  amounti"  cried  Auriol,  opening  the 
pocket-book,  and  glancing  at  its  contents. 

"  They  are  yours,  together  with  the  house,"  cried  Rougemont, 
*'  if  you  will  but  sign  a  compact  with  me." 

''A  compact!"  cried  Auriol,  reffarding  him  with  a  look  of 
unde&iable  terror.     "  Who,  and  what  are  you  ?" 

'*  Some  men  would  call  me  the  devil  I  replied  Rougemont, 
carelessly.  '^  But  you  know  me  too  well  to  suppose  that  I  merit 
such  a  designation.  I  ofier  you  wealth,  What  more  could  you 
require  ?" 

**  But  upon  what  terms?"  demanded  Auriol. 

**  The  easiest  imaginable,"  replied  the  other.  *'  You  shall  judge 
for  yourself." 
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And  as  he  spoke,  he  opened  a  writing-desk  upon  the  table,  and 
took  from  it  a  parchment. 

"  Sit  down,"  he  added,  "  and  read  this.** 

Auriol  compliedy  and  as  he  scanned  the  writing  he  became 
transfixed  with  fear  and  astonishment,  white  the  pocket-book 
dropped  from  his  grasp. 

After  awhile^  he  looked  up  at  Rougemont,  who  was  leaning  over 
his  Shoulder,  and  whose  features  were  wrinkled  with  a  derisive 
smile. 

"  Then  von  are  the  Fiend  ?"  he  cried. 

"  If  yott  will  have  it  so — certainly,"  replied  the  other. 

"  You  are  Satan  in  the  form  of  the  man  I  once  knew,"  cried 
AurioL     "  Avaunt !  I  will  have  no  dealings  with  you." 

*^  I  thought  you  wiser  than  to  indulge  in  such  idle  fears, 
Darcy,"  rejoined  the  other.  "  Granting  even  your  silly  notion  of 
me  to  be  correct,  why  need  you  be  alarmed?  You  are  immortal." 

"  True,"  rejoined  Auriol,  thoughtfuUy,  "  but  yet " 

**  Pshaw  r  rejoined  the  other,  '*  sign,  and  have  done  with  the 
matter." 

**  By  this  compact,  I  am  bound  to  deliver  a  victim — a  female 
victim — whenever  you  shall  require  it,"  cried  Auriol. 

"  Precisely,"  replied  the  other,  "you  can  have  no  difficulty  in 
fulfilling  that  condition." 

"  But  if  I  fail  in  doing  so,  I  am  doomed ^ 

"  But  you  will  not  fail,"  interrupted  the  other,  lighting  a  taper 
aod  sealing  the  parchment     "  Now  sign  it" 

Auriol  mechanically  took  the  pen,  and  gazed  fixedly  on  the 
document 

"  I  shall  bring  eternal  destruction  on  myself  if  I  sign  it,^'  he 
muttered. 

''  A  stroke  of  the  pen  will  rescue  you  from  utter  ruin,"  said 
Rougemont,  leaning  over  his  Shoulder.  "  Riches  and  happiness 
are  yours.     You  wul  not  have  such  another  chance." 

**  Tempter !"  cried  Auriol,  hastily  attaching  his  signature  to 
the  paper.  But  he  instantly  started  back  aghast  at  the  fiendish 
laugn  that  rung  in  his  ears. 

**  I  repent — give  it  me  back  T  he  cried,  endeavouring  to  snatch 
the  parcbmenty  which  Rougemont  thrust  into  his  bosom. 

*'It  is  too  lateT  cried  the  latter,  in  a  triumphant  tone.  **  You 
are  mine — ^irredeemably  mine." 

**  Ha  I "  exclaimed  Auriol,  sinking  back  on  the  couch. 

**  I  leave  you  in  possession  of  your  house,"  pursued  Rouge- 
mont ;  **  but  I  shall  retum  in  a  week,  when  I  shall  require  my 
first  victim.*' 

**  Your  first  victim  I  oh,  heaven  I"  exclaimed  AurioL 

'«  Ay,  and  my  choice  fdls  on  Edith  Talbot  T  replied  Rouge- 
ment 

"  Edith  Talbot  r  exclaimed  Aiuriol — "  she  your  victim  1  Think 
you  I  would  resign  her  I  love  better  than  life  to  you  ?" 
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"  It  is  because  she  loves  yoo  that  I  have  chosen  her,''  rejoined 
Rougemont  with  a  bitter  laugb.  '^  And  snch  will  ever  be  the 
case  with  you.  Seek  not  to  love  again,  for  jour  passion  will 
be  &tal  to  the  object  of  it  When  the  week  has  elapsed^  I  shall 
reqoire  Edith  at  your  hands.     Till  then,  farewell  T 

"  Stay  I "  eried  Auriol.  "  I  break  the  bargain  with  thee,  fiend. 
I  will  have  none  of  it.    I  abjure  thee.^ 

And  he  rushed  wildly  after  Rougemont,  who  had  already  gained 
the  larger  Chamber ;  but,  ere  he  could  reach  him,  the  mysterious 
individual  had  passed  through  the  outer,  door,  and  when  Auriol 
emerged  upon  the  gallery,  he  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

Several  servants  immediately  answered  the  irantic  shouts  of 
the  younff  man,  and  informea  him  that  Mr.  Rougemont  had 
quitted  tne  house  some  moments  ago,  telling  them  that  their 
master  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  arrangements  he  had  made 
for  him. 

*'  And  we  hope  nothing  has  occurred  to  alter  your  opinion» 
sir?"  Said  the  hall  porter. 

**  You  are  sure  Mr.  Rougemont  is  gone  ?  "  eried  Auriol. 

^'  Oh,  quite  sure,  sir,"  eried  the  hall  porter.  **  I  helped  him 
on  with  bis  cloak  myself.  He  said  he  should  retum  this  day 
week." 

"  If  he  comes,  I  will  not  see  him,"  eried  Auriol,  sharply — 
'*  mind  that  Deny  me  to  him ;  and  on  no  account  whatever 
let  him  enter  the  house." 

"  Your  Orders  shall  be  strictly  obeyed,"  replied  the  porter, 
stariuR  with  surprise. 

**  Now  leave  me,"  eried  Auriol. 

And  as  they  quitted  him,  he  added,  in  a  tone  and  with  a 
gesture  of  the  deepest  despair,  '^  All  precautions  are  useless.  I 
am  indeed  lost !" 
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There  is  a  populär  belief, — superstition  it  cannot  be  called,  since  it  ha» 
DO  reference  to  religious  creeds, — ^not  uncommon  in  this  countrj,  that 
children  twin-bom  are  united  throagh  life  hj  sympathies  unknown  to 
the  rest  of  mankind.  It  maj  be  viewed  as  a  refinement  of  the  still 
more  populär  notion  of  an  intimation  being  granted  to  some  of  an  ap- 
proachiog  catastrophe,  bj  the  appearance  of  a  loved  parent,  relative,  or 
nriend.  The  two  Orders  of  ideas  are  intimately  allied,  as  expressive  of 
particular  or  more  general  sympathies^  brought  into  extraordinary,  but 
perchance  wrongly-deemed  supematural,  relationship. 

This  populär  creed  b  by  no  means  confined  to  this  country.  It 
is  almost  as  widely  difPused  as  the  great  families  of  men.  A  re- 
markable  instance  came  under  the  notice  of  M.  Alexandre  Dumas, 
the  distinguished  French  dramatitt  and  novelist,  as  connected  with, 
and  resulting  from,  an  excursion  made  into  the  somewhile  English, 
now  French,  but  in  reality  Italian,  Island  of  Corsica.  M.  Dumas  had 
sought  for  and  obtained  hospitality  in  the  house  of  the  Lady  Savilia 
de  Franchi,  who  ydth  her  twin-sons,  then  just  of  age,  were  all  that 
remained  of  one  oif  the  oldest  and  most  aristocratic  famUies  of  the  Island. 

This  was  at  a  time  when  there  existed  in  the  village  of  Sullacaro— 
the  abode  of  the  Franchi/amily — one  ofthose  fearful  famfly  animosities, 
designated  in  the  coimtiy  as  la  Vendetta^  which  have  rendercd  Coraican 
rerenge  a  proverb,  and  which  had  for  ten  years  driven  the  families  of 
the  Orlandi  and  Colonna  from  their  homes,  and  kept  the  village  in  a 
perpetual  State  of  siege,  and  had  cost  the  lives  of  many  persons. 

Louis  de  Franchi  was  a  studious  young  man  of  a  mild  disposition 
■nd  peaoefnl  habits,  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  arms,  and  who  had, 
inflnenoed  by  this  temper  of  mind,  left  bis  country  to  study  law  in 
Paris,  in  the  hopes  of  one  day  retuming  and  assisting  in  the  great 
work  of  eivilizing  and  humanizing  bis  fatherland. 

Laden  de  Franchi,  bis  twin-brother,  remained  at  home  with  bis 
mocher.  He  was  Corsican  in  all  bis  habits  and  feelings.  Independent 
and  resolute,  he  was  skilled  in  the  use  of  arms,  at  home  in  the  forest 
or  the  mountain,  and  habituated  to  the  oontemplation  of  danger  without 
fearing  it,  and  yet  without  despising  it.  His  apartment  was  a  whole 
armoury,  a  museum  of  curiosities  ;  among  which,  weapons — ^to  each  of 
which  a  family  legend,  often  of  female  heroism,  was  attached — ^formed 
no  inoonsiderable  part. 

An  occasion  soon  presented  itself  of  witnessing  the  firmness  of  such 
a  character,  and  the  influence  which  it  gave  to  even  so  young  a  man. 
Induoed  by  the  representations  of  the  brother  at  Paris,  the  family  of 
the  Franchis  had  determined  upon  attempting  a  reconciliation  between 
the  Orlandis  and  the  Colonnas,  somewhat,  however,  against  the  in- 
cUnalioii  of  Lacien,  who  held  by  the  alike  Arab  and  Corsican  sen- 
timent,  that  a  blood  feud  could  only  be  repaired  by  blood.  In  order 
to  efiect  this,  Qrlandini,  the  chief  of  the  Orlandis,  had  to  be  sought 
oot  in  his  forest  lair,  and  M.  Dumas  accompanied  Lucien  on  the 
perilous  expedition,  which  was,  however,  successfol ;  and  a  public 
reconciliation  was  ultimately  effected  in  the  village  church,  and  thus 
the  village  itself  was  restored  to  the  enjoyment  of  peace  and  harmony. 
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During  this  detention  at  Sullacaro,  M.  Dumas,  in  the  intimacy 
which  had  sprung  up  between  himself  and  the  Franchi  familj,  leamed 
the  existence  of  the  sjmpathies  before  alluded  to.  It  was  on  the  occa- 
sion  of  descending  to  supper,  when  Luden  apologized  for  having  acci- 
•dentally  kept  his  mother  waiting. 

"  I  have  only  come  down  rajself  this  moment,"  answered  the  mother; 
"  bnt  was  anxious  to  see  you,  to  inquire  afler  Louis." 

*'  Is  your  son  unwell?'*  asked  Dumas. 

"  Lueien  fears  so,"  she  replied. 

"  Have  you  received  a  letter  from  your  brother  ?"  again  inquired 
Dumas. 

*'  No,"  answered  Luden ;  '*  and  that  is  just  what  makes  me  anxious." 

"  But  how,  tben,  do  you  know  that  he  is  suffering  ?" 

"  Because,  these  few  days  past,  I  have  been  suffering  myself." 

M.  Dumas  looked  with  astonishment  at  the  young  man  who 
affirmed  so  stränge  a  faet,  and  at  the  mother  who  appeared  to  hold  the 
same  conviction. 

The  latter  smiled  sorrowfully,  and  added, 

^'  The  absent  are  in  the  hands  of  God.  The  chief  thing  is — are  you 
xertain  that  he  lives  ?" 

"  If  he  were  dead,"  answered  Luden,  calmly,  "  I  should  have  seen 
him." 

<'  And  would  have  told  me  of  it — ^would  you  not,  my  son  ?" 

"  Oh,  the  very  moment — I  promise  you,  mother." 

Luden  had  before  expressed  his  apprehensions  for  his  brother,  lest 
he  might  become  involved  in  some  awkward  affiur  in  Paris ;  for,  brave 
as  he  was,  and  having  never  touched  either  sword  or  pistol,  he  knew  that 
he  would  allow  himself  to  be  killed,  rather  than  disgraoe  his  country. 

M.  Dumas  quitted  Corsica  direet  for  Paris  and  was  made  the 
bearer  of  letters,  and  of  many  kind  mes&ages,  to  the  brother,  Louis, 
whom  he  made  a  point  of  visiting  almost  immediately  after  his  arrivaL 
He  found  him  inhabiting  tasteful  and  elegant  bachelor  apartments  in 
the  Rue  du  Hdder.  The  likeness  to  his  twin-brother  was  so  great,  as 
to  almost  petrify  his  visitor  with  astonishment.  His  gratification  at 
xeceiving  news  from  his  family,  and  their  late  guest,  was  very  great. 

'<  And  you  left  all  of  them  quite  well  ?" 

<'  Yes,  but  somewhat  anxious." 

**  On  my  aecount  ?'' 

"  On  yours." 

'<  True,"  he  said,  after  reading  his  mother's  letter;  *^  I  have  not  been 
ill,  but  I  have  had  a  grief,  which  I  acknowledge  was  increased  by  the 
idea  that  in  suffering  here,  I  was  causing  also  fedings  of  anguish  tomy 
absent  brother." 

The  cause  of  this  grief,  as  subsequently  explained,  was  rather  an 
uncommon  one.  Among  Louis  de  Frandii's  acqiiaintances  in  Paris, 
was  a  captain  of  a  fngate,  whose  wife  was  so  beantiful  and  possessed  of 
so  many  charms,  that  he  was  obliged  to  abstain  from  frequent  visits,  to 
prevent  his  admiration  ripening  into  a  fruitless  love.  The  husband 
<;omplaaned  of  this  neglect,  whereupon  the  young  man  acknowledged 
the  feeling  under  which  he  acted ;  but  this  candour,  instead  of  hurt- 
ing  the  sailor,  increased  his  friendly  confidence  in  M.  Louis'  prin- 
ciple,  and  not  only  caused  him  to  insist  upon  frequent  visits,  but>  on 
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bis  departare  for  Mexico,  which  occurred  shortly  afterwards,  he 
reconunended  hU  wife,  £mily,  to  bis  friend's  care,  and  bade  her  look 
lipon  bim  as  a  brotber. 

The  confidence  tbus  placed  was  sacredly  observed.  Emily  lived 
witb  her.  mother;  but»  at  her  husband's  parting  request,  continued 
oocaaionallj  to  receive  Company.  Among  tbe  visitors,  was  a  M.  de 
Chateau-Benand,  whose  attentions  to  Emily  soon  became  very  marked, 
and  at  lengtb,  so  manifest,  as  to  be  observed  by  Baron  Giordano,  a 
Corsican  friend  of  M.  Louis  de  Franchi.  Tbe  ktter  determined  to 
recal  Emily  to  a  sense  of  her  duty,  but  he  was  treated  as  a  visionary 
and  as  a  jealoos  lover.  This  placed  him  in  so  ridiculous  and  unenviable 
a  Position,  that  he  withdrew  at  once  from  the  lady's  society,  but  not 
without  a  last  attempt  in  favour  of  the  absent  husband  which  was  made 
In  writing. 

''  Such  was  tlie  State  of  things,  when  you  arrived,**  continued  Louis 
de  Franchi,  who  had  been  narrating  the  above  circumstances  at 
length,  *'  and,  the  same  day,  I  received  an  anonymous  note  inviting  me 
to  the  ball  at  the  opera,  where  a  mask  with  a  bouquet  of  violets, 
would  give  me  information  regarding  my  friend's  misled  wife." 

"  Will  you  go  to-morrow  to  the  ball  ?** 

*^  Why  yes,  or  no.  Yes,  if  you  ask  me  to  go  there  to  meet  you ; 
no,  if  I  have  no  interest  in  going  thither." 

**  WeU,  then,  come  to  meet  me.  I  must  go,  even  though  it  be  to  in- 
creaae  my  anguish." 

At  the  baU,  an  invitation  was  given  to  M.  Dumas  to  sup  at  M. 
D.'s,  and  he  took  with  him  bis  Corsican  friend.  The  introductions  over, 
aome  one  proposed  to  sit  down  to  supper. 

**  Everything  is  ready,**  said  the  host,  ''  but  all  the  guests  are  not 
arrived :   M.  Chateau-lieuaud  is  not  here." 

**  Ah !"  remarked  another,  '*  is  there  not  a  bet  on  bis  account  ?'* 

**  Yes,  a  supper  for  twelve,  that  he  does  not  bring  with  him  a  lady 
of  hia  acquintance." 

The  Corsican  tumed  very  pale. 

Sopper  finished,  the  servant  was  about  to  remove  the  Covers  when 
the  master  interfered :  "  No,  leave  them;  Chateau-Renaud  has  tili  four 
o'dock." 

Louis  looked  at  the  time-piece  calmly.  It  was  forty  minutes  past 
three.  At  five  minutes  to  four,  Dumas  turned  round  to  drink  the 
health  of  bis  Corsican  friend.  He  answered  the  challenge  with  a 
smile.  At  that  moment  the  bell  rang.  It  was  foUowed  by  a  slight 
noise  in  the  ante-chamber.    The  host  rose,  and  opened  the  door. 

'*  'Tis  he,"  said  Louis;  "  Irecognise  bis  voice.'* 

"  But  I  pray  you,  madam,  step  in,"  said  the  host ;  **  there  are  none 
but  frienda  here,  I  assure  you." 

**  Do  go  in,  dear  Emily,"  said  Chateau-Renaud. 

And  she  came  in,  rather  by  impulsion  than  voluntarily. 

'*  Three  minutes  to  four  o'clock,"  jemarked  Chateau-Renaud, 
triumphantly. 

*^  You  have  won  !"  replied  the  host. 

"Not  yet,"  observed  the  lady,  assuming  a  haughty  aspect ;  ''you 
betted  upon  bringing  me  here  to  supper.  I  have  been  brought  here 
agwnat  my  wilL    I  thought  myself  being  conducted  to  a  friend's  house, 
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and  as  I  cazmot  staj,  M.  Chateau-Renaud  loses  his  bel^  and  I  shall  beg 
M.  Louis  de  Franchi  to  give  me  bis  ann  to  mj  own  residence.** 

In  a  moment,  the  Corsican  stood  between  Chateau-Renaud,  and  the 
ladj. 

"  Madame^"  said  Chateau-Renaud,  his  teeth  denched  with  passion, 
*'it  is  I  who  brought  you  here,  and  I  who  ought  to  conduct  jou 
hence.** 

"  Grentlemen,"  said  the  lady,  "  you  are  five.  I  throw  myself  on  your 
gallantry,  that  M.  Chateau-Renaud  shall  not  conunit  any  violence." 

The  guests  all  arose. 

'^  Well,"  said  Chateau-Renaud,  ''  madame,  you  are  free,  I  shall  know 
to  whom  to  apply." 

"  I  shall  be  at  home,  all  the  morrow,"  obserred  Louis,  with  a  haughti- 
ness  impossible  to  express. 

"  Then  you  may  expect  a  message." 

"  All  that  was  wanting  to  the  baseness  of  your  oonduct  was  to  convey 
such  an  intimation  before  a  lady,"  observed  the  Corsican,  raising  hia 
Shoulders  in  contempt,  and  leading  the  lady  away. 

The  next  moming,  the  Yiscount  R^ne  Chateaugrand  and  M.  Adrien 
de  Boissy,  a  lieutenant  in  the  African  cayalry,  waited  upon  Louis  de 
Franchi,  to  request  that  he  would  appoint  two  friends  to  meet  them. 

On  his  side,  the  Corsican  named  the  Baron  Giordano  and  M.  Alex* 
andre  Dumas.  When  these  gentlemen  met  there  was  no  question  of 
arrangement.  A  Napoleon  was  tossed  in  the  air — lieads  for  swords, 
tails  for  pistols;  the  Napoleon  feil  on  its  face.  It  was  then  decided  that 
the  duel  should  take  place  the  ensuing  morning  at  nine  o'clock,  in  the 
wood  of  Yincennes,  that  the  adversaries  should  be  placed  at  a  distance 
of  twenty  paces,  hands  clapped  three  times,  and  at  the  third  dap  they 
should  fire. 

Next  morning  M.Dumas  was  with  the  Corsican,  by  half-past  seven. 
Ile  was  in  his  cabinet  writing,  and  looked  verypale. 

"I  have  written  a  letter  to  my  mother,"  he  said;  "you  must  pro- 
mise  me  to  send  it." 

He  then  read  the  epistle,  which  contained  a  Statement  that  he  had 
been  attacked  with  brain  fever,  and  nothing  but  a  mirade  could  save 
him.     He  recommended  Lucien  never  to  quit  his  mother. 

"  You  must  promise  me  to  keep  the  secret,"  observed  Louis,  on  con- 
cluding  the  epistle,  "  and  to  put  the  letter  into  the  post,  should  I  die." 

"  That  is  my  duty,"  observed  the  traveller;  "but  wherefore  this  ?** 

"  To  spare  my  family  another  misfortune." 

"  How  ?"  exclaimed  the  other,  surprised. 

"  I  shall  be  killed  at  ten  minutes  past  nine." 

"  You  are  going  to  be  killed  ?" 

«  Yes." 

"  But  you  are  mad.     Why  give  way  to  such  an  idea  ?" 

"  I  neither  give  way  to  false  notions,  nor  am  I  mad.  I  have  been 
forewamed." 

"  Forewamed  !  and  by  whom  ?" 

"  My  father  appeared  to  me  this  night.  I  knew  that  he  would  come 
if  any  evil  awaited  me,  and  I  wdcomä  him." 

"  *  Think  of  God,  my  son,' "  he  said. 

"I  shall  then  be  killed  in  the  duel?"  I  asked  him. 

I  saw  tears  flow  down  the  pale  face  of  the  spectre. 
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"Andatwhathour?** 

**  He  tamed  his  finger  towards  the  time-piece.  The  fingen  indicated 
ten  minates  past  nine." 

'^  ^  It  ia  well  then,  father/  I  answered.  '  The  will  of  God  be  done. 
I  quit  mj  mother  it  is  true,  but  to  rejoin  jou.' 

'^  A  sad  smile  plajed  upon  his  pallid  Ups,  and  making  a  signof  fare* 
well,  he  retired,  as  he  came,  bj  the  door." 

Dumas  wiped  the  Perspiration  which  had  started  upon  his  brow. 

"  And  now,"  continued  Louis,  "  you  know  my  brother?  " 

^'  Yes.  If  he  heard  you  had  fallen  in  a  duel,  he  would  Start  from 
Corsica  to  come  and  fight  him  who  had  killed  you." 

*'  It  is  to  avoid  this,  to  prevent  my  mother  loaing  both  sons,  that  I 
demand  your  secrecy." 

At  this  momentythe  Baron  Griordano  entered  abruptly»  and  announced 
that  it  was  time  to  depart. 

"  I  am  ready,  dear  friend,"  said  Louis, 

They  got  into  the  carriage  which  waited  for  them,  and  arrived  at 
Yincennes  five  minutes  before  nine.  Another  carriage  drove  up  at 
the  same  moment.  It  was  that  of  M.  de  Chateau-Benaud.  A  few 
minutes  afterwards  they  were  at  the  appointed  spot.  An  exchange  of 
aalutations  took  place.  The  Baron  Giordano  had  the  box  with  the 
pistols  in  his  band.  M.  Boissy  for  M.  Chateau-Renaud,  examined  the 
one  which  his  friend  was  to  use.  M.  Giordano  scrutinized  that  in- 
tended  for  Louis.  They  were  then  loaded.  While  this  was  going  on, 
the  traveller  approached  the  Corsican.     He  was  calm  and  snuling. 

"  I  have  stiÜ  seven  minutes  to  live," he  said;  *'here,  take  my  wat<;hy 
and  keep  it  in  remembrance  of  me." 

M.  Dumas  took  it,  and  shook  his  band  warmly. 
In  eight  minutes  I  hope  to  restore  it  to  you." 
Let  US  talk  no  more  of  that;  the  gentlemen  are  approaching." 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  Yiscount  de  Chateaugrand,  '^  there  is,  close 
by  here,  an  opening  in  the  wood,  where  we  may  be  less  liable  to  Inter- 
ruption." 

^  Lead  the  way,  sir,"  said  the  Baron  Giordano;  ^*  we  follow  you." 

The  yiscount  walked  first,  the  parties  foUowed  in  two  little  separate 
groups.  At  a  distance  of  about  thirty  paces  they  came  to  the  clearance 
spoken  of,  and  which  appeared  like  a  small  space  now  dry,  but  at  timea 
liable  to  inundation. 

*'M.  de  Giordano,"  said  the  viscount,  '^will  you  measure  the 
distonce  with  me?" 

The  baron  assented,  and  they  marked  off  twenty  ordinary  paces. 

"  Gentlemen,  when  you  are  ready,"  said  the  viscount. 

"  Now,"  Said  the  traveller  to  Ix)uis,  "  forget  the  apparition  of  the 
nighty  and  remember  the  Freyschutz.  Every  ball  has  its  destination. 
FarewelL" 

The  Baron  Giordano  met  him  with  his  pistol  ready.  He  took  it 
without  lookiog  at  it,  and  placed  himself  at  a  spot  marked  by  a  hand- 
kerchief. 

M.  de  Chateau  Renaud  was  at  his  place,  smiling  with  the  confidenoe 
of  a  man  Bure  of  his  skill.  Perhaps,  also,  he  kuew  that  it  was  the  first 
time  that  Louis  Franchi  held  a  pistol.  The  Corsican  was  calm  and 
steady;  bis  fine  head  looked  like  a  marble  bust. 

*'  Gentlemen,"  said  Chateaugrand,  <<  be  ready." 
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• 

Then  strikiog  his  hands  one  against  the  other«> 

"  Once,"  he  said, — "twice — ^three  times!" 

The  discharge  of  the  two  pistols  made  but  one  sound.  At  the  same 
moment  Louis  de  Francbi  feil,  doubled  up,  upon  one  knee.  M.  de 
Chateau-Renaud  remained  upright,  his  coat  alone  had  been  pieroed. 
M.  Dumas  precipitated  himself  towards  Louis. 

"  You  are  wounded  ?"  he  said. 

Louis  tried  to  answer,  bttt  in  vun;  his  lips  were  covered  with  a 
bloodj  froth,  and  he  feil  upon  the  other  knee.  His  clothes  were 
quicklj  thrown  open,  the  ball  had  entered  beneath  the  sixth  rib  on  the 
right  side,  and  gone  out  a  little  above  the  left  hip. 

M.  Chateau-Renaud  retired  from  the  ground,  but  his  witnesses  lent 
their  assistance. 

"  I  pardon  him,**  cried  the  dying  man.  "  Do  you" — ^turning  to 
Dumas — "  remember  your  promise." 

**  Oh,  I  swear  it  shall  be  as  you  wishl" 

"  Now,"  he  Said,  smilingly, ''  look  at  the  watch." 

It  was  just  ten  minutes  past  nine  o'dock  as  he  feil  dead  on  the 
ground.  The  body  was  taken  home,  the  poIice  were  inforroed  of  the 
circumstance,  and  the  Baron  Giordano  undertook  to  superintend  the 
burial ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  erery  effort  was  made  to  hush  up  the 
melancholy  catastrophe. 

Five  days  after  tbis,  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  M.  Dumas  wa» 
seated  by  his  fireside,  when  the  servant  announced  M.  de  Franchi. 

«M.  deFranchi!" 

"  Yes,  SU-." 

**  Shew  him  in.  Oh,  my  dear  Luden,  is  it  you  ?**  exclaimed  Dumas^ 
throwing  himself  into  his  arms,  the  tears  trickling  down  his  cheeks. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  it  is  me." 

**  Oh,  my  Grod !  then  you  know  nothing  ?" 

"  I  know  all,"  he  replied. 

"  What,  then !  were  you  Coming  to  Paris  when  you  recdved  the  news?" 

**  No,  I  was  at  Sullacaro." 

"  Impossible ! — your  brother's  letter  is  scarcdy  yet  arrived  there." 

"  The  morning  my  brother  was  killed,"  said  the  young  man,  "  I  had 
gone  out  early  to  visit  the  shepherds.  I  had  just  been  looking  at  my 
watch,  when  I  received  so  violent  a  blow  on  my  side,  that  I  fainted 
away.  When  I  opened  my  eyes,  I  was  supported  in  the  arms  of  Or- 
landini." 

"  *  Well,'  he  said,  *  what  has  happened  to  you  ?' 

"  *  I  do  not  know  myself,'  I  repHed.     *  Did  you  hear  a  shot  fired  ?' 

" '  No.' 

<<  *  It  seemed  as  if  I  had  been  Struck  by  a  ball  here,'  and  I  opened 
my  coat.  There  was  a  red  and  bleeding  mark  bdow  the  sixth  rib. 
'  My  brother,'  said  I,  '  has  been  killed — ^he  has  been  hit  at  that  very 
place.' 

"  Six  o'dock  in  the  evening,  I  went  home.  It  was  evident  my 
poor  mother  ns  yet  knew  nothing.  In  passing  the  corridor,  I  observä 
a  light  in  my  brother's  room.  I  pushed  the  door  open.  A  taper  was 
buming  near  my  brother's  bed  ;  and  upon  that  bed  my  brother  was 
lying  naked  and  bleeding.  It  was  evident  that  he  had  been  killed.  I 
feil  on  my  knees,  and,  leaning  my  head  against  the  bed,  prayed  aloud. 
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**  When  I  lifted  mj  head,  the  taper  had  gone  out— the  yision  had 
diflappeared.  I  feit  tiie  bed,  but  there  was  nothing.  At  night  I  conld 
not  sleep  ;  when  I  did,  I  dreamt  the  whole  soene  over  again.  I  saw 
the  man  who  killed  my  brother—- I  heard  hia  name  pronoonced.  It 
waa  M.  de  Chateau-B^iaad.'' 

'*  Alafli  all  this  ia  too  true !"  observed  Dumas ;  "  bat  what  do  you 
Gome  to  Paria  for  ?  " 

**  I  come  to  kin  him  who  has  killed  my.brother.'' 

«KiUhim?" 

**  Do  not  be  alanned — not  in  the  Corsican  fashion»  bat  in  the  Pa- 
*  •     ft 
naian. 

**  And  does  yoar  mother  know  that  yoa  came  to  Paris  with  that 
Intention  ?* 

**  Yea.     She  kissed  me  on  the  forehead,  and  said  '  Go  T  " 

Sapper  came  in  at  this  moment.  Laeien  ate  Uke  a  man  free  from 
anziety.    After  sapper,  Damas  shewed  him  to  a  bed. 

**  Will  yoo,"  Said  Laden,  on  their  meeting  nezt  moming,  *'  aecom- 
pany  me  to  Yincennes?  It  is  a  pioos  pilgrimage  I  wish  to  make. 
While  yoa  are  getting  ready,  I  will  write  to  Gioidano. 

The  two  friends  started  for  Yincennes.  When  they  came  to  the 
ifot  where  they  had  qaitted  the  road  to  enter  the  wood — **  We  are 
approaching,"  observed  the  Corsican.  He  then  stepped  at  once  into 
the  wood,  as  if  he  had  already  been  there  a  dozen  times.  Arrived  at 
the  openingy  he  went  directly  to  the  spot  where  his  brother  stood.  He 
bent  himself  gently  down,  and  kissed  the  greensward  ;  then  raising  an 
qre  of  ßie  towards  the  spot  from  whence  M.  de  Chateaa-Renaod  had 
find— 

**  It  was  there  where  he  stood  ;  to-morrow,  yoa  shall  see  him  lying 
there." 

**  How  I "  Said  Dumas — '<  to-morrow  ?  " 

**  Yea — ^he  is  a  coward,  or  to-morrow  he  will  give  me  my  tarn." 

*'  Bat  my  dear  Lucien,"  observed  Dumas,  "  the  custom  in  fVance 
is,  that  a  duel  does  not  involve  other  conseqoences.  M.  Chateau- 
Benaud  fought  with  yoar  brother,  whom  he  had  provoked;  bat  he  has 
noUiing  to  do  with  you." 

**  Ah,"  replied  the  Corsican,  "  M.  Chateau-Renaud  killed  my  brother 
who  had  never  touched  a  pistol;  he  killed  him  as  he  might  have  done 
that  lamb  looking  up  to  us ;  and  I — I  shall  not  have  the  rigfat  to  pro- 
Toke  M.  de  Chateaa-Benaud  ?  Come — oome  !" 

There  was  no  answering  the  young  man's  energy.  The  party  re- 
tunied  to  dine  at  the  Cafö  de  Paris,  where  Giordano  joined  them. 

**  Well,  all  is  arranged,"  said  the  Bavon. 

**  M.  de  Chateau*Benattd  accepts  T* 

**  Yea,  bat  with  the  condition,  nevertheless,  that  after  you,  he  shall 
be  kft  alone." 

**  Oh,  he  may  rest  assured,  I  am  the  last  of  the  Franchis.  Did  you 
See  himself,  or  the  witnesses  ?" 

**  Himself.  He  has  named  as  his  witnesses,  Messrs.  De  Boissy  and 
de  Chateaugrand.  .  Hie  arms,  time,  and  place  to  be  the  same. 

^  Happy  arrangement  I     Sit  down  and  eat" 

The  baron  sat  down,  and  the  conversation  took  another  tum. 

In  the  evening,  at  his  own  expreas  desire,  Luden  retired  to  his  bro- 
▼ou  vn.  p 
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ther^s  hoiue,  and  ahut  hinuelf  up  for  that  night  in  his  brother's  apart- 
meut. 

The  nezt  moming  at  a  quarter  before  eight,  M.  Dumaa  was  with  tfae 
twin  Goraican  dneliist.  Hehad  farought  &e  same  fatal  pistols,  whidi 
Luden  had  expressed  the  desire  to  possess  himaelf  of  as  a  f amily  loom« 

Luden  was  writing  at  the  same  table  as  bis  brother  had  done* 

<<  Good  morning/'  said  he—"  I  was  writing  to  my  mother." 

"  I  hope  70U  send  less  painfnl  news  than  your  brother  announced 
this  daj  eight  dajs  ago.** 

^'lannounce  toher  that  she  can  now  praj  in  tranquillity  for  her  son, 
for  that  he  is  revenged." 

"  What  enables  70U  to  speak  with  so  mudi  certain^  ?^ 

"  I  have  Seen  my  brother.  I  shall  kill  M.  de  Ghateau-Benand.  I 
shall  place  mj  ball  there,"  he  said,  toudung  Dumas  oa  the  ten^e. 

"  Andyourself  ?^ 

"  Oh,  he  will  not  even  tooch  me!" 

At  this  moment  the  Baron  Giordano  arrived.  It  was  eight  o'dock, 
and  the  party  started.  Luden  was  in  so  violent  a  huriy,  that  thej 
arrived  ten  minutes  befinre  the  time.  The  adverse  party  made  their 
appearance  exactly  at  nine  o'dock.  '^^7  ^^^  all  three  on  horseback, 
fbUowed  by  a  serrant  moonted.  M.  de  Chateau-Benaud  had  bis  band 
in  bis  coat  as  if  bome  in  a  scarf. 

"Here  we  are,  gentlemen,"  said  M«  de  Chateaugrand  and  De  B^hssj; 
"  but  you  know  our  conditions;  they  are,  that  this  dud  is  the  last,  and 
that  whatever  may  be  the  result,  M.  de  Cbateau-Benaud  shall  not  have 
to  answer  to  any  one  for  the  dotible  eatastrc^ihe." 

"  It  is  agreed/'  answered  the  Corsican's  witnesses.  Luden  bowed 
bis  assent» 

"  You  have  the  weapons,  gentlemen  ?"  inquired  the  Viscount  de 
Chateaugrand. 

"  The  same." 

^'  And  they  are  unknown  to  M.  de  Franchi  ?" 

**  Mudi  more  so  than  to  M.  Ghateau-Renaud.** 

*'  All  right,  gentlemen.    Gome  along,  Ghateau-Benaudl** 

The  road  was  now  taken  into  the  wood  without  a  further  word. 
Every  one  fdt  on  approaching  the  scene  of  so  latdy  fatal  an  event, 
that  sometbing  no  less  terrible  was  about  to  occur. 

Arrived  at  the  spot,  M.  de  Ghateau-Benaud  assumed  a  calm  appear* 
ance,  but  ever  and  anon  he  appeared  to  cast  a  furtive,  anzious  look 
towards  bis  antagonist  .Either  he  was  Struck  with  the  likeness  of  the 
twinSy  or  he  knew  that  he  had  to  do  with  a  man  skilled  in  the  uae  of 
arms.  While  the  pistols  were  loading,  he  drew  bis  band  from  his  coat. 
It  was  wrapped  in  a  wet  handkerchief  to  keep  down  its  febrile  move- 
ments.  ^ 

Without  waiting  for  directions.  Luden  went  up  to  the  place  where 
his  brother  had  stood,  which  obliged  M.  de  Ghateau-Renaud  to  ocoupy 
his  old  Position.  The  Goraican  waited  for  bim  with  the  calm,  fixed 
look  of  a  man  certain  of  his  revenge. 

*^  Are  you  ready  ?"  inquired  M.  de  Ghateaogrand. 

"  YeSy"  answered  Luden. 

M.  de  Ghateau-Benaud  oontented  himaelf  with  an  affirmative  nod. 

M.  Dumas  tumed  his  head  away. 
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Two  elaps  of  the  hand  followed  one  another  sharply.  At  the  tlurd 
the  floond  of  two  pistola  was  heard. 

Dumas  tumed  round.  M.  de  Chateau*Renaud  was  stretched  upon 
the  aoil.  He  was  killed  witfaout  nttering  a  sigh,  without  having  inade 
a  moremeot.  The  ball  had  passed  thiough  the  temple,  at  the  place 
indicated  by  the  Corsican. 

Luden  remained  at  his  place,  calm  without  motion.  Dumas  ap- 
proached  bim,  when  seeing  him  within  reach,  the  CorsicaQ  let  lüs 
pistol  fall,  and  threw  himself  into  his  friend's  arms.       * 

^'Ohy  mj  brother— mj  poor  brother  T  he  exdaimed. 

And  he  burst  into  tears. 

They  were  the  first  tears  which  the  young  man  had  shed. 


THE  DISCOVERY  OF  THE  ANTIQUE. 


BT   A  COBUIAK. 


In  CoriL,  so  Ikmed  for  ntnation, 
Twas  kiog  a  point  of  dispatatioo, 
Aad   nrgea  on  aü  tidet  with  mueh 
Tiffonr, 
Hcnr  in  oid  timet  the  Irish  BatioD, 

CoBtriredto  that  oat  winter's  rigoiir. 
For  ycan  on  jtwn^  without  cenation. 
The  eoofliet  nged*  the  breach  grew 
btuer, 
ifüUeai 


or 


And  still  each  antiqnarian  dig^r 
aaceatral,  kept  his  stauon. 


Ufgrares 
Andheld 


hia  own  the  tme  rehuion. 


Some  fhonght,  and  still  the  doetrine 

tcadies» 
That  ladies  then  all  wore  the  breeehes, 

And  men  loose  petticoats,  or  kilts  ahort, 
A  dreaa  that  to  the  knee  bot  reachet, 
And  joft  the  thing  for  deep-sea  beaches, 

Wbere  such  things  should  be  boilt 
Short 

Thoi  did  the  knotty  ^nettion  stand, 
The  pnblic  flias,  od  either  band, 

Upon  the  point  dirided 
When,  lo,  a  faeky  aocident 
(It  aecmed  aa  if  firom  Hearen  lent) 

The  argnment  decided. 

A  bog,  that  onezplored  remain'd 
Bj  aEilfiil  hands  was  being  drain'd, 

And  in  the  hands  were  shorels  : 
Haid  by,  (alaa,  such  Ireland  hath !) 
Aeroas  thia  bog,  their  onlT  path, 

Scood  some  poor,  wretchcd  hoyels. 

The  tcnants  of  this  barren  moor, 
Poaseaaed  of  little,  few  and  poor, 

Know  naogbt  of  Andent  History; 
And  little  vened  in  Punie  lore, 
Or  how  they  dreaaed  or  what  they  woie, 

To  thcm  was  quito  a  myst'ry. 

P 


Rigbt  merrily  they  dug  and  delTed, 
And  properly  each  fuirow  shelred, 

To  sweep  away  the  Sediment 
But  as  a  trench  one  day  their  clear'd. 
All  snddenly  therein  appeard 

Some  huge  and  stränge  impediment 

At  lengtb,  the  ol^eet  meeta  their  eyes, 
And  each,  in  Tsry  stränge  snrprise, 

Tuma  to  hia  nezt-door  nei|fnboar : 
The  same  inqniring  gase  ia  there, 
As  each  wonid  say,  ia  this  a  £ur 

Retum  for  all  our  labour? 

RecoTer'd  tnm  their  first  affricht, 
They  bring  the  relic  foith  to  light, 

And  deanse  it  from  the  fluid : 
Thus  aeted  an,  ita  bolk  presenta. 
In  all  its  curions  lineanents, 

The  semblance  of  a  Druid. 

And  now  between  those  men  arose 
A  storm  of  woids,  almost  of  blows, 

With  din  and  bideoos  clatters 
Eaoh  stating  different  Tiews,  and  each 
Assnred  that  he  alone  could  teaeh, 

Though  Ignorant  of  the  matter. 


As  luck  woold  have  it  so,  just  then, 
A  stranger,  passiDg  throuch  the  fen, 

Stopped  Short  to  view  tne  not;    * 
And  acting  as  a  **  man  of  peace," 
He  beffged  that  all  the  noise  should 

And  erery  tongne  be  quiet. 


Then,  asktng  what  the  difference  was. 
He  wished  to  see  the  wondrous  cause 

Of  all  this  strife  and  anger  : 
They  point  it  out — ^he  tums  and 
Why  all  ikeit  noise  ia  Tery  peace 

To  hu  infernal  clangonr  t 
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**  The  ksottf  point  ü  set  st  rest : 
Here  is  an  hish  warrior  drest 

In  pettiooat  and  taoie ; 
And  on  his  ann  bis  ample  ahield. 
And  sword  with  which  he  cleared  the 
field 

Before  the  fint  great  Ponic  !** 

'*  Be  qmck,  my  men,  and  bear  the  prize, 
Where  I  may  feast  my  longing  eyes, 

Alone,  in  all  nty  glory : 
This  night  before  thoee  doabten  all, 
Unchallensed,  them  bright  trophiea  ahall 

Well  ratify  my  story. 

**  Bnt  flUence  now.    Five  gnineaa  bright 
Yoar  gladden'd  heaits  abaU  soon  deÜght 

If  yon  will  act  the  dummy ; 
And  promife  that  no  mortal  ear 
Ffom  oat  yoor  Ups  the  tale  shall  hear 

Of  how  ij^e  foond  the  mnmmy." 


They  go :  he  sighs— "  'Tis  plain,"  said  he, 
Thot  ran  hia  proad  aoliloqay, 

**  Thia  was  some  glorions  hero^ 
Of  noble  or  of  princely  blood — 
Perhape  he  liyed  before  the  flood, 

Perhaps  in  daya  of  Nera* 

The  erening  came :  the  President* 
lipon  his  velTet  coshion  leant, 

As  if  he  leant  a  eolumn  on : 
He  looks,  at  leaat  to  look  he  tries, 
Unto  the  good  speetators'  eyes, 

As  wise  as  old  King  Solomon  1 

Within  the  circuit  ofthat  hall 
Deep  siience  spread  her  ^oomy  pall. 

And  all  was  stül  as  death  itseli 
When  Science  rose,  and  through  the  still 
And  anxious  meeting  sent  a  thrill 

That  stopped  the  very  breath  itselfl 

Few  and  short  were  the  words  he  said, 
As  he  spoke  of  the  unooflln'd  dead. 

And  tbe  arms  he  fonnd  beside  it: 
Hnsky  and  low  his  voice  was  heard 
As  he  stoop'd  beneath  the  green-baiae 
board, 

And  the  neck  of  the  bag  ontied  it. 

Hu  Piercing  gase  each  stränge  device 
Reveal'd  to  all,  in  language  nice, 

And  polished  as  a  school-man ; 
And  none,  who  heard  the  matter  ont, 
Conld  after  have  the  smallest  donbt, 

Unless  he  were  a  fool  man. 


FdH  well  oonTinced  wen  all,  when  he 
Ptüposed  that,  thenee,  the  myatery» 

Be  held  as  fhlly  cleared  np ; 
And  so  enthnsiastic  were 
The  Solons,  congregatod  tliere, 

That  they  consenting  cheei^d  np  1 

Is  that  an  echo?    Hark,  a  ery, 
Both  shrill  and  angry,  wild  and  high, 

Is  bome  np  from  a  distance; 
And  foUowing  halt  npon  the  aoimd, 
As  bare  pnrsued  by  panting  hoond, 

Comes  one  who  eliums  aasistance. 

He  comes  to  teil  the  ngly  job 

Of  him,  whose  band  had  dared  to  rob 

The  grave  of  iti  deposit ; 
And  angrily  demandeth  back 
The  body  änd  its  coTering  sack 

From  out  the  Doctor's  doset 

A  look  of  kindlinesshe  bent 
Upon  the  smiling  President, 

Then  thns,  **  An'  place  yer  honoor, 
Yonr  woidy  father,  rest  his  sowl, 
'Twas  he  that  right  well  knew  ooU  Pool- 

a-dnrf  and  Paddy  Connor. 

**  This  Tery  da^,  an'  tin  years  gon', 
Poor  Peggy  wmt  out  all  alone, 

To  help  to  di^  the  pratees ; 
An'  sinse  that  tmie  the  diool  a  word 
Of  bar  or  hnrs  I  irer  heard : 

'Tis  tme,  be  dis  and  dat  'tis  4 

**  Bad  shnre  an'  sartin  now,  I  find, 
She  rniut  have  tumbldd  m,  <f  jie  aräid^ 

A  deep  an'  udf/pU^  sir ; 
For  wal  I  mtka,  Me  wüit  <ntt  und, 
Tofright  the  mnc«,§  tU  oiüdpot  IH 

Am*  kmg  an*  nuty  jpi<;  «tri'* 


Oh,  had  yon  seen  each  wondering  look. 
And  heard  the  scomfol  shont  thiä  shook 

Each  Startled  wall  and  rafter ; 
Had  yon  bot  seen  tbe  sage'ajbrow^ 
When  thns  ezposed,  I  trnly  tow, 

Yonr  sides  had  split  with  langhter. 

Alas,  alas  I  to  hide  bis  face. 

He  had  gladly  made  a  rapid  race 

For  some,howeTer  bot,  coTer, 
Chagrined  to  find  a  msty  spit 
His  sweeplDg  sword,  and,  worae  tfaan  it, 

His  ahield  a  böge  old  pot-coTerl 


«  TlM  PnMoit  oftbe  ** 

t  Tbe  nan«  of  a  kwaUtj 

t  It  is  no  uneoininoD  thins  to  tee  the  biah  female 
Racket  or  short  coet,  belonglsif  perheps  to  one  of  the 
M^  hare  aUodcd  to  is  tnivoBed  to  have  bec»  ao  atiired. 

}  A  plan  cwnmonly  adopted  tot  the 


Bodelj.'' 

Cotk. 

peaaantry  laboorioc  in  the  lldda  with  a 
ofthe  funily,  hntfeonea  on  thcm.  The 
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BT  DBINKWATBB  MEADOWS. 
FOUBTH  LEAF. 

One  eyening,  duriDg  mj  sojoum  with  the  **  Tamworth,  Stratford- 
opon-Avon,  and  Warwick  Company,''  we  acted  **  Macbeth," — that  is, 
we  gaye  a  mangled  edition  of  it;  several  of  the  characters  were  doubled, 
others  trebled,  some  were  entirelj  omitted,  and  whole  scenes  cut  out 
Kng  Diincan,  Hecate,  one  of  the  Marderers  and  the  Doctor,  were 
acted  bj  the  same  person ;  the  bleeding  Soldier,  one  of  the  apparitionB, 
and  Sejton,  by  another — ^Donalbain  and  Siward  were  omitted-* 
Fleance,  the  Apparition  of  a  Crowned  Head,  and  the  Grentlewoman^ 
were  repreaented  bj  our  juvenile  young  lady.  The  barrel-organ 
could  not  serve  na  as  to  Locke's  music,  nor  conld  we  have  the  band  of 
the  **  Theatre  Royal,  Leamington,"  therefore  that  portion  of  the  mnaic 
which  we  ventured  to  attempt,  was  given  without  an  aooompanimentf 
and,  doubüess,  with  great  effect  We  did  not  pay,  or  profess  to  pay, 
mudi  attention  to  the  ^'getting  up"  of  the  play.  Perhaps  our 
manageress  imagined  Shakspeare  could  stand  unsupported  by  ''  neir 
tcenery,  dresses,  and  decorations;"  the  theatre  was  not  dosed  ''to 
affi>rd  an  opportnnity  for  a  night  iHBhearsal;"  nor  did  we  advertise  the 
play  as  **  from  the  text  of  Shakspere,"  though,  assuredly,  it  was,  in 
many  in8tances,,^Ymi  it,  indeed.  We  could  not  be  accused  of  being 
too  perfect;  several  of  us,  I  believe,  fancied  we  could  Substitute  lan- 
guage  suffidently  dear  for  the  development  of  the  plot,  and  the  cany- 
ing  on  of  the  play,  though,  perhaps,  not  quUe  equal  to  the  divine 
bud's. 

**  Come  to  Hecuba"  was  a  golden  rule  with  us.  One  of  our  gentle- 
meo,  more  imperfect  than  the  rest,  on  bdng  rated  for  his  omissions  by 
one  who  happened  to  know  a  little  more  of  the  text,  vindicated  himseu 
by  saying,  '*  What's  the  use  of  bothering  so  about  a  handful  of  words, 
I  never  stick,  (halt,  stop;)  I  alw^s  say  something,  and  get  on;  no 
one  has  hissed  me  yet;  and  none  of  us  were  ever  perfect  when  I  acted 
at  the  Royalty." 

The  gentleman  who  pkyed  Macbeth  on  this  occasion,  did  so,  he 
assored  us,  for  the  first  time,  and  we  believedhim ;  he  only  commenced 
stodying  the  part  three  days  before.  Certainly,  like  the  Royalty 
gentleman,  he  said  and  did  some  very  odd  things,  assuredly  not  sei 
down  in  any  edition  of  Shakspeare  then  in  existence.  In  the  second 
iceiie  with  Lady  Macbeth,  which  was  acted  by  his  wife,  finding  him- 
self  raiker  at  a  loss  äs  to  the  text  very  soon  after  the  commencement, 
he  oodly  said  to  her,  '*Let  us  retire,  dearest  chuck,  and  con  this 
matter  over  in  a  more  sequestered  spo^  far  from  the  busy  haunts  of 
OMD.  Here  the  walls  and  doors  are  spies,  and  our  every  word  is 
echoed  far  and  near.    Come,  then,  let's  away-* 

*  Fabe  hat  most  Ude,  700  know, 
Wbat  IUm  hrart  dare  not  tbew."* 

On  leaving  the  stage,  he  said  to  Lady  Macbeth,  '<  I  was  rather  shy 
of  te  syls  (sylUJbles)  in  that  scene,  my  dear,  and  a  little  abroad,  and 
tfaeitfare  '  came  to  Hecuba.'    I  hope  I  did  not  distress  you — ^by-the* 
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bye,  you  are  not  as  per  (perfect)  as  jou  might  be,  mj  dear;  jou  made 
the  blank  verse  '  halt'  for  <  it;' — ^but  it's  verj  bard  if  a  man  can't  take  a 
liberty  with  bis  own  wife." 

As  tbe  plaj  advanced,  be  became  more  perfect  in  tbe  text,  and,  at 
tbe  condusion,  bis  wife  expressed  berself  as  bighly  deligbted  with  bis 
Performance  of  Macbeth,  yerj  eamestlj  assurin^  us,  it  was  posiihefy 
hhßrst  appearance  in  the  part.  "  I  am  satisfied,  said  she,  **  that  when 
next  he  plajs  it,  be  will  play  it  very  prettilj  indeed.**  Macbeth 
plajed  prettilj ! 

Our  property-man  and  scene-sbifter,  added  to  other  characters  in  the 
play,  acted  tbe  "cream-faced  loon.^  He  was  a  very  useful  feUow,  bnt 
never  yery  particular  as  to  the  text  of  any  of  tbe  trifling  characters 
flssigned  bim,  having,  as  be  said,  too  many  things  of  much  more 
importance  to  attend  to  bebind  tbe  scenes,  such  as  preparing  banners, 
daggers,  pistols,  thrones,  tables,  chairs,  bowb  of  punch,  and  cups  of 
poison,  to  give  bim  time  to  study.  **  I  teil  you  wbat  it  is,"  he  said; 
'*  I  inwariably  contrives  to  get  a  reglar  knowledge  of  the  natur*  of  the 
eAar-ac-ter,  and  ginnerally  gives  tbe  handience  words  as  near  like  ihe 
truth  as  need  be.  I  seldom  or  ever  puts  any  of  you  out,  and  takes  as 
much  pains  as  anybody  can  expect  for  two-and-sixpence  a  week  extra, 
which  is  all  I  gets  for  doing  such  like  parts  as  mine.  I  finds  Shake- 
speare's  parts  worse  to  get  into  my  bead  nor  any  other ;  he  goes  in 
and  out  so  to  teil  a  thing.  I  sbould  like  to  know  how  I  was  to  say 
all  that  rigmarole  about  the  wood  Coming ;  and  I  am  sure  my  telling 
Macbeth  tiiat  Birnam  wood  was  Walking  three  miles  off  to  the  Castle» 
did  very  well ;  but  some  of  you  genüemen  is  sadly  pertickler,  and 
never  considers  drcumstances.** 

This  property  maker  seldom  delivered  even  a  message  on  the  stage 
correctly;  he  would  announce  a  nobleman  as  a  commoner,  and  a 
Commoner  as  a  nobleman.  In  tbe  **  School  for  Scandal,**  instead  of 
announcing  "  Sir  Benjamin  Backbite  and  Mr.  Crabtree,"  he  said, 
'*  Lord  Crabtree  and  Mr.  Benjamin,  to  wait  upon  your  ladyfibip."  But 
he  surpassed  bimself  in  '*  tbe  cream-faced  loon  f  for,  instead  of  reply- 
ing  to  Macbetb's  question  of,  "Wbat  soldiers,  whey*face?"  "The 
English  force,  so  please  you,"  be  exdaimed,  "  The  Dook  of  Welling- 
ton's  forces,  so  please  your  excellency/'  This  drew  forth  immense 
langhter  from  tbe  boxes  and  pit,  and  applause  from  the  galleiy;  and 
when  the  acting  mänager  rated  bim,  in  good  round  terms,  for  bis 
Uunder  and  presumption,  he  vindicated  bimself  by  saying,  "  Why, 
air,  I  though^  natuniUy  enougb,  that  as  the  batüe  of  Waterloo  was 
just  over,  and  tbe  Dook  uncommon  poplar,  I  was  acting  loyally  and 
quite  right  in  giving  bis  reverence  a  lift  with  the  British  public,  and 
Tm  sure  it  went  off  well.  Wbat  odds  atween  saying  the  English 
force,  and  tbe  Dook's,  I  sbould  like  to  know  ?  His  was  English,  wasn't 
they,  and  we're  proud  on  it*' 

"  Mistakes  will  happen  in  tbe  best  regulated  families,''  and  a  rery 
curious  one  occurred,  not  long  ago,  to  a  celebrated  actress  when  in 
America,  which,  as  it  occurred  during  a  Performance  of  Macbeth,  I 
venture  to  introduce  here.  The  lady  was  acting  Lady  Macbeth,  her 
first  appearance  with  that  Company,  and,  having  been  detained  by  a 
railroad  acddent,  did  not  arrive  at  the  theatre  in  time  for  a  reheanal, 
^-«n  awkward  drcumstance,  aa  all  the  performers  were  strangera  to 
her. 
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attentive,  and  moet  aiudous  tliat  everything  shoold  be,  as  he  said, 
"  Wor-thy — ^the — ^Leam-ing-toii — The-a-tie — and — au-di-ence."  No 
eooner  had  he  made  his  entraaoe»  and  oommenced  addressing  Fiaarro^ 
than  his  eyes  wandered  round  the  stage ;  and  doring  hiß  ürkt  ^»eech, 
he  detected  a  fault ;  then  the  careful  manager  shewed  himself  in  bia 
true  colours.    The  speech  and  introdnction  weace  given  thns  >— 

'^  Bat-Üe ! — gra-cious — Heaven!  A-gainst — whom?  A-gainst-— a 
— ^king, — in  — ^whose — ^mild — ^bo«Bom — your — a-tro-cions — injuriea— 
^ven — ^yet — ^have — not — ex-cited — hate !  A-gainat-^a — ^peo-ple— who 
— never — ^wronged — a — liv-ing — be-ing — their — Cre-a-tor — ^for-medl 
Gen-er^Ris-ly —  and— free-ly— did — ^they — share — with — you — their 
— oom-f<Nrt6, — their — ^trea-sures, — and-— their — homes; — ^you— re-paid 
— them — by —  fraud, — op-pres-sion, — and — di&-hon*oiir.  These— 
eyes — have— -wit-nesa-ed — all — ^L— -q^eak.  As — [ Al-fired"— (calling  to 
lum  at  the  side  scene)— ^^  there's-"(me— <^— the-— new-^foot-lightB 
— out,— «and — an-other — ^go-ing.]  As— ^gods — ^you— were— re-oeiv-ed, 
as— fiends — bare — eoted." 

Many  minutes  had  not  elapsed,  ere  bis  watchful  eye  detected  anotfaer 
fault.    He  prooeeded  thus : — 

"  I — leave— you, — and — for— ever.  No— -km-ger— •aball— these 
— 4iged— wes — be— sear-ed — by — the — hor-por&— they— have— wit- 
ness-ed.  [Alfred  "  (again  calling  to  his  man*of-all-woriL)— *^  Ihere's— 
a — Street  — wing — on — ^in — ^Pia-ar-ro's  — Tent— in  — Pe-ru  ?—  do— 
ahove — on — ^the—right — one, — if — you— have — sense— enough.]  In 
.eaves — ^and— forests — ^wiU — ^I — ^hide — ^myself; — with — Ijigers — ^and — 
with— saTage-^-beasts— will — I — oom*mune.  [Al-fred"  («gun  was 
he  called)  **  there's — ^a— 4luef — ^in — that— can-dle,— 4n — the— fest  ■ 
wing — O.P.     Take — it— put,— and — snuff— 'em— all — ^round,"] 

The  genüeman  for  whose  benefit  the  Performances  of  this  evoung 
were,  was  celebrated  for  making  apologies,  whenever  lequired  to  do 
80,  in  oonsequence  of  the  indispodtion  of  any  performer  rendering  a 
change  of  Performance  neoeasary,  &c  Old  Quotem  said  this  gentle- 
man  oould  always  **  a  round  unyamished  tale  deliver ;"  and  that  on  die 

occasion  of  his  benefit  at (I  forget  the  name  of  the  town),  the 

play  being  then  also  "Fizairo,"  before  the  commenoement  of  the  Per- 
formances, he  advanoed  bdPore  the  curtain,  and  addressed  the  audience, 
thus : — <<  Ladies  and  genüemen,  I  greatly  regret  being  obliged  to  ap- 
pear  before  you,  to  solidt  your  kind  indulgence  at  a  moment  when  you 
d^nand  my  wannest  thanks  for  your  liberal  patrcmage  thisevening,  but 
atem  necessity  compeb  me  to  throw  myself  upon  your  sympathies»  and 
entreat  you  to  pardon  our  being  obliged  to  dispense  with  Gora's 
child.  One  dreumstance  alone  cheers  me  in  mj  present  predicament» 
and  that  is  the  assurance  that  no  blame  whatever  justly  belongs  to  me^ 
for  upon  mj  word  of  honour,  I  have  done  everything  in  my  power,  to 
provide  a  child,  but  all  in  vain,  I  am  sorry  to  say ;  such  bemg  the  tnie 
State  of  affiürs,  I  humbly  venture  to  hope  you  may  be  pleased  to  ez- 
cuse  the  Omission,  and  permit  the  Performances  to  proceed." 

This  apology  was  received,  aa  may  be  supposed,  moat  good- 
humouredly,  and  certainly  not  without  laaghter.  As  the  seoond  act 
was  about  to  commence,  the  same  gentleman  again  stepped  forward, 
and  addressed  the  audience,  '*  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  the  exoeed* 
üig  great  pleasure  of  informing  you,  that  fortune,  at  the  eleventh  faour, 
has  been  propitious.     I  have  obtained  a  child ;  in  consequence  of 
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wbidi  Sheridan's  affectionate  and  parental  language  will  not  snffer,  aa 
I  feared  it  wonld.  Tlie  child  I  have  barrow^  is  now  being  dreaaed, 
and  the  plaj  wiü  proceed  withoat  ddaj." 

At  the  commeneement  of  the  second  act  of  ^'Fizarro»"  Alonzo  and 
Cora  are  diacovered — ehe  seated  on  a  bank,  playing  with  her  diüd,  and 
Akmco  hanging  orer  them  with  delight 

**  CoRi. — Now  confess»  does  he  Tesemble  thee  or  not? 
Alokzo. — Indeed,  he  is  liker  thee : — thj  rosj  softness,  ihj  smiling  gentlenesB. 
Cora. — Bat  his  aabarn  hair, — ^the  colonr  of  bis  eyes,  Alonzo.  Oh,  my  lord'i 
Image,  and  mjheart'Badoredl  {Ske  pnsaea  ihe  ehäd  to  ker  baaom,)" 

It  so  happened  that  aa  the  child  had  been  ^'in  the  alarm  of  fear," 
caught  up  at  the  last  moment,  and  was  the  onlj  one  to  be  borrowed  in 
the  hour  of  need,  the  "  picker  up  of  this  unconsidered  trifle,"  did  not 
pause  to  Scan  his  features  ;  he  was  to  "  borrow  a  child  anjwhere,"  and 
ao  immediately  before  the  commeneement  of  the  scene  was  his  adoption, 
that  neither  Alonzo  nor  Cora  beheld  the  child  untilthe  act  was  just 
commencingy  then  their  eyes  were  blest,  not  with  the  sight  of  a  "  prettj 
dear,"  but  with  a  little  dirty-faced  urchin,  wide  mouthed  and  snub- 
noaedy  his  little  ejes  a  pecnliar  grej,  and  portruding;  his  hair  fiexy  red, 
and  bis  head  somewhat  large. 

For  Cora  and  Alonzo  to  speak  the  lines  just  quoted,  was  impossible 
-^at  least,  to  do  so  seriousl j.  They  endeavoured  to  keep  his  face  from 
the  audience,  but  all  in  vain,  for  look  at  boxes,  pit,  and  gallerj,  he 
wauld;  thej,  therefore,  as  by  mutual  consent,  altered  their  intended 
tone,  and  uttered  their  sentences  as  though  each  was  spitefully  anzlous, 
aa  the  child  was  not  over  handsome,  to  assure  the  other  of  the  likenesa, 
at  the  same  time  altering  the  text  a  little«  ^ 

**CoaA. — Now  do  oonfess,  does  he  not  resemble  ihee  t 

Auo/szo.—^Vay  pettMfy^)  Now,  mdeed,  my  dear,  he  is  much liker  tftee— Ihy Tosy 
aolhiesi    hem  1 — thy  smiling  gentleness— -oh  I 

CoEA. — ^Bnt  oaly  look  at  ais  Aar— and  then  bis  BTBft--oh  1  my  lonfM  mk^^c,  be^ 
jfomdadmihC 

Here,  inatead  of  pressing  the  child  toher  boaom,  ahe  foroed  him  into 
Alonso's  annsy  whilst  he,  with  equal  tendemess,  almost  threw  him  back 
to  Cora,  the  ehemVs  face  at  the  aame  time  requiring  the  application 
ef  a  handkerchief ;  but  aa  PeruTian  ladiea  in  those  days  were  not  in  the 
liabit  of  UBing  such  an  artide,  Cora  kindly  subsdtuted  a  portion  of  her 
festher-trimmed  drapary,  the  child  giying  a  graceful  and  bewitching  (  ?) 
amile  in  retum  for  this  delicate  attention  and  motherly  act  The  lady 
finiahed  her  eulogium  on  her  offspring  in  a  tone  of  sarcasm  not  to  be 
miaonderatood :  **  Daily,  honriy,  do  I  pour  forth  thanks  to  Hearen  fer 
the  äear  hUtiing  I  possess  in  km  and  thee.'' 

The  borrowed  düid  being  ra-ther  an  out-size,  and  at  least  two  yeara 
older  than  the  author  intended,  rendered  Cora's  carrying  him  a  matter 
of  difficultf  ,  the  attempt  ludicrous,  and  her  saying,  *'  Think  you  a 
mother,  wheoi  she  mns  from  danger,  can  feel  the  weight  of  her  child  T* 
iruly  langhable^-the  more  so,  as  she  waa  herseif,  in  height  and  size, 
exceedingly  like  Mrs.  Liston. 

In  the  third  act,  in  the  scene  where  Cora  reaolves  to  aeek  her  hua- 
band  in  the  Spanish  camp,  carrying  her  child  with  her,  she  says, 
**  That  look  of  thine  will  win  me  a  passage  through  a  thonsand  awoida. 
la  there  a  haart  that  could  drive  back  the  wife  that  seeks  her  bleedur- 
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husband  ;  or  the  innocent  habe  that  cries  for  bis  imprisoned  father  ? 
A  wretched  mother^  beanng  a  poor  orpban  in  her  arms,  has  Nature's 
passport  through  the  world!"  Here  C(»'a  attempted  to  take  up  her  '*  baby 
boj/'  bat  failä  in  the  attempt.  Bolla  advanoed  to  aasist  her,  raised 
the  child,  and  plaoed  it  in  her  arms,  but  she  finding  it  too  heavy,  put  it 
down,  thinking  to  lead  the  ''pretty  dear"  bjthe  band  from  the  stage, 
but  hOy  not  being  indined  to  retire,  refused  to  stir,  and,  in  a  tone  sweet 
as  bis  face»  cried  aloud,  ^'  I  won't  go  awaj  I"  Cora  tugged,  and  so  did 
her  darling ;  to  carry  bim  off  was  no  easy  matter,  and  to  leave  bim  on 
the  stage,  would  baye  destroyed  the  scene.  BoUa,  therefore,  being, 
as  old  Quotem  observed,  "  a  capital  feüow  for  an  apology,''  when 
anything  went  wrong,  (yide  bis  apology  early  in  the  evening,) 
with  great  self-possession,  and  in  the  kindest  manner  said  to  her, 
<<  Come,  Cora,  in  your  State  the  burthen  is  too  great  for  you  ;  suffer 
me,  then,  as  the  friend  of  yourself  and  husband,  to  carry  your  child  a 
Short  distance  in  my  arms,  and  see  you  on  your  way ;  I  promise  then  to 
leave  you."  Here  he  took  up  the  precious  treasure,  saying  toit,  *^  Come 
then,  thou  poor  blasted  blossem  of  a  tender  plant---come,  come! — ^I,  for 
a  Short  time  at  least,  will  bear  thy  Infant  frame,  and  faithfully  support 
theo,  and  protect  thy  sorrowing  mother  through  all  the  dangers  of  this 
desolate  scene — come."  \^ExeuntS\ 


A  WORD  ON  THE  PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  THE 
ARCttffiOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

OuB  readers  will  remember  our  notice  of  this  important  body,  occa- 
sioned  by  the  interesting  and  successful  meeting  of  the  Archsologists 
at  Canterbury,  last  September.  The  foundations  of  the  Archaeological 
Association  were  laid  in  Deeember,  1843,  by  two  antiquaries,  who 
have  up  to  the  present  time  been  its  most  active  promoters  and  sup- 
porters— ^Mr.  Roach  Smith  and  Mr.  T.  Wright.  Its  objects  were  the 
discovery,  preservation,  and  eluddation  of  the  remaining  monuments- 
of  our  national  antiquities ;  and  the  neoessity  of  its  ezertions  has  been 
proved  by  its  extraordinary  success.  The  Canterbury  meeting  was 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  things  of  the  kind  that  has  ever  occurred ; 
Started  under  great  difficulties,  and  opposed  by  many,  it  was  carried 
through  in  a  most  triumphant  manner  by  the  ezertions  of  the  Pre- 
sident, Lord  Albert  Conyngham  ;  the  treasurer,  Mr.  Pettigrew  ;  and 
the  two  gentlemen  above-mentioned.  Few,  certainly,  of  those  who 
exgqyed  so  much  the  inteUectual  pleasures  of  the  Canterbury  week,  and 
who  sympathized  in  the  general  good  feeling  displayed  on  that  occasion, 
could  have  suspected  that  jealousies  were  thereby  ezdted  which  were 
destined  ere  long  to  compromise  the  ezistence  of  the  sodety  itself. 

Tet  such  was  the  case!  and  the  danger  has  become  greater  by  some 
defects  in  the  Constitution  of  the  aasociation,  which  would  gradually 
have  been  discovered  and  remedied.  The  whde  assodation  is  at 
present  govemed  by  a  central  committee,  self-dected,  and  under  no 
immediate  control  from  the  sodety  at  large.  It  consists  of  twenty-ftwo 
members,  some  of  whom  were  not  very  judidousty  selected;  and  a  few 
of  them  took  so  little  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  assodation,  that  they 
not  only  never  attended  its  meetings,  but  out  of  doors  spoke  wiu 
ooolness,  and  eren  derision,  of  the  exertions  of  their  colleagues.    As 
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long  SB  the  leading  men  of  the  committee  stood  firmlj  together,  the 
onlj  inoonvenienoe  arising  from  this  State  of  things  was,  that  a  certain 
number  of  useless  members  of  the  committee  filLed  the  places  which 
might  have  been  occupied  bj  better  men.  But  the  active  supporters 
of  the  association  were  at  length  unexpectedlj  betrajed  into  the  haads 
of  its  opponents,  hj  the  voluntaiy  and  unprovoked  defection  of  those 
who  had  exhibited  most  zeal  in  ihe  earliest  stages — Mr.  Albert  Waj, 
in  whom  a  change  had  been  observed  ever  since  the  Canterbnry 
meeting^  from  which  he  was  absent.  The  first  open  attack  was  occa« 
sioned  by  the  appearanoe  of  Mr.  Wright's  ^  ArchsBological  Album»" 
(pubHshed  by  Chapman  and  Hall),  a  series  of  popuU^  antiquarian 
papers,  which  we  have  reason  to  know  are  doing  more  for  the  exten- 
sion  and  furtherance  of  the  objects  of  the  association  than  any  other 
Step  which  has  been  taken,  ezoept  the  meeting  at  Canterbury.  Mr. 
Wright,  in  addition  to  his  other  Services,  had  edited  the  '^Archseological 
Journal**  of  the  association,  and  contributed  numerous  essays  to  it, 
WTTHouT  REMUNERATION.  Yet  the  album  excited  the  jealousy  of  Mr. 
Way,  and  one  or  two  members  of  the  committee ;  or  rather  it  was 
made  the  flimsy  pretext,  under  pretence  that  some  people  might  possibl j 
buy  the  Album  instead  of  buying  the  Journal,  for  attacking  Mr. 
Wright  and  his  colieagnes.  Is  it  possible  to  conceive  a  more  monstrous 
monolopy  than  the  establishment  of  an  Archsological  Association  with 
the  object  of  discouraging  and  repressing  all  arcluBological  publicationSy 
except  such  as  might  please  two  or  three  injudidous  individuals  ? 

It  is  quite  clear,  howeyer,  that  the  only  groundsfor  singlingout  Mr. 
Wright  as  an  object  of  atta<^  were  the  Services  he  had  rendered  to  the 
association,  and  that  the  colleagues  who  had  served  along  with  him, 
were  all  marked  to  become  victims  in  their  tum.  The  fbrst  Step  was 
to  canvass  with  unceasing  perseverance  all  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee who  had  been  dissatisfied  with  the  success  of  their  more  active 
ooUeagues,  and  by  this  means,  men  who  had  never  been  able  to  spare 
time  before  for  attendance,  were  brought  together,  meeting  after  meet- 
ing, and  a  slender  majority  was  thus  obtained,  sufficient  to  paralyse  the 
efforts  of  the  friends  of  the  association.  After  a  vain  effort,  in  support 
of  himself  and  his  associates,  Mr.  Wright  withdrewfrom  the  editing  of 
the  Journal ;  and  Lord  Albert  Conyngham,  indignant  at  the  ingratitude 
shewn  to  Mr.  Wright,  and  at  the  proceedings  of  the  Opposition,  re- 
signed  the  prestdency.  His  lordship's  resignation  would  necessarily 
have  been  followed  by  that  of  the  members  of  the  committee  who  have 
hitherto  done  the  work  of  the  Association,  but  the  body  generally  inter- 
fered,  and  called  loudly  for  a  general  meeting,  which  will  take  place  in 
a  few  days. 

Such  is  the  melancholy  position  of  the  British  Archseological  Asso- 
ciation at  the  present  moment.  It  remains  with  the  members  at  large 
to  decide  whe&er  it  shall  live  or  die.  One  thing  appears  certain  to  us ; 
a  large  and  powerful  body  like  this,  cannot  be  govemed  by  a  self-dected 
committee,  with  responsibility.  A  factions  majority  of  such  a  committee 
nay  vote  the  destruction  of  the  association  itself,  or  tum  its  funds  to 
the  most  improper  purposes.  It  is  clear  that  had  the  gentlemen  who 
supported  their  editor  and  president,  retired  from  the  committee,  the 
affiurs  of  the  association  would  have  been  thrown  Into  the  hands  of 
men  who  were  neither  willing  to  carry  them  on,  nor  capable  of  carrying 
them  on. 
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THE    SPIRIT    VISITOR. 
BT  KZ88  KAonnr. 

[Tlien  II  m  nipentition  previleDt  in  the  Scmth  of  Ireboid,  tliat  aller  the  deoeaie 
of  any  prineii»al  member  in  a  honaehold,  Üt»  ipirit  is  penaillad,  fyt  a  eertaiB  time, 
to  agun  dodie  itsdf  in  its  tenement  of  elay»  and  vint  the  being  most  dear  to  it  in 
lUSe.  Far  lh>m  ahnnniDff  tlus,  of  coone  imaginary,  apparition,  it  fonns  a  chief 
matter  of  eonsolation  to  the  indiTidaal  who  ezpects  the  gfaostly  Tiaitor ;  and  how- 
ever  inolefliient  the  weather  provei»  the  moomcr  will  not  fhil  to  be  near  the  other- 
wite  atodioasly  armded  chapel-yard,  at  dadc,  and  there  remain  natil  '^  night'» 
witching  honr,"  wheo,  if  the  nnearthly  being  doea  not  make  ita  meannce^ 
die  goea  away,  not  at  all  oonvinced  of  the  fidlacy  of  the  aapentiüon,  bat  merely 
attribiiting  her  ditappointment  to  the  intenseness  of  the  grief  which  ^  dosed  np 
her  eydida  wid  the  aorrow,**  and  oonieqoentiy,  prerented  her  ttom  aeeing  her  fricnd. 
We  never  heaid  whether  apeaking  was  a  preiogative  of  theae  amwjihle  ghoata ; 
bat  we  shoold  &ney  not,  aa,  doubtlras,  had  it  been  the  caae^  the  world  woud  have 
ere  now  been  &yoared  with  a  f oH,  tnie,  and  partieolar  aceoant  of  paxgatory,  bome 
by  tibe  moDth  of  one  of  ita  inhabitanta.  These  few  words  may,  penaps,  expbdn 
an^  of  the  mystifial  in  die  fcUowing  ünea.] 

Tbb  dew  is  üut  adding  its  drop  to  the  loantainy 

Whfle  the  bloe  erening  mist  casts  a  shade  o'er  the  moontain ; 

The  flowers  in  bright  beaaty  are  ciosiog  to  rest, 

And  to  alamher  are  hill'd  by  the  breese  of  the  weat ; 

The  birds  their  laat  sweet  note  bare  caroll'd  on  hif^ 

And  the  sonuner  lea^es  roatle  their  soft  loUaby ; 

While  eaeh  star  in  the  Heaven  a  Tisil  is  keepug, 

0*er  ihir  Mooming  Natare  aa  ciüto  äe  is  sleeping. 

The  eye  of  wailing 

The  dnak  is  hailing, 

For  spirits  at  night, 

In  the  pale  moonlight ; 
Beneath  its  ray  so  still  and  elear, 

Do  hither  oome, 

Fiom  the  ailent  taatb^ 
And  in  their  mortal  shape  appear. 

Widi  hasty  and  distracted  tread 
Forth  from  her  home,  a  widow  sped, 
For  the  way  whieh  to  the  ohorchyaid  led : 
Unheeding  of  what  her  children  aaid, 
She  answer'd  them — **  Wben  I  was  wed, 
My  love  for  him  sprang  not  from  dread ; 
And  duill  I  shon  him  now  when  dead  ?" 
Each  raised  their  own  grief-bended  head 
To  speak  to  her ;  bat  she  had  fled. 

And  throogh  dark  lane,  and  lonely  Seid, 

AU  fearless  trod — with  hope  her  uiield— 

She  gain'd  the  grave.    From  the  old  chnreh  tower 

LoodlY  oatpeal'd  the  midnight  hoor; 

And  she  coonted  with  joy  each  witching  chime. 

Ah  l  now  Fll  mect  him, 

And  I  will  greet  him. 
And  oh,  again  I'U  call  him  mine  I 

We'll  walk  aroand 

This  holy  groond, 
And  ^nse  the  Üeedng  honrs  between, 
To  thmk  of  what  we  onoe  had  been. 
And  of  glad  days  for  erer  gone, 

Till  the  tints  of  moming 

On  the  hüls  retomiog, 
And  then,  Maeree,  111  be  alone  I 
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THE  LAXE  MB.  LAMAN  BLANCHABD. 

"  I  am  distrefsed  for  thee,  my  brother  Jonathan :  yery  pleaaant  hait  tbou  been 
mto  me. — S  Samukl,  chap.  L 

It  18  with  fedings  of  the  deepest  sadness,  which  the  conscioosness 
of  ihe  worid's  appreciatioii  of  kis  worth  can  sGarcelj  mitigate,  that  we 
find  ourselves  cailed  upon  to  speak  of  one  who  occupied  so  honourable 
and  conapicuous  a  place  in  periodical  literatare  as  the  late  Mr.  Laman 
Blaachard;  bat,  however  x^lnctaat  to  dwell  upon  the  painful  theme, 
bis  direct  associstion  with  onr  own  labours  demands  that  we  should 
devote  some  portion  of  our  space  to  bis  memory. 

Were  we  to  give  fall  licence  to  the  grief  which  we  share  in  common 
with  ihe  man j  who  valaed  him,  our  efforts  ta  reoord  oor  sense  of  his 
I06S  woold  prove  completely  onavailing,  and  oors  would  be— 

**  The  Toicelest  thongfal;  which  woold  not  qpeak,  bat  weep." 

6at  the  desire,  imperfect  as  the  attempt  may  be^  to  do  justice  to  his 
literary  fame  masters  all  other  considerations  and  compels  our  atten- 
tion to  the  daims  of  his  genius  npon  the  notice  of  the  world,  while  yet 
the  tears  of  sorrow  for  his  untimely  fate  flow  freshiy  from  their  source; 
for  though,  in  his  lamented  death — 

**  Th«  flaih  of  irit,  the  briffht  intelligence, 
The  beam  of  song,  the  blase  of  eloquenoe, 
Set  with  their  San«  they  still  have  feft  behind 
The  endnring  prodnce  of  immortal  mind; 
Fniits  of  a  genial  morn  and  d|oiiona  noon — 
A  deathlest  part  of  him  who  died  too  soon." 

Laman  Blanchard's  abilities  were  as  various  as  they  were  striking. 
erer  active  mind,  teeming  with  fine  thooghts  and  sparkling  fancies, 
needed  bat  a  word  to  goide  it  in  the  required  direction ;  the  slightest 
Suggestion  was  at  once  seized  and  made  palpable  in  the  dearest  and 
most  intelligible  language.  It  was  the  possession  of  this  facalty  that 
made  his  Services  as  a  political  writer  so  valoable,  while  the  brilliancy 
and  originality  of  his  conceptions  devdbped  the  poet,  the  wit,  and  the 
moraüst.  It  is  not  within  our  provinoe  to  ezamine  Ids  productions  in 
the  former  capacity ;  there  remain  of  his  works  fortunately  more  than 
enoogh  to  assist  our  more  legitimate  inquiry. 

In  earlier  years,  Laman  Blanchard  cherished  the  hope  of  being 
known  to  fame  chiefly  as  a  poet ;  poetry  was  his  ^  young  affection,'' 
and  had  not  the  neoessities  of  this  "  haid  work-a-day  world  "  tied  him 
down  to  its  stem  realities»  he  might  even  in  these  prosaic  days,  have 
achieved  his  object.  As  it  was»  he  never  ceased,  when  opportunity 
offeredy  to  "  strictly  meditate  the'thankless  muse,'*  and  gave  out,  from 
time  to  time,  rerses  of  exquisite  tendemess,  taste,  and  feeling,  enough 
for  a  reputation,  though  insufficient  to  satisfy  the  deep  yeamings  of 
the  poet's  own  heart.  We  have  not  all  the  means  before  us  that  we 
coold  deaire  to  fumish  proof  of  his  poetical  powers,  for,  with  the 
exception  of  one  smaU  volume,  published  sevend  years  since,  there  is 
not  at  present  any  coUection  of  all  he  so  freely  scattered.  Enough, 
however,  exists  in  the  pages  of  our  own  Magazine,  to  which,  from  its 
fonndation  tiU  his  death,  he  was  one  of  the  leanüng  contribotors,  to  justify 
the  assertion  that  he  deserved  no  mean  place  amongst  those  who 
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^^H^^A«!    thoi^li  bis  nune  raaj  descend  to  poMeritjr  on 

S  are  now  the  counticss  worshippers  of  Shakfpeare, 
c||^e,  pcrhaps,  ^vho  worabippcd  thc  \i3xd  witli  a 
Imt  fecling  thnn  Laman  BlancTiard,  in  proof  of  wliich 
SMi  wliict  wcre  wriTten — "  Oa  the  first  p%e  of  a 
iRpe  rceeption  of  Essays  and  Drawings  ülu;tratiTe 

'~^  'HtMoDc  «bo  tuudt 
^£rJBiriglit  verge  of  wiiaeeDcliuitcd  ihore, 

JKiBp  tb«  green  grus  and  the  golden  land«, 
l^/H  echotd,  o'cr  und  o'er. 


1 


1  Etood  I  here, 
^iwbile  on  tlieie  nnblotCed  leiTes. 
dtnk  P«!^  brightcn'd,  a.nd  mine  elf 
juie  in  their  ra«tling,  aweet  wii!  clAr, 
5  wreathes  Ürnt  faocy  wesTe« 
p'the  Tolnme— fiird  vith  gratefUI  hjl, 
iT>~T  of  rapf  iirou»  prii?e. 

txEcund  I  fae^.rd, 

md  o'er  not  Shakspeare's  nime, 
äSSMing  not«  of  lore,  link'd  wwd  to  word, 
'Sttt  leaf  n-at  *s  a  Edry  tiira, 
^*~  it  still  Ihe  «ime  i 


^^u^ttot  brief^  though  bri^Lt,  »Jücli  frusted  sge 
''  j£'w3''^  '^  ''"^  of  one  tÜTmer  hue, 

•SS'^UM  fla^b'd  bto  tbe  pege ; 

*i°6*ffl*  ofcrowaM  tbiugl — tbe  ladiaul  Üicnlts 
■^  JCr^alispoare'E  Avon  drtaius  l 

wuiid  tliiogs  — 

'  liTing  genu  aad  lasting  Üo-mett) 

an  likeaeu,  Enme  with  «ingt — 

i£bi  the  beanly  of  ethereal  ipring» — 

■Bmne  shedding  pileous  »bower« 


□  Bmilcs  that  feU 


sanehio«  on  a  deU. 


howl'd :  onon,  nblimely  wroi  ^j_., 
Lear,  unid  tbe  ttorm ; 
neo  droop'd,  nr  soar'd — while  Jacques,  bere, 
wntch'd  Ihe  nceping  deer. 


C^-icjA^  a&>  <2>  iSt  -Iffi^-4^  -aSA--^ 
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"  The  page,  tiiro*d  o'er, 
Shew'd  Kate— or  Viola—'  mj  l4idy  Tongae  '-- 
The  lost  Venetian,  with  her  liTing  Moor ; 
The  Maiden- Wonder  on  the  haasted  shore, 

Happj,  and  fair,  and  yoon^ ; 
Till  on  a  poor,  lore-martyr'd  mind  I  lock — 

Ophelia,  at  the  brook. 

••  With  sweet  Anne  Page 
The  bright  throng  ended ;  for,  nntouch'd  bj  time, 
Came  FalstafE^  laoghter-laareird,  joung  in  age, 
With  many  a  ripe  and  sack-deyoted  sage  I 

And  deathless  clowns  sublime 
Crowded  the  leaf,  to  yanish  at  a  swoop, 

Like  Oberon  and  his  troop. 

**  Here  säte,  entraneed, 
MaWolio,  leg-trapp'd ;— he  who  serred  the  Jew 
Still  with  the  fiend  seem*d  mnning ;— then  advanced 
Hessina's  pretty  piece  of  flesh,  and  danced 

With  Bottom  and  his  crew  ; — 
Herentio,  Benedick,  press'd  points  of  wit. 

And  Osrick  made  his  hiu 

"  At  these,  ere  long, 
Awoke  my  langhter,  and  the  spell  was  past ; 
Of  the  gay  mnltitude,  a  marrelloas  throng, 
No  trace  is  here,-»no  tints,  no  word,  no  song, 

On  these  bare  leares  are  cast — 
The  altar  has  been  rear'd,  an  offering  fit — 

The  flame  is  still  unlit. 

"  Oh !  who  now  bent 
In  humble  reverence,  hopes  one  wreath  to  bind 
Worthv  of  him,  whose  geoius,  strangely  blent, 
Could  kiodle  '  wonder  and  astonishment ' 

In  MUton's  starry  mind  1 
Who  stood  Alone,  bot  not  as  one  Apart, 

And  saw  Man*s  inmost  heart  l " 

By  the  rcadcrs  of  this  Magazine,  such  lyrics  as  "  The  Tourof  Love 
and  Tiine,"  ''  Science  and  6ood  Humour,"  and  that  beautifol  song  on 
**  The.Old  Green  Lane,**  are,  doubtless,  "  freshly  remembered;"  still 
less  can  they  have  forgotten  that  exquisite  monody,  "  The  Eloquent 
Pastor  Dead,"  which  contains  so  much  that  now,  alaa !  is  applicable  to 
the  writer,  that  we  cannot  refuse  to  quote  a  few  of  the  most  touching 


**  Lament  not  for  the  yanish'd  l    Earth  to  him 
Is  now  a  fluttering  star,  far  off,  and  dlm, 
And  Life  a  spectre,  Tolatile  and  grim. 

'*  Weep  not,  ^e  moumers,  for  the  great  one  loit ! 
Rieh  sonshme  lies  beyond  thb  night  of  frost — . 
Our  troubles  are  not  worth  the  tears  they  cost. 

'  **  Oive  forth  the  sonff  of  loTe,  the  steadfast  tow— 
No  tear !  for  Deatn  and  He  are  parted  now. 
And  Life  sits  throned  on  his  conKions  brow. 

**  Oh,  monm  not !  yet  remember  what  has  been — 
How  baoyandy  he  trod  this  troabled  scene, 
The  pathways  of  his  spirit  always  green  I 

**  He  tanght  the  cheerfnlness  that  still  is  ours, 
The  sweecness  that  still  lorks  in  hnman  powers  ^<— 
If  heaven  be  fall  of  starF,  the  earth  hat  flow««  1 

TOUTIL  Q 
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**  Eis  wai  the  searchinff  thov^Ü»  the  g^wtng  mind ; 
ThegentU  vili  to  öfters*  sooii  retiga'd; 
Bat  more  thu  aU»  th«  feeting  joat  uid  lund. 

**  Hü  pleamires  wert  as  mdodiet  from  reeds— 
Sweet  booka»  deap  moasc,  and  onaelfidi  deeds» 
*  FindiDg  immortal  fiowers  in  human  weeda. 

•  «  *  «  * 

'*  Hia-thoQgjbfta  w«re  aa  fr  pyranud  up-püed, 
On  whoae  &r  top  an  angd  atoad  and  amiled — 
Yetj  in  Au  bmitrt,  wom  he  a  nwipk  daldJ* 

How  much  of  this  deacriptioii  was  true  iu  Lanuui  Blanchard,  let 
those  who  knew  and  loved  him  deckre.  For  onnolyes»  we  can  answer 
for  the  application  of  eveiy  line.  In  his  heart,  he  was,  in  truth,  '^  a 
simple  child." 

But  -whatevtK  liia  poetical  meritB»  it  is  as  an  esaayiat,  that  he  will 
hereafter  be  known  to  the  woFld;  and  it  was^  no  doobt^  the  secret  con- 
sciousness  of  success  in  this  department  of  literature  that  prompted 
him,  during  the  last  few  jeara  of  his  life,  to  marshal  his  thoughts 
principallj  in  that  shape. 

Month  after  month  did  he  continne  to  ponr  forth  themes  sparkling 
with  wit,  profound  with  wisdom  and  truth ;  a  shrewd  obseryer  of 
human  nature,  but  ever  noting  the  foUies  and  frailties  of  mankind  with 
a  lenient  eje,  he  spared  while  he  corrected,  and  excited  a  kindly  admi- 
ration  while  he  censured.  Good  humoiir  and  benevcdenee,  no  less  than 
integritj  of  purpose,  distinguished  all  he  wrote;  and  though  eamest 
and  impassioned  in  the  reprehensioa  «f  vice  or  meanness,  he  never 
satirized  with  bitterness.  Of  quick  discemment,  and  endowed  with  a 
nice  appreciation  of  oharacter,  he  expos^d  the  foibles  of  men  and  the 
errors  of  society  without  the  slightest  tinge  dl  pessonal  feeling;  and 
cheerfulness,  amid  all  his  1nala*--4uid  they  were  neitiier  few  nor  light 
— so  fillM  his  heart  that  it  died  its  glow  over  ererjthing  he  touched. 

To  thifr  magaaäne  he  contributed  many  of  bis  Eesaja;  bot  the  bvlk 
ef  theio^  whieh  we  are  happy  to  hear  will  shortly  be  published  in  & 
collected  foEi%  were  oontributed  to  the  *'  New  Monthlj  Magarine.*' 
It  is  froan  these  that  we  prefer  making  the  extracts  that  justifj  our 
opinion  of  hi»  peeuliar  aUlities,.  and  place  him  on  a  levcd  wdth  on» 
whom  he  admired  and  knew  well — the  celebrated  Elia. 

Observe  to  what  conclusions  the  consideration  of  that  hackneyef 
subterfuge,  the  phrase  of  *^  Fault»  on  both  sides"  led  him: 

*'  Yet  how  are  sacred  things  profkaed,  and  the  gweetest  usea  of  poetrj  perrerted, 
to  the  lowest  and  falseat  ends  l  Thia  rery  phrase,  whicb  seenif  to  hold  in  the  nar- 
rowest  compass  the  moral  of  all  lue,  and  to  convey  the  verdict  agreed  pponjhy  Tmth 
the  piain  Speaker,  and  PhHosopky  the  orade,  in  relatioa  to  all  the  vain  and  ag^-^ 
Tat«d  contentioDS  of  mankind, — thia  phrase  is  made  a  catch-word»  a  slaog  saying, 
a  jest,  becoming  in  the  very  meanest  mouths,  and  fitted  for  the  rilest  objects. 

**  There  is  no  form  of  words  whtch  has  worked  more  mischief  in  tbe  social  world, 
as  fio-  as  words  alone  can  work  it,  than  thia  simple  phraae.  It  ia  caught  up  from 
lip  to  lip — ^repeated  untU  «enie  ia  loat  in  mera  lound ;  and  th«  general  tmth  hecomea 
a  particular  falsefaood  in  thousands  of  instances.  Its  real  meaning  is  Struck  ontp 
and  a  hollow  lie  is  sahstitnted.  Where  we  shoold  find  the  white,  sweet  kemel,  the 
maggot  fattens.  *  Faults  on  both  sidea*  is  the  langoage,  not  of  the  philosopher,  the 
monüist,  the  peace-making,  pardoning  ChristiaD, — ^bat  of  the  self-elected  Juror,  the 
concealed  and  cowardly  slaoderer,  the  heartlesa  aod  abandooed  leyeller,  who  wonld 
confound  Tice  and  virtua,  and  roerga  all  diatioationa,  not  merely  of*  guilt,  but  of 
guUt  and  innocence,  in  a  kwae,  eaay»  gtaeral»  coDB(i»rtahle  rerdict, — a  safe  one  uni- 
▼ersaUy,— 'faalu  on  both  sidta.* 
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** '  Ton  are  not  flur  from  the  trntli  tbere»'  is  tbe  cry  of  the  sag«  babblers  of  aociety 
as  often  a$  the  verdkt  U  delirered — ^not  very,  in  one  sense,  but  awfoliy  near  a  lie, 
dark  and  silent  as  assaasination,  perhaps,  in  another  sense.  A  repntation  is  poasibly 
iMirifleed  in  the  very  nttemnce  of  the  wordt— -a  life'a  Ufa  may  be  destroyad— a  fr99t 
^caufe,  sacred  as  Tirtne,  U  given  up  at  omte — the  broadort,  simplest  pounta  of  diffiBr» 
once  are  eonftued  and  mej^ged  uiinqoixiDgly— and  honoor  andahame  rodacedto  tiie 
«ame  measare,  colonr,  and  snbBtance ;  all  by  tha  easy,  enmBi  TCfdiet,  ^plicable  U> 
the  most  dÜBeult  and  the  moet  contradictory  case» — *  there  are  fbolts  on  both  sides.* 

"  The  Father  of  Evil  nev«r  iBTented  a  more  dextetona  weapon  for  bis  agents  to 
work  with.  The  enveoooied  point  is  so  conoealsd,  while  it  ktoks  so  opea  and  für, 
Caadonr  so  shinea  in  it,  that  inqoiry  is  sabdued  at  ono«.  Remoostraoca  is  sUaaeed 
by  a  tezt  so  impartiaL  Onoe  utter  this  decree,  and  there  is  no  asore  to  be  said. 
^  There  are  fanlta  oo  both  sides,' aeneraUy  settlea  all  to  ererybody's  aatisfoction. 

**  The  k>TersofpeaGe  are  satisned,  for  itcjus  Short  the  diapBte.  Iflie  ayiapathiaei» 
vith  Tirtae  snbmit,  for  it  spares  her  the  dangerous  intoxifation  of  a  trinmph.  TW 
allies  of  the  yicioos  are  comforted,  for  their  dient  is  lifted  np  in  repute  to  the  vir- 
tnoos  leveL  The  slanderers  eznlt,  because  it  giyes  them  a  cae  nr  rerilmg  both 
puties.  The  tiaud,  selfish  people  are  reconeÜed,fer  tfaey are  fett^vedfrom  the  risk 
of  takiag  part  ooe  way  or  the  oiher.  The  indolaiit  are  aaved  the  troubte  of  inresti« 
Ipuiag.  The  hypoeritesadsiut  that  thcfe  may  possibly  be  a  fiuiit  or  so  more  oa  ooe 
aide  thao  oo  the  other,  but  proteat  Tehenently  agaiost  the  jpraetiee  of  ha1swffin|g 
hairs  and  re-opentag  caaes  that  are  fioaUy  settled.  The  verwct  is  given :  there  ia 
no  new  trial  to  be  lud  whea  onoe  homan  natare  haa  heard  the  decree  prononneed 
— *  liiere  are  faulte  on  both  sides.' " 

The  spmal  application  of  this  view  of  the  subject  ie  1>eautifulljr 
made  in  Üie  storj  of  "  Lyddie  Erle,"  much  of  which  is,  unhappily,  drawn 
from  natare. 

In  the  atme  paper  we  find  the  foUowing  humorons  but  tmthfol  re- 
marks  on  "  Trial  by  Jury," 

"  Certain  it  is,  that  at  Ihis  instant,  in  the  honest  cIty  ve  reside  in,  juries  are,  to 
mf  the  least,  as  napopolar  as  in  Botany  Bay.  We,  who  haTe  unsuUied  characters, 
v&o  aljore  erery  Tiee  &at  is  unlawful,  and  who  live  in  the  practica  of  every  virtae 
tet  is  agreeable  to  onr  constitntions,  au  ander  the  protection  of  the  jury-Dox,  rail 
aa  loodly  at  juries,  as  the  rascals  of  whom  Juries  rid  us. 

"  Bot  theo,  how  nicely  we  diserimioate — with  wfaat  a  fine  and  delicate  band  we 
draw  tbe  line  between  (as  we  may  say)  tfae  box  and  its  tweWe  tenants.  How  phi- 
loBophteally  we  distinguisfa  between  the  jury  and  the  juryism,  between  the  practice 
aad  the  pnnciple.  While  we  bully  the  **  honest  and  intelligent"  dozen,  as  often  as 
we  piease,  how  rapturoady  we,  on  every  oceasion,  extol  tfae  system.  The  block- 
heads  assembled  in  the  box  are  only  not  knayes  and  perjurers,  because  they  are 
dense  fools,  or  dreamers  past  waking  ;  bat  the  box  itself  is  all  the  while  religioosly 
heU  to  be  a  blesnng  inyaluable." 

^  An  Eogtishman  may  just  as  well  poison  bis  ^randmotber,  as  rail  at  trials  by 
jvfj.  No  false  indictment  was  erer  tom  to  pieces  in  the  face  of  the  world,  under  a 
jaiy's  unerring  and  beneficent  auspiees,  as  that  freebom  Briton  woold  be  who 
should  dare  to  whisper  in  any  populär  assembly  a  syilable  disparaging  to  that 
glorioos  inadtaiico."         ♦*♦♦♦♦ 

**  Bat  the  jurymen  are  all  forswom — tbe  wbole  defenceiess  tweWe.    They  alone. 
are  withouf  shield  or  protection  ;  for  them,  no  man,  however  cbivalrous  bis  natare, 
fe^caUed  upeato  staad  up.    It  is  nobody's  business  to  see  a  jury  righied ;  at 
bert,  the  veidict  ia  their  case  woold  be  '  jastwable  ill-uiage.*  " 

**  They  ai«  called  *  honest  and  intelligent'  by  eourtesy,  but  the  words  mean  no 
aoorethjui  <  hononrable'  befi»re  *member.'  If  they  follow  the  jodge's  dictation, 
they  are  handsomely  pionoiwced  to  be  '  senrile,  ^ritless,  aad  forswom ;  if  they 
happea  to  differ  with  that  leamed  persoa,  asd  bnoR  in  a  verdiet  oontrary  to  his 
inteliigibie  difeetioa,  they  are  pretty  sure  to  be  selt-willed,  prcjudieed,  Ignorant, 
aad  reekless  of  law  and  eridenee.  If  they  come  Co  a  decision  instantaoeously,  the 
deciuoin,  thongh  rigbt,  is  fareical  for  wnat  of  deliberaiion ;  if  they  bave  eooseientlous 
scruples  and  cannot  agree,  we  lock  them  up  and  starre  them^  into  onanimity ;  thus 
obtaining  a  verdiet,  not  by  the  strength  of  their  anderstandings  and  the  purity  of 
their  consoenoes,  bot  by  physical  torture  aad  the  exhaostion  of  their  snunal 
powers.  In  a  question  of  lue  and  death,  we  foroe  a  decree,  ay  or  no,  not  fron  the' 
biaia,  bat  ftom  the  stomach." 
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"  People  who  alwajs  keep  their  word  "  afford  him  a  theme  for  mach 
clever  argument  and  happj  Illustration  : 

**  The  people  who  alwajs  keep  their  word,  if  yon  will  take  their  word  for  the 
faßt,  are  to  be  met  with  in  immense  varieties.  To  portray  them  is  to  paint  Legion. 
It  is  also  to  onite  opposites  ander  one  head  f  for  those  who  always  keep  their  word 
are  not  to  be  known,  sometimes,  firom  those  who  nerer  dow" 

Here  is  a'well  drawn  character,  Kick  Froth : 

*<  In  whaterer  water  70a  may  happen  to  be,  there  he  is  npon  the  sorface  floating 
bnoyantly  within  hail,  and  anzions  to  play  the  fHend  in  any  emergencv.  Bat  jnst 
as  you  are  sinkiog,  he  lets  go  your  band,  and  swims  off  in  search  of  the  life-baoy, 
promising  to  retnm  with  speed.  He  enters  eagerly  intu  an  engagement  to  get  you 
out  of  bot  water,  and  when  the  element  has  had  pleoty  of  time  to  cool,  there  he  is 
at  hia  post,  ready  to  redeem  bis  promise." 

A  Tariety  of  this  class : 

**  Men  of  their  word,  with  a  reserration— conseience  all  orer,  when  convenience 
is  in  the  way."  **  Very  honest  people  as  long  as  the  son  shines  and  honesty  can 
make  hay.  In  the  cold  season,  with  nothing  to  do,  they  may  be  apt  to  thrust  their 
hands  into  somebody's  pocket — ^to'keep  them  warm.  They  make  the  promise  first 
and  then  bethink  themselyes  wbat  possibility  there  is  of  its  folfilment  They  are 
often  as  good  as  their  word, — ^bat  then,  their  word  is  good  for  nothing/' 

'*  Bat  although  all  these  people,  the  majority  of  the  promising  crowds  who  are 
about  one  every  where,  regard  themseWes  as  persons  of  their  word,  and  are  so  to  this 
extent — that  they  rarely  perhaps  break  a  seiions  promise  withoat  some  little  shabby 
ahow  of  an  ezcuse  for  domg  so.  It  is  to  be  nnderstood  that  the  very  bcit  of  them 
reserve  points  to  themseWes  on  which  they  may  break  faith  when  they  like — 
points  on  which  no  expectation  of  their  fidelity  is  to  be  reasonably  expected." 

The  foUowing  is  wittilj  put : 

**  It  most  be  piain  that  even  among  persons  who  always  keep  their  word,  there 
are  differences  of  position  and  circomstance  hj  which  we  are  au  moved  to  cherish 
preferences  and  pr^adices,  affecting  oar  belief  in  their  faithfulness.  When  a  jadge 
promises  to  hang  a  man,  we  are  more  apt  to  put  fiuth  in  him  than  in  a  physician 
when  he  promises  to  eure  one, — yet  both,  perhaps,  in  themselves  are  equally  worUiy 
of  tmat.  Of  two  promises  made  by  the  rery  worthiest  of  oar  acquaintances — ^first, 
that  he  will  come  and  dine  with  us,  and,  secondly,  that  he  will  call  and  pay  the 
balance, — we  cannot,  with  the  best  of  feelings,  help  relying  more  on  one  aasertion 
than  the  other." 

Those  who  are  reallj  sincere  in  aU  they  promised  are  thus  charac- 

terized : — 

"  Persons  who  alwajs  keep  their  word  recognise  in  it  more  and  more  a  sacred- 
ness  beyond  the  letter  of  it,  and  are  the  first  to  feel  that  they  are  sometimea  bound 
by  a  solemn  contract,  eyen  when  they  haye  uttered  no  sylLable  in  sanction  of  it» 
More  promises  are  made  dum  ever  can  be  spokm :  an  angel  even  in  our  Company 
makes  them  for  us,** 

In  the  last  thought  the  poet  shines  out.  In  his  illustrations  of  the 
tedium  viUe,  he  trulj  sajs  : 

"  Nothiog  is  liable  to  such  continoal  and  extraordioary  yaxiation  as  time,  the 
present  hoor  differing  so  Arom  the  next  that  the  minutes  of  one  may  be  as  years  ift 
the  other — ^nay,  as  a  yast  eternity,  eyer  dying  and  yet  endless.  Cor  lamentationa 
oyer  the  shortness  of  life  might  be  spared  when  we  reflect  upcn  the  many  long  dayt 
that  fliUl  to  the  lot  of  every  creature  in  his  tum,  though  there  is  little  per&ps  of 
Hyeliness  in  the  thought  that  all  those  long  days  are  emphatically  and  necessaril^ 
the  dttll  ones  of  our  year,  and  that  this  yery  dolness  regnlates  the  degrees  of  their 
doration.  Nor  is  it  of  much  ayail  to  seek  comfort  by  counting  np  thenappier  days 
that  haye  interyened,  for  these  are  ^ways  found  to  be  the  shortest  in  the  calendar." 

The  followingy  on  the  same  subject,  is  a  touching  picture : 

"  The  long,  dull,  weary  day  of  factory  labour— restless,  yigihmt,  and  incessant — 
gathers,  neyertheless,  with  a  less  grieyous  weight,  hour  by  hoor,  upon  the  oyer- 
tasked  heart  than  woold  the  slow  and  lengthening  minntea  of  the  morrow,  if  oa 
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that  ninlefis  day  the  fktiier  exw  his  children  spared  firom  grinding  toil,  pining  with 
hoDger.  The  day  devoted  to  watchfal  tending  by  the  bed  of  pain,  when  the  being 
•we  most  deeply  revere  is  helpless,  prostrate,  and  in  pexil«  wears  oat  less  darkly  thazi 
the  fized  and  hopeless  monotonv  of  the  after  day,  when  such  tending  is  needed  no 
more.  Short  and  merry  is  the  long,  sad  time,  uom  early  mom  to  moon,  tnm  eve 
nnto  deep  moonlight,  passed  on  Uie  becalmed  sea  by  tbe  impatient,  heart-sick 
maxiner,  compared  with  that  one  day — that  now  long,  marvelloos  lifetime,  sweet, 
and  yet  most  horrible  to  bear — when  the  sonrise  sees  him  sole  survivor  of  the 
wreclc,  and  the  sanset  leares  him  hanging  to  a  wave«washed  point,  or  floating  on  a 
spar  alone,  and  in  the  dark,  between  sea  and  sky." 

The  absurdity  of  discovering  "  ooincidences,"  on  everj  occaaion  is 
agreeably  satirized  : 

*'  To  talk  is  not  always  necessary — to  think  is  enough.  '  How  unlacky,*  says 
Shiyer,  *  that  I  shoald  bave  thought  this  moming  of  that  wine  bill,  run  np  before 
I  was  married,  after  forgetting  it  for  five  years.  The  man  will  certainly  send  the 
accoont  to-morrow,  or  perhaps  call  himseu  with  it  to-night'  ** 

This  genüeman  has  a  helpmate,  who  juznps  at  condosions  no  less 
heartilj  than  himself : 

"  One  night,  jnst  before  supper,  she  sprang  across  the  room,  singing  as  she  went. 
*  Talking  of  tnese  things^  it  always  happens  so.  Here  is  my  lovely  iriend,  Mrs. 
Wix.'  She  then  ran  to  embrace  a  very  pretty  little  fi^pre.  *  These  things'  which 
had  jost  been  mentioned  were  game  and  poultry ;  and  it  tnmedout  ai^erwards  that 
Mrs.  Wix  was  the  daoghter  or  a  distinguished  poulterer.  That  coincidence  had 
flaahed  on  the  yigilant  perception  of  Mrs.  S." 

Speaking  of  the  Institution  of  a  particular  society  for  various  pur- 
poses,  he  prettily  and  quaintly  says  : 

**  How  it  originated  is  of  little  conseqnence.  Be  sure  of  this,  that  its  origin 
'was  small  enough ;  what  good  work  eyer  had  any  oUier  ?  There  is  no  creTioe  so 
narrow  that  good  will  not  ooze  throogh  it,  and  gather  and  augment  slowly,  until  it 
ean  foree  its  way  by  degrees,  and  flow  into  a  broad,  füll  stream.  Once  set  good 
going,  and  who  can  say  wfaere  it  will  stop !" 

The  change  that  takes  place  in  men  is  well  treated  of  in  '^  Deceased 
People  whom  we  meet  daily:" 

**  Hear  this  lecturer  for  humanity,  whose  charity  and  tendemess  of  heart  is  an 
affiur  of  precept  only— a  subject  to  descant  upon  for  personal  objects.  He  died 
soon  after  he  had  taken  his  seat  in  Parliament,  where  he  is  still  to  be  seen  *  as  large 
as  life.' 

^  Look  at  this  hoarr  ipmbler ;  yoa  cannot  call  his  spasmodic  mode  of  liring  an 
existence.  The  trutn  is,  that  he  was  bronght  down  from  an  honourable  Station 
years  ago,  by  the  miscondact  of  a  beloTed  son,  and  perished  in  his  prime. 

**  Here  ia  a  mother,  childless  now,  bat  not  seemmg  in  outward  show  otherwise 
than  living.  She  mdLes  rational  replies  whenerer  she  is  addressed,  smiles  calmly 
when  kindnesa  shown  to  her  ap^)ears  to  ask  a  smile,  and  bends  her  brow  oyer  a 
hook,  of  which  she  is  not  reading  a  siegle  word.  Hers  is  not  a  life.  She  died 
when  the  last  of  her  chUdren,  a  fidr  danghter  in  her  sweet  and  early  youth«  was  laid 
within  the  fiunily  graTc." 

And  how  true  are  these  remarks  in  continuation  : 

**  Prosperity  and  adversity,  satiated  apj>etite,  defeated  ambitlon,  brilliant  suecess, 
«oonded  bonour,  blighted  anection,  filial  inffratitode — ^the  hundred  incidents,  dark 
or  bright,  which  make  ujp,  in  their  confosed  and  yet  consistent  oombination,  the 
history  of  erery  human  fife, — each  of  these,  occurriog  at  a  critical  moment,  may 
bring  the  real^Siuf  lon^  before  the  story  appeafs  to  hare  arrived  at  its  conclusion« 
The  cold,  formal,  appointed  cnding  is  simply  an  afiair  for  the  apothecary  and  the 
gravedigger. 

"  The  sentimeot  which  first  suggested  the  wearing  of  mouming  was  beautifhl  and 
holy ;  but  cuttom  Strips  it  of  this  sanctity — ^its  poe^  has  become  a  commonplaee : 
aod  in  the  adoption  of  the  ceremony,  the  heart,  silently  heaving  with  sorrow  and 
honour  for  the  dead,  has  no  concem«  Still,  if  the  fashion  is  to  be  continued,  it  may 
at  least  be  tnmed  to  a  bigher  use,  and  be  made  to  serre  sincerer  ends.  The  suit  of 
mouming  is  In  few  cases  put  on  ioon  enovgh !    If  we  would  inyest  the  custom  Witt 
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gnce  and  dignitj,  elerating  it  with  moral  sentiment,  we  shoold  sometimes  wiear  the 
black  dress  while  fhe  monnier  is  ret  amongst  iii.  Letten  to  old  friends  moat  tben 
be  written,  often,  perhapa,  on  blaek-boxdered  paper,  indicating  aar  regret  far  thcir 
losa ;  and  tbe  crape  apon  the  hat  we  tonch  to  a  former  companioD,  as  we  pait  bim 
by,  migfat  be  wom — ^poor  mornl  skeleton !— for  hnnaelf." 

These  are  hU  ideas  on  the  potent  disenchantmeiit  o£  the  woridlj- 
ndnded  who  live  for  societj  alone: 

**  Haman  natare,  at  home,  theo,  is  a  trae  thing,— a  Teritably  honest  ezistenoe. 
It  is  not  a  sernUance  of  the  man,  bat  the  man.  He  has  acraped  off  bis  hypooriaj 
with  tha  dirt  fh>m  bis  shoea  at  the  ttveet  door  ere  he  entered ;  he  haa  kft  Ina  aaask^ 
Comic  or  tragic,  with  bis  hat  nn  the  appointed  peg,  not  waoting  either  bj  the  flre- 
aide  where  he  unfolds  himself ;  and  he  has  thrown  off  the  sarb  of  ootwaid  manner 
which  he  has  perhaps  all  day  wom,  as  effectoally  aa  he  had  reÜeved  himself  of  hia 
travelling  incombrances.  He  has  now  no  more  power  to  act  a  part  than  he  wonld 
hare  in  sleep.  Hls  (bae  is  bis  natural  ibce,  bis  manner  is  bis  own  personal  pro- 
pert  j,  and  bis  Speech  is  not  a  kind  of  Tentriloqnism,  bat  describes  bis  real  feelmgs 
m  tOQes  onafiiBCted.  The  sacrednesa  assodated  with  *  home' is,  in  pbun Englira, 
(one  of  the  dead  langaages)  a  convenient  doak  for  playing  pranks  in,  secordy  aad 
unobserved.  When  people  find  it  a  relief  to  leave  off  acting  for  a  few  hoars^  they 
fly  to  the  domesticities.  At  home  they  are  bebind  the  scenes,  oat  of  Tiew,  and  at 
liberty  to  be  themselves  again.  As  at  the  twirl  of  a  wand,  off  goes  the  finery ;  the 
finisbed  gentleman  scowls,  grimaces,  kicks  the  cat,  and  carses  the  serrants,  wiüi  an 
exqaistte  relish  of  ease  and  ftvedom ;  the  tragedy  queen  tosses  off  her  pot  of  porter 
in  comfort ;  the  safe,  grave  man  is  a  gidd^  vagabond ;  the  dasbing  spendthnft,  a 
sudden  conyert  to  penarioosness ;  the  arbiter  of  all  £tsbion,  a  seedy  scarecrow ; 
the  adTOcate  of  temperanoe  asks  for  a  corkacrew ;  the  saint  swears  he  is  tired  aa  the 
derit ;  and  the  cbarming  young  lady  sits  down  to  scdk,  and  thtnk  spitefal  things  of 
that  Miss  Grigs,  who  was  adLed  to  danee  eieren  times  to  her  nine.** 

Shakspeare  has  told  us  that  "  homekeeping  youthshaTeeverhomely 
witB;"  of  such  a  class  is  Mrs.  Fizbury,  <'  the  lover  of  home:"— 

"  Home,  in  her  idea  of  it,  meaos  certain  rooms,  «itb  saitaUe  fixtares  and  fomi- 
tore.  That  was  all  I  Observe :  sbe  was  ardently  attached  to  her  home !  that  a, 
in  other  worda,  sbe  had  a  wonderfal  liking  Ibr  her  niee  apartmenta.  8he  had  aa 
exquisite  sense  of  all  that  is  most  elcTated  and  refined  in  domestic  asaoctatinoa ! 
that  is,  in  other  words,  sbe  had  a  tender  regard  for  every  inanimate  thing  belongtng 
to  her  on  which  her  daily  boosehold  eye  rested." 

''Home  nerer  meant,  in  her  clear,  piain,  domestic  nnderttanding — ^no,  never 
neant  hnaband,  children,  and  fHends-~the  eheerfnl  meal,  the  social  fireside,  and 
the  silent  pillow ;  it  only  meant  a  coUection  of  common  place  conTenienoes  md 
Ornaments,  sanctifled  and  endeared  by  hoarir  ose  and  habit  Now,  if  the  reader, 
-wandertng  and  peepiog  aboat  in  the  odd  dark  comers  of  the  world,  have  not  yet 
encountered  a  lady  wrapped  np  in  a  ibnd  regard  fbr  her  own  fire-irona  and  bnftt, 
her  harpsichord  and  window  cortains,  tben  be  has  missed  what  asaoredly  he  wodd 
hart  known  had  he  been  bom  sooner  and  encountered  Mrs.  ^xbory." 

The  artide  "  On  oonsidering  oneself  horsewhippedy"  is  a  happy  ap- 
plic^tioii  of  imagination  to  the  eure  of  positive  evüs  : 
Incidentally,  he  says : — 

"  Shakspeare  pats  fine  troths  iato  some  particalar  month  which  ttaey  weU  be» 
oome,  and  we  fiustff  them  by  the  endeayonr  to  giTc  them  an  nniTersal  appÜeatSon; 
tiioa  toming  his  sweet  pbilosophy  to  sheer  folly.  Eaeh  charaeter  of  bis  apeaks  fbr 
itael^  and  not  iatentionally  for  all  the  world,  thoogh  this  may  often  ha^ea  iaei- 
dantally." 

And  thos  oontinues  his  iubject : 

"  The  Ibree  of  imagination  may  be  snfflciently  sharp  and  stron^  to  aboliah  all  dia- 
4inctioas  between  the  threat  of  punishment,and  theactnal  infliction  of  it  We  know 
that  the  creature  formedof  flesh  and  blood,  when  desired  to  consider  himself  horse- 
whipped,  does  consider  himself  borsewhipped.  Bat  this  is  not  all,  for  this  aente 
and  positif e  impreasioa  is  shared  by  eTerybody,  Just  as  he  oonstders,  all  mankind 
oonsiders.  One  man  is  of  opinion  that  ne  has  borsewhipped  somebodjr »  anothcr 
man  fülly  beüeres  that  he  has  been  horaewhipped,  and  the  wbole  world  is  prepared 
to  mkke  deporition  of  the  fiict,  thongh  nothing  of  the  kind  has  really  taken  place. 
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It  ibUows,  from  this,  that  we  are  now  in  a  podtion  to  inqniie  whether  other  cere- 
monies  eqaallj  imsuppFetsaUe,  aod  cqnaily  aa  impWasant  aa  flogging»  may  not  in 
like  manner  be  both  recogniaad  vnd  eraded  by  Ihe  same  easy,  inteUigible,  and  popu- 
lär exereiae  of  tbe  imaginatjon." 

Having  stated  that  *^  a  oonvenient  assumpüon  is  quite  as  good  as  a 
facft,  tat  tke  assumptsoft  muBi  be  «aaiiiiQOiis»''  k»  tunnoMiudy  »dds : 

**  '■owsoperior,  m  athonsand  instances,  vnntd  be  die  Operation  oftbis  imagluatltt 
ii^maiee,  m  thia  «nabake^ble  moral  beücf;  to  the  chnasy  and  eoeeatxje  Ikw% 
ftMooei  bj  tbe  vMaai  of  ParliaBBflBt  Take  aaoUlaryexttiiple.  fiowlaborio«^ 
lalMite»  and,  aller  all,  abortiv«,  is  tbe  wbckle  machinery  of  maolTcney  laws,  oom- 
parediritbtbe  pvaotice  wbich  moat  be  (rat  in  foree  wei«  tbe  System  adverted  to^ 
ettabHsbed  1  Wbst  woald  then  be  reqaired  ?  Simply  irbat  oommon  sense  neqnhrea, 
thtt  iIm  deblor  Aorid  «all  «pen  bis  creditor,  sbake  a  pane  ov<er  bia  bead,  or  n 
«■ply  packet  in  bia  fiaoe,  eseiwaoig  at  tbe  ssbbw  time  in  tbe  preaanoe  of  wtaesaai» 
"OosBider  ^oaiaotf  paidl"  tbe  oreditor  inatinotively  -admitting  diat  bebad  received 
die  last  ftitbmg,  and  the  apectators  asserting  thatthey  all  saw  die  money  pot  down." 

Haar  bow  ha  charaelerisea  that  giß»  <^  whkh  all  tbe  woiid  are  ao 
libecdli 

^AtTioegiatia^WfarsnTCmayluibly  nnion^iiiloas  aapoo^    fie  has  a  ki^  toogot 

wbicb  bangs  half  ovt  of  bis  montb,  a  long  sigbt  wbich  detects  tbe  approacb  of  a 
Tietkn,  before  be  has  tnraed  the  comer,  a  long  fiager  to  twine  round  the  button  of 
a  hifless  fistener,  and  a  sbort  memory,  irhich  canses  bim  to  Teconnnend  two  oppo- 
ähe  remefiea  lo  the  Mie  patieiit,  both  wrong  ones." 

Bot  we  mig^t  mnltiply  examples  without  end,  indicative  of  shrewd- 
sesB  of  obsenration,  feücity  of  diought,  and  jnstness  of  expresdon,  as 
weil  as  addace  iUustrations  nnmberlesa  of  orders  and  degrees  of  men : 
there  are  Jonas  Fairbrow»  the  honest,  straightforward  man  ;  theopen- 
hearted  Mrs.  Aspenall,  the  cantelons  Johmiy  Stint ;  Hoheit  Ajnber, 
**  the  man  who  had  a  repntation  for  int^gritj  f  John  Screw,  the 
hater  of  the  rieh ;  Mrs.  Dipple,  the  female  arithmetioian, — ^these  and  % 
hnndred  more  lise  at  once  to  onr  recollecftion,  a  dramaüs  permma  huge 
enongh  to  stock  the  entire  realm  of  oomedy.  One  more  extract,  and 
we  Imre  done ;  it  is  from  the  last  thing  he  wrote  in  the  **  New  Monthlj 
Hagaxme,"  (December,  1B44,)  and  is  fall  of  that  wit  and  genial  dispo* 
sitian  which  so  eminentlj  characterized  him.  Speaking  of  Ghristiaa% 
ihe  last»  poor  icHow!  he  was  destined  to  see^  he  sajs : 

'*Oae  of  tbe  channs  of  Christmaa  is  tbe  bonnty  it  bringe.  It  ia  an  old  ooastant 
distiMnifibing  eharaderistic  of  tbe  season  to  exhibit  a  sool  too  broad  and  embradng 
to  be  «rat  in  by  tbe  nairow  tboorii  eqnitable  bontidaries  of  oommeroe,  too  lavish  to 
diaowteb«art*awealtbiiitoaBoim,aiidireighitoot  iasoR^las.  It  ia  no  peiM 
faraaaat  iauaBaiai,qrforbaffBJagtieeg  tbe  cnp  —st  everiiow,  "Wlioafwaaid  «t 
GhiiatiMi,*fiBt  ean*t  yoa  take  Ad[f  a minoe-pie ?*  Tbespiritof  tbe  tlae is an- 
mdging,  bospitable,  generoos.  It  is  not  tbe  meal  of  Enoogb,  bot  the  fesdTal  of 
Ezoeas.  At  sacb  a  season  the  eommon  law  of  ddrtor  and  ca^itor  is  Kpealed. 
k  ia^gif««Bd«ake.    TVe  ainple  rak  i»' — 

*"  Thal  tbey  ehonld  gh«  wbo  bäte  the  poveTt 
Aüd  tbejr  sho^  take  wbo  eaii/ 

i4iBB tbaa  hapfiy  be  bis  mm  mar,  wba«anld  oarp  and  oavil  aC  tbe  laqge,  ine 
baantÜbl,  open-bearted,  faU-banded,  gift-scattenag  pbiloaopby  of  ChriarmaB  l" 

Bill  oor  Ufloits»  rather  Hian  oor  iadmMioB  or  Tesowoes»  warn  ns  to 
pause. 

It  will  be  a  lasting  souroe  of  satisfaction  to  us,  if  in  what  we  hai^e 
addacedy  we  have  snooeeded  ia  directiag  the  attention  of  the  public  to 
the  literary  remains  of  Laman  Blanchard.  For  onrselves,  we  can  only 
say«  with  Shenstone-* 

**  Hett!  qaanto  minus  est  com  reliqius  venari,  qnam  toi  meaiimsaer 
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THE  D'ORSAY  GALLERT. 

WITH   ▲  POKTBAIT  OF  WILLIAM  HABBISON  AINSWOBTH,  ESQ. 

Anothbb  of  ÜLOse  admirable  life-like  sketches  which  flow  so  readily 
from  the  gracefui  pencil  of  Count  D'Orsay,  reminds  us  of  a  purpose 
whioh  we  have  for  some  time  entertained  of  passing  in  review  the  long 
file  of '^counterfeit  presentments  *' by  whose  appearance  that  accom- 
plished  nobleman  has,  during  a  series  of  years,  delighted  not  only  bis 
iriendsy  but  even  as  wide  a  circle,  the  ezpectant  public  The  later 
we  approach  the  subject,  the  greater  reason  have  we  for  congratulating 
oorselves  on  not  having  sooner  made  the  attempt,  for  every  month 
since  we  first  entertained  the  idea,  has  given  to  the  world  some  fresh 
thexne  for  its  admiration.  There  must,  however,  be  a  limit  to  this 
silent  approval,  and  haying  before  us'  now  a  coUection  of  at  least  a 
hundred  portraits,  as  worthy  of  note  as  the  '^  Centurie  of  Inventions  ^ 
of  the  famous  Marquis  of  Worcester,  we  gladly  address  ourselves  to 
our  pleasant  task. 

As  far  back  as  the  days  of  Count  D'Orsay's  dawning  manhood,  a 
retrospect  exceeding  twenty  years,  the  noble  artist  gave  proof  of  bis 
skill  in  portraiture,  in  bis  likeness  of  Lord  Byron.  Multiplied  as  the 
portraits  of  the  great  poet  have  been,  there  is  not  one  amongst  the 
many  that  conveys  to  us  so  distinct  an  image  of  what  he  was,  as  this 
delicate  but  faithf ul  sketch.  The  lofty  brow,  the  deeply  searching  eye, 
the  Short  cunred  upper  lip,  the  arched  mouth,  and  the  firm  but  almost 
feminine  contour  of  the  countenance,  display  unerring  tokens  of  the 
passionSy  and  the  powers  of  the  mind  that  o  er  informed  the  tenement 
of  day.  It  is  one  of  those  heads  that  at  onee  reveal  the  character  of 
the  original  in  the  vigour  and  fidelity  with  which  the  leadine  expres- 
sion  has  been  rendered;  and  in  this  evidence  alone  of  Count  D'Oreay's 
genius,  we  behold  one  of  the  many  reasons  that  justified  Lord  Byron's 
imqualified  admiration  of  bis  abilities. 

For  nearly  ten  years  the  skilful  band  of  Count  D'Orsay  gave  no  für- 
ther  sign  of  its  cunning  to  the  world;  whatever  was  done  during  the 
interval  has  not  yet  seen  the  light,  and  indeed  it  is  a  question  whether 
the  agremens  of  a  Paris  life  would  have  admitted  of  an  Identification 
with  art  so  personal  as  London  has  allowed.  If  this  be  so,  for  onee  we 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  our  duller  capital,  though  even  here  we  can- 
not  but  marvel  at  the  industry  that  has  found  time  to  snatch  from  plea- 
snre,  and  dedicate  to  art,  so  many  valuable  hours. 

Since  the  period  when  Count  D'Orsay  became  the  observed  of  all 
observers  in  this  great  metropolis,  dating,  as  well  as  our  recoUection 
aerves  us,  from  the  year  1832,  bis  artistical  ability  has  not  been  suf- 
fered  to  Ue  dormant.  He  has  sucoessively  enridied  the  gallery  that 
bears  bis  name  with  the  portraits  of  the  fair,  the  noble,  ^  the  leamed, 
and  the  highly-güled;  the  statesman,  the  poet,  the  wit,  the  beauty,  the 
^lilosopher,  shme  like  stars  in  the  firmament  of  bis  creation : 

"  lUnstre  snono 
£  di  nome  magnificio,  e  di  eose," 

and  he,  who,  in  after  days,  would  seek  to  know  the  bnghtest  names  in 
the  early  annals  of  Victoria's  reign,  need  only  tum  the  pages  which  now 
lie  open  before  us. 
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tktxt  CQfDMs  the  othcr  **  gcmtilk  MuguMte»*  Mi»  Ponrer,  deeked 
wilh  innoeeBoe  snd  ampKcily,  «nd  ckuniDg  poetMl  afi&ily  witb«*- 

**  The  gern  so  pure  and  fiur, 
Which  a£>Te  all  eise  is  liuMd^ 


*nie  Baroness  de  Calabrella  foUows,  her  fine  features  "beaming  mtih 
benevolenee,  of  wiiom  it  maj  l)e  sdd, 

**  Fair,  kind,  «nd  trve,  teTeoAea  tircd  aUsMb 
"Which  three  tili  now,  newer  kept  seat  in  one.** 

Last  of  aU,  we  gase  upon  Ite  nobk  feiitiires  and  Instran  dazk  eyes 
«f  tfae  daag^ter  S[  tbe  homae  of  GiAianKmt,  tbe  wajeaätt  Coriaaiide 
AintjaHnw?  Laonioey  Couatesa  of  Taidoenrille.  Jt  is  «iadarad»  m  iJba 
'*  Instütites  4tf  Menü,"  that  ^  the  naniea  of  vomen  ahanid  l>e  agvee- 
able,  soft,  clear,  captiyating  the  fancj,  auspiciona,  ending  w  kng 
vowels,  resembling  words  of  benedictioii,"  and,  im  tka  name  of  Lady 
Tankerville»  we  have  all  the  Oriental  reqvaites,  ^hile  in  her  lovelj 
countenance,  we'  trace  not  onlj  ber  own  boutj,  but  that  which»  in  the 
oourse  of  nature,  muat  reoal  it  to  the  world  wfaen  her  star  of  life  has 
set.  Count  D'QrBaj  atist  be  estoemed  a  fertoMUte  man,  from  the  fact 
alone  of  hafing  been  the  limner  of  tiiese  seren  für  faces. 

Our  purpose  is  now  to  deal  with  the  arraj  of  manlj  lineaments 
wlüeh  kte  bas  naräudlod. 

His  own  Portrait  is  the  first  that  greets  us.  It  is  aocorate  ifi  o«t* 
line,  though  deficient  in  the  Tivadtj  and  inteUigence  which  so  strongly 
characterize  the  featnres  of  the  original,  nor  is  this  defect  altogether 
removed  in  two  sabseqnent  efibrts.  Tbe  great  difficnlty  to  be  OTer- 
come  in  sitting  for  one's  picture,  is  tbe  «onsdovsness  of  dtting,  and 
this  becomes  an  impossibility  wben  tbe  painter  sits  to  himself.  Hence 
that  fi^edom  of  touch  is  absent  in  bis  own  portrail,  which, 


**L«fga«g  MuiwB'saU  Bio  the  am, 
His  libeod  haad  doth  giTe  to  every  ooe." 

Döring  tbe  earlier  yeara  of  his  self-npöeed  agreeable  aYDcation, 
Connt  D'Orsay's  sk«tehes  of  bis  friends  were  few  and  ftr  between. 

In  tbe  year  18S2,  appeared  llie  first  of  tbe  seriea— -die  portraits  of 
tbe  late  Mr.  Cndar  Fergnsson — a  good,  cbiracteristic  fikenesB,  thoogh 
tbe  litiM^grapfenc  impresaon  is  ratbar  diin;  and  that  of  tbe  faite  Oaptain 


In  1833,  followed  tbe  late  Sir  Harry  Goodridce,  the  Marquis 
Ck>njngham,  and  the  Bigfai  Hon.  Gooige  Stevens  Byng.  The  first  is 
a  faithfol  resemblance  of  the  mild  and  amiaUe  banmet,  so  well  known 
in  the  sporting  world,  wbo  beqneatbed  lus  name  and  lai^e  fortune  to 
a  worthy  successor ;  tiie  seeond  does  bardj  justice  to  the  bandsome 
original;  and  .tbe  tbird  rooals,  witb  ai^iant  aoeuracy,  features 
familiär  to  those  wbo  frecpient  "  the  Corner,"  or  bow  to  tbe  decrees 
of  tbe  rulers  of  the  turf. 

Five  aketcbas  appeared  in  1834.  Lord  Durbam,  pale»  dioag^tfal, 
and  sarere;  Sv  W.  Maasey  Stanley,  tbe  Hon.  John  Fonaooby,  Ooknd 
John  Lyster,  and  anotber,  whom  wo  bave  Ibrgotten, 

In  1835,  the  noble  artist  had  leisure  for  only  one  aketch— tbat  of 
Lord  Lyndhorst,  the  piofound  cbaracter  of  wboae  ^  disceming  eyes  " 
and  searching  expression  be  bas  given  witb  the  utmost  trutfi;  nor 

•  «  Ia  BCaiconite,"  the  Pwl 
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was  he  moch  more  prolifio  in  the  foUowing  year,  the  onlj  portrait8 
beiog  those  of  the  gay  and  gallant  Lincoln  Stanhope,  and  the  dnxk^ 
mjaterioua  Trekwnej,  whoae  attributes  were  fuUj  rendered. 

To  these  snooeeded,  in  1837,  the  poitraits  of  Mr.  Charles  Standish, 
that  worthj  pillar  of  Üie  Opera;  Mr.  George  Herbert,  *'  a  jonth  more 
glitlering  äian  a  birth-night  bean;''  the  cheerful  and  good-natnred  Lord 
Canterbury;  and  Sir  Edward  Lytton  Bolwer,  whose  name  is  imperish- 
ably  united  with  the  literature  of  hia  country,  and  whoee  virtues  will 
M^e  in  men's  memories  as  long  aa  kindness  of  heart,  nobility  of  sonl, 
and  openness  of  band,  are  held  in  the  world's  estimation. 

Bnt  tfiree  sketdies  were  produoed  in  1838.  Mr.  Home  Purves, 
Lord  Allen,  and  Mr.  Albany  Fonblanqne;  the  last  a  likeness  as  to  fea- 
tore  only ;  the  sparkle  of  the  eye,  the  ^ay  of  the  month,  and  the 
molnlity  of  feature»  expressive  of  the  wit  that  Inrks  within,  being  left, 
m  a  great  degree,  to  the  Imagination. 

For  the  next  four  years,  Count  D'Orsay  was  indefatigable ;  and 
during  this  period,  he  prodnced  some  of  bis  best  portraits,  a  greater 
fiustlity  of  band  bdng  now  distinctiy  apparent.  A  dozen  names  figure 
in  1839.  Lord  Liehfield,  the  Antony  of  the  torf,  whose  Actinm  was 
Cfockford's,  and  Prince  Loms  Napoleon,  whose  Waterioo  was  the 
beach  at  Bonlogne;  the  accomplished  Lord  Jocelyn;  the  benevolent 
Lord  Dndley  Stuart,  the  eamest  advocate  of  humanity  and  foe  to  op- 
pression;  the  witty  Theodore  Hook;  the  imaginative  Walter  Savage 
Ludor;  Jerdan,  ^e  friend  of  all  who  stmggle  in  the  thomy  way  of 
Hteratnre;  the  bandsome  Alfred  Montgomery;  die  poetical  Monckton 
Milnea;  the  eloqnent  Oarlyle,  whose  fantasy  it  is  so  dl  to  pnt  bis 
reader — 

**  la  desperate  hope  of  undentanding  hun," 

and  who,  like  Sir  Christopher,  in  "  The  Ordinary,"  refuses  "  to  be 
oonceived  of  base  mechanics;"  the  energetic  Sheridan  Knowles,  whose 
genius  speaks  in  every  lineament;  and  the  light-hearted,  lamented 
Tpone  Power,  who  once  was  wont  to  move  us  all  to  Uraghter,  but 
whose  pleasant  memoxy  now  is  dimmed  by  tears. 

The  year  1840  witnessed  the  grealest  number  of  sketches  from 
Connt  D'Chrsay^s  peneil — no  less  uan  seventeen  in  all,  and  chiefly 
among  the  fiower  of  the  aristocracy.  Here  we  see  the  gay  and  gallant 
Earl  of  Chesterfield,  whose  bknd  and  refined  features  prodaim  bim 
no  nnworthy  descendant  of  the  best  bred  man  of  a  well-bred  age. 

"  Boanteoot  B«aafort,  the  inirror  of  all  eourtesy," 

and  bis  son,  the  gallant  Lord  Woroester,  who  seems  by  bis  noble  bear- 
ing  destined  to  revive  the  chivalrous  glory  of  bis  house,  and,  like  the 
hero  of  bis  native  Monmonth, 

**Qnot  this  latter  sge  with  noble  deeds." 

Here  also  are,  Lords  Alfred  Paget,  Errol,  Maidstone,  FItaharris, 
Normanby,  and  Cantelope;  Messrs.  Aiison,  Stuart  Wortley,  Forester, 
Gfefüle,  and  Macdonald  —  gksses  of  fashion  all ;  the  sportsman, 
Isted;  the  comedian,  Dowton,  the  clever  Guthrie,  and  the  musical 
marvel,  Liszt. 

In  1841  shine  forth  the  names  of  Marryat  and  Charles  Dickens, 
both  tmtbful  portraits,  and  consequently  füll  of  character  ;  and  to  this 
series  belong  the  Earls  of  Pembroke  and  Wilton — ^the  latter  sketched 
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with  barelj  eufficient  vigour ;  the  late  Marquis  of  HastingSy  aad  the 
late  Lord  Fowerscourt ;  Sir  Hemy  and  Mc,  Edmond  St.  John  Mild- 
maj,  the  Prinee  of  Polkas,  while  yet  they  possessed  the  chann  of 
novelty ;  the  astute  Matuscevic,  of  diplomatic  as  well  as  sporting 
'Cdebrity ;  the  skilful  Crampton ;  the  handsome  Augustus  Villiers  ;  and 
the  singularly-striking  and  universally  recognised  Greorge  WombwelL 

In  1842,  the  Hst  exhibits  greater  Tariety.  Conspicuous  for  bis  fine 
features  and  the  dignity  of  bis  appearance,  is  the  venerable  Marquis 
Wellesley ;  and  forcibly  contrasting  with  European  costume  and 
aspect,  the  thoughtful  countenance  of  Dwarkanauth  Tf^ore  Stands  out 
in  strong  relief.  The  Duke  de  Guiche,  the  Comte  de  Grammonty 
M.  Louis  de  Noailles,  Count  Kielmansegge,  and  Count  Valentine 
Esterbazy,  represent  the  nobility  of  the  Continent ;  while  England's 
aristoeracy  are  figured  in  Lord  Ossulston,  the  youthful  Marquis  of 
Worcester, — ^the  Hon.  William  Cowper,  the  Hon.  Captain  Bous, 
Captain  Mountjoy  Martyn,  and  the  gallant  Sir  Willoughby  Cotton. 
Science  also  finds  her  representative  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Quin. 

The  numbers  decrease  in  the  following  year, — ^Messrs.  Spalding  and 
Charles  Gore,  the  leamed  Dr.  Currie,  the  wild  and  melancholy  D'Ar- 
lincourt,  poor  Frank  Sheridan,  and  the  eloquent  Berryer,  comprising 
the  whole;  and  if  the  year  that  is  past  exhibits  still  fewer,  the  interest 
which  attaches  to  the  portraits  that  belong  to  it  is  perhaps  of  a  higher 
Order.  We  reckon  only  four  in  this  category:  the  handsome  and 
witty  Charles  Sheridan,  who  well  sustains  the  reputation  of  his  raoe; 
Eugene  Sue,  the  head  and  front  of  modern  French  literature;  the 
heroic  Marquis  of  Anglesea,  worthy  of  the  bard's  eulogium,  for  the 
graces  of  his  horsemanship  : 

**  Well  could  he  ride,  and  often  Inen  wonld  say — 
The  horse  his  metüe  from  his  rider  takes  ;** 

and  last,  not  least,  William  Harrison  Ainsworth,  the  subject  of  Count 
D'Orsay's  latest  sketch. 

This  last  portrait  is  now  before  the  reader,  who  haply  may  himself 
be  able  to  judge  of  its  truth.  For  obvious  reasons  we  shall  decline 
offering  an  opinion  upon  the  likeness;  but  as  a  work  of  art,  the  sketch 
unquestionably  deservcs  a  high  place  in  Count  D'Orsay's  coUection. 

Of  late,  Count  D'Orsay  has  devoted  himself  to  oil-painting  ;  and  if 
we  may  be  permitted  to  refer  to  Performances,  as  yet  seen  only  by  his 
friend%  we  would  cite,  as  instances  of  his  extraordinary  success  in 
this  line,  a  noble  portrait  of  his  late  father ;  another  of  himself, 
coloured  in  a  style  worthy  of  Titian;  and  a  third  of  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst^  which  promises,  when  finished,  to  be  the  best  portrait  of  the 
chancellor. 

In  the  sister  art  of  modeUing,  the  accomplished  Count  has  displayed 
equal  skill ;  and  we  propose  on  an  early  occasion  to  recur  to  his 
productions.  Meantime,  we  may  mention  that  a  pair  of  equestrian 
statuettes  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Kapol^n,  recently  com- 
pleted,  are  perfect  gems,  and  need  only  to  be  seen  to  be  universally 
admired. 
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ANOTHER  ANECDOTE  OR  TWO  OF  "  OLD  TOWNSEND.** 

BT   THE   AÜTHOB   OF    ''MOBNINGS   IN   BOW   STBEET." 

John  Townsend  was  not  a  man  to  be  easilj  forgotten,  even  bj  the 
tboughtless  many,  who  onlj  saw  him  strutting  about  the  rojal  palaoes 
on  gala-days  as  one  having  aathoritj  to  be  there — ^with  hat  aside». 
bright  flaxen  wig,  well  brushed  blue  ooat,  and  glanciug  cane  shonldered, 
fire-lock  fashion — handirg  thrice-feathered  ladies  from  their  carriages, 
throngh  the  vestibnle  to  the  grand  stair-case ;  reboking  obstropalus 
coachmen  ;  admoniahing  powdered  footmen  not  to  be  drunk  when 
called ;  advising  Grand  Commanders  of  the  Bath  to  stride  up  three 
atairs  at  once,  and  "look  sharp"  lest  thej  should  be  thrown  oui  rf  tum; 
and,  in  a  voioe  of  three-man-power  commanding  the  constables  to  '*  be 
alive»  and  look  about  'em/'  He  will  not  easilj  be  forgotten  bj  those 
who  hare  Seen  him  on  such  "  grand  occaaions  "  as  these,  and  less  easily 
by  those  who  maj  have  observed  him,  in  bis  leisure  hours,  sauntering 
on  the  sunnj  side  of  Pall-Mall  perchance,  or  on  the  Steps  of  the  Trea- 
sury,  or  in  the  Admiralty  court-yard,  or  on  the  Tory  side  of  St.  James's 
<tii^-now  doling  out  moral  n^^  andvirtuoos  persuasivesto  some 
over-bold  Chevalier  d'industrie,  or  uttering  solemn  wamings  to  some 
nnripened  pickpocket,  and  now  in  fiiendly  chat  with  a  magistrate  or 
a  minister  of  State  on  some  passing  erent  of  the  day,  or  pouring  por- 
tentous  whisperings  into  the  listening  ears  of  a  Rojnd  Duke. 

But  let  who  will  folget  him,  John  Townsend  was  imquestionably  a 
universal  genius — equally  at  home  among  the  cadgers  and  cracksmen  of 
Saint  Giles'sor  the  courtiers  andcoxcombs  of  St.  James's,  and  welcome 
everywhere — ^in  the  back  slums  of  Seven  Dials,  in  the  sordid  hut  of 
poverty  ;  in  the  private  cabinet  of  the  minister ;  in  the  gilded  saloon» 
of  the  aristocracy,  or  in  the  closet  of  the  sovereign.  He  was  welcome 
everywhere,  for  he  "  knew  what  was  whcU^  and  who  was  toho,"  and 
that  is  more  than  one  man  in  a  thousand  can  say  for  himself,  albeit  it 
IS  a  spedes  of  knowledge,  every  man — ay,  and  every  toaman,  too— is 
especially  desirous  of  acquiring. 

Moreover,  John  Townsend,  to  use  a  grandiloquism  much  in  vogoe 
with  the  biographers,  was  "  the  archiiect  of  his  own  fortune  ;"  for, 
although  his  venerable  coal-whipping  papa  had  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  fortune  in  a  very  unlikely  locality — to  wit,  in  the  coal-shed  of  a 
prison,  he  himself  raised  it  up,  step  by  Step,  and  floor  by  floor,  until 
he  found  himself  ai  harne  in  a  palaeey  with  kings  and  princes  for  his 
auditors  and  lord-chanceilors  for  his  hail-fellows  !  In  piain  English, 
althongh  he  began  life  as  a  dirty  little  shoe-black  and  cinder-sifter  in 
**  his  Majesty*s  jail  of  Newgate,"  he  went  up  and  up  continually,  until 
he  became  a  useful  and  rcspected  appendage  of  his  Majesty's  paiaces 
at  Westminster  and  Windsor  !  And  this  he  did,  not  by  his  **  lammg," 
as  he  himself  confessed,  for  he  ''  never  had  no  heady-cation ;"  but  he 
did  it,  as  **  another  great  man,"  the  renowned  millionaire  Bothschüd, 
used  to  say  of  himself — ^he  "  did  it  all  simply  by  the  blessing  of  Grod  and 
a  little  common  sense!"  And  he  died  at  last,  füll  of  years,  honours, 
and  three  per  cent.  consols,  a  portly  round  man  of  three  score  and  ten, 
leaving  a  disconsolate  widow  to  moum  his  departure  from  the  surface 
of  this  breathing  world. 

And  shall  such  a  man  be  shovelled  away  into  the  dust,  as  *'  a  fellow  ^ 
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of  DO  mark  or  Ukeühood,"  with  no  further  reoord  than  the  ^*  JBRcjacet 
John  Totensend/*  inscribed  on  bis  grave-stone?  Forbid  it,  Mr. 
Editor  !  and  allow  me  '^  to  keep  his  memorj  alive,  although  hlmself  be 
deady"  by  jotting  down  a  few  cbaracteristic  anecdotes  of  Townsend  and 
his  timesy  aa  I  oocasionallj  received  them  dtber  firom  the  Townsend 
himselfy  in  propria  penonoy  or  from  magistrates,  and  othera,  who 
looked  upon  John  Townsend  as  <'  a  great  curiosity." 

JOHN  TOWNSSMD  AXD  THE   POLICE« 

When  Townsend  first  emerged  firom  Newgate,  wherein  he  had 
rapidly  risen  from  the  dmdgery  of  shoe-black  in  ordinaxy  to  the  high 
and  onerous  Station  of  principal  tumkey,  he  left  it  to  become  one  of  tfaat 
redonbtable  eorps,  *^  The  six  prindpid  officers  of  the  Public  Office, 
Bow  Street,"  a  corps  selected  from  äie  great  body  of  the  then  constabu- 
lary,  for  their  snperior  intdügence,  activity,  and  vigilance. 

'*  Well,  Mr.  Townsend,**  said  the  magistrate  who  admitted  him  to 
that  honour,  "  you  have  spent  most  of  yonr  time  httherto  in  Newgate, 
I  beüeve  ?" 

^'  In  Noogate,  your  worships  ;**  replied  the  Townsend  ;  and  there- 
npon  the  foUowing  laoonic  oolloquy  ensued  : 

**  And  wliat  did  you  leam  there  ?" 

"  To  be  'cnte  and  keep  my  own  Council,  yonr  worship." 

**  And  how  did  you  üke  Newgate  ?" 

"  Yery  well,  your  worship,  only  there  wasn't  mudiroom  for  a  man's 
talents  to  blossem  there." 

"  Ay,  very  likely.  But  you  were  not  a  tutjikey  the  whole  of  the 
time  you  were  there  ?" 

"  No,  your  worship  ;  when  I  was  a  young  diap,  I  was  a  yalley 
to  the  people  what's  shut  up  there." 

'*  Ay,  so  I  have  heard  ;  and  in  that  capacity  you  paid  the  most  par- 
ticular  attention  to  the  worst  among  them,  I  have  been  told." 

"Your  worship,  I always  endearoured  to  do  my dooty,  and  I  always 
Gonsidered  that  when  a  man  was  ordered  to  die  for  the  good  of  his 
country,  he  ought  to  be  tumed  out  for  that  purpose  as  decent  as  pos« 
sible,  if  only  in  respect  to  the  awful  ceremony  and  the  credit  of  the 
prison,  your  worship.  So  I  did  give  his  coat  an  extra  brush  or  two, 
and  put  a  better  polish  on  his  shoes  ;  but  there  was  never  no  complaint 
against  me  for  that  ?" 

^*  Complaint !  I  should  think  not  In  my  opinion  your  conduct  was  veiy 
kind  and  considerate,  and  Idare  say  even  the  condemned  thought  so  r 

'<  Why,  your  worship,  when  a  man  is  going  a  long  journey  like  tliat^ 
he  has  but  iittle  time  to  think  of  anything  but  the  Start ;  but  some  of 
them  have  thank*d  me  kindly,  and  others  have  said,  "  Oh,  bother  ! 
what's  the  use  ?"* 

His  worship  smiled  sadly,  and,  having  given  the  Townsend  some 
private  advice  and  Instructions  touching  his  new  duties,  he  dismissed 
him  to  his  fellows. 

JOHN  TOWNSEND,  FBTEB  PINDAB,  ÄND  KING  GEORGE  THE  THIBD. 

Soon  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  ever-to-be-remembered  French  re* 
volution  in  ninety-one,  and  when  "  red  bot  roaring  Jacobinism,"  at 
home  here,  was  almost  frightening  England  from  its  propriety,  John 
Townsend  received  a  sudden  and  very  extraordinary  elevation,  for, 
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from  thft  iMBlile  oeeopatkiii  of  a  ploddis^  pttSfiftdüng  Bow-street 
dfioer»  hft  was  9t  onea  elevated  to  the  liigh  and  ioqpKwtamt  post  of  pri- 
Tate  priyjr-Goiincillor  aad  pevsoaal  proteetor  of  tbair  most  gtadoasi 
auyasticfl^  King  Creofge  the  Thürd  and  Qaeea  Chadotte»  of  bleaeed 
laaPCTj — ^^'apoat,.''  aBJoImTQwiifleiidr«aaarkedy  whidi seilt hiitt*'siiip 
iip  to  the  top  of  the  tree  in  the  twinkling  of  a  broomstidL  I" 

Tkeir  mii^eslieft  aft  that  tiaie  reaided  prineipaUj  at  Windsoc  Casde^ 
and  thej  (die  Queen  e^edaUj)  were  suifering  much  alana  at  th« 
fbrioQS  repdbücan  effianreseenoe  ezeited  amongst  tke  P^^ri^  generaUjTy 
and  the  fre%aeat  appearanee  of  wi^i€rious4ooki»gf  stra^ferg-  in  and 
about  Windsat  Casäe  and  its  preeiBcts — ^insomudi  that  the  govem- 
ment  thought  it  necessary  that  their  mi^tie»  ahoiild.  haYO  the  constant 
posoaal  protection  of  some  oi  the  most  vigiknt  and  experienoed 
police  officers,  and  Townsend,  with  two  or  three  of  his  conurades  oa 
the  Boir-«treet  establiakment  were  forthwith  appointed  to  this  oaerous 
aad  fiomevhaft  deücate  serriee« 

The  iqfipointmeQt»  kowever»  excitad  muc^  mirth  among  the  rampaat 
lepoMicans  e£  London,  and  it  was  instantij  "  immortaliaed "  by  that 
Ter/  pkjfol  poet»  Peter  Pindar,  (aäas  Doetor  Wolcot,)  in  '^  an  Ode  to 
Meadeors  Townsend,  Maemannfii  and  Zealons,  thief-takers^  and  at«» 
tendaats  on  their  M^esties."  From  which  "  Ode^''  take  the  foUow- 
ing  specimen : — 

**  What  a  bright  thoofflit  in  George  and  Cbartotte, 
Vfho,  to  escape  eacn  imked  Tanet, 

And  disappoint  Tom  Paiae'«  dialoyal  Ofev, 
Fized  on  MacmanuM^  Towtutnd,  Zeahiu, 
Detigfatfol  Company,  delicioas  fellows, 

To  poiBt  «Ol;  cvery  aünote»  mko  is  who  t 

**  To  hoctla  from  before  their  noble  graoea, 
Rascah  with  ül-Iookinff  designing  faces^ 

Where  treason,  muraer,  and  säition  dwell ; 
To  gi^e  the  lifo  ii^-^rj  Newgate  wretch, 
To  fay  who  next  the  &tal  cord  shall  Stretch — 

The  flweet  hiatoriaas  of  the  panatTe  oeUl 

**  Laajrh  the  loud  world,  and  let  it  hiugh  agam, 
The  great  of  Windaor  shall  the  laugh  disdoin. 
In  days  of  yore,  dnll  days,  insipid  things, 

Kings  trasted  oal^r  to  a  paople's  hm — 

Bat  modern  times  in  poÜtioa  improve, 
Aad  Bow-sTAKET  auNXEBS  are  the  shielda  of  kings.** 

Whilst  Peter  was  concocting  his  Ode,  John  Townsend  and  bis  col- 
leagues  were  baving  audicnce  of  the  king  and  queen,  in  the  librarj 
of  Windsor  Castle ;  at  which  audience  (as  I  have  been  told  by  one 
who  was  presentX  John  Townsend  was  distinguished  above  his  feUows, 
— for  John  had  always  a  knack  of  *'  putting  himself  forward,"  aud  so 
taking  one  strido  in  front  of  his  co-mates,  he  made  his  salaam  witk 
auch  an  air,  that  his  majesty»  intentlj  looking  at  him  through  his 
lanette,  hastily  demanded-^ 

"  Who— who  are  youf* 

**  I  am  Townsend — at  your  miyestj's  good  serTice,"  repUed  John^ 
with  another  profoond  obeisance. 

''Townsend  eh?  Good  fellowy  Townsend,  they  teil  me.  Good 
fellow— ebj  Townsend  ?" 
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**  YeSf  please  jour  majesty,'*  modesüj  replied  the  Townsend. 

^'Hah! — ^I  thoaght  so— -sharp,  eh? — ^sharp  and  steadj-- and  lojal, 
eh? — Bing  God  Save  the  King— eh,  Townsend?" 

**  Yoor  gracious  majestj,  I  never  had  no  yoice  for  singing,  bat  I 
can  praif  God  Save  the  King— anef  /  doy"  was  John's  solemn  and 
courtierly  reply. 

<<  Hah!  good  fellow,  Townsend;  praj,  praj — that  will  do.  No  Toice 
for  singing,  eh? — sharp  eye,  though — ^very  ediarp!'' 

As  his  milpfBty  said  this,  he  called  the  qneen's  attention  to  "  that 
gharp,  Sharp  eye,"  on  which  John  particularly  prided  himself. 

Whereupon  her  nuyesty  was  pleased  to  remark :  "  Mr.  Townsend 
will  have  occasion  for  sharp  eyes  here,'" 

"  Yes,  yes,"  rejoined  the  hing — "  very  good,  venr  good!  Sharp  eyes, 
eh,  Townsend?    Keep  'em  open — ^keep  *em  open! 

It  was  on  occasion  of  this  royal  audience  that  Townsend  first  con- 
tracted  that  extraordinary  vnnk  of  the  eye,  which  ever  after  dis- 
tinguished  him,  for  in  backing  himself  out  from  the  royal  presence,  and 
tuming  round  to  descend  the  stairs,  he  winked  his  eye  at  himself,  as 
who  should  say,  "  It's  all  rights  John!"  And  he  repeated  the  wink  so 
frequently  during  the  remainder  of  that  proud  day,  that  the  mnscles  of 
his  cheek  acquired  a  peculiar  fadlity  of  winking  whenever  he  wished 
to  wink,  and  that  was  not  seldom. 

What  he  thought  of  Peter  Pindar  and  his  ^'  Ode,"  will  appear  by 
the  foUowing  coUoquy,  which  took  place  two  or  three  days  aller  the 
royal  audience  above  mentioned  :«^ 

[ScENE — ^the  North  Terrace  of  Windsor  Castle.  Time — eight  o'clock 
in  the  moming.  Weathbr — ^fine  and  sunshiny.  Enteb  John 
Townsend,  with  his  hat  cocked  on  one  side  and  his  cane  shoul- 
dered,  promenading  the  Terrace,  and  occasionally  looking  down 
upon  Bamsbottom's  Brewery  with  '^  supreme  contempt."  To 
BIM,  enter  one  of  the  royal  Equerries.] 

Royal  Equerby. — Grood  morning,  Mr.  Townsend. 

John  Townsend. — (Touching  his  hat.) — G^d  moming,  sir.  The 
heck'ry  in  waiting,  I  believe? 

KoYAL  EauERRY. — Thc  samc.  Well,  I  see,  Mr.  Townsend,  that 
rogue,  Peter y  has  been  immortalizing  you  in  an  Ode! 

John  Townsend. — ^What*s  a  Node? 

BoTAL  Equerrt. — Oh!  an  Ode,  you  know,  is  a  string  of  vcrses — a 
poem — a  sort  of  song.     You  know  Peter,  don't  you  ? 

John  Townsend. — ^No  doubt  of  it,  for  it's  my  dooty  to  know  every- 
body.  Let  me  see — ^Peter — ^Peter — Peter!  I  can't  call  him  to  mind 
just  nowl     What  sort  of  a  chap  is  he? 

Royal  Equerry. — (Laughing.) — ^Ton  my  soul,  I  don't  know;  for  I 
never  saw  the  chap,  as  you  call  him.  But  he's  a  well-known  man;  I 
thought  ererybody  knew  Peter  Pindar ! 

John  Townsend. — (Thoughtfully.) — Is  he  any  relation  to  the 
Pindars  of  Wakefleld?    They're  a  very  bad  lot,  I  believe. 

Royal  Equerry. — (Laughing  again.) — That's  a  question  I  can't 
answer,  but  I  should  rather  think  not. 

John  Townsend. — And  so  he's  been  mortle-izing  me,  has  he  ? 

Royal  Euüerry. — Yes,  he's  been  trying  to  raise  a  laugh  against 
you  and  your  comrades  here. 
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JoHM  TowMSEND.— Hah!  Well»  FIl  morde-ize  Atm  if  ever  I  drop 
upon  him;  and  then  FU  liave  the  laugh  agaiiist  hinty  I  guess,  (winking 
lus  right  eye,  sigmficantly.) 

Royal  Equerbt.— Hl  teil  you  what  he  says  about  your  being  here, 
if  I  can  recollect  it    Let  me  see.    Oh !  he  says: 

"  In  days  of  yore, 
Kings  tmstä  only  to  a  neojpk^s  love; 
Bat  modern  times  in  politici  improTe, 
And  Baw  Street  Rmuur»  are  tfae  gottfds  of  kings." 

John  Townsend. — A  people*8  love!  My  granny  in  a  bandboz! 
No  doubt,  everybody  does  love  the  king,  (lifting  his  hat  very  high,  and 
glancing  up  at  the  Windows  of  the  royal  dormitory ;)  but,  if  one 
precious  blackguard  among  them  watches  his  opportonity  to  pop  a 
bullet  into  a  kiog,  how  is  apeopl^s  love  to  stop  thatJ — ^you  'd  as  good 
try  to  stop  a  mad  cat  with  a  couple  o'  cobwebs!  And  when  the  black« 
goard's  buUet  has  done  its  work,  all  that  a  peoplis  love  can  do  in  the 
jnatter,  is  to  hang  the  blackguard  and  sniviü  for  the  king! 

BoTAL  Eqübrry. — You  grow  quite  eloquent,  Mr.  Townsend ;  but 
don*t  speak  so  loud — ^youll  be  overheard. 

John  Townsend. — Oh,  because  Fve  no  palience!  Apeoph^s  tove, 
indeed!  And  so  this  Feter,  as  you  call  him,  now  prates  about  a 
people^s  lovey  does  he? 

BoTAL  EauERRT.*-Ay,  docs  he;  but  why  are  you  so  angry,  Mr. 
Townsend? 

John  Townsend. — ^Angry!  Tm  not  angry — not  I;  only,  I  was  just 
going  to  say,  111  be  bound  this  Mr.  Feter  What's-his-name  is  either  a 
prig  *  or  a  peterman;f  but  now  I  see  he's  only  a  reglar  bom  donkey  t 

BoTAL  EauERRT. — Ha!  ha!  ha!    Well,  good  moming. 

John  Townsend. — Good  moming  to  you^  sir,  (winking  his  eye  at 
himself.) 

[Exeunt  difierent  ways — ^the  Equerry  to  his  toilette,  and  the  Town- 
send to  his  traps.^] 


MARCH. 

BT    EDMUND    OIXIER. 


Mabch  his  retarn'd ;  ind  now  the  paisionate  blast 
Speakf  like  a  tnunpet  in  the  forest  bongha, 
And,  by  its  stern,  resistless  presence,  p&nghf 

The  panting  sea  into  abysses  Yast 

Yet,  thongh  thy  fiiee  at  first  seems  grim,  thon  hast 
Nnmberless  beaaties,  Mareh ;  for  now  is  foond, 
Lyinc  like  drops  of  snnlight  on  the  groond, 

Hymen^  own  flower;  and,  when  storms  are  ptat, 

Those  prophets  of  the  sommer,  violets  bloe, 
Clnster  like  stars ;  and  oowäip  bnds  nnfold 
Their  crimson-freekled  ums  cn  pallid  ^Id ; 

And  throngi  of  leaTes  Start  forth  i  and  nng-dores  coo 
A  Inlling  melody ;  and,  bUthe  and  bold, 

The  bee  begtns  his  pilgrimage  anew. 

*  A  piekpocket 

JA  snatehcr  of  Ingnge  from  traveUers*  carriages. 
Traps^thief-catcEers.    In  piain  EngUsh--**  to  his  brother  oAccrs.** 

TOL.  vn.  R 


TBAPPEB'S  BEIDE.« 

|Inct  a  species  among  men  as  thc  huntisg-tigor 

Loe.     With  hi?  fringed  decr-skin  frock,  legginge, 

'fceai's  für,  tUc  whole  Jlyer^ilficil  bj  \  iukiuä  Limt- 

j.-  h  thc  beau-ideal  of  man  as  a  hunting  animaL 

lf|äl!Dn  Irving  lia\c  nude  us  acquainteil  with  various 

^  JBuB,  üf  whjcli  Mwrjat  has  jso  givcii  a  graphic 

!i||K  ;  auJ  Mr.  rercy  St.  John  Las  uiidirtakeii,  and 

Jnleiv  II?  how  tlic  trappcr  can  ma  an  Indian  bride. 

^^grcnt  prairior,  whicli  strutoh  away  far  bejond 

""uMssippi,  fiong  thc  fuot  of  ihe  Rocky  Ifountaina, 

Jd  by  ihe  numerous  iribuutrics  of  ttie  Aikaasiß 

•cservcä,  onEocIablo  bear-huntcr  of 

o  Canadian  di?ti-icts,  tln.'  settler  ad- 

i^JSiSI'B^I^^^  ^'"^  Indian  reccdcs,  and  a.-  crcck  and  forest, 

BajBlS'rHtB^Ofer,  prcäent  llLcmselrcs  for  locatioo.     Hiu  Cnna- 

•S'^S'VjfSPB'iSf'"^'   ^°^  ^°^''-   gCIK^^^y   (lwi;lls    upou   ttc    OUt- 

^  H  'fi  ^^9^nf '"  advoncc  üf  thesc  pionecring  BettlemeDt.'^. 

Jjlhe  piuirie,  or  wildcnicäs — Ai-abiaii-litc — h  upon 
~iP,  that  the  hunter  mores  far  in  advance  of  the 
I)  eouic  isolatcJ  fort,  »hieb  is  also  u  link  in  the 
5u  carriod  oii  in  the  fame  wild  ilistrict«,  acrost;  the 
Qexican  and  Oii:gon  tuiiitoriL^.  In  the  summer 
_.  „o  ,5„  _  T.-SsSK'ft^''  flloue,  takca  his  Jeparturc  for  thc  niountains^ 
r^ii^!!iß|i''^q^ct5'  wlio'^  seasoii,  pursues  hia  avocations,  pcrljaps 
'S9i'"2jt5^^^!;^'^ä  mücs  froin  any  epol  inhabilod  by  dvilited  mai^ 

fl^.  i^  ^tifaio  <jC  hiä  gun,  ealing  bufiulo  and  clk  meat,  ufteB 
3}KK'^§,*!3#''5^i'iS  bcneatli  the  arroics  and  tomahaii-ka  of  tbe 
i||CM^«i^J^^'taEc  groiind  i,-  hi-  only  bed,  ivhcre,  by  tfie  light  of 
jjire,  dccp  in  a  \v-oody  jjlen  ovcihung  by  willo-.i  or 
with  thi?  wolf  or  panlher  giowllng 
hid  only  scarud  froni  attacking  him  and  his  horse 
ij'cedar-logs. 

^oes  cü  jurcly  rcproJutc,  in  cuuntriLä  geograpbi- 
nS^ch  otlier,  (lic  samc  form?  and  character^,  that 
SiifiCt^  in  Fort  Beut  all  (hi;  pt-culiarititä  of  an  Ara- 
^""X  Si'^jJ'^äf'  T^*''''^'^  1'"*^-  "^^  "'^"■'*  **''  ""'""■"t  lirickp,  the 
■^Ö^W^gStSlj^baiiions,  aiul  the  ln;;ivy  pliuil;  foldjug-dourt,  are 
■S'v2K^^'^S*.^i'^i''*"'  i""ch  lc?s  Ki^  in  ihe  anterior,  aro  ihe  tmnie- 
;^^t^ti%'^:^git^,Si3ore.'^,  varal  für  ihe  horsca,  itagun-houso,  and  cven 
:l'?^5^^'^^'@'*'S'W8.  flat,  anil  gravellcd  oTc-r;  and,  laplly,  tbaf  ihe 
.'öjlj.^^f '^jWI ^^1  luunj  coiiii)li!te,  ihtiü  b  a  long  [);ai:iaiü  fiont 
*N'  iHF5B:^^'TS''i«J'  ''"-'  S^^  "'^  indian  cliiefs,  the  huntcra  sit  lipon 
;SCi^* i||iiC^fe:^i"S^ng  pipcs,  ju!,t  a*  thc  Badawin  gruup=  await  the 
'M''i'S?^;  tisH^Bj^^Äth  thc  shadowy  arcade,  ii  ithnut  iho  walb. 

•Ii^'^äoH'of  tL  year,  :lic  £iil..n-  Indiana  com    Jovw  fi^m 


'•  '^  t?*  '^   *^ 
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lie  determined,  with  the  assistance  of  a  huge  member  of  the  Tast  fra- 
ternity  known  in  Europe  as  **  Yankees,"  jdept  Ephraim,  to  carry  her 
off  bj  stratagem. 

To  effect  thia  purpose,  the  knights  of  the  mocassins,  when  the  tima 
for  the  departure  of  the  Indians  came  round,  crossed  the  Arkansas,  and, 
ooDcealed  within  the  sight  of  the  usnal  Indian  trail,  watched  the  Eutaw 
partj  pass  on  their  waj  hotne.  Then,  moving  on  their  track,  they 
tbllowed  cautiouslj  in  the  rear,  being,  for  the  first  few  days,  succesa* 
fbl  in  obtaining  food,  with  the  help  of  their  gons,  hooks,  and  linea,  but 
fish  and  game  became  scaroer  as  they  neared  the  mountains ;  and  by 
the  time  they  had  reached  a  willow-grove,  where  the  Almager  River, 
or  Fontaine-qui-bouille,  falls  into,  and  increases  the  waters  of  the 
Arkansas,  they  had  saffered,  for  forty-eight  hours,  the  severest  pangs  of 
hnnger. 

**  Am  the  two  men  came  within  the  shelter  of  the  irQIow  groTe,  they  htlted,  and 
tooked  aroond  them  with  cnriosity. 

** '  Them  ▼annint  bas  camped  here,'  aaid  Ephraim  8mith<^or  he  was  one  of  the 
paif — '  and  on  tiiis  identical  tpot.  Thar's  the  loea]ity  of  the  fire,  and  thai^s  tha 
wiUow  polet,' pointinp^  to  sevenü  long  branchet  of  wiUow,  throst  in  the  ground,  and 
fattened  at  the  top  wuh  a  snpple  bongh  of  the  same  material,  *  which  sarved  them 
to  throw  their  blanketa  on  for  wigwams.  TheyVe  been  gone,  I  reekon,  since 
morning,  Ibr  tfie  emben  n  jiat  out' 

** '  We  are  on  their  track  at  all  erents,  which  is  all  we  require,'  repUed  Pierra 
Laooel ;  *  and  now  to  camp  oarteWei.  Wood  is  plenty,  so  we  can  bave  fire  enough 
to  keep  OQt  the  cold  j  bat,  added  he  with  a  grim  tmile, '  eating,  I  gnppose,  is  onco 
more  ont  of  the  qnestion.* " 

Ephraim,  whose  colossal  frame  could  not,  like  the  more  snpple  form 
of  Pierre,  derive  support  from  love  alone,  proposes  to  skirt  the  river 
in  search  of  game,  while  Pierre  should  light  a  fire.  His  absence  was 
prolonged,  and,  in  the  interval — 

**  Pierre  sat  befoie  tbe  blasing  Are,  thhiking  of  these  and  other  things  in  relation 
to  the  tribe,  dwelUng  with  pleasure  on  the  image  of  the  absent  girl  of  his  lore,  until, 
bj  diät  of  thinking  and  smoking,  and  smokiag  and  thinking,  he  became  utterly 
abstracted  from  all  aroond,  and,  aerleapmg  time  and  space,  sat  in  his  half-saTage 
wigwam,  while  aroond  bim,  the  bosy  Moama,  and  the  little  miniatores  of  himself 
and  her,  their  half  white,  half  dosky  complexion  speaking  their  mized  origin,  bnsied 
tbemseWea  abont — she  prepanng  his  erening  meal,  they  playing  merrily  in  the 
ca^ieetation  of  sharing  it 

**  The  wiffwam  was  warm  and  neat.  Conical  in  its  shape,  and  sopported  bj 
sereral  study  poles,  ootside  eomposed  of  ho^e  boffalo-hides—within,  it  was  wholly 
liDcd  with  tbe  forred  skin  of  Tarioos  moontam  animals.  Gans,  spears,  azes,  knires, 
bong  from  pegs  protrodiog  from  the  cross  beam,  while  in  the  centre  a  steaming 
eaaUron  was  saspended  over  a  sparkling  fire.  The  whole  was  calcolated  to  awaken 
pleasant  sensstions  in  the  homan  mind,  bot  chiefly  the  meal  which  the  loTely  Moama 
was  bosiW  preparmg.  B«ibre  Pierre  was  spread  a  clean  mat,  on  which  two  bowls, 
as  maay  hom  spoons,  and  a  coople  of  kniTcs  were  latd.  «hile  corlin^  roond  hta 
head,  nd,  dcspite  erery  effort  to  prereat  it,  creeping  within  bis  nostnls,  entering 
his  moath,  and  awakening  the  anzionslT  awaiting  ministers  of  the  interior,  rose  the 
ttrong  odoor  of  an  lodian  stew,  in  which  the  qoantity  aod  yariety  of  the  ingredients 
were  not  the  only  attraction. 

*  Pierre  feit  eontented  and  bappy  j  he  was  hnngry,  and  a  plentifol  meal,  oooked 
by  tbe  finr  baads  of  the  swect  Moama,  was  abont  to  be  transferred  from  tbe  parent 
eaaldron  to  the  more  Jovenile  artides  of  fomitare  before  bim.  Pierre  smiled,  laid 
down  hia  long  pipe  rcTerentially  by  his  side,  and,  bidding  his  loyely  sqoav  good- 
bomonredly  to  niake  haste,  inhaled  the  saToory  odoor  once  more,  and  prepared 

«* '  Well!  I  wiah  I  may  be  shot  if  yon  am't  a  pretty  tall  chap,  yoo  ate,*  cried 
Ephfaim  Smith ;  *  it's  a  cantioo  if  yoo  am't  popped  off  some  of  these  flne  nighta. 
Mmd  yoo  don*t  wake  and  find  yourself  scalped,  thaCs  all.  YouUl  remember  then 
yooVe  Jh  a  lagian  eoimtry,  I  reekon.' 

r2 
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^'Obt  Ephraim«  Heaven  forgiye  yoal'  leplied  Pierre  Laneel«  roonng  lumflelf 
*  bat  yoa  woke  me  from  the  happieet  dream  IVe  known  thia  many  a  day.' 

** '  My !'  exelaimed  Ephraim,  adTancinffcloaer  to  the  fire ;  *  so  yoa  am*t  latifified 
with  sleepin',  bat  yoa  most  dream.  Buty^eter,  mv  ahayer,  whin  yoo  dieamed«  did 
it  look  anyÜün'  like  that  are.  I  reckon  not  Anrt  I  a  re golar  up-hill  chap,  fint 
chop— and  no  mistake  ?* 

**  *  An  elk,  by  Uncle  Sam'a  head  1*  said  Pierre,  jamping  to  bis  feet  '  Well, 
Ephraün,  thia  ia  glorioas  I' 

" '  It  don't  oonyene  to  a  chap  aa  has  been  two  daya  hangry  to  make  mach  of  a 
locrom ;  bat  I  conclode  I  am  the  boy,  when  game's  near,  jist  to  note  it  I  catched 
a  figbt  o'  thia  are  brate  a  rabbin'  hta  hams  a^n  a  tree,  t'other  side  of  the  rirer.  The 
moment  j  seed  him,  I  feit  bis  steaka  war  broilin',  and  didn't  I  let  flv,  thoagh  maybe 
he  war  oat  odTrifle^ot  ?  He  stared,  like  a  British  jiit  landed  in  xork ;  bat  it  waa» 
all  of  no  ose ;  my  ball  an't  bigger  nor  two  peas.  bat  it  war  big  enough  to  kill  him.*  ** 

The  feaflt  is  disturbed  by  tlie  airival  of  Anglo-French-Canada 
trappers,  whom  they  at  first  mistake  for  IndianSy  and  then  hospitably 
entertain  upon  the  remainder  of  the  elk.  For  four  daya  more  the  two 
determined  pedestrians  pursued  their  way  guided  by  Indian  signs, 
until  on  the  moming  of  the  fifth,  the  Eutaw  hiila  were  visiUe  the 
Spanish  Peak,  the  highest  in  the  ränge,  towering  above  all  around. 
Before  them,  as  f ar  as  to  the  foot  of  the  hilLsy  was  a  stony  desert,  a 
hard,  dry,  flinty  expanse,  without  ablade  of  greengrass. 

They  were  ov^taken  by  a  thunder-storm  on  this  desolate  and 
abelterless  track,  (very  vividly  described  by  Mr.  St  John;)  bat  still 
on  they  went,  pinched  by  hunger  that  day  and  night»  until  they 
reached  the  banks  of  a  stream  where  fish  were  plenty,  and  by  follow- 
ing  which,  they  next  morning  found  their  way  into  the  outlying 
Eutaw  hills.  After  some  time,  they  came  to  a  cliff,  the  summit  of 
which  they  gained  by  a  rüde  natural  path.  Beyond  this  was  a  gloomy 
pine  forest,  boanded  by  a  ledge  of  roc^.  A  pebble,  inserted  in  the  eleu 
branch  of  a  low  stunted  pine,  marked  the  pathway  of  the  Indians.  This 
was  not  very  acute  of  the  £utaws;  we  have  heard  or  read  of  tribes  who 
guido  themselves  by  the  side  on  which  the  mosses  grow.  On  gaining 
the  confines  of  the  wood,  the  vülage  of  the  Eutaws  was  perceived  at 
the  bottom  of  a  deep  volley,  which  had  three  of  its  sides  bounded  by 
perpendicular  walls  of  rock— a  kind  of  rocky  chasm  or  hollow,  beautifiü 
yet  fearful  to  contemplate.  The  sides  of  the  hills  were  girt  with  pine- 
forests,  above  which  rose,  distant  some  twenty  miles,  the  snow-dad 
heights  of  Spanish  Peak.  Nearer,  the  waters  of  a  mountain  torrent 
rmd^ed  in  foaming  cataracts  overledges  of  rocks,  to  ultimately  form  a 
small  lake,  the  exit  of  which  was  unknown. 

When  night  rendered  the  venture  less  dangerous,  Pierre  descended 
into  the  Valley,  and  by  an  agreed  Signal,  obtained  an  interview  with  the 
fiower  of  the  Eutaws,  who,  proud  of  the  difficulties  he  had  overcome  to 
win  her,  agreed  to  an  almost  immediate  flight  To  effect  this,  Ephraim 
secured,  from  the  pastures  of  the  Indians,  three  horses  of  the  prairies, 
tamed  by  themselves;  and,  mountedon  these,  the  trapper  and  bis  firiend, 
and  bride,  pass  over,  in  three  hours,  more  groond  than  in  a  day  of  their 
pedestrian  joumey,  while  the  outraged  Indians  foUowed  in  unavailing 
pursuit. 

There  isnot  much  attempt  at  inddent  in  this  shorttale;  Mr.  St  John  in- 
tended  it  more  as  a  sketch  of  lifo  and  sceneiy  in  the  remarkable  oountries^ 
to  which  i t  refers,  and  he  has  executed  bis  task  flelidtously  and  efiectively • 

The  Rose  of  Ouisconsin  carries  us  to  distant  countries — the  lake 
and  rode  districts  of  the  Sionx  territory — and  is  a  skilfully-managed 
legend  of  Indian  and  Border  life  in  the  last  Century« 
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▲   TALE   FOB   MABCH. 

BT    BUSSELL    GBAHAH. 

PABT  I. — ^DOLOBES. 

It  was  near  the  close  of  one  of  our  grog-parties.  I  recoUect  it  all  as 
well  as  if  it  had  been  but  last  night — ^the  fixed  look  of  the  little  adju- 
tanty  while  teUing  the  story,  and  the  equaU j  fixed  looks  of  his  auditors. 
It  never  strack  me  tiU  now,  that  this  might  have  been  the  effect  of 
the  mulled  daret,  whiskj-punch,  and  sangaree,  in  which  we  had  been 
indnlging ;  bat  I  rather  think  it  was  sheer  fright.  No  one  moTed  a 
mosde ;  while  the  lifted  lips,  and  widely  opened  ejes,  made  the  whole 
ooUection  of  heads  look  like  a  study  of  horror  bj  FuselL  Bot  I  am 
antidpating  mj  storj. 

Amongst  the  members  of  oar  *^  round  table»"  was  a  Major  Von 
Brun,  who  having  just  retumed  from  a  long  campaign  in  India,  was 
ezceedingly  curious  to  hear  about  his  old  comrades;  and  as  many  of  his 
brother  officers  had  been  known  to  some  of  mine,  his  inquiries  were 
abnndantly  gratified. 

At  last»  Pemberton's  name  came  up. 

*<  What  I  Lovelace,  as  we  used  to  call  him  ?"  cried  the  major.  **  I 
remember  him  weU — ^the  most  unpopulär  man  in  the  regiment»  and 
the  proudest.    But  what  extraordinary  Inck  he  had  with  Üie  womenP 

I  obsenred  the  a^jutant  tum  pale ;  but  he  said  nothing. 

**  Not  that  he  was  handsome— far  from  it»"  continued  the  major;-^ 
**  swarthj  features»  too  stem  in  ezpression  to  be  pleasing ;  but  he  had 
a  ^»lendid  figure»  fine  eyes»  and  a  yoice  which»  when  he  chose,  was 
music  itaelf ;  and  this  did  the  business  of  half  a  dosen  mere  beauty 
men»  who  endeavour  to  grin  down  women»  as  Colond  Crocket  did 
ooons,  and are  astonished» after  having  gazed  and  simpered  for amonth» 
to  find  themselyes  less  irresistible  than  they  supposed.  But  what 
became  of  him  ?  I  left  him  making  loye  to  a  miner's  wife»  in  a  little 
▼ülage  in  Essez,  where  we  were  quartered." 

^'Foor  fellowl  he  has  been  dead  these  three  years»"  replied  the 
a^utant. 

**  Dead! "  repeated  Major  Von  Brun. 

^^Ay»  and  his  death  occurred  characteristicaUy  enough»"  rcjoined 
the  adjutant;  **  but  it  is  a  terrible  stozy,  and  before  I  be^  it»  I  would 
adyise  yoa  to  fiU  your  glasses. 

**  In  the  Winter  of  18 — ^  the  disordered  State  of  Ireland  rendering 
an  increase  of  troops  necessary»  the  regiment  to  which  I  belonged  was 
ocdered  to  Dublin»  and  I  happened  to  be  with  the  detachment  quar- 
tered at  the  Castle  where  Femberton  was  likewise  stationed. 

**  It  was  *  Patrick's  day  in  the  moming;'  the  saint  had  tumed  up 
the  dry  side  of  the  stone»  and  in  consequence  bright  bursts  of  sunshine 
added  briUiancy  to  the  gay  affair  of  guard-trooping  in  the  castle-yard; 
the  men  had  marched  off»  the  band  continued  playing»  and  amongst 
the  other  officers  grouped  or  scattered  OTcr  the  parade»  the  tall»  erect» 
figure  of  Pemberton»  admirably  displayed  in  his  cavaliy  coatume,  was 
coDspicaouai  As  Mi^or  Von  Brun  has  just  said»  he  was  not  handsome» 
bot  bis  free»  sdidier-like  air,  libertine  reputation,  and  attention  to  trifies 
*^9r  from  plume  to  spur  he  was  perfection  in  his  appointments— gave 
him  a  great  charm  with  the  women.] 
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<'  Not  being  on  dntj,  I  remained  in  mj  own  room,  smoking,  and 
amueing  myself  with  what  was  going  on  below.  The  Square  was 
thronged  with  idlers  whom  the  pageant  and  the  fine  band  of  the  — ^th 
had  collected ;  and  there  was  Femberton,  like  an  embodied  s  unbeam, 
all  glitter  and  gold  lace,  disporting  himself  amongst  them,  the  envj  of 
the  men,  and  the  admiration  of  their  wives  and  daughters. 

*'  Having  finished  my  meerschaum,  I  went  down  and  joined  him,  niy 
mufti  making  a  sort  g£  shadow  to  the  brilliancj  of  hia  equipments» 
and  heightening  their  effect  by  the  oontrast. 

*'  As  we  walked  to  and  fro,  amusing  ourselves  at  the  expense  of  the 
eivilians  present,  I  pereeired  mj  companion's  eyes  riveted  on  a  girl, 
whose  taU,  graceful  figure  and  gipsy-like  freedom  of  movemeat  had 
ahready  attracted  my  attention.  Her  dress  was  poor  and  tawdry;  bot 
the  natural  graoe  with  which  her  flimsy  shawl  was  folded  about  hst  fine 
Shoulders,  was  worthy  of  a  duchess. 

*'  Wherever  she  moved,  a  little,  deformed  cid  man,  with  bis  head 
8unk  in  his  breast,  and  gibbous  Shoulders,  dosely  foUowed  her;  and 
as  her  air  and  perscm,  in  oontrast  with  the  porerty  of  her  ^pearanoe^ 
could  not  fail  of  arresting  attention,  he  appeared  to  grow  impatient  of 
it,  and  urged  her  to  leave  the  place.  As  Pemberton  gaxed  at 
her,  a  muttered  ^  My  God,  how  like !'  inyoluntarüy  biorst  £rom  him, 
and  then,  in  an  undertone,  he  added,  *  bat  it  is  impossible.  And  yet  I 
could  ahnest  swear  to  the  tum  of  her  head,  and  that  foot  and  ande— 
how  I  wish  she  would  look  this  wayl' 

**  A  moment  after,  his  wish  was  gratified,  the  girl  and  her  Strange 
oompanion  walked  forward  as  if  to  approach  where  we  were  Standing, 
aad  Pemberton,  with  a  sudden  pallor,  passed  his  arm  throogh  mine^ 
and  turned  hastily  into  the  guard-room.  Closing  the  door  behind 
US,  as  if  to  shut  out  a  mortal  enemy,  he  poured  out  from  a  croft  oo 
the  side-table,  glass  after  glass  of  water,  though  his  band  shook  so 
vidlently  that  he  could  scarcely  carry  the  glass  to  his  ups. 

*^ '  What  on  earth  can  she  be  doing  here? '  he  cried,  throwing  bimsetf 
into  a  chair  at  the  further  end  of  the  room,  and  lifting  from  bis  brow 
the  heavy  flakes  of  dark  hair  that  hung  upon  it — *  I  left  her  in  Cadis. 
Arkwright,'  he  continued,  as  if  the  thought  of  my  presence  had 
only  just  Struck  him,  ^'  do  me  a  favour — ^you  are  in  piain  dolhes. 
FoUow  that  girl,  and  find  out  for  me  where  she  Hves?  I  will  explain 
the  motive  pf  this  request  hereafter ;  bot  go  quickly,  or  you  will 
lose  her.' 

**  I  complied.  She  was  still  in  the  castle-yard;  but  she  soon  after- 
wards  qmtted  it  with  her  companion,  and  separating  from  him,  led 
me  a  wild-goose  chase  through  streets  that  rivalled  in  squalor  and 
wretehedness  the  Rookery  in  Saint  Giles'&  In  the  midst  of  this 
labyrinth,  I  suddenly  lost  sight  of  her,  and,  muoh  to  my  own  chagria, 
and  that  of  Pemberton,  retumed  to  teil  him  of  my  ill  sucoess. 

"  From  that  day  there  was  an  alteration  in  my  friend.  He  affected 
to  think  no  more  of  the  inddent-— played  high,  and  drank  deqp-«- 
things  he  was  by  no  meaas  in  the  habit  of  doing;  bat  whenever  I 
alloded  to  the  cireomstance  I  have  related,  his  coontenance  darkened, 
and  he  abrnptly  checked  the  e<mversation. 

^'  I  had  a  sort  of  oonviction  that  I  had  somevdiere  seen  the  girFs 
oompanion  before;  and,  on  thinking  the  matter  over,  I  perfectly  bnnight 
back  the  cireomstance.    At  this  period,  the  *  Insorrection  Act'  was 
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Walking  in  the  direction  of  Fortobello,  and  were  retuming  along  the 
baoks  of  the  canal,  when  we  suddexüj  encountered  the  same  girl 
Walking  towards  us,  so  lost  in  rumination,  that  we  were  quite  dose 
before  she  perceived  us.  Never  shaU  I  forget  her  glance  as  she  raised 
her  eyes.  Evidently  of  fordgn  extraetiony  her  complezion  was  of  that 
pale,  olive  shade  through  which  everj  emotion  impetuonslj  reveals 
itselfy  and,  for  a  moment,  a  flush  like  the  raby's  d je  mantled  her  cheeks 
«^her  dark  eyes  glittered  with  a  startling  light,  and  an  expreasion  o£ 
Buppressed  passion  curled  her  lip.  Then  came  the  reaction — ^the  blood 
ebbed  slowlj  back,  tili  her  face  grew  wan  as  faded  ivory,  her  eyes  more 
dusky,  with  less  of  light  in  them,  and  her  slight,  plastic  figure  stood 
in  oor  path,  rigid  as  marble.  I  passed  on,  and  Pemberton,  startled 
out  of  bis  usual  self-possession,  hurriedly  approached  her.  I  did  not 
see  bim  again  tili  it  was  time  to  dress  for  dinner,  when  he  bolted  into 
my  room,  bis  face  floshed  with  apparent  triumph,  yet  with  a  disturbed 
air,  proying  that  bis  interview  had  not  been  altogether  unmingled  with 
tmpleasantness. 

'^ '  Well,  Arkwrigbt,'  he  said,  assuming  bis  usual  tone  of  indifference, 
as  soon  as  my  senrant  had  left  the  room,  '  wbat  tbink  you  of  Dolores?' 

^* '  That  she  is  most  beautiful,'  I  exclaimed. 

*^ '  Yes,'  he  continued,  '  I  rather  tbink  she  must  bave  fallen  inta 
good  quarters,  in  spite  of  her  assertions  to  the  oontrary.  Bad  air,  a 
miserable  abode,  and  fretting,  are  not  tbings  to  mature  a  woman  into 
such  excellent  proportions.  The  worst  of  it  is,  she  remains  as  artless 
and  credulous  as  when  I  first  knew  her.  Would  you  beüeve  it,  the 
poor  fool  has  brougbt  her  marriage  certificate  in  her  pocket,  and  has 
foUowed  me  from  Cadiz  hither  to  remind  me  of  the  right  which  she 
is  simple  enough  to  imagine  an  illegal  ceremony,  mumbled  by  an  old 
Spanish  priest,  has  given  her  to  my  protection — she  has,  upon  my 
honour,'  he  repeated,  mistaking  my  horror  at  bis  baseness  for  astonish« 
ment  at  the  girl's  credulity.  ^  It  is  a  sbort  story,  and  I  hear  the 
drummers  collecting  in  the  square,  so  finish  your  toüet  and  I  will  teil 
you  all  about  it.  ^e  fact  is,'  he  continued,  '  as  I  went  on  dressing, 
^  I  found  no  other  way  of  overcoming  her  scruples,  or  of  weaning  her 
from  her  old  father,  but  that  of  avowing  myself  a  Catholic— and 
after  a  wbile,  under  the  pretence  that  my  friends  had  other  views 
for  me,  and  that  the  neighbourhood  of  my  mother  and  family,  who 
were  then  at  Cadiz,  requ^ed  such  a  precaution  on  my  part,  persuaded 
her  into  a  secret  marriage,  which,  of  course,  from  its  illegaUty,  I  could 
at  any  time  annuL  I  see  you  are  thinking  me  a  monster,  but  *  the 
gods  are  just,  and  of  our  pleasant  vioes  mäe  Instruments  to  scourge 
US  ;'  I  bave  suffered  more  on  this  girFs  account  than  all  the  women 
in  the  world  could  make  me  feel  again.  I  abandoned  her,  it  is  true ; 
but  the  remembrance  of  her  never  left  me,  and  to  have  known  she 
was  dead  would  have  been  blessedness,  compared  with  the  horrible 
probabilities  my  uncertainty  of  her  fate  suggested.  Tou  look  in- 
creduLous ;  but,  depend  upon  it,  Arkwrigbt,  *  the  louder  the  laughter 
the  less  the  mirth.'  I  have  wom  oompunction,  as  old  Fontaine  did 
his  bdt  of  discipline,  all  tbe  doser  for  the  affectation  of  a  want  of 
faith  in  it.    By  Jove !  there  are  the  drums  for  dinner,  so  good  byl' 

**  ^But  Dolores?*  I  exclaimed,  in  the  hope  of  ascerUdning  bis  inten- 
tions  with  regard  to  her. 

*' '  Oh  !  I  shall  see  her  this  evening,'  he  replied,  relapsing  into  his 
old  tone  of  carelessness;  '  and  if  I  cannot  get  her  to  compromisei  at 
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leasty  I  shail  take  care  to  provide  for  her.'   And,  with  a  forced  laugh, 
he  left  me. 

'*  God  knows,"  added  the  adjutant,  in  parenthesis,  *^  what  induced 
him  to  make  this  ahrifly  but  taking  subsequent  eyents  into  oonsidera- 
tion,  it  alwa3r8  appeared  to  me  very  singuiar. 

"  After  thisy  I  was  not  snrprised  that  he  absented  himself  from  mess. 
I  fanded  him  tete'O'tHe  with  Dolores,  and  I  saw  no  more  of  him  tili 

^bnt  I  must  not  antidpate.    How  I  leamt  the  particulars  I  am 

abottt  to  relate,  will  appear  in  the  sequel  to  mj  storj. 

'-  It  was  as  dark  a  night  as  could  be  desired  for  any  eyil  purpose 
imder  heaven— no  moon — and  the  stars  that  glimmered  through 
the  mmky  sky  were  as  often  obsenred  by  the  drifting  rack  — 
the  wind  whirred  sharply  round  the  angles  of  the  streets,  and  the 
few  persons  that  appearod  in  them  had  their  heads  well  buried  in 
their  cloaks,  or  coat  coUars,  and  walked  on  at  the  brisk  pace 
nsually  adopted  doring  the  prevalence  of  an  east  wind.  The  regniatioa 
making  it  penal  for  any  of  the  common  people  to  be  found  ont  of  their 
honaes  after  a  certain  hour,  had  donbtless  much  to  do  with  the  deserted 
aspeet  of  the  streets,  but  it  was  just  the  sort  of  gusty,  petulant  March 
night,  to  make  those  possessed  of  a  fire-side,  sit  very  close  to  it.  Here 
and  there,  at  long  d^stances,  and  these  only  in  the  principal  thorough- 
fiuresy  miserable,  ill-trimmed  oil  lamps,  threw  a  flickering  light  on  the 
footpatb,  and  beneath  the  piazza  of  the  bank,  just  served  to  reveal  the 
fignre  of  the  sentinel  padng  to  and  fro,  together  with  that  of  another  man 
Standing  beneath  the  shade  of  one  of  the  pillars.  The  latter  wore  hi» 
hat  slouched,  his  throat  muffled,  and  a  horseman's  cloak,  the  superfluoua 
amplitttde  of  which  was  thrown  in  a  sort  of  negligent,  but  not  un» 
graceful  dn^eiy,  across  his  ehest  and  Shoulder.  Fresently  a  female, 
wrapped  in  Üie  ordinary  cloak  of  the  country,  the  hood  drawn  over 
her  bonnet  so  as  at  once  to  afford  shelter  and  disguise,  emerged  from 
the  opposite  dde  of  the  way,  and  crossing  over  to  where  the  personage 
I  hare  just  described  stood,  allowed  her  hood  to  fall  back,  and  displayed 
the  striking  countenance  of  Dolores.  And  now  mark  tibe  slight  links 
that  connected  a  chain  of  evidence  streng  enough  afterwards  to  destroy 
her!  That  hasty  gUmpse  sufficed  to  stamp  her  face  on  the  remembrance 
of  the  soldier  on  duty,  and  was  the  most  material  point  of  his  future  tes- 
timony,  inasmuch  as  it  identified  her  with  a  second  stage  of  it,  on  which 
the  main  presumption  of  her  guilt  was  groimded.  Femberton  (for  it  was 
he  who  stood  within  the  colonnade)  immediately  joined  her,  and  they 
walked  on  in  the  direction  of  the  Castle.  Those  who  chanced  to  pass 
them  described  that  in  the  pauses  of  the  storm  they  heard  the  voice  o£ 
the  man  sometimes  fuU  of  persuasion  and  entreaty,  and  at  othera 
Tehement  in  ezpostulation  or  anger ;  while  that  of  his  companion, 
moumful  with  tenderness  and  reproach,  seemed  still  to  keep  unswenr- 
ingly  to  one  determinalion.  All  this  while,  like  a  shadow  projected  by 
the  man's  figure,  appeared  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way  another 
muiBed  form,  moving  as  they  moved,  pausing  when  they  paused ;  but 
always  keeping  so  close  to  the  houses,  and  blank  walls,  as  to  be  indis- 
tinct,  except  where  the  straggling  liunp-light  occasionally  discovered 
him  in  passing.  Then  you  might  discem  a  haggard,  fearful  face,  with 
matted  halr  hanging  about  it,  and  eyes  that  glwred  and  roUed  with  the 
moat  deadly  expression  of  malice.  The  man's  beard  had  been  unshom 
for  weeks,  and  large,  bony,  projecting  teeth,  from  which  the  upper  Hp 
itcededi  added  to  the  sarage  aspeet  of  his  unpromising  countenance. 
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<<  In  the  meanwfaile  Pemberton  and  bis  eompanion  tomed  into  one 
of  those  miserable  streets  situated  in  what  is  called  the  *  Liberty*-— 
streets  originally  intended  for  the  occnpation  of  wealthj  laradeBiiien,  bat 
wbidi  the  changes  effected  hy  politicai  measnres  htve  left  die  hidiiCa- 
tion  of  all  that  is  repulsive  in  pov^rtj,  and  fearfol  in  crime— the  housee 
laige,  windowlessy  and  dilapidated-— the  sqnalid  objects  wfao  tenant 
ihem,  the  filth,  the  rags,  the  hoirid  odoiirs,  the  obscnri^  shionding 
ils  bad  priyacy — all  theae  things  are  revolting  even  at  noon-daj ;  the 
Bcenes  it  must  exhibit  beneath  theeoverture  of  night,  are  imimaginafale. 
Bat  on  thia  oocaaion  n(Hie  of  the  inhalHtants  were  viaible;  the  weather 
lathar  than  the  Insurrection  Act,  apf>arentl7  kec^ing  them  within  Üieir 
wretched  qvarters,  for  atrong  in  Üie  eril  repute  of  die  place  a  few 
had  ventured  to  infringe  the  regulation  with  regard  to  ire  and  can^; 
and  sometinies  peeping  from  the  cellars,  aad  at  others,  two  or  three 
atories  high,  a  raj  like  a  feeble  star  glimmered  throu^  the  8iizToi]nd<* 
ing  ^aylriii^^gaj  and  showed  that  all  the  occupants  were  not  retired.  Li 
the  whole  length  of  the  street  there  was  not  a  Single  lamp,  for  one  of 
Übe  Privileges  of  the  ^Liberty'  was  exemptaan  from  all  rates  as  wdl 
as  rent.  B«t  the  s%ns  of  He  thns  stroggling  through  the  intersdcea 
of  old  rags,  and  garments  throst  into  the  unglaaed  fnane-work  of  tite 
Windows,  oocasionally  disoovered,  hanging  £rom  pdes  that  served  tha 
purposes  of  dothes-lines,  bundles  of  shapeless  sfaroud-like  habillmeiitfl^ 
awayiag  to  and  fro,  and  whirling  oyerhead  in  the  gusty  wind,  while 
heaps  of  seoond«hand  artides  in  iron  work  aad  statnary  (sinister-look- 
Ing  from  their  indistinctness),  were  piled  against  the  hooses,  or  under 
iem^Oirsiry  sheds  in  front  of  them,  indicating  the  ostensiUle  crafib  of  the 
inmates. 

"  In  silenoe  and  evident  anzietj  the  girl  hunied  her  eompanioB 
through  the  wretched  street, — ^not  so  fast,  however,  bat  that  the  pal- 
pable  darknefw  of  a  movmg  fignre  might  süU  be  traced  on  the  opposito 
foot-path.  Sudd^j,  turning  a  sharp  angle,  she  Oütered  a  yet  more 
dark  and  r^tdsive-looking  court,  in  which  Üie  onljgleam  of  light  viaible 
came  from  the  area  of  one  of  the  ceilars,  whence  a  dull,  moaofeonoiiB 
sonnd  of  hammering  issoed.  In  this  Underground  woriLshop,  Pem- 
berton peroeived  a  ^isly,  hump-backed  old  man  seatedoa  a  eoffin,  and 
working  by  the  light  of  a  lanthorn  upon  one  of  those  mde  shdls  is 
which  penury  buries  its  dead.  The  same  grim  merchandise,  in  Taneiis 
sises  and  states  of  progress,  aj^ieared  about  the  room, — eorae  Stand- 
ing upright,  and  others  raised  on  trestles  as  if  their  pale  tenants  already 
occupied  them,  while  the  tic-taok  of  the  hammer  sowided  incessant^ 
on  Üie  ear,  like  the  dick  of  some  gigantic  dealthwatch.  A  miaate 
or  two  later,  if  his  attention  had  been  called  to  it,  he  might  have 
discoyered  projecting  slightly  beyond  a  eoffin  tumed  on  its  end,  the 
outline  of  a  man's  head — a  head  without  ears !  Even  witfaout  this  pari 
of  the  spectacle,  there  was  scMnething  in  the  soene  by  no  means  cdku- 
lated  to  elevate  the  spirits ;  and  though  Pemberton  was  strong-nerved 
and  oourageous,  the  remoteneas  of  the.street,  the  darkness — the  dismal 
clinking  of  the  undertaker's  hammer — and  the  fitful  blasts  of  wind 
ocHiyerting  the  creaking  doors  and  broken  casements,  chimaey-pots 
and  water-spouts,  into  so  raany  hoarse  and  wildly-soonding  instrumenta^ 
sent  a  chiU  to  bis  heart. 

*'  <Lean  on  me,'  said  Dolores,  placing  her  band  in  bis,  and  deacend- 
ing  some  steps.    *  Now,  tben,  put  your  foot  down--«aat]OU8ly-«-OM^ 
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two^  three — ^that  ia  all  rigbt'    And  ahe  lifted  tbe  Utch  of  the  un- 
locked  door»  and  led  bim  into  what  appeared  to  be  a  cellar. 

"  Pemberfioa  sbivered  sensibly ;  bat  in  a  moment,  Dolores  ligbted  a 
nubligh^  drew  togetber  tbe  embers  of  a  tnrf  fire,  and  tbrowing  on  a 
few  fireab  soda,  it  sprang  into  a  brigbt  flame,  exbibiting,  witb  painfnl 
meewncjy  all  tbe  oold  nakedness  bejond  it — ^a  wooden  settle»  a  bigb- 
bflckedy  worm-eaten  cbair,  a  buge  cbest,  a  table  and  low  stool ;  wbile 
tbe  onplastered  walls,  wbicb  at  some  period  bad  been  danbed  witb 
wbitewaflb,  were  begrimed  witb  dnst  and  turf  smoke,  and  rudely  de- 
corated  witb  glaring  pickures  of  tbe  Viigin  Marj,  tbe  Crodfixiony  and 
half  tbe  saints  and  martyrs  of  tbe  CatboHc  calendar.  A  door  at  one 
aide  commanicated  witb  tbe  coffin-maker's  Workshop^  tbe  sounds  frraa 
wbicb  were  frigbtfully  audible. 

^' '  My  Grod  r  exdaimed  Pemberton,  witbdrawing  bis  eyes  from  a 
•urvey  of  tbe  sordid  apartment»  and  fixing  tbem  commiseratinglj 
upon  tbe  girl,  wbose  looks  expressed  stränge  exnltafcion  at  bis  borror; 
<  tbis  is  dreadful!  How  on  eartb  came  you  to  fix  your  abode  in  sucb  a 
place? '  Tben  cbecking  bimself  as  be  saw  ber  eyes  tumed  reproacbfully 
upon  bim,  be  added,  ^  but  you  must  not  remain  bere  anotber  day» 
mj  poor  girL     Sometbing  sball  be  done  for  you.' 

'* '  Sometbing  skall  be  done  for  me ;'  she  repeated,  fixing  ber  glit- 
tering  eyes»  cokUy  and  scomfully,  upon  bim. 

"  '  TeSy'  be  said,  witb  affected  eamestness ;  ^  aaytbing— erery- 
tbing  to  floake  you  hafipj;  and,  as  &r  as  possiUe,  atone  for  Ibe  pasl.' 

**  *  Tbere  is  but  one  way  to  atone  for  it,'  sbe  cried,  rising  irom  tbe 
chair  in  wbicb  sbe  bad  placed  berself  opposite  to  bim,  and  briiq^ing 
from  tbe  cbest,  at  tbe  far  end  of  tbe  room,  a  small  casket,  out  of  wbicb 
sbe  took  a  wreatb  of  natural  orange  -  flowers  sbrivelled  and  dis- 
coloured,  a  miniature  case,  and,  lasUy,  from  its  very  deptbs,  a  marriage- 
▼oucber.  '  There  is  but  one  to  atone  for  it,'  sbe  repeated, '  and  tbat  is, 
by  acknowledging  tbe  claim  tbis  paper  gives  me  to  your  protection.' 

'^  A  sudden  temptation  occurred  to  Pemberton.  Leaning  forward, 
he  snatcbed  tbe  document  from  ber  band,  and  suddenly  tbrnst  it  into 
tbe  fire,  bolding  ber  forcibly  off  tili  it  was  oonsumed.  Dolores  tumed 
white  to  tbe  yeiy  ups  witb  paasion  and  anguisb.  Hate  and  revenge 
aeemed  on  the  instant  to  leap  into  life  witbin  ber,  and  extinguish  wbat- 
ever  remnani  of  afifectioa  ber  wrongs  and  nüseries  bad  left. 

**  *  Hat'  ahe  exdaimed  between  ber  teetb,  as  soon  as  surprise  and 
indignatioo  at  tbe  sudden  outrage  gave  ber  tbe  power  of  utterance — 
'  you  bave  done  weU — you  have  plucked  from  my  beart  tbe  feelings  of 
a  wife^  tbat  I  may  be  the  more  sensible  of  my  wrongs  as  a  woman,  and 
the  moffe  courageous  in  revenging  tbem.  Horace  Pemberton,  you  go 
not  fiom  tbis  pkoe  tili  you  have  8w<»ii  to  repeat  tbe  ceremony  tbat 
oomfirms  me  your  wife,  and  have  left  me  in  your  bandwriting  an  attes* 
tation  tbat  I  am  so,  in  lieuvof  tbe  evidence  you  have  destroyed.' 

'' '  Poh — poh  I '  said  Pemberton,  witb  an  assumption  of  tbe  most 
pecfiact  indiffin*enoe.  '  When  you  are  less  angry  we  will  talk  the  afikbr 
orer  quiedy,  and  you  will  find  that  when  I  spoke  of  atonement, 
I  was  perfecUy  sincere.  But,  as  to  marriage,  my  dear  girl,  tbat  is 
out  of  the  question.  The  old  priest's  farrago  was  a  mere  amatory 
ruse-Hi  sacrifice  to  your  scruples ;  and  tbe  bit  of  paper  I  have  deprived 
you  of,  of  no  more  nse,  as  a  proof  of  our  union,  than  your  motber's 
marriage-certificate  would  have  been.' 
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FORTUN&  GRET. 

A    TALE     OF    8T.    LUCIA. 
BT  PEECY  B.  ST.  JOHN,  AUTHOR  OP  THE  "  TEAPPER's  BRIDE.** 

Few  islands  in  the  West  Indies  equal»  in  roagh  pictoresqueness,  health- 
ful  climate,  and  singular  formation,  thst  of  Saint  Lada.  One  of  the 
lesser  Antilles,  it  is  proyerbiallj  known  for  its  wild  and  romantic 
ficenery,  its  dark  and  gloomj  forests,  its  fertile  yallejs  and  plains,  its 
lowering  precipices,  shallow  streant^  and  deep  ravines.  In  some 
parts,  lofty  mountains  tower  to  the  ^ies — the  bold  majestic  Pitons^ 
for  example— two  pjramids  of  solid  rock,  of  most  remarkable  character, 
near  the  beautifal  Baj  of  Soufriere.  Their  summit  has  never  been 
reached,  the  sides  being  fearf ullj  predpitous,  but  their  base  is  fringed 
with  yerdore  and  cane*fieids.  The  Soufriere  itself,  a  volcanic  moun- 
tain,  is  one  startling  feature  in  the  beauties  of  the  Island,  and  is  per- 
haps  one  of  the  most  remarkable  volcanoes  in  the  world,  being  in  a 
continuous  thpugh  mild  State  of  eruption. 

A  far  more  agreeaUe  drcumstanoe  connected  with  Saint  Luda,  or 
Saint  Lucy,  as  it  is  familiarly  called,  is  the  fact  that  it  possesses  one 
of  the  most  extensive  harbours  in  the  whole  West  Indies,  capable  of 
containing  in  perfect  safetj  the  krgest  fleet  that  ever  sailed. 

Castries,  though.  the  most  important  place  in  the  Island,  is  situated 
on  a  low  alluvial  piain,  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  while  to  the  south 
towers  the  Mome  Fortuna  with  its  fastnesses  and  fordfieations,  its 
barracks  and  buildings  of  everj  description. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  last  centurj,  when,  after  several  struggles, 
Saint  Lucia  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  England  having 
ceded  it,  on  making  peace,  there  dwelt  in  Castries  one  Michd  Boseau, 
who,  like  the  majority  of  his  neighbonrs,  took  everj  advantage  of  this 
happy  period  of  tranquillitj  to  improve  his  fortnnes.  His  crops 
were  heavy,  his  retums  rapid,  and  Michel  rejoiced,  as  the  bags  of 
silver  increased  in  weight  beneath  his  eye;  and  negro  after  negro  was 
added  to  the  number  of  slaves  on  his  plantation.  He  did  not  rejoice  on 
his  own  account  merely,  but  for  the  sake  of  his  only  daughter,  whom 
he  had  resolved  should  be  the  riebest  heiress  in  Saint  Luda. 

Marie  ßoseau  was  a  beauty  and  sixteen,  with  a  clear,  red  and 
white  complexion,  hsoßL  eyes,  and  light  hair,  the  delight  of  her  father's 
heart — ^and,  alas,  the  mistress  of  her  father's  house!  To  a  certain 
extent,  Michel  being  a  widower,  this  was  to  be  expected ;  but  Marie 
was  a  spoilt  child,  and  at  sixteen  she  had  gained  a  complete  ascendancy 
not  only  over  his  whole  household  but  also  over  him. 

About  the  time  that  Marie  attained  her  sixteenth  year — ^that  is,  in 
the  early  part  of  1792 — Colond  de  Gimat  was  govemor  of  the  island, 
and  imder  his  firm  but  mild  rule,  the  most  happy  and  prosperous  era 
of  the  colony  occurred.  During  the  nnmerous  changes  of  masters 
undergone  by  Saint  Lucia,  an  English  family  of  the  name  of  Grey 
had  settled  on  the  island,  the  sole  representative  of  which  was  Fortuna 
Grey.  Master  of  a  large  estate,  and  owner  of  a  vast  number  of  slaves, 
Grey  looked  around  him  for  a  partner  to  share  his  happinesS;  and  acd- 
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deat  fariagiiig  him  in  oontact  with  Marie  Boseau,  he  dedared  himself 
her  Mutar.  Michd  was  deliglited,  and  Marie  ii^self  expressed  no  dis- 
taete  tat  the  matek.  Bot  there  was  anodier  secret  aspirant  to  her 
band,  a  joaag  Freneh  Creoley  named  Yinoent  Goyraod. 

One  iaj  Mmne  Boseao  was  seaied,  in  companj  with  her  father  and 
Forton^  in  the  yerandah  fronting  their  honse,  which  was  dose  vpoa 
the  water's  edge^  near  a  species  of  qnaj,  along  which  lay  nnmeroos 
BMall  yeaseb.  It  was  not  a  mansion  o£  mnch  {MretensioB,  bot  cigrest 
eonfort,  and  boaated  a  neat  garden,  ia  which  eodBfee-boshes  and  Tines 
were  the  ehief  Ornaments.  Hie  partj  were  admiiing  a  sdiconery 
moored  to  a  hooj,  and  reaäy  for  sea. 

Her  long,  hladk  holl,  h>w  bnlwarksy  taU,  handsome,  raldng  masts» 
her  böge  manwMii]  and  foresail  fiapping  lasilj  in  the  Hght  Inreeze;  her 
aqnareniil  on  the  fbremast  screened  bj  a  tarpaoHn  from  the  wet;  her 
jib  and  ftjing  jib  hanging  down  over  äie  long  booras;  her  dear  deck, 
her  shining  tarry  shrood^  wüh  not  a  Single  ndssiiig  rattling,  were  aü 
natter  of  admiratioB  to  thelittle  par^  coUeeted  beneath  the  verasdah. 
Kor  were  Ükey  ita  onlj  adnirera,  for  dose  in  front  of  them,  leaning 
i^ainst  a  post,  with  his  bade  to  the  house,  was  one  whose  gase  had 
beea  liveted  npon  the  schooner  ever  sinoe  they  had  come  fcarth  from 
the  inicrior  of  the  hoose. 

^  A  sweet  eraft,  such  as  one  woi]ldloTetotr8Tdin9''ob8erTed  Marie. 

*^  If  jTOO  wish  to  make  a  joumejin  her,  she  is  at  jour  servioe,"  saad 
the  man  befbre  them,  tomiag  round.  "Tou  have  relatioBS  in 
MartLoique,  MonaieQr  Boseao ;  and  if  700  and  yoor  pretlj  daughter 
deaire  to  Tiait  them,  the  '  Belle  Marie'  is  at  your  service." 

Hie  yoong  giri  bloahed,  and  looked  delighted.  Fortuna  frowned, 
and  even  Michd  looked  displeased. 

'' I  sfaoohi  like  of  all  thii^s  to  go»"  exdaimed  Marie.  "«Dearfather, 
let  oa  aocept  the  offer." 

**  Yoo  will  not  consent,  sir,*  said  Forton^  61^1  addressing  Miche], 
respectfuUy»  bot  finnly ;  '<  the  '  Faithfol,'  which  Monsieor  Vincent 
Gojraod  has  on  the  spot  re-christened the  <Bdle  Marie,'  is  no  fit  craft 
for  yoor  daughter." 

Marie  c^Mied  her  «rres^  in  otter  astonishaent,  Michel  looked  irre- 
aolote,  while  Yinoent  Goyraud  frowned,  and  then,  smiling,  said — ^  'Tis 
Ibr  the  la^  to  decide.  Her  ay  or  nay,  and  not  yours,  will  decide  it, 
Mr.  Gr^.*^ 

**  My  dangfater  dedines  yoor  ofier,"  interposed  Michel,  qoickly. 

Goyraud  made  no  further  remonstrance.  Marie's  colour  went  and 
cam^  her  cheeka  were  fioshed  with  crimson,  her  eyes  flashed  fire,  and, 
daiting  an  angry,  aoomfbl  look  at  Gh^y,  and  curtseying  to  Vincent, 
she  hurried  from  the  yerandah.  Goyraud  bowed,  and  whbtHng  loudly, 
was  speediiy  on  board  his  handsome  craft. 

From  thiat  day,  Marie  treated  Fortuna  with  mudi  cddness ;  and 
thoogh  he  peraeyered  in  bis  soit,  it  proceeded  but  dowly.  Vincent, 
meaatioie,  dedared  himaelf  openly  her  loyer,  though  Marie  stodioosly 
ayflided  all  allosion  to  hia  name. 

Aboot  this  time  the  fi^t  hoUow  murmurings  of  that  mighty  revolu- 
tioa,  whidi,  iriule  it,  horricane-like,  cleared  the  air  of  moch  foolness, 
was  terrible  and  bloody  in  its  piogress,  reached  the  Island  of  Saint 
Lada,  aad  afected  the  partiea  in  different  degrees.    By  the  goremor 
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and  bis  friends  it  was  Tiewed  with  undiBguifled  abhorrence ;  b j  For- 
tuna Grey  it  was  heralded  as  the  advent  of  a  great-  moral  change  for 
the  better,  wbile  Vincent  Gojraxidf  and  those  infected  b j  the  inoendiary 
pampbletSy  which  arrived  in  cart-loads,  hoped  for  what  realiy  hi^pened. 

In  December,  1792,  there  arrived  in  Stänt  Lucia,  the  frigate  "  La 
Felicit^"  commanded  by  Captain  La  Crosse,  with  the  news  of  the 
great  events  of  the  lOth  of  August.  The  govemor  immediately  fled, 
Montdenoix  and  langer,  two  republican  agents,  came  and  hoisted  the 
tri-oolour  flag  on  the  Mome  Fortune,  while  the  Saint  Luciansreceived 
permission,  in  consequenoe  of  their  eminent  patriotism,  to  send  a  depnty 
to  the  National  Convention,  which  further  conferred  upon  them  the 
appeUation  of  FaithfuL  A  most  lamentable  State  of  things  foliowed; 
the  work  of  ihe  estates  was  discontinued ;  the  plantations  were  deserted, 
and  anarchy  and  terror  prevailed  throughout  the  Island. 

Fortuna  Grey  was  at  first  impeUed  to  offer  himself  as  candidate  for 
the  honour  of  representii^  Saint  Lucia  in  the  Convention,  but  being 
defeated  by  Citoyen  Groyraud,  he  retired  from  any  participatian  in 
the  events  that  foliowed.  Care  of  bis  negroes  and  bis  plantation 
alone  occupied  bis  attention.  Citoyen  Goyraud  being  now  supreme, 
he  and  Greneral  Ricard  issued  a  decree,  abolishing  slavery — ^a  measore, 
dangerous  in  the  extreme  when  suddenly  carried  into  effect.  The 
result  proved  it  so.  All  the  blacks  refused  to  work,  the  estates  went 
to  ruin,  and  pillage  and  robbery  were  the  order  of  the  day.  Grey 
and  Groyraud  often  met  as  suitors  to  Marie;  but  her  fiither  refused  bis 
sanction  to  any  marriage,  until  tranquillity  was  restored. 

While  this  lawless  State  of  things  prevailed,  a  British  fleet  appeared 
before  the  Island.  War  had  cpmmenced  between  England  and  France, 
and  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  former  power  was  to  effect  the  reduction 
of  Saint  Lucia»  The  confusion  and  astonishment  of  the  govemor  and 
of  Citoyen  Goyraud  were  beyond  description;  but  hastily  retiring  with 
the  garrison  and  their  partizans  to  Mome  Fortuna  they  prepared 
for  defenoe.  Prince  Edward,  afterwards  the  Duke  of  Kent,  led  tha 
van,  and,  after  a  fourteen  hours*  oontest,  planted  the  British  colours  on 
the  summit  of  the  fortress. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening-Hi  short  time  after  the  surrender  of  the 
troops,  who  were  immediatäy  sent  to  France — ^that  Marie  sat  alone  in 
her  Chamber.  The  firing  had  ceased,  and  she  began  to  wonder  that 
her  father  and  Fortuna  were  not  retumed  from  gazing  at  the  fray, 
when  a  knock  at  the  room-door  startled  her,  and  Vincent  Goyraud 
entered. 

The  Citizen,  as  he  was  generally  caUed,  was  pale  aad  bloody;  bis 
dothes  were  tom;  bis  band  dasped  a  sabre,  while  the  red  ci^  of 
liberty  surmounted  bis  brow. 

«Marier  he  cried,  "I  am  hunted  for  my  life,  like  a  dog."  This 
was  false;  but  Goyraud  counted  very  strongly  upon  bis  power  of 
exciting  compassion.  **  In  a  few  moments  they  will  be  upon  me. 
I  love  you — ^passionately  love  you!— without  you  life  is  as  nothing.  If 
I  depart  now  we  never  meet  again.  Victory  has  dedared  for  the  tyrants^ 
and  I  must  to  the  woods.    Take  pity  on  me,  and  let  me  not  go  alone." 

Marie  did  not  love  Grey;  bis  stem  and  firm  character  exdted  her 
fear  at  times ;  she  knew  that  he  would  ever  refuse  what  he  thought  it 
wrong  to  grant,  and  the  spoiled  child  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  a 
master.    Vincent  Goyraud  was  handsome  and  ardent;  he  promised 
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obedienoe  to  her  dightest  will ;  he  was  in  imminent  danger,  and  her 
oompaasion  was  exdted ;  he  apoke  rapidly  and  eamestlj ;  he  was  bold 
enongh,  while  fondly  urging  hia  suit,  to  teil  her  that  she  loved  him, 
thoogh  ahe  was  not  consdous  of  it,  and  Marie  Roseau  was  not  the  first 
woman  who  has  been  persuaded  by  a  suitor  to*  believe  herseif  in  love, 
when  she  reallj  was  not  so. 

When  Fortuna  Grey  and  Michel  Bosean  retumed  that  evening, 
thej  foond  Marie  gone.  The  grief  of  both  was  intense,  shewing  itself 
in  ihe  father  in  furious  threats  of  revenge.  In  young  Grey  it  was, 
perhapsy  equally  violent  in  reality;  bat  he  was  silent  on  the  subject, 
andy  the  next  day,  disappeared. 

Meanwhiley  St  Lucia  was  very  far  from  being  tranquillized.  The 
alayes  and  otiier  insurgents,  as  weil  as  many  French  soldiers,  retired 
to  the  woods>  and  Citoyen  Goyrand  was  said  to  be  at  their  head, 
Styling  himself  *^  General  Commandant  de  TArmfe  Fran9aise  dans  les 
bois."  The  celebrated  Citoyen  Victor  Hughes,  civil  commissary  of 
Guadaloope»  lent  him  all  the  assistance  in  bis  power,  and  issuing  a 
series  of  sanguinary  proclamations,  landed  a  considerable  body  of 
tn)ops,  which  being  joined  by  the  disaffected  of  every  dass  and  colonr, 
in  a  few  days  the  whole  colony,  with  the  ezception  of  Castries  and 
Mome  Fortuna  was  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy. 

A  Short  time  afler  the  flight  of  Citoyen  Goyraud,  and  previous  to 
the  arrival  of  Citoyen  Victor  Hughes,  Fortuna  Grey  appeared  before 
Castries,  with  a  hnndred  well-armed  negroes,  bis  whole  body  of  slaves 
having  remaaned  faithful  to  their  kind  and  considerate  master.  The 
young  planter  inunediately  waited  on  the  English  Commander,  and 
haviog  had  an  interview  with  him  of  some  hours*  duration,  departed 
that  evening,  in  Company  with  an  equal  number  of  English  soldiers. 
On  the  foUowing  moming,  the  whole  British  force,  under  Brigadier- 
general Stewart,  took  the  road  to  Soufnere. 

St.  Lucia  is  diivided  into  two  parts— -the  leeward  and  the  windward, 
which,  in  oonseqaence  of  the  roads  being  then  of  the  worst  kind, 
were,  thoogh  6q>arated  only  by  a  few  miles  of  rüde  mountains,  very 
difficalt  to  be  communicated  with.  The  joumey  from  Castries  to 
Soufriere  was  less  than  fifty  miles,  and  yet  three  days  were  required  to 
acoomplish  it.  Ascending  the  winding  road,  leading  up  Mome  For- 
tune, Grey  and  his  motley  force  then  descended  into  the  Valleys  of 
Grand  Cul-de-3ftc  and  Boiseau,  where  the  road  of  day  was  a  perfect 
quagmire.  From  thence  to  Soufriere  is  the  best  bridle-road  in  the 
Island,  a  considerable  portion  of  it  bdng  scarped  from  the  solid  rock, 
shaded  by  forest  trees,  and  fianked  by  detached  fragments  of  rock. 

Overooming  these  düficulties,  Fortuna  Grey  arrived,  on  the  third 
evening,  in  a  deep  wood  near  the  foot  of  the  volcano.  He  gave  Orders 
to  his  men  to  rest  securdy  within  the  shdter  of  the  forest,  and  on  no 
aoeoont  to  leave  it,  or  in  any  way  give  the  alarm,  untU  he  should 
retum.  These  commands  issned,  he  crept  to  the  edge  of  the  wood, 
and  ascending  a  lofty  tree,  renudned  in  silent  contemplation  of  the 
repttbUcan  camp. 

It  was  a  briUiant  moonlight  night,  and  the  whde  arid  surface 
of  the  bnming  mountain  lay  before  bim.  Entrenched  behind  a 
mde,  but  well-placed  and  well-erected  breastwork,  that  left  no  one 
weak  pmnt  open  to  attack,  the  insurgents  lay  tranquilly  awaiting  the 
expected  attack  of  ihe  British  forces.    Their  camp-üres  were  sur- 
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rouadod  hj  g^ups  of  ohftttering  negroes»  while  loughlj  erected  huto 
and  tenU  served  to  ahelter  them  £ix>m  the  heavy  dew  when  at 
rest  Sev6ral  sentmels  paoed  up  and  dowi^  while  an  adTanoed  picket 
was  thrown  out  to  within  twenty  yarda  <^  where  Forliui^  was  oon- 
ceaM.  Occasionally  a  blad^  would  emerge  from  the  load  which  led 
thence  to  Castries,  and  now  and  then  a  foraging  paity  oame  in  laden 
with  spoü.  Presently,  however,  all  buatle  ceased,  and  the  whole 
camp»  the  sentinels  excepted»  was  wrapped  in  profound  sluinber. 

Fortvni  Orey»  howeyer»  moTcd  no^  and»  wrapping  his  doak  round 
his  heady  resigned  himself  also  to  sleep»  from  whioh  he  did  not  awake 
until  aroused  by  the  loud  report  of  musketry,  mingled  witk  hurrahs 
and  yells.  Lo(Jdug  forth  he  saw  a  column  of  British  infantry  gal- 
lantly  chaiging  up  to  the  insurgent  hreastwoiks»  while  ihe  negroes  and 
whites  receiTed  Uiem  with  equal  oounge. 

Fortuna  inunediately  riipped  from  hu  tree  and  headed  his  men»  who 
were  already  under  arms.  To  their  great  surprise  he  led  them  ftom 
the  scene  of  confliot,  and  taking  the  road  to  Yienx  Fort»  presendy 
plunged  once  more  into  a  forest  path»  leading  to  the  base  of  the  other 
side  of  Sou&iere*  He  had  not  advanced  long,  when,  entering  a  de^ 
ravine»  he  was  challenged  by  sentinels. 

Deep  silence  succeeded»  and  then  volley  aft^  volley»  foUowed  by  the 
heavy  tramp  of  a  Charge»  by  which  Fortuna  Grey  endeavonred  to  force 
this  Position.  The  defence»  however»  made  by  the  negro  insurgents 
was  galtant  in  the  extreme^  and  the  fire  from  the  mouth  of  a  dark 
caTcm»  in  tiie  side  of  the  ravine»  so  galling»  that  a  retreat  ensued. 
.^gain  and  again  the  young  planter  led  his  men  on»  and  again  and 
again  they  were  driven  back  by  the  blacks.  At  lengih  &rey  divided 
bis  party»  and»  secreting  one-half  behind  trees»  directed  them  to  ke^ 
up  a  constant  fire»  while  with  the  rest  he  headed  a  Charge.  A  faint 
resistance  was  now  offered,  and  the  young  planter  was  master  of  the 
Position. 

Commanding  his  men  to  secure  the  prisoners»  Grey  mshed  to  the 
inside  of  the  cavem.  At  first»  by  the  dim  light  of  a  torch,  he  saw 
nothing;  but  presently  bis  eye  caught  sight  cf  aa  andent  n^^ress 
leaning  against  the  wiJl. 

<<  This  is  the  abode  of  Citoyen  Groyraud!  **  cried  Fortune»  fieroely. 
"Whereiflhe?" 

**  Massa  at  Sou£ri%re~-him  gone  fight  for  Ubertee." 

*'  Fortuna !  Fortunb !  '*  said  a  faint  voice. 

Next  moment»  the  young  planter  knelt  beside  the  pallet  of  Marie 
Boseau — ^Marie  Boseau  still--dying  from  the  efiect  of  a  diance  musket« 
balL 

^^  And  I  am  your  murderer?  "  cried  Grey,  passionately. 

*^  Huah»  Fortune»  hush!  **  said  the  dying  girl.  "  God  is  very  good 
to  me.  I  have  no  time  to  say  much.  Listen,  then»  and  do  not  speak 
until  I  have  done.  I  have  been  dying  this  hsdf  hour;  and  during  that 
tlme  I  have  fbr  the  first  time  seen  myself.  I  feel»  that  while  I  must 
Uame  my  dear,  kind  father  for  humouring  me  so  much»  I  have  cruelly 
abused  his  fondnesa.  Ah»  Fortuna  the  first  time  you  thwarted  me» 
y^m  acted  nobly  and  wisely;  but  I  was  blind»  and  I  hated  you  for  it.*' 

^^  Oh !  **  exclaimod  Grey»  unable  to  repress  his  emotion. 

^  But  noi  now»*'  she  added,  faintly.  '*  Accustomed  to  have  my  way 
i«k  aU  thiogs»  I  fdt  sympathy  with  the  man  who  taught  me  to  disobey. 
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Groyraud  was  mj  eyil  genius.  Döring  mj  journey  here,  I  diBOovered 
ihat  mj  heart  had  no  e^are  in  mj  eva8ion---4hat  pique  and  compassion 
alone  urged  me.  I  refused»  theröfore,  to  wed  Groyraud,  and  have  been 
a  prifloner  ever  since.  Teil  mj  dear  father  this,  Fortuna,  and  be  a  son 
nnto  him.** 

In  conversation,  graduanj  more  heart-broken  on  the  part  of  the 
joong  man,  and  fainter  on  that  of  Marie,  one  moamfiü  half  hour 
paaaed,  and  then,  in  the  cayem  of  Mountain  Soufriere,  surrounded  hj 
the  aigns  of  a  bloodj  stniggle,  died  the  spoUed  child,  a  yictim  to  a 
nüstaken  seofie  of  kindneas.  With  a  different  education,  taught  to 
control  her  wishes,  and  to  be  guided  by  reason  and  prudence,  she 
might  haye  liyed  a  happj  wife  and  pcoud  mother,  to  ^adden  the  hearth, 
and  cheer  the  old  age  of  her  too  fond  parent. 

Hastilj  forming  a  hier,  and  placing  the  bodj  upon  it,  Fortuna 
ordered  his  men  to  march,  and  making  for  the  highwaj,  to  Yieux  Fort» 
leached  it  in  time  to  join  the  retreating  and  defeated  British  column. 
The  Beauty  of  Castriea  was  buried  on  the  rockj  point  of  the  island 
within  the  fort,  and  all  his  quiet  hopes  being  interred  with  it,  Grey 
took  Service  with  the  British,  and  died,  at  an  advaneed  age>  a  bacheior 
and  a  general. 

Michel  Soseau  lived  but  a  few  months  afier  his  daughter;  and 
Citoyen  Goyraud,  after  governing  Saint  Luda  for  fifteen  months, 
was  finally  expelled  by  Sir  Balph  Abercrombie  and  Sir  John  Moore» 
and  died  in  eule. 


ENJOY  THY  MAY  OF  LIFE. 

BT  BDWABD  KKNSIXT,  AUTHOR  OF  "  BBALLAOHilT,'*  ETC. 

Tbose  tresses,  soft  and  beantifal  as  mornng ; 

Thy  teeCh  that  with  the  pcarla  may  vie  m  wlutenefa ; 
The  roaj  buda  th j  milky  cbeek  adonüng  s 

Thoae  tweet  fond  ejrea,  inipheriDg  aunny  brightneia» 
Shall  not  be  alwajs  ao,  beloTed! — ^but  render 
Up  to  the  grasp  of  Time  their  dazzling  aplendoar. 

Oo,  aeek  the  ^pfdeo  io  the  time  of  roaea— 
Of  Beaaty,  in  her  prime,  a  type  portnyiag ; 

Seek  it  again,  wben  Winter  there  reposea. 
And  the  once  lorely  flowera  are  all  decaying. 

Soahall  it  be  with  tkee^  wben  Time  ahall  soatter 

Yeati  o'er  thy  head,  and  all  thy  roaea  ahatler. 

Swifler  than  hinda,  along  the  meadows  flying, 
Fleeter  than  parda  from  hounda  and  hanters  leaping» 

Time  mahea  onward,  in  poraoit  nndying, 
Hia  traek  of  death  with  atricken  mortela  heapingi 

Will  He  who  crombleth  monarcba,  warrioni  nationa, 

List  to  a  gentle  maiden's  supplications  ? 

No  l»€eree,  relentlesa,  blood-atuned,  on  he  haatetb, 
Gorged  to  the  throat  with  apoU  of  yooth  and  beaaty  l 

Ere  then,  bek>Ted,  thy  gentle  charma  he  taateth« 
Hearken— oh  I  hearken  nnto  lore's  sweet  dnty ! 

Fondly  thine  arma  of  snow  aronnd  me  twining, 

Ei^oy  thy  Blay  of  life  while  May  is  abiniog. 
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'      tl^ä^^''^^'^'^  AINSWOKTH. 

'A^^P'>'^{aOr«ek«  and  Romaos. 

itte  fir^t  days  in  Maj),  thc  £i^n  be^n  to 
|Ho  oursdvus  and  tu  all  animated  natura. 
in  young  lioars  and  foxes  n-cre  running 
jnch  in  lengtli,  wun;  migrating  in  cre- 
ilarvx,  incipiept  states  of  pcrfeet  insccti, 
.9  ni'jti  deceased,  wlth  long  forked  taila, 
Jting  thenisolvcB  in  tlie  sn'iftcat  pai-t.;  of 
eddies. 

IC  lapse  üf  a  few  Iiot  daj'^,  to  obscrve 

i|ieii  galleries  in  their  eartben  niounde, 

]  thc  flood  inlo  dotnes  of  cluj- ;  thu  bng- 

■(Fiinelue),  nliich  had  aleo  beeo  buried 

iitcT  a  fen  days'sun  in  füll  activit}';  and, 

Piad  put  intu  i^pirits  in  October,  attliongh 

_l,  also  sliemuil  symptoins  of  rcvival  ivlieo 

K^ijgiiii  its  powerful  beani.s  life  appeareil  to 

-„JitÖB;  no  ivondci'  ibat  in  carij'  time»,  on  thc 

f!(i^«tSg.-  tli'.'  orb  of  day  wns  wor^hiIlped  ii'  the 

'^^tl''S^SS^^^^'''^^^  ^'"^  Station  neai-  Ba'lis,  cm  tbe  'än\  of 

l3ff»TE!@id^D^^^I^^^  eleamer  Kuphratcs  un  tLü  morning  of 

-... — fcSS.iÄ_«^Q^-j^i|M.i,j!^j  (ij-  (],Q  river  were,  at  Btartin";,  low  and 

'*-'i^5iJ®l^i»^le  of  tomaiisk  ;  but  wc  ecmn  roaclicil  low 

gni|§tj&>-e  pas^ed  unobservod,  tJie  ruins  of  Athis, 

"'^^■ipie  Koniaa  miki  bej'ooJ  Ba'lis. 

Eji^SEhiU?  made  th^ir  appf^rance,  on  the  Syrian 

Sr^tthe  rlivjam  to  toke  an  casterly  band,  h  Jiich 

^v£^^S>'taci  with  otlict'  hüls  on  the  Mesopotamian 

.^üt^t^üsäieü  fi'oni  tlio  rust,  und  wliidi  advau<;ed 

tr^>«pt«^nioiiml,  were  min?  of  an  iuieienl  ca-tla. 
^  W^'^®  -^'■"''*  ^^^  ®^'*'''  "^''  "■"■J'l'eii!,  aad 
:5^^?^^§J^b-*^'^'''^^*'''*'''"  ''^  '"'^'^"^  ^^"'^  '"^  ^  hundreii  feetj 
^äi^*^*^^^^^^^  ^^^^'^^  ^""'^^  '"'^  towers  upon  the  irrest  uf  th« 
^Öft*SS•"*SS^BIl'gS^^i*''^^3d  somewhat  abruptlv,  at  a  low  alluvial 
;^^HKÄ«®".:^^cTSry  thc;  Wiiia.'.  Arabs,  and  ilic  co-"  i---' 
^3B!l'^|fc"R^'^KS^^'^^  eitremely  productivc. 

^^;»||.^»j^[;«^h-|jBidc;  I  took  advantage  of  tbu  d 
.^iä^^^g>|3i^:.^ain^oii  to  tr     - "  " 

""'"''"**"      -—-----—   fl  and  gyp? 


for 

delaj-  tlius 
Abu  Bari  hills,  «hieb  w,;« 
""hS  castplISted  ^ 
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for,  dthough  alflo  called  Kal'ahi  Ja'bir  bj  the  Ajjubite  geographer, 
(AbulphedaB  Tabul»  Sjriffi,  p.  65>  and  130,)  we  leam  from  Grolius 
that  it  was  called  Dausir,  after  its  founder,  a  foUower,  or  freedman,  of 
one  of  the  Mundars.  This,  as  we  shall  subaequentlj  see  that  the  same 
place  was  yiaited  bj  Julian,  in  a.d.  362,  must  have  been  one  of  the 
first  prinoes  of  that  djnastj,  who,  under  their  first  king,  designated 
as  Malik,  **  the  king,''  rar*  if/oxnvy  subdued  the  territory  of  Irak  or 
Babjlonia  from  the  Persians,  about  a.D.  210.  The  oonquests  on  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris  were,  however,  only  Consolidated  bj  bis  succes- 
sors,  Jadaimah  and  Amru  I. ;  the  last  of  whom  distinguished  himself 
bj  sorprising  the  strongly  fortified,  and  highly  embellished  citj  of 
AI  Hadhr,  in  the  Mesopotamian  desert,  and  then  govemed  bj  a  heroine 
of  the  name  of  Zabbi,  as  the  contemporarj  dtj  of  Tadmür,  or  Pahnjra, 
in  the  Syrian  desert,  had  also  been  niled  bj  a  princess,  and,  like 
Hadhr  or  Atra,  was  distinguished  bj  the  beautj  and  rlchness  of  its 
architectural  decorations. 

Stephanus,  of  Bysantium,  also  notices  the  Castle  bj  the  name  of 
Dansara ;  and  it  is  related  of  the  Emperor  Julian,  bj  bis  historian, 
Ammianus  Marcellinus,  that  on  quitting  Gharrao^  hemade  a  pretence 
as  if  he  were  going  towards  the  Tigris,  but,  tuming  suddenlj  to  the 
righty  he  reached  Dauana,  **  a  presidential  Castle,"  '^  unde  orttts  Beluu 
flumuM  fvmditvT  in  Euphraie$^^  which  maj  allude  to  some  small  stream 
unobserved  bj  us  (or  at  least  bj  mjself,)  which  here  joins  the 
Euphrates;  and  which  deduction  is  corroborated  bj  the  analogj  of 
name ;  bj  the  fact  that  Julian  would  have  been  anxious  to  join  his 
fleet,  left  at  the  port  of  HierapoUs,  as  soon  as  possible;  and  bj  its 
being  related  of  him  (Ammian.  Marcellinus,  lib.  zziii.  c.  vi.),  that  he 
attained  Callinicum,  the  daj  after  reaching  Dauana  or  Dawana.  The 
**Equiie8  Mauri  lüyricani  DahatuB^  are  mentioned  in  the  Notitias 
Imperii,  as  under  the  Duke  of  Osroene;  and  Procopius,  (lib.  ii.  c.  iv.) 
enumerates  the  castlo  of  Dabanas  among  others. 

It  is  recorded  in  historj  that  Suliman,  chief  of  the  Ughuz  Turks, 
who  was  drowned  in  the  Euphrates,  was  buried  at  this  spot ;  and  hence 
lyHerbelot  says  it  was  called  Mizari  Turk.  KnoUes,  in  bis  history  of 
the  Turks,  calls  it  Ziebar  Gala,  and  relates  that  it  had  previouslj  been 
redoced  hv  Sulimdn,  after  whose  burial  there,  it  was  called  Mezari- 
Znruc  (See  also  Historj  of  the  Growth  and  Decaj  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  bj  Demetrius  Cantemir,  Prince  of  Moldavia,  translated  bj 
Ilndall,  London,  1734,  p.  5.) 

Sultan  Selim,  in  one  of  his  numerous  expeditions,  is  said  to  have 
erected  a  mausdeum  at  the  spot  where  the  remains  of  his  great  anoes- 
tor  reposed.  A  monastery  of  Durwlshes  was  also  founded  at  the  same 
place  by  the  sheikh,  Abii  Bekr. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  navigation  of  the  Euphrates  commenoed, 
the  two  steamers  started  from  Ja^ir  together.  The  bed  of  the  river 
was  so  free,  and  its  waters  generallj  so  deep^  that  the  precaution 
hitherto  taken,  of  sending  on  a  boat  a-head  to  take  soundings,  was  dis- 
pensed  with ;  but  the  Tigris,  which  ouly  drew  eighteen  indies  water, 
took  the  lead  at  some  short  distance,  so  that  in  case  she  passed  over  a 
shoal,  not  feasible  to  the  larger  steamer,  which  drew  three  feet  water, 
a  Signal  to  that  eflfect  might  be  communicated. 

The  hilly  district  of  Ja'bir  and  Abii  Barra,  was  soon  left  behind, 
and  we  entered  upon  a  low,  wooded  district,  with  an  undulating  country 


f^fi  and  grftvel  beyond;  and  liaving  navig&ted  the 
'Scidcnl,  tili  thi:  apiiroacb  üf  csening,  we  tlien 
IBfau'!  deep  Channel,  wooded  on  tlie  Ue^opotamian, 
PMtooaed  islet,  ,ind  thc  mwn  bed  of  ttG  rivcr  Be- 
Mk. 
uch  wo  ky  to,  and  iimid  wliich,  thc  next  day 
Iday,  wo  fontinaed  to  reposo  oursclvee,  «ere 
posed  of  tamarix,  and  «  dense  uüdurgrowth  of 
^Innts)  Yiewed  by  tho  Amte,  to  wliom  trecs  aro 
'Qcent  forest«,  aud  spoken  of  as  sudi.     The 
■ere  wild  mulbemes,  ^■c^y  scarce,  but  Ue- 
KäUcÄ,   and  still  more  usjieciiJly  a  silvery 
■,  wliosfi  eced-veesels  were  covered  witk  a  kind 
'ü^ü  tlie  äumuii^r  inontli^,  of  wLicli  thc  Arabe  laAa 
[,*  ühpcr  has  also  been  niade  frqm  this  colton  down. 
rab  hy  thu  Arabs,  aud  must  appareut^  bc  the 
jantlj  referred  to  in  IToly  writ,  «e  tliat  on  ivhich 
;4liing  l!i«r  Iiarps,  Milien — 
i*by  Eupbnks'  blde  ttivj  ^at  aod  vcpt 
i^w  mute,  but  not  to  nteniMy  di.'ad ;" 

s 0  lueet  \ihli  tht  u illow,  atill  leis  tbat 

jTBted  to  poctiy,  as  the  Babylonian  or  wceping 

S,  Lowever,  a  natiTu  of  Persia,  and  laay  formcrly 

ä*in  Babylonia.     Thc  moirt  admired  Britieh  kirni 

JSjpe,  who,  obsvi'ving  tliat  soinc  rods,  cmplojcd  in 

b  from  Spaiii,  appearcd  as  if  they  had  some  vcge- 

jtäg  in  his  gjirtlen  Bt  Twickenliam,  aiid  it  produced 

^igjtias  givcn  birth  to  eo  ir.any  cthcrs. 

S"fimr  trL'os  was   a  den=e   undcryiowth  of  tauiaiix, 

gVgS^rccn,  cUmbing  aspnraginrc,  box-thorn  (Lycium^ 

s,  tbe  favour'd  flower 

IS  often  to  render  the  wood  impervicms; 
li  äomu  of  thesu  plants  wcre  provided,  wen 
ivi-'-esy'^  Bi*  »i-cidcntally  nbtaining,  whilc  roaming  about  io 
^^S^E^fciatuial  histoiy,  a  new  and  curiouä  sinall  quad- 
Sii^WkJIb  (^14,^9  genus,  a  Fpecies  of  ivhich  has  alrcadybecn  da- 
^i^iagv^SI^^Sh  naturaÜEt,  Fallas,  as  inhabiting  taiiiarix  woods. 
Sl^BpS'  •Sj^I'J«!^  t'f'i^n  transfixed  thruiigb  thc  tail  by  a  powci-ful 
el^j^  ^)1£«^(  .||tcn,  probably  in  it&  cfTorta  to  cxtricatc  iteelf,  had 
KCSi.'Si'^?^®^^*^^  branch,  and  must  tlins  liave  snffcrcd  a  liiiger- 
feTSiM^^''*^^^  Tt  U  evident,  thfltifit  had  not  fallen  inlbo  vn- 
i»:-T»iflBt^iSt'*a^^^.  il  coiddcasilyhave  riddcd  it.elf  of  ttis  Eingidar 
^iä<lMSiftS'3gr.)S£a3  a  miicfa  larger  animal  than  IJiat  describe«!  br 


w        ^        ^        «• 


,»fiM?i5i'.ifi!' 


len,  aa  on  the  pro« 

ivi.lc-sprcading  loiii 

oiiiLrmB  üf  sucb  n  po 

thc  eye  couH  not  pc 

loiild  not  reach,  n 

<.■.-  «f  tio  greftt  HT 

ourselvca  de t ach 

ivith  iiature  alönc 

■Iropped  donn  t 

.'t  timu  iil<xig  Eoi 

gees<>  wi.Te  nt  tl 

__  lel  ClieBncy  and  luj'si 

i,|f/te'l  in  an  opun  bont 

'tayed  tlic  ford  of  th«  B»! 

!)f^  began  to  widen  conaidi 

H^ftli  nn  avcrngc  width 
""'ippOiu.iDCe  of  AB  inia 


:^  dominion  over  all  t 

;-Ä,'(]  Kingf',  iv.  24.)  nc 

*-     ,  linu  of  low  moimds  il 

jm,  stood  at  onc  extrem: 

'dU40  yktoij"  of  Afcxani 

>i^  unilulated  gciitljr  on  I 

'o^iC^CÜgCbsopotamlan,  oiit  of  whi 

^ii#!hcicnt  Zenodotium,  mal 

KiJE  nnci'^nt  road  nud  f^U; 

'  city  of  Rc;j;iplia,  tu  tl 

i.tee.  In  the  ccntre  llow 

[ijl,  as  thcy  swcpt  onwan 

of  tliii  vory  Bpot — " 

_jJoiii;i."  Ncarlyiiim! 

•wbnt  like  the  Kijk  Diil 

.^aiubc.     It  is  cüUed  Ilä^ 

'S*?  fi'^Ti  iron  rlüTTipe  hnvi 


fnllofthe  dee^i 


»»       ~  ^   X«gF  Sy^^t  thc  urmies  of  Xe« 

*^  -■   5^)%-ii(g  vS^Ä^'S'+or,  iiml  of  CrasBU",  a 

I*  ^"  ;5liS"»p  *P  "ä^ö,*"?   Ainswortb's    Magaiii 

'*■  Ä«tJ&3.*H  cy,^  I  -J  u^  to  haiiy  lo  thc  b^ 

iE       tnB^M&üS.  Sbitg  ;jSt«  WC  wt^i-e,  upun  the  äiln 
NfiS  -«SÄ   ^«  ^S'K  "f  '■■■^ters  bcfore  ti-^, 


^^^)äH£ErB»^i^iä^£Sfl^Jl.^S^^^^^Si 
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place  liable  to  inandationsy''  and  the  Citadd  of  Harun  al  B^ishid,  rooe 
above  grores  of  poplars  ;  while  the  moie  homble  ruina  of  Bifika,  "  tfae 
retreat,"  peered  from  the  grassj  lands.  We  brought  to  here  for  the 
night,  and  a  little  below  the  same  spot,  the  river  Bilecna,  Coming  from 
the  rieh  tenitories  of  Haran  and  Saruj,  flowed  amidst  wood  and  jon^e 
into  the  £aphrate8. 

Earlj  next  moming,  I  started  alone  across  the  groYea  which  lined 
the  banks  of  the  river,  towards  the  ruins  which  were  on  the  akirt  of 
what  was  now  a  desert,  sandy  wildemeas.  I  soon  foond  mj  progiess 
arrested  by  a  canal  or  ditch,  about  thirtj  feet  wide,  which  had.  how- 
ever,  failed  to  stop  a  swarm  of  locusts. 

From  being  an  inch  in  length  at  Balis,  they  were  now  an  inch  and 
aix-eighths,  and  the  wings  advanced  anoüier  eighth  beyond  the  body; 
all  that  had  arrived  first,  were  drowned,  tili  they  fonned  a  bridge  of 
carcasses  over  which  others  advanced  to  meetwith  a  similar  fate,  andat 
the  same  time  extend  the  insect  bridge  tili  it  would  carry  the  remainder 
right  across  the  water.  The  Euphrates,  which  lay  beyond,  mast,how* 
ever,  have  been  an  insuperable  barrier  even  to  these  myriad  colomns  of 
insect  life.  This  spring,  Ibrahim  Pash4,  to  whom  the  welfare  of  Syria 
was  a  real  consideration,  although  he  occasionalfy  took  Oriental  methoda 
of  insoring  it;  took  it  into  his  head  to  carry  on  a  war  of  eztermina- 
tion  against  the  locusts  ;  for  this  purpose  he  oompelled  the  aid  of  au 
the  inhabitants  of  Aleppo,  assisted  by  a  garrison  of  15,000  men« 
The  bazars  were  dosed  the  markets,  neglected,  and  every  one  was 
obliged  to  join  in  the  insect  warfare.  This  will  remind  the  dasaical 
reader,  that  in  Cyrenaica  the  law  enjoined  three  annnal  Looustkades; 
the  first  for  the  extinction  of  eggs,  the  second  against  the  yonng,  and 
the  third  against  the  perfect  insect.  In  the  island  of  Lemnos,  it  was 
even  determined  by  law,  what  measure  each  inhabitant  shonld  bring. 
It  is  curious  to  think  what  European  civilization  would  do,  if  in  pos- 
Session  of  the  fertile  regions  of  the  East,  to  arrest  the  devaatations  of 
these  insects;  certainly  not  like  the  B<»nan8  of  old,  have  recourseto  the 
sybil ;  it  appears  that  the  eggs  are  deposited  in  automn  in  very  limited 
Spaces,  and  the  young  are  also  at  first  so  oollected  together,  that  it 
would  be  possible  at  that  time  to  poison  hosts. 

Having,  however,  got  round  this  canal,  I  soon"  reaohed  the  walls  of 
the  citadel.  They  were  double,  the  outer  one  being  lower  than  the 
inner,  which  alone  was  embattled.  They  were  built  of  mud  and  aun- 
dried  bricks,  and  surrounded  on  the  outside  by  a  moat,  in  which  thete 
was  no  water.  With  my  compass  in  band,  I  now  b^;an  to  pace  the  out- 
aide  of  this  once  flourishing  fortress,  during  which  Operation  I  was  much 
diverted  by  the  number  of  jackals  and  foxes  that  dwelt  in  the  ditck  and 
adjacent  ruins.  Occasionally  the  young  were  playing  at  the  entrance 
of  their  holes,  into  which  äiey  had  instinct  enough  to  retreat  with 
great  celerity  at  my  approach  ;  atanother  time,  Tiüib  Yusu^  or  "  the 
scribe,  Joseph,"  as  the  Arabs  sometimes  designate  the  jackal,  from  its 
cunning,  or  some  aged  and  grey-coated  fox,  would  find  himself,  by  the 
Sharp  tum  of  a  corner,  unexpectedly  in  close  contact  with  me.  On 
these  occasions  the  surpnse  was  always  so  great  as  to  bring  the  animal 
to  a  Stand-still,  and  the  open  mouth,  erect  ears,  and  eyes  scintillating 
with  dismay,  infallibly  created  a  laugh  at  poor  Beynard's  expeose,  from 
which  he  would  slily  withdraw  himself,  with  his  tail  between  his  legs. 

I  found  the  figure  of  the  fortress  to  be  that  of  an  irregulär  decagon, 
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luTing  ten  sides  of  uneqaal  length  ;  that  part  of  the  wall  which  fronted 
the  liver  being  the  most  extensive,  and  having  a  length  of  1430  yards. 
The  two  extrendties  of  this  frontage  on  the  south-east  and  south-west 
anglee,  were  oocupied  bj  circular  towen,  sixtj-fonr  yarda  in  circomfer- 
esce.  There  were  apparentlj  foor  gatewajs.  The  one  at  the  south- 
east  angle  was  an  ornamental  Saracenicstructoreythirtj-two  feetinfront, 
having  eight  niches  in  the  walls,  and  a  doorway  nine  feet  in  width. 
At  the  northem  gatewaj»  was  an  Imam,  or  mansolemn,  the  base  of 
which  was  a  pentagonal  tower,  having  a  snper-imposed  strocture,  like 
an  assemUage  of  pillars.    The  arch  alone  remained  of  a  third  gateway. 

All  traoes  of  dwelling-hooses  ezeept  what  was  level  with  the  ground 
had  disappeared  from  tiäe  interior  of  the  citadel  or  fortress,  but  there 
ftiU  remained  the  ruins  of  some  rather  remarkable  pabHc  edifioes. 

The  first  to  which  I  directed  mjself  were  the  ruins  of  a  sarai,  or 
palaoe,  afterwards  ascertained  to  be  thatof  H^riin  al  Bäshid.  Although 
▼eiy  minoos»  it  was  abeaatiful  remnant  of  a  polygonal  building,  of  some 
architectural  taste  and  rieh  decoration.  In  äe  interior,  tapering 
coiiimns  rose  half  np  the  height  of  the  building,  and  then  sprang  off 
with  groined  arches,  with  all  thelightness  and  graoe  of  our  best  Gothic 
stmctorea  (m  a  small  scale.  The  whole  of  the  interior  was  beautifnlly 
oniamented  with  arabesqnes  and  fret-work  of  exquisite  traoery,  but  fast 
crombling  into  dust,  and  it  had  been  at  its  best  but  a  humble  dweUing 
for  so  renowned  a  Ehalif .    - 

A  Short  distanoe  firom  the  sarai,  was  a  group  of  ruins  of  greater 
extent,  which  were  distinguished  by  eleven  arches  still  Standing, 
sopported  by  pilasters ;  and  dose  by  which  was  a  Min4r  or  tower, 
&cod  with  cdoured  tiles,  except  at  the  base,  which  was  omamented 
round  pilasters  of  marble,  with  capitals  of  alabaster.  This  tower 
fifl^-eight  feet  high,  and  had  an  interior  staircase.  These  were 
probably  ruins  of  a  madrasah  or  coUege,  and  its  associated  place  of 
worship,  There  were  also  ruins  of  a  temple,  or  other  public  building, 
at  the  westem  angle. 

Without  the  walls,  at  the  south-west  oomer,  were  the  ruins  of  a  de» 
tached  Saracenic  Castle,  and  beyond  this  the  remains  of  a  winter  resi- 
denoe  of  the  Arabs.  There  were  also  ruins  of  a  Khan  or  Caravanse- 
rai  at  the  south-eastem  gate,  and  beyond  this,  more  extensive  ruins, 
which  comprised  a  modern  muejid  or  mosque,  in  the  heart  of  an  exten- 
sive  borial-gronnd,  to  which  a  vast  number  of  hewn  stones,  capitals  of 
eolumns,  and  other  fragments,  had  been  removed,  to  decorate  the  graves 
of  AI  Fadhli  Arabs.  Not  far  from  the  mosque  was  a  Square  tower,  similar 
totheoneatHaran.  Theseli^ter  ruins  belongedtoRäfikä'' the  retreat." 

Wben,  after  pacing  round  the  outside  of  the  city,  I  flrst  entered  into 
its  interior,  the  wild  beasts,  its  usual  tenants,  had  taken  flight;  and  there 
ooly  remained  a  few  hawks,  blue  crows,  and  bee-eaters  ;  while  here  and 
ihm  monitors  of  great  size  stole  about  among  the  ruins :  the  distant 
panq>et  was  at  the  same  time  lined  with  innumerable  storks,  which  had 
assembled  from  the  nei^bouring  marshes,  to  watch  the  unaccustomed 
▼isitor.  The  peculiarity  of  my  position,  alone,  amidst  such  an  extent  of 
ruins»  and  watched  and  distmsted  by  e  verything  around,  made  itself  sen- 
siblT  feit.  Pkx>bably  centuries  had  now  elapsed,  since  a  dvilized  man  had 
trod  within  these  once  favoured  predncts,  whose  brightest  epoch  was 
eontemporaneous  with  the  dark  ages  in  Europe,  and  which  suffgested 
memories  that  lead  ahnest  in  voluntarily  irom  the  past,  to  the  hopdul  con- 


u  TiMted  thc  ruiss,  iu 
,  or  pnelt,  wtu  calläl 
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inMresiT'citation  which  futuritj  niight  yet  h«ve  in  sMce  for 

rVtt|t«  ^'^  flouriiliing  countrius  ;  or  i.^  il — onco  ieaä,  for 

äo  the  Jessons  of  liiatoty,  and  the  ^epnlchrnl  monu- 

Bgcs,  tend  tLcir  corroböratioa  h>  thc  cliccrleas  pM- 

lefic  ciyilizfition,  or  ;i  geologieal  snecosiion  of  domi- 

if  the  same  day,   I  aga 

•lonci  Cbeäuey  mJ  a  Mulla 

iflie  tribe  of  Rümmäl  D^ir,  and  who  liad  been  discorered 

.iJ  of  Bäfikä.     Ilcpdiited  out  tlie  rulua  of  tue 

of  Hirim  al  Büabid,  thc  northera  grte,  or  that_of 

thu  mausoleuDi,  as  a  placi;  of  pilgrimagc,  Mcced 

Vdsil  Kiränl,  and  theccnlrai  tov.-tr  hc  ca]led  that 

K     Hc   also  pointcd  out  iiuiTiptions  an  the  ca:tle, 

aa  rcbuilt  and  strengthened  by  Satt^  SuMmin, 

ulher  pnint,  ArsWo  letten  er|uiv«lent  in  flgures 

[•f  thc  Hegral. 

,,aon  of  Sclini,   reigncd  in  ihe  eaily  pari  of  the  six- 

ooiisidered  to  hAvc  bcen  unc  of  the  grefltggt 

Be^itles  h)6  Hungnrian  wbt^,  he  was  engaged 

und  he  gare  to  the  cmpir»  thc  greafet 

''CoC'^rit^^^tKl  bucu  rcduccd  Lefore  this   epoch  bj  Tal^v  t^ 

(3^ej^^''S'  antcriot  Asnn,  but  so  gront  w»s  it,'*  atrcngth,  that 

r^.u.>'-_    ia.  _  -.1...  ]jß  ^23  obligod  to  huvc  reci'ur.-c  to  atratagcrä, 

_         take  his  departure  front  »  prolonged  rmd  un- 

Ä  left  hcfaiiid  liim  camcU  aupposed  to  bc  ladea  oBlyniQi 

boggage,  such  aa  a  difcomfitcd  arniy  no  longor  cared 

'ith,  but  wliich  in  icah'ty  ct>iiccaled  toldieiy,  and  wBo 

"the  city,  opened  thc  gate  at  night  to  thc  Tatar.     It 

^^  i  to  knovf  if  tluis  very  iagenious  and  alwaya  felkitoüs 

;i^which  date.a  as  far  hack  ns  the  aicge  of  Troy,  wc.dd 

"•üSi  and  uver  attcudaiit  sucoesä  in  modern  times  ? 

JaiiSith  its  confaincd  palaec,  College,  and  tombs,  owcs  its 

^^d&f  Hürun  al  lf&sb!d,  who,  ^ays  Gollus,  "  bailt  herc  a 

'''— yherc  liG  WES  nccÄSlomcd  to  diveU  ivith  pc::t  deicht." 

Sjcka,  "  the  white,"  or  "  the  illustnous,"  becauäe  äeirc 

;nrf»»  down,  c^cd  Biklti,  "  thc  dait  ot-  obacurc,"  a  la^ 

^5g  with  gardens,  and  wbich  was  ono  fanäkh  diatonl. 

.„  ,'^isil.     Tfce  ßame  Eälilti  appc^u«  to  lia»e  tcca  J^ven 

^KfMatioti  frum  iia  bcing  eipoaed  to  occaBional  iaundations. 

Jr^^mcm,  added  iha  suburb  coBed  Böfika,  Said  to  havc 

'IP^fehe  plan  of  Bagdad,  and  acnrcely  one-thinl  of  m  niDe 

■"■■  '         ■■    ■    '     ■  jij  juagid,  a  Utile  castward  of 

Mamfin'a  quarter.     Bükk4  he- 

ti,e"TrlialäsTTi  tl 
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nomer  of  Baten  or  Bxtiuey  (AI  Batani  or  Alfoategnua,)*  as  being 
exactlj  in  the  parallel  of  thirtj-six  degrees»  from  whence  to  oommenoe 
his  oelebiated  astronomical  tables.  Other  aatronomers,  we  learn  from 
Groüna,  in  his  commentary  oo  the  astronomy  of  AI  'Firgknif  add  a  tiifle 
to  this  figure-— 'Ihn  Yunnz,  one  minute,  and  Ibn  ShAtir,  three  minutes. 
In  the  t^ea  of  Nasrond-diny  and  of  'Ali  Baj,  Bakk4  ia  plaoed  exacüy 
in  thirtj-siz  degrees.  D'Anville  remarks  that  this  difiference  ahowB 
tfaat  repeated  obaervations  were  made,  and  that  the  diacr^oncies  maj 
ariae  fram  the  plaoes  at  which  thej  were  taken. 

The  tme  poaition  of  Rdkk4  was  then  one  of  great  interest  to  astro- 
nomersy  and  this  was  still  forther  increased  bj  the  fact  of  its  being 
nearlj  in  the  same  parallel  as  the  adjacent  pass  of  Euphrates,  and  which 
was  plaoed  bj  Eratosthenes  on  bis  celebrated  "  Diaphragm  of  Bhodes." 
This  leamed  keeper  of  the  Alezandrian  librarj  under  Ptolemy  Ever- 
getesy  was  the  first,  it  is  well  known,  to  introduce  a  sjstematic  arrange- 
ment  on  prindples  of  approximate  carrectness,  into  the  geographica! 
acience  of  the  ancients.  The  foundation  of  his  syston  was  the  pro- 
traction  of  an  imaginary  parallel  between  the  thirty-sixth  and  thirty- 
seventh  degrees  of  latitude  from  the  pillars  of  Hercules»  at  the  westem 
eztremity  of  this  line»  to  the  further  limits  of  Asia  upon  the  east.  This 
diaphragm  was  carried  in  the  assumed  parallel  of  thirty-six  degrees, 
twenty-one  minntes,  by  Sicily,  Rhodos,  Golf  of  Issus,  Thapsacos,  Ni- 
neveh,  and  Ecbatana»  to  the  Caspian  gates ;  and  from  it,  he  proposed 
to  mark  off  the  longitudinal  measurements  of  the  known  world. 

Floiemy,  it  is  to  be  obserred,  places  Nikephorum  (B4kk4)  inlatitude 
thirty-five  degrees,  twenty  minutes,  and  k>ngitude,  seventy-five  de- 
grees, five  minutes.  Now  the  obsenrations  of  Lieutenant  Murphy,  the 
astronomer  of  the  expedition,  placed  this  important  Station  in  north 
latitude  dnrty-fire  degrees,  fifty-fire  minutes,  thirty-five  seconds  ;  and 
east  longitade  thirty*nine  degrees,  three  minutes,  fifty-eight  seoonds, 
being  onfyfire.  minutes,  twenty-five  seconds,  south  of  the  position  at- 
tributed  to  it  by  the  Arabian  astronomers,  but  at  Tariance  with 
the  Position  attributed  to  it  by  the  Alexandrian  geogn^her ;  aa 
well  as  considerably  south  of  the  Diaphragm  of  Bhodes,  which 
woold  rather  cutthe  Euphrates  at  the  Zeugma,  or  bridgeof  Hierapolis; 
bat  as  we  find  most  of  the  other  podtions  on  the  same  diaphragm  to 
^yprozimate  dosely  to  the  assumed  latitude,  we  cannot  but  be  kd  to 
sappoae  that  the  Zeugma  of  Hierapolis  was  the  Thapsacus  or  pass 
beld  in  Tiew  by  Eratosthenes. 

D'Anville,  who,  in  bis  map,  has  adopted  the  parallel  of  the  Arabian 
geographers  for  IUkk4,  has  by  previous  errors  of  oonstruction,  piaced 
all  the  portions  of  the  river,  finom  this  pass  of  Hierapolis,  southwards  of 
panllel,  and  then  brought  the  river  to  flow  in  a  northeriy  direc- 

*  Hnhammad  Ibn  Ja'bir,  Ibn  Sin^o,  Abu  AbdaUah,  aecoiding  to  Gayangot,  t&d 
m  D'Herbdot  alao  calla  Um  Hubamniad  Ben  Gisber ;  it  woold  appear  that  that 

bat  ' 


dcriTfd  from  the  neighbooring  eastle  of  Jalur.  Aa  Albätegnoa  it  the 
liSriniied  £onn  eommon  to  the  middle  aget,  of  hii  other  sarname,  AI  Batani, 
trüm  Seroj,  aftenrarda  Batan  and  Batn«,  in  Ifesopotamia,  where  he  was  born.  He, 
bowerer,  generally  resided  at  R&kka,  when  he  began  his  astronomieal  obaerrations 
in  A.DW  877,  and  eontinoed  thcm  tili  hia  death.  He  it  higfaly  ipoken  of  bj  Dr. 
fiallej^aa  «* Tir admiraodi  acnminia ao in admiaiatfandia  obtenrationibaa ezercita* 
titaimoa."  The  bett  account  of  hit  workt  will  be  foond  in  the  Biographioal  Dietion- 
ary  of  the  Society  for  the  Diifation  of  Uteful  Knowledge,  and  the  new  Sapplemest 
to  the  Penny  Cyclopvdia. 
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tion  up  to  Rakk4 — a  proceeding  not  at  all  corresponding  to  what  is  ob- 
served  bj  the  river  Euphrates  itself. 

The  Arabian  geographers,  Ab6-al-fäda  and  'Idrisi,  State  that  B4kk4 
was  called  bj  the  Greeks,  Balanioos,  for  which  '^  nüsprint,"  as  Williams 
calls  it  in  his  work  on  the  campaigns  of  Alezander,  "  read  KaUnioos." 
D' Anrille  calls  it  an  error  of  the  copyists»  and  Abu-1-fÄraj  has  it  Ka- 
linicos. 

These  combined  testimonies  leave  no  doubt  as  to  'the  identity  of  the 
Bäkk&  of  the  Khalifat,  with  the  Callinicus  or  Callinicnm  of  the  Greeka 
and  Romans,  which  was  a  cily  equallj  distinguished  byits  strength  as  a 
fortress,  the  advantages  of  its  Situation,  and  its  saitability  for  purposes 
of  commerce. 

Founded  by  Alexander  the  Great,  according  to  Flin7(vi.  c  26),  be- 
cause  of  the  advantages  of  its  Situation,  the  genius  evidenoed  in  such  a 
selection  has  never  been  hitherto  noticed.  But  situated  on  the  Meso- 
potamian  side  of  the  most  central  pass  of  the  Euphrates,  and  at  the 
point  of  junction  of  the  Bilecha  with  that  river,  it  opened  in  a  country 
where  water  is  as  necessary  to  a  merchant  or  a  caravan,  as  it  is  to  an 
anny,  an  easy  line  of  access  into  the  heart  of  Mesopotamia,  and  henoe  to 
all  the  territories  of  f urther  Asia.  The  merchants  of  Syria  and  Egypt 
proceeded  in  patriarchal  times  by  Tadmor,  to  the  Euphrates  at  Thap- 
sacus,  from  whence  they  proceed^  by  Ecbatana  to  the  Caspian  Gates. 
The  country  around  was  dotted  with  cities,  among  which  were  Besa- 
phas,  Sura,  Anthemusia,  Alama,  with  a  royal  manaion,  and  lehn», 
leading  the  way  to  Saruj  and  Harran,  of  which  scarcelyoneistenanted 
in  the  present  day,  and  even  the  sites  of  many  unexplored. 

Embellished  according  to  IVocopius,  (lib.  ii.  de  CEdif.  cap.  7,)  at  the 
same  time  as  Carrhoe,  it  was  here  that  Gralerius  took  refuge  aher  bis 
unsuccessful  combat,  fought,  like  that  of  Crassus,  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Bilecha  ;  and  Julian  arrived  at  the  same  place  from  Davana,  at  a  time 
when  his  historians  (Ammianus  Marcellinus,  xx.  iii.  and  2k>zimus,  üi. 
xüi.)  describe  it  as  "  a  streng  fortress  admirably  adapted  for  commer- 
dal  purposes.** 

Some  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  origin  of  its  name. 
Yalesius,  in  a  note  attached  to  Ammianus,  says  that  labanus  in  a  letter 
to  Aristoenetus,  relates  that  Callinicum  was  so  called,  because  Cal- 
linicus the  Sophist  was  slain  there.  This  Callinicus  lived,  according 
to  Suidas,  in  the  reign  of  Gallienus  ;  but  others  have  remarked  upon 
the  improbability  of  a  city  being  named  after  a  private  individual, 
''  quod  ndreris  a  privato  komme  urbem  nomem  accepisse^^  and  the  State- 
ment of  the  Sophist,  Libanns,  is  fuHy  disproved  by  the  fact  mentioned 
in  the  Chronides  of  Alexander,  as  quoted  by  Cellarius,  (p.  714,)  that 
Seleucus  Callinicus  built  Callinicopolis,  in  Mesopotamia.  It  must,  how- 
ever,  have  had  a  foundation  previously,  as  Alexander  is  described  by 
Fliny  and  by  Isidorus  of  Charax,  as  founding,  after  his  successful  pas- 
sage  of  Euphrates,  at  this  point,  a  city,  which  he  called  *^  the  tribute  to 
victory,"  (Nikephorum.)  It  preserves  this  name  in  Strabo,  Tacitus, 
and  Dio  Cassius  ;  but  Cellarius,  who  speaks  of  Nicephorum  as  "  no- 
bilius  ei  a  pluribus  laudatum^**  treats  of  that  city  and  of  Callinicus 
apart;  but  the  balance  of  testimony  is  in  favour,  as  D'AnviUe  has 
admitted,  of  the  identity  of  the  two. 

It  appears  from  the  testimony  of  Stephanus  of  Byzantium,  that  it 
was  also  called,  in  the  middle  ages,  Constantina,  or,  according  to  Suidas, 
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Constantia  ;  and  it  also  appears,  from  the  notices  collected  by  Wessel- 
ing,  that  it  was,  in  the  beginning  of  tbe  tenth  Century,  and  in  the  time 
of  Constantine  Porphjrogenotes,  named  after  bis  father,  (Leo,  the  phi- 
loaopher,)  Leontopolis.  Proof  enough,  at  all  events,  with  the  fact,  that 
in  the  ''  Ecclesiastical  Notices  of  the  Low  Empire,"  it  is  mentioned  with 
Carrhos,  Batnss,  and  Birtha,  as  one  of  four  episcopacies  ander  the  me- 
tropolis  of  Edessa  ;  that,  from  the  time  of  Alexander,  and  under  each 
BoccessiTe  dominating  power,  Macedonians,  Romans,  Bjzantines, 
Perstans,  Ehalifs,  Turks,  and  Tatars,  it  never  ceased  to  be  regarded 
as  a  Site  of  importance,  until,  with  the  decadenoe  of  a  prostrate  and 
nervdess  power,  it  has  been  allowed  to  fall  into  ruin  and  desolation. 


ON  THE  POETRY  OF  HISTORY. 

BT   THOMAS  WRIGHT. 

Mant  writers  have  undertaken  to  build  romance  upon  historj,  but 
few,  except  those  who  have  occupied  themselves  with  researches  into 
its  sources,  are  aware  how  much  of  history  itself  is  nothing  more  than 
legend  and  romance.  Li  the  first  place,  much  which  appears  as  serious 
matter  of  fact  will  not  bear  a  close  examination.  Facts  are  conveyed 
to  US,  through  the  chroniclers  of  the  time,  disfigured  by  the  prejudices 
of  religious  and  political  partisans,  or  exaggerated  in  their  passage 
from  one  relater  to  another.  The  history  of  England  abounds  in  stories 
of  this  kind,  the  falsity  of  which  is  only  discovered  from  time  to  time 
in  accidental  researches.  A  singular  instance  was  pointed  out,  some 
time  ago,  by  Mr.  Hunter,  who  was  enabled  to  correct  it,  by  discover- 
ing  the  original  rolls  of  accounts  relating  to  the  event  which  was  the 
subject  of  it.  One  of  the  persons  most  deeply  implicated  in  the  marder 
of  King  Edward  the  Second,  in  Berkley  Castle,  was  Sir  Thomas  de 
Groumay,  who  subsequently  made  bis  escape  to  the  Continent.  One 
of  our  latest  historians,  Dr.  Lingard,  teils  the  sequel  of  bis  story  thus : 
**  Groomay  fled  into  Spain,  and  was  apprehended  by  the  magistrates  of 
Burgos.  At  the  request  of  the  King  of  England,  he  was  examined  by 
them,  in  the  presence  of  an  English  envoy.  What  disdosures  he  made 
were  kept  secret :  but  we  may  suppose  that  they  implicated  persons  of 
high  rank,  as  the  messengers  who  had  him  in  Charge  received  ordere 
to  behead  him  at  sea,  on  bis  way  to  England."  This  is  the  account 
of  Goumay's  fate  given  by  all  historians,  and  founded  upon  contem- 
porary  writers:  he  was  said  to  have  accused  Queen  Isabella,  and  some 
of  the  more  influential  of  her  partisans.  But  we  learn  from  Mr. 
Hunter's  documents,  that  Goumay,  having  been  set  at  liberty  by  the 
authorities  of  Burgos,  was  finally  captured  at  Naples;  and  we  have  the 
account  of  expenditure  by  the  persons  who  had  him  in  charge  during 
the  whole  of  their  journey,  until  they  appeared  before  King  Edward 
in  England.  They  carried  Groumay  tirst,  by  sea,  to  Aigues-Mortea, 
ind  thence  to  Perpignan,  and  they  were  then  obliged,  by  accidental 
circnmstances,  to  sbape  their  course  through  Spain,  and  so  to  Bayonne, 
and  Bordeaux.  During  this  journey,  large  sums  are  frequently  paid 
to  physicians  for  attending  the  prisoner,  which  proves  both  that  he  was 
labouring  under  severe  illness,  and  that  bis  guardians  were  anxious  to 
carry  him  home  alive.  At  Bayonne,  we  find  the  last  payments  to 
physicians,  and  their  payments  for  embalming  bis  body,  so  that  he 
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died  there,  and  bis  bodj  was  broiight  thence  to  Bordeaux,  and  after- 
wards  to  England.  Thus  the  oomxnon  account  of  bis  deaUi  is  a  mere 
fabrication.  Tbis,  bowever,  is  ratber  tbe  fable  than  tbe  poetiy  of  bistoij. 
Strict  bistorical  trutb  baa  received  injurj  from  anotber  soorce. 
During  tbe  middle  agee,  an  immense  numb«r  of  lomantic  stories  floated 
from  oonntrj  to  coonttj^  and  from  moutb  to  moutb.  These  ftequoatly 
tcx^  a  colonring  firom  place  and  drcnmstances,  became  located,  and 
aie  banded  down  to  us  as  biatorical  facts.  Tbe  first  example  of  tbis 
kind  €i  location  of  stories  wbicb  presents  itself,  is  tbe  well  known  in- 
ddent  of  tbe  deatb  of  Henry  tbe  Fonrtb  of  England»  wbo  died  in  tbe 
Jerusalem  cbamber,  it  baving  been  foretold  that  be  sbould  end  bis 
dajB  in  Jerusalem.  Sbakspeare  bas  adapted  tbis  incident  witb  great 
effect: 

"  K.  Hek.  Doth  any  name  particolar  belong 

Unto  the  lodginff  wbere  I  fint  did  uroon  ? 
War.  *Tiä  cattd  JerHsakm^  my  noble  lord. 
K.  Hbn.  Laad  be  to  6od  l — even  tbere  m j  life  must  end. 

It  bath  been  propbesied  to  me  manj  yean, 

I  sbovid  not  die  bot  in  Jerusalem ; 

Wbich  yainly  I  supposed  the  Holy  Land  ;-* 

Bat  bear  me  to  that  Chamber ;  tbere  1*11  Ue — 

In  diat  Jerusalem  shall  Hany  die." 

Tbis  stoiy  bad  been  told  of  otber  persons  long  before  tbe  time  of  Henry 
tbe  Fonrtb.  Pope  Sylvester  II. — ^tbe  famoua  Grerbert — ^wbo  was  tbe 
stttgect  of  many  a  legend  in  after-timea,  died  at  tbe  b^inning  of  tbe 
eleyentb  Century.  Among  otber  tbings»  he  is  said  to  ba?e  bad  reeourse 
to  Bupematural  agency,  in  order  to  foreknow  tbe  lengtb  of  bis  life,  and 
was  told  tbat  be  äiouid  not  die  until  be  entered  JerusaknL  Satisfied 
witb  tius  answer,  be  foUowed  bis  worldly  pursuits  in  perfect  security, 
until  one  day»  wbile  performing  divine  Service  in  a  cburcb  in  Borne, 
wbicb  be  bad  never  entered  bdbre,  be  was  suddenly  seized  witb  sick- 
nessy  and,  acddentaUy  inquiring  tbe  name  of  tbe  cburcb,  be  was  told 
that  it  was  popularly  calied  Jerusalem.  Tbe  pope  imraediately  oon- 
fessed  bimsdf,  and  prepared  for  deatb.  Tbis  tiüe  is  not  only  told  of 
otber  persons,  but  it  appears  in  a  variety  of  forms.  Aocording  to  a 
Story  of  tbe  fourteentb  Century,  a  oertain  person  consuHed  tbe  devil, 
and  reoeived  for  answer  tbat  be  sbould  not  die  until  he  eniered  into  a 
giave.  He  soon  afterwards  came  to  tbe  town  of  GaufU  (Gbent),  and 
tbere  be  died. 

It  28  wonderful  bow  many  stories  of  tbis  dass  bave  crept  into  our 
bistory.  Tbe  folbwing  oceurs  in  a  Latin  manuscript,  and  appears  to 
be  al  least  as  old  as  tbe  tbirteentb  Century.  A  wealtny  Englisb  baron, 
wbo  bad  extensive  possessions  in  England  and  Wales,  bad  tbree  sons ; 
wben  lying  on  bis  deatb-bed,  he  csdled  tbem  to  bim,  and  said — *'  If 
you  were  compelled  to  become  birds,  teil  me  wbat  bird  eacb  of  you 
would  cboose  to  resemble?  "  The  eldest  said,  "  I  would  be  a  hawk, 
becanse  it  is  a  noble  bird,  and  lives  by  rapine.''  Tbe  second  said,  <*  I 
would  be  a  starUng,  because  it  is  a  sociid  bird,  and  flies  in  coveys.^ 
Tbe  youngest  said,  **  And  I  would  be  a  swan,  because  it  bas  a  long 
neck,  so  that  if  I  luid  anytbing  in  my  beart  to  say,  I  sbould  bave  plenty 
of  time  for  reflection  before  it  came  to  my  moutb."  Wben  tbe  fatber 
bad  beard  tbem,  be  said  to  tbe  first,  **  Tbon,  my  son,  as  I  perceive, 
desirest  to  Kve  by  rapine :  I  give  thee  my  possessions  in  England,  be- 
cause it  is  a  land  of  peace  and  justice,  and  Üiou  canst  not  rob  in  it  witb 
impunity."    To  tbe  second,  he  said,  "  Because  thou  lovest  society,  to 
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thae  I  give  mj  poaseBsions  in  Wales»  which  is  a  land  of  diaoord  and 
war»  in  order  tbat  thj  oourtesj  maj  aoften  down  the  malice  of  the 
natiTea.**  And  to  the  jounger»  ^'  To  thee  I  giye  no  land  at  all»  be- 
canse  thoa  art  wise»  and  will  gain  enough  bj  Ühj  wiadom."  And  as 
he  forefeold»  the  youngest  son  profited  bj  hia  wisdcon,  and  became  chief 
justice  of  England«  which»  in  those  timea»  was  the  next  dignity  to  that 
of  hing.  An  old  chronider  teils  a  similar  story  of  William  ihe  Con- 
qneror.  The  monarch  waa  one  daj  pensäve  and  thoughtful ;  bis  wise 
man  inqoired  the  cause ;  and  he  stated  that  he  wiahed  to  know  what 
woold  be  the  fate  of  bis  sons  after  bis  death.  The  wise  men  consulted 
together»  and  at  length  it  was  propoaed  that  thej  sbould  put  ques- 
tions  separatelj  to  the  three  prinoes^  who  were  then  young.  The  first 
who  entered  the  room  was  Bobert,  (afterwarda  known  by  the  snmame 
of  Conrthoae.)  ^'  Fair  sir»"  said  one  of  the  wise  men»  "  answer  me  a 
quealion:  if  God  had  made  you  a  bird»  what  bird  woold  yon  wish  to 
havo  been?  ^  Bobert  answered»  *^  A  hawk»  because  it  resembles  moat 
a  courteoua  and  ya£ant  knight."  William  Bufus  next  entered»  and 
hia  answer  to  the  same  qneation  waa»  ^'  I  would  be  an  eagle,  because 
it  ia  a  streng  and  powerfnl  bird»  and  feared  by  all  other  birds»  and 
therefore  it  is  Idng  orer  them  aU.**  Laaüy,  came  the  yoimger  brother 
Henry»  who  had  receited  a  leamed  education,  and  was  on  that  account 
known  by  the  sumame  of  Beaaderc.  Bis  choioe  was  a  stsriing» 
^'  becanse  it  ia  a  debonnair  and  aimple  Urd»  and  gains  its  livüig  with* 
oat  ii^ury  to  any  one»  and  never  seeks  to  rob  or  grieve  its  neighboor." 
The  wise  men  retumed  immediately  to  the  hing.  Bobert»  thiey  said» 
woold  be  bold  and  vafiant»  and  woold  gain  renown  and  honour»  but 
he  wodd  finally  be  oyercome  by  violmee^  and  die  in  a  priaon;  William 
woold  be  powerfol  and  streng  aa  the  eagk»  bot  feared  and  hated  for 
hia  cruel^  and  violence»  untü  he  ended  a  had  lifo  by  an  equally  bad 
death ;  bat  Henry  would  be  wise  aad  prodent»  peaceful  unless  when 
ooodpelled  to  war;  he  woold  gain  wide  lands»  and  die  in  peaee.  When 
King  William  lay  on  bis  deaäi-bed»  he  remembered  the  saying  of  hia 
wise  men»  and  beqoeathed  Nonnandy  to  Bobert»  England  to  WiUiam» 
and  bis  own  treasores»  withoot  land»  to  bis  yoongest  son  Henry»  who 
eventoally  became  king  of  both  ooimtries»  and  reigned  long  and  pros- 
peroosly. 

King  AMred's  visit  to  the  Danisk  camp  in  disguise  of  a  harper»  ia 
aAother  atCMry  of  thia  kind.  The  same  stratagem  is  said  to  have  been 
re-eetod  a  few  years  later»  the  parties  being  reversed,  where  one  ef  the 
Danish  chieftains»  before  the  batüe  of  Brunanborfa»  risited  in  the  same 
disgoise  the  camp  of  King  Athelstan.  This  was  a  rery  common  story 
in  the  middle  ages»  and  is  Ibnnd  ^iplied  to  a  multitode  of  penons»  in 
haalofy  aa  well  aa  in  romanoe.  In  fact»  in  the  early  romances,  no  dis- 
guise ia  ao  freqoently  used  by  a  spy,  aa  that  of  a  minstrel;  because  the 
minstrel  was  a  sort  of  neutral  personage»  who  was  allowed  to  pass 
ererywhere— -he  was  tiins»  also,  the  diief  p<^ular  instrument  of  con* 
▼eying  newa  irom  one  country  to  another. 

Sneh  atoriea  as  these  are  bjghfy  poatical ;  they  are  not  history,  yet 
they  enÜTen  the  otherwise  dry  pages  of  the  annalist»  without  detract- 
lag»  in  aay  important  degree»  ftom  bis  truth.  They  bare  become  thna 
loeated»  because  they  are  characteristic  of  the  person  on  whom  they 
are  fixed»  and  they  may  be  considered  as  a  form  in  which  populu* 
feeling  haa  eniegistered  its  opinion  ef  the  individuaL  These  may 
tnily  be  termed  tiie  poetry  of  lüstory. 
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^JSS^eneraily  misreprescnts  the  actäons,  biit  not  the 

'Inturcs.     If  liumility  be  joined  with  tiis  bravery, 

iof  such  Uleä  a$  tbut  of  King  Alfred  watcliing  tLe 

Iibmilting  to  insult  nnd  scorn  from  the  ill-tempered 

'^ve,  we  find  him  slajing  liuns  and  dragons ;  if 

ijerics  of  miracles.     ITere  ivc  have  the  Bource  of 

l'  narratiTe,  which  makeo  its  waj  into  tbe  pages  of 

le  tböse  who  try,  in  vdn,  to  measurc  the  degree 

'i  they  would  &in  detect  in  it.     It  is  surpriB- 

il  pcraor.agcä  bccome  invcsted  witli  romantic 

originated  in  populär  songs. 

i^VF^cJ  ^^  ^'^  people  also  had  ita  ii^ucDCe.     Tbns 

■§9ivy  princes,  earried  awaj  irom  tbu  earth,  to  be 

,  üsiäti  in  tlie  bistoricol  tiaditiuiis  of  all  coun- 

.  iasant  «tili  looks  forward  to  the  reappearance  of 

f?»*"^  ^  ^  ^^^  "g^^  ^o**  ^^  Welsli  and  Bretons 
iMaf  King  Arthur.  Long  after  the  battle  of  Hast- 
^^Lo  bäievcd  ihat  IHug  Haiold  had  ticapod  from 
__  iBiiB  tradition  has  been  a  matter  of  discuBMon  in  onr 
'M'tti  port  üf  tlie  dxtcuQtli  ccutuiy,  the  Portuguese 
wBr  ^^^  ""**  P^""'*^^^  '"  '^^  ^"^^^  expodition 

t^but  tLat  hc  was  still  living  in  disguisc  oniung  his 
__^^  _'KS;Evün  recently  there  ivere  people  in  France  who 
3lMS^ii!$!uS^e  rcsuscitation  of  Napoleon. 

ghlKÄg^'SS'  this  poetic  creativcncsa,  if  we  may  use  sttcli  a 

r  jüSradeä  all  parts  of  cur  natiunal  history,  but  ton- 

-f^the  framation  of  an  interesting  dass  of  paiticular 

guofoitunttely  but  few  specimens  rcroain.     These 

'     ,d  half  roir.antic  livcs  of  p!;raons,  the  mcmory 

__      hose  fate,  had  made  theu)  notorious.     They 

&»  differcnt  classee  of  poetic  fiction  which  arc  above 

Bcattercd  over  the  page«  of  genei'al  history;  yet 

givc  US  a  fnie  picture  of  the  individuil,  and  of 

-j.k^eigavjjKii^.köoge, — far  truer  thon  tliat  furniähed  bj  the  anoalist 

-Ä- tS/3'SC''ä^lKf'li^5Uirian.     One  of  the  most  retn.arkablt  historica  of 

:w:i.»Ä-,&,.::ffi-.62  i*r«f  .i,„  Saxon  Hereward,  who  hflld  out  for  several 

TB,  againit  the  I 


if!:^^.'^^? 


•2<)i^<N|^^^4^'[s|>of  the  Saxon  Hereward,  who  hdd  out  for  » 

^i^^SKiS^J^SÄSf  foUoivers,  againit  the  Norman  Cor 


W 

'gg^  of  Ely  and  Peterborough,  ( 


»nqueror,  i 


_         d  whose  marvelloQS 

f*^*  '^'*'^t<;d  and  woven  into  a  naiTBtivc  early  in  the 

"l'-^^  tlic  Compiler  speaVs  of  having  conversed  with 

ir  jTSttersönally  acquointcd  with  his  liero.     He  confcäses 

^IKies  had  becn  preeerved  in  a  poetical  form,  and  we 

SiBlithoritics,  that  the  ad^enturcs  of  Ilcrcward  were 

*'^~—  of  poi'ular  songa  during  the  grenter  part  of  the 

nni:  parts  of  the  Ufu  of  Hei  v^Viird  arc  iiadouhti_dly 

hesitate  in  regarding  the  whole  atory  as  a 

■    ;t  of  *hL  Saf^  I 
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THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  CREATION.» 

Thb  vestiges  of  the  natural  historj  of  creation  are  limited  to  certain 
gaseoas  bodies,  aimple  combustibles,  and  metallic  bases,  which  are 
the  elementarj  constituents  of  all  the  solid,  fluid,  and  aerial  matters» 
that  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  terrestrial  globe,  and  of  its  circum- 
ambient  atmosphere. 

The  existence,  within  our  own  astral  sjstem,  of  nebulous  bodies,  in 
all  the  varieties  of  Clusters  of  nuclei,  with  nebulous  matter  around 
each  nucleus;  of  luminous  spherieal  objects,  bright  in  the  centre,  and 
doli  towards  the  extremities;  and  of  nebulous  stars  in  every  stage  of 
concentration,  down  to  that  State  in  which  onlj  a  common  star  is 
discemiblev  having  a  bur  around  it,  easilj  leads  those  whose  Imagina- 
tion travels  in  advance  of  that  positive  demonstration  upon  which 
philofiophj  and  science  can  alone  depend,  to  believe  that  new  planets, 
new  suns,  and,  to  go  a  little  further,  whole  astral  sjstems  maj  be  in 
the  daily  progress  of  formation.  There  is  nothing  in  such  speculations 
that  involves  an  impossibilitj,  but  they  belong  to  those  tendencies  of 
the  imaginative  faculty  which  are  always  ready  to  seduce  leaming 
into  philosophical  extravagance,  and  are  positive  deviations  from  that 
path  of  severe,  laborious,  and  inductive  science,  which 

••fromCreatioii'sftoe 
Enohaatmcat't  veil  wiibdraws.** 

From  fifty-four  to  fifty-five  substances  have  been  discovered  as 
constituent  materials  of  the  earth,  which  are,  in  the  present  State  of 
sdence,  considered  as  elementary;  but  science  is  probably  in  a  State 
of  infancy  upon  such  a  subject,  more  espedally  in  what  conoems  the 
simple  combustibles,  which  modern  research  tends  to  disclose  as  them- 
selves  Compounds  of  more  elementary  gases.  But  the  materials  which 
•ppear  to  have  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  flrst  solidiflcation  of 
the  globe  are  few  in  number.  Qxygen  alone  forms  one-half  of  the 
entire  mass :  in  its  combination  with  nitrogen,  it  constitutes  atmo- 
spheric  air;  with  hydrogen,  water;  and  with  a  few  metallic  bases,  the 
earths  and  alkalis. 

Chemistry  goes  no  further :  whence  these  Clements  came  remains 
a  seeret  with  the  great  Creator  of  all  things — ^impervious  even  to  star* 
eyed  science,  and  over  which  no  possible  additional  light  can  be  thrown, 
by  asserting  that  this  globe  is,  as  respects  its  constituent  matter,  and 
the  physical  and  chemical  laws  governing  it,  a  specimen  of  all  the 
simiiarly-placcd  bodies  in  space— a  kind  of  rotatory  museum  and 
laboratory,  in  which  specimens  from  the  sun  and  moon,  from  Venus, 
Uranus,  or  Juno,  are  coUected  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

Upon  the  first  oxidation  of  the  solid  and  fluid  materials  of  the 
globe  (and  which  ought  to  have  been  expressed  as  a  process  of  com- 
bustion),  there  were  vast  irregularities  in  the  suiface,  enormous 
granitic  mountains,  interspersed  with  seas,  having  a  depth  sometimes 
of  little  less  than  a  hundred  miles.  The  vast  process  of  disint^ration, 
oonsequent  upon  such  conditions,  dcposited  in  these  great  hoUows,  the 
eaiüest  stratified  rocks;  these  again  were  disturbed  and  tilted  up  by 
igneous  Operations,  and  the  new  conditions  thus  given  birth  to,  were 

*  VcfttgM  of  the  Natural  History  of  Creation.    8to.    Joha  Churchill,  London. 
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degradatiuus  aad  dcpositf,  tili  eacL  aad 
the  conflned  and  lirailed  action  of  äiiuple 
Tülcaiioes),  of  bUu\  ial  (lepoiiüoii,  fi-om  rivers, 
nrlli  of  ooral  islnnJ?,  appear  to  havo  sloadily 
'ji  poiut,  thc  present  slable  condition  of  thc  carÜiB 
i»othing  in  tW.  Bnnlogy  of  Ujg  present  witL  the 
'_  '  of  tlic  progrc.-sive  phjäical  cbingc?  i\hidi 
ihas  undö'gonc,  to  lead  iis  lo  ailopl  tSose  lain 
'pirc  cliangcs,  whicli  liew  tliem  as  likely  to  Le  aa 
^rwholming  a^  thofc  which  ocourred  in  tlie  early 

ition  of  Uli;  Lheniiciil  constituents  of  miutrato, 
few  ha=ty  gcncralizalions,  attest  tTiat  tbe 
itaeiit^  of  tliu  globc  Ter«  all  in  i-xhleiiee 

tapptai-atiLc  of  or'jiiiiic  Ufc.     Carbon  niii;t  liave 
wgotated ;  it  hoe  not  been  saüsfacturily  slicwn, 
irest  form — doca  not  bdong  fo  primltiTC  rocke. 
.Hs  as^ix:iatcs  with  ihc  first  appeanincc  of  nnimal 
feldspatli  and  liornblciut  esi^cntial    miiicral 
.\ii  rockj.     Snlplmr,  a  produce  of  volcanoea, 
Iplitirct  froE»  the  curllcst  gcological  epodi.?. 
indrous  chaptiT  in  liie  earlli's  history,  which  is 
•j^xy,  rcäpcdiiig  tbe  urigin  of  tLe  aiiimated  f 
^SI^_1   -  - 


^^«gi^J^^g'^jJ-^Mjml  history  of  crcation,  wliich  hypolhesis,  sur- 
jä;;|^SiC^^«äfä>^^ws  as  a  progreaslvu  Jevelopment  früm  umbryo 
"Ä^'IS* *«"iÄi.'^&'^™*   ffganiznlion-",  (die  Creator'*  first  attempis  at 


KffitJwS^.ä.flS.IgSwtrüUä  proiluetion.;  of  cireuii;3tanL-Cä  unciju;!!  to 
!S'^''M'>^<^S<'^>'^'toinore  perfect  creaturea,  and,  uUiumtely,  tlirough 

'S?^^*^!!?*^  i^anie  creation  teaches  ao  fuch  egrcglous  lessona. 

iK>a!*®f  organic  lifu  wü  kive  gajleropoJous  mollusoa 

gjr3?  organiaed  perfection,  am!  these  arc  follo"-«!, 

^i^SThy  lliL  ceplialopodüUi  tribcs  of  tlic  same  class, 

|!Itil3"?inoved  from  vertelir;itcd  animala. 

"e'sä  tracti  of  binla  at  a  vijry  ruiuote  cpcihj  Lut  the 

ISÜPterodac^le.',  whicli  belonged  to  llio  more  per- 

■Tflly  of  llio  Clioii-opli-i-a,  iire  found  long  antci-;oi-  to 

_^j  wliich  are  n!-o  antieipated  by  qufi'lmpeds  of  the 

!3ft3'herü  iä  hcre  a  strauge  disurcpancy  in  a  tLcory  of 

VS»iS"!jS'  "'"''  '^^'''S  ^'•y  """^  particiilir  braaoh  of  the 

ltpkÜltS~'^-'it  Le  ^liewu  that  tLe  lufuforia  of  thc  older  i-u^k», 

^-^i-jl^-^paplolitlii  of  tli^.-  first  scdimentary  deprsita  li;il  the 

_  J^^'^B"*!  or  CcUcpgra,  of  tlic  nc-.ver  roflis,  or  to  the 

^t^>S'^)B^G  e«t  die  preeeni  day.  Xor  does  it  appcnr  tliat  the 
!^<S{'!i^C'4ra>4^ä>B?  antiipiity  are  orgaiiif  aaticipations  uf  thc  Gde- 
!K*^*J^'M^'>'II'  ™'"'*^  receiit   epo.Ii-'.     Tlic  .^amf  tliing  iippüe« 

0£|]£J'^  of  1:   jlluflttJ^ä  aniflud^  ;   ^^  <-''.-pn^ni  inp 
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ment  of  forms,)  there  was  not,  in  wbat  concems  the  lower  animals,  a 
muTiinnTn  of  development  doring  the  dark  ages  of  geology  which 
ceased  at  the  brighter  epoch  of  man's  creation. 

There  is  another  meUiod  of  grappling  with  this  subject,  which  has, 
aboy  had  its  advocates.  It  is  to  shew  a  progressive  development  of 
Organization  in  existing  species ;  but  it  has  also  had  a  learned  and 
oyerwhehning  intelligence  to  refute  it. 

The  hypothesis  of  the  spontaneous,  or,  it  might  be  called,  the  acci- 
dental  generation  of  auimals,  conduces  to  the  expressed  belief,  that 
the  Almightj  did  not  prodace  the  progenitors  of  existing  species  by 
personal  superintendence,  bat  that  such  flowed  from  new  drcumstance«. 
It  is  supported  bj  a  few  isolated  facts:  as  the  origin  of  infusory 
animals,  of  Entozoa,  of  an  hydatid  on  the  domestic  pig,  not  fonnd  <m 
the  wild  boar,  and  of  the  insects  living  on  producta  of  human  industry, 
as  the  denizens  of  cheese,  chocolate,  and  of  wine  or  beer«  If  the 
Creator,  in  bis  infinite  wisdom,  produced  fbrms  appropriate  for  the 
era  of  the  carboniferous,  or  chaUk  epochas,  there  is  nothing  that  cam 
limit  him  to  the  production  of  creatures  adapted  for  existing  drcum* 
Btanoes  and  products ;  but  to  assert  that  they  flow  simply  from  those 
circunutances,  is  to  overthrow  the  whole  baBis  of  natural  historical 
sdence,  which  has  no  dependences  but  upon  that  fixidity  of  diaracter, 
which  the  Creator  has  given  to  all  living  things,  and  which  would  be 
immediately  lost  if  new  forms  sprang  from  each  new  order  of  drcum- 
Btances  as  they  arise. 

Philosophie  boldness  is  seldom  carried  to  a  greater  extent  than  whea 
Imagination,  becoming  discursive  upon  the  possible  chemical  composi* 
tioQ  of  two  animal  substances,  and  the  curious  results  of  Mr.  Crosse'i 
galvanic  experiments,  ventures  to  contemplate  an  artificial  generation, 
and  when  a  comparison  of  a  simple  globular  infusory  animal  with  the 
germ  of  the  most  perfect  of  God's  creatures  soggests  the  possible 
aggregation  of  molecules  into  a  scientific  Frankenstein  1 

Man,  at  an  early  epoch  of  life,  passes  through  a  various  organisa 
tion.  At  first,  bis  brain  is  that  of  a  fish ;  then  it  beeomes  that  of  a 
turtle;  next  of  a  bird;  and  at  the  seventh  month  of  bis  existence,  it  is 
that  of  a  digitigrade;  and  at  the  eighth,  that  of  a  quadrumanoua 
animal;  yet,  iif  man  is  born  at  the  seventh  or  eighth  month,  he  seither 
manifests  the  mental  Constitution  of  the  one  nor  the  other — he  is  neither 
a  tiger  nor  a  monkey. 

Nor  has  man,  in  bis  matured  Organization,  a  similar  mental  consti« 
totion  with  animals.  To  the  faciüties  common  to  him  and  to  animals 
are  superadded  the  knowledge  of  himself,  the  knowledge  of  Giod,  and 
the  sentiment  of  immortality ;  each  and  all  acquired  by  the  natural  or 
instinctive  Operations  of  the  mind  of  a  creature  who  was  made  afteV 
God's  own  lüceness. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  in  the  arena  of  hypothesis,  and  of  an 
uncurbed  licence  of  pseudo-sdentific  speculation,  that  man  may  some- 
times  never  attain  a  mature  development  of  bis  Organization;  that  the 
brain,  for  example,  nmy  renudn  steady  at  the  progressive  point  at- 
tained,  when  it  had  reached  a  bird-like  perfection;  and  that  the  author 
of  a  work,  in  which  there  is  much  beautiful  language,  united  with 
moeh  &rror  in  judgment  and  misdirection  of  genius,  and  conceming 
whose  identity  there  has  been  considerable  questioning,  is,  in  reality, 

A  MAOmFlCBXT  QOOSB. 
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BT   CHASLES    OLLIER. 
(COMCLUSION.) 

**  And  this  thej  call  a  ligbt  and  a  reyealing ! 
Wise  as  tbe  clown,  who  plodding  home  at  night 
In  automn,  toms  at  call  of  fancied  elf. 
And  sees  npon  the  fog,  with  ghastly  feeling, 
A  giant  shadow  in  its  immlnent  might, 
Wnich  hifl  own  lanthom  throws  np  from  himsell" 

Lbxoh  Hunt. 

Sfeakino  of  dreamsy  Dr.  MilliDgen  says :  ^^  Philosopbical  ingenuitj 
has  long  been  displajed  in  the  most  leamed  dlsquisitions  in  an  en- 
deaTour  to  account  for  the  nature  of  these  phenomena.  The  strange- 
ness  of  these  visionarj  perturbations  of  our  rest — ^their  supposed  in- 
fluence  on  our  destinies — ^their  frequent  verification  bj "  (might  he 
not  more  wiselj  have  said,  <<  their  frequent  coineidence  with  **?)  "  sub- 
sequent  events — have  alwajs  shed  a  mjstic  prestige  around  them;  and 
supersHtion,  ignarance^  and  craft  have,  in  tums,  characterized  them  as 
wamings  of  the  Divine  will,  or  machinations  of  an  evil  spirit." 

Superstition,  Ignorance,  and  Craft  I  Yes,  these  are  the  agents  that 
*'  mantle  our  clearer  reason  " — enemies  of  the  happiness,  and  thwarters 
of  the  progress  of  mankind.  One  might  think  a  moment's  reflection 
would  convince  anj  one  that  the  assuroed  prophetic  character  of  dreams 
oould  not  arise  from  machinations  of  an  evil  spirit,  (supposing  such  to 
ezist,)  since,  to  a  spirit  of  this  nature,  no  gratification  could  acerue 
from  warning  the  dreamer  against  impending  danger,  or  foreteUing 
inevitable  disasters.  And  surelj  the  Supreme  Dispenser  of  good,  who 
is  no  respecter  of  persons,  would  not  select  a  few  individuals  on  wbom 
to  bestow,  in  dreams,  the  gift  of  foresight,  and  withhold  such  protection 
from  others,  who  might  perhaps  need  it  more.  Anj  man  must  be  an 
insufferable  egotist  who  Claims,  in  bis  own  case,  an  especial  and  divine 
interposition  to  ward  off  calamities  that,  on  the  vast  majority  of  bis 
fellow-creatures,  fall  without  warning,  and  without  even  a  suspicion  of 
their  liabilitj  to  them.  A  belief  in  God's  superintending  providence 
is  injured  bj  nothing  more  than  by  giving  credence  to  so-called  partial 
and  exclusive  manifestations  of  it.  In  proportion  as  reason  is  obscured, 
so  is  piety  clouded.  To  place  any  trust  in  supernatural  agency, 
such  as  dreams,  witchcraft,  and  ghosts,  is  to  be  essentially  infidel.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Casaubon,  in  bis  "  Treatise  of  Enthusiasm,'*  sajs,  with  equal 
good  sense  and  holiness  (inseparable  qualities),  "  I  am  one,  I  confess, 
that  think  reason  should  bc  highly  valued  by  all  crcatures  that  are 
naturally  rational.  Neither  do  I  think  we  need  to  seek  the  image  of 
God  in  man  elsewhere  than  in  perfect  reason,  such  as  he  was  created 
in.  Holiness  and  righteausness  were  hut  frwU  of  itJ*  In  another 
place,  the  same  admirable  old  divine  thus  expresses  himself :  ''As  for 
dreams,  whereof  the  books  and  relations  of  andents  are  so  füll  (imputed 
by  them  to  reveiations\  1  see  not  anything,  in  most  of  them,  but  may 
very  well  be  ascribedunto  mere  conceit  and  superstition.  It  is  the 
more  to  be  wondered  at,  I  confess,  that  not  only  diivers  poets  and  some 
orators  and  philosophers  should  teil  us  of  such,  but  that  even  learned 
physicians  should  ascribe  so  much  unto  such  fancies.  Ilippocrates,  in 
bis  epistles  (ifgenumtes  Ilippocrates,  which  I  can  scarce  belicve),  hath 
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a  large  rdation  of  the  god  Esculapius,  how  he  appeared  unto  him 
aboQt  Democritus's  bosiness :  Grälen  often,  how  that  he  had  a  dream 
to  write  such  and  such  a  book;  to  go,  or  to  forbear,  such  a  journej. 
1£  men  give  their  minds  unto  such  things,  there  is  no  question  but 
thej  shall  fancy  sometimes — ^naj,  oflen — much  more  than  there  is  just 
ground  for,  and  sometimes,  it  maj  be>  somewhat  maj  happen  extraor- 
dinarilj.  But  men,  I  think,  were  better  want  it,  by  far,  if  it  come  by 
superstition." 

Nothing  can  be  more  true  than  this.  No  want  can  be  supplied  by 
Error — the  fruitful  parent  of  evil,  never  the  harbinger  of  good. 
^'  In  more  modern  times,  we  have  often  seen  dreams  resorted  to,  in 
Order  to  assist  the  speculations  of  policy  and  priestcraft,  some  of  them 
as  absurd  in  their  nature  as  revolting  in  their  interpretations/'*  Accord- 
ing  to  Doctor  Abercrombie,  insanity  and  dreaming  are  analogous,  the 
impressions  in  the  former  being  more  or  less  permanent,  while  in  the 
latter  they  are  transient.  Should  this  be  so,  the  suggestions  of  dreams 
(if  acted  on)  may  more  often  be  dangerous  than  beneficial,  a  truth  of 
which  a  remarkable  instance  is  recorded  l^  Aubrey  (that  insatiable 
gossip),  and  alluded  to  in  Evelyn's  *'  Sylva."  A  gentlewoman  had  a 
daughter,  who  had  long  been  iÜ.  One  night,  the  patient  dreamed  that 
a  miraculous  intimation  had  been  made  to  her,  that  her  malady  would 
be  cured,  were  she  to  take  a  decoction  of  yew-Ieaves.  This  revelation 
she  communicated  to  her  mother,  who,  after  some  hesitation,  consented 
to  have  the  draught  prepared.  The  sufferei*  took  it,  in  fuU  confidence, 
and  yery  soon  her  malady  did  indeed  come  to  a  termination — but  it 
was  by  death !  Here,  then,  is  at  once  an  instance  of  the  fallacy  of 
noctumal  promptings,  and  of  their  danger,  arising  from  the  foUy  of 
obeying  suggestions  originating  chiefly  in  physicsJ  disturbance,  and 
never  meant  to  be  obeyed. 

Gray,  the  poet,  has  written  a  metrical  tale  in  ridicule  of  belief  in  the 
augury  of  dreams.  Scarcely  anything  can  be  more  striking,  than  the 
manner  in  which  this  story  is  told ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  bad  taste 
of  the  joke  at  its  conclusion,  to  which  we  shall  not  further  allude,  (a 
species  of  ofTence  which  Swift,  Prior,  Gray,  and  others  of  that  time  absurdly 
mistook  for  wit,)  the  narration  might  be  appealed  to  as  a  model  of  homelj 
eamestness  and  grim  solemnity.  It  is  called  ''  A  True  Story  of  an 
Apparition,"  and,  as  Gay*s  minor  poems  are  little  known,  the  present 
deserves  a  citation  or  two.  A  traveller,  benighted  in  the  forest  of 
Arden,  loses  his  way  among  innumerable  trees,  and  is  exposed  to  a 
storm  of  rain,  thunder,  and  lightning.  A  length,  he  sees  a  stream  of 
light  **  extending  its  level  ray  "  between  the  branches,  when,  spurring 
on,  he  comes  before  a  human  habitation : 

'*  It  was  m  ancient,  lonely  hoate,  tbat  stood 
Uponihe  borden  of  the  spacioas  wood. 
Here  towen  and  antique  battlements  arise, 
And  there  in  heapt  the  moalder*d  nun  Ues. 
Some  lord  thii  mantion  held  in  daTi  of  yore» 
To  cbase  the  wolf,  and  pieree  the  foaming  boar: 
How  changed,  alaa,  from  wbat  it  once  haa  been! 
'Tifl  now  degnded  to  a  public  inn«** 

Ilaving  dismounted,  the  traveller  is  receiyed  at  the  gate  by  the  land- 
lord,  who,  **  with  frequent  cringe,"  teils  him  his  house  is  füll,  and 
every  bed  bespoken.    To  the  traveller's  solicitations  for  a  garret  and 

•  Milling«!*!  ^  Coriotities  of  Medical  Ezperience.'* 
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strftWy  or  the  kitchen  fire  and  an  elbow-chair,  it  is  leplied,  thrt  fhe 
garretfi  are  oocapied,  and  that  a  oount's  tired  footmen  had  mono- 
poliaed  the  kitchen,  and  were  even  then  anoring  round  the  fire.  This 
was  bad  news  on  such  a  night ;  bat  luckilj  the  maid  of  the  inn  took 
pitj  on  the  wearj  stranger : 

"  *  Be  brave  !*  she  cries, '  yoa  still  maj  be  oor  gnest ; 
Our  hannted  room  was  eTer  held  die  best 
If  then  ^oor  yaloor  can  the  frigbt  sustain 
Of  ratthng  cnrtaiDs  and  the  cUnking  chaln; 
If  Your  courageoos  tongoe  have  power  to  taUc, 
'When  round  jour  bed  the  borrid  gbost  shall  walk ; 
If  von  dare  ask  it  why  it  leaTes  its  tomhi 
111  see  yoor  sheets  well  air'd,  and  sbew  the  room.' 

Soon  as  the  finghted  maid  her  tale  had  told, 
The  stranger  enter'd,  for  bis  heart  was  bold. 
The  damsel  led  bim  throogh  a  spacioos  haU, 
Where  ivj  hang  the  half  demolish'd  wall ; 
She  finequent  look'd  behind,  and  chan^ed  her  hue, 
While  fiincT  tipt  the  candle*s  flame  with  blae. 
And  now  ihey  gain'd  the  winding  stairs'  asoent, 
And  to  the  Umeaame  room  ofterrorw  weat 

When  all  was  ready,  swift  retired  tbe  maid ; 
The  watch-ligbts  bom ;  tackt  wann  in  bed  was  laid 
The  bardy  stranser,  and  attends  the  Sprite 
Till  bis  accustonrd  walk  at  dead  of  night 

At  first  he  bears  the  wind,  with  hollow  roar, 
Shake  the  loose  lock,  and  swing  the  creaking  door ; 
Nearer  and  nearer  draws  the  dreadfiil  soond 
Of  rattling  chains,  that  dragged  upon  the  groond : 
When,  lo  I  tbe  spectre  came,  with  horrid  stride, 
Approach'd  the  bed,  and  drew  the  cartains  wide.** 

The  ghastlj  phantom  now  points  to  its  bosom,  dyed  with  blood,  and 
wayes  its  band  thrice.  Fortifying  bis  courage  with  prayer,  the  tra- 
Teller  questions  bis  noctumal  visitor,  and  is  told,  that  on  beiiog  bewü- 
dered  in  the  forest,  and  benighted  thr^  years  ago,  be  bad  put  up  at  that 
inn,  was  convejed  to  the  verj  Chamber  he  now  baunted,  wbere  he  bad 
been  murdered  bj  tbe  bostess,  for  the  sake  of  bis  treasure,  wbich  the 
guiltj  perpetrator  had  hidden  in  an  adjacent  field.  The  spectre  offera 
to  oonduct  tbe  traveller  to  tbe  spot,  and  to  reward  bim  with  themonej, 
on  oondition  of  bis  bringing  tbe  murderer  to  justice.  To  what  daring 
deeds  will  not  ibe  hope  of  riches  nerve  us  ? 

**  The  stranger  Springs  from  bed, 
And  boldly  follows  wbere  the  .phantom  led. 
The  half-wom  stony  stairs  they  now  descend, 
Where  passages  obscnre  their  arohes  bend. 
Silent  they  imk,  and  now  througfa  ^royes  they  pass ; 
Now  throogh  wet  meads  their  Steps  imprint  tlie  grass. 
At  length,  amidst  a  spacioos  field  the^  caiäe ; 
There  stops  the  spectre,  and  ascends  m  flame. 
Amazed  he  stood  $  no  bnsb,  no  briar  was  foond, 
To  teach  bis  moming  search  to  find  tbe  groondL 
What  eould  he  do  ?--the  night  was  hideons  6mA  ; 
Fear  shook  bis  joints.** 

At  this  moment,  the  traveller  awakes  in  bed,  and  finds  bis  night-vision 
to  be  nothing  more  tban  a  dream,  varj  naturallj  accruing  from  what  be 
had  previouslj  been  told  bj  the  maid-servant.  Thus,  the  greater 
number  of  our  dreams  are  (in  Sir  Thomas  Brown's  phraseologj)  merel/ 
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**  spinning  out  our  awaking  thoughts  into  the  phantasms  of  sleep, 
which  often  oontinue  precogitationa — making  cables  of  oobweba,  and 
wüdemesseB  of  handsome  groyea.  Besidea,  Hippocrates  hath  spoke 
80  little,  and  the  oneirocritiail  masters  have  left  such  frigid  interpreta- 
üona,  that  ihere  is  little  encouragement  to  dream  of  paradise  itaelf." 

Ccmoeming  ghost-craft,  the  Jews  of  the  present  daj  are  said  to  enteiv 
tain  certain  doctrines,  in  which  credulitj  is  combined  with  a  singularly 
nnoonsdous  and  ludicrous  betrajal  of  unbelief.  They  hold,  that  an  appa- 
rition  has  power  to  appear  yiaiblj,  and  to  injure  anj  person  toho  is  b$f 
kmuelf,  and  in  the  dark,  That  to  iwo  person$y  though  in  the  darl^ 
the  apparition  has  onlj  power  to  show  itself,  but  not  to  do  them  any 
iiijuiy.  And  to  ihree  persans^  being  all  together,  though  in  the  darl^ 
h  has  neither  the  power  of  showing  itself»  nor  of  injuring  anj  one  of 
them.  The  Ughi  ofa  single  tmatt  camüe  is  a  sideguard  to  a  man 
against  the  power  of  an  apparition,  so  as  not  to  be  injured  invisibfy. 
Tke  hghi  qf  aflambeaux  is  of  equal  power  against  an  apparition, 
when  a  person  is  aione,  as  when  three  are  together. 

To  what  does  all  this  amount,  but  that  solitude  and  darkness 
create  ilhisions,  which  could  not  come  to  pass  in  light,  and  amongst 
fociety?  And  even  in  solitude  and  darkness  such  preposterous  decep- 
tions  would  not  arise  were  human  beings,  when  in  their  infancy, 
carefully  protected  from  the  inoculation  of  superstitious  ideas.  That 
which  is  impressed  on  the  brain  in  childhood  can  hardly  ever  be 
eflbced.  In  after  years  reason  may  oontradict  it;  but  there  it  remains 
indeübly  fixed  on  the  sensorium,  and  in  moments  of  moral  or  phjrsical 
debiüty,  its  power  becomes  dominant.  An  Indian  can  no  more 
restore  to  its  natural  shape  his  head,  which  had  been  flattened  in 
infancy,  than  a  civilised  European  can  disdaim  whatever  belief  has 
been  iniBtilled  into  him  before  adolescence.  The  absurdity,  how  great 
aoerer,  becomes  part  and  parcel  of  his  moral  being:  the  tree  must 
grow  as  the  twig  is  bent.  Doctor  Hibbert  has  done  inestimable  senrice 
to  the  preaent  age,  in  his  wise  and  condusiye  work,  the  *^  Philosophy 
of  Apparitions;"  and  even  a  hundred  years  ago,  when  superstition 
was  more  dominant  than  now,  there  were  able  labourers  in  the  cause 
of  reason — ^men  who  could  use  the  weapons,  both  of  argument  and 
ridicole,  against  debasing  and  enenrating  credulity.  ^'  I  cannot  but 
think  it  an  honest  endeavour,"  says  ^'  The  Craftsman"  of  November, 
1749,  ^'and  a  good  office  done  to  mankind,  to  ezpose  populär  lies, 
especially  such  as  vitiate  the  understanding,  and  render  reasonable 
creaturea  less  wise  or  leas  sober.  Superstition  and  credulity  may 
appear  tnnocent  and  impotent ;  but  they  are  quite  different  thinga. 
Nothing  is  more  powerful — nothing  more  formidable;  and  they  are 
usefnl  and  important  tools  in  the  hands  of  designing  men.  I  can 
bring  a  person  to  ad  what  I  please,  by  the  same  art  and  authority  by 
whidi  I  can  bring  him  to  beUeve  what  I  please;  and  if  I  can  make 
him  suffidently  credulous,  I  will  undertake  to  make  him  likewiae 
sofficiently  crueL"  No  doubt.  Here  may  be  seen  the  origin  of  some 
of  the  blackest  acta  of  our  fellow-creatures. 

Of  the  germinating  effect  of  absurd  stories  implanted  in  infancy,  a 
▼oj  amnsing  exposition  is  given  in  an  old  periodical  work,  caUed 
**  llie  London  Journal,"  of  Oct  7,  1732:— 

•«  8ome  ghosts  and  spectres  owe  their  existence  to  a  timorous  or 
distempered  Imagination,  in  the  midst  of  a  dark  and  gloomy  interral; 
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others  take  their  rise  from  the  reciprocal  pleasure  qf  ddudxng  and  tf 
being  deluded;  and  for  the  rest,  we  most  impute  them  to  the  early 
errors  of  infancy,  and  a  motlej  mixtare  of  low  and  vulgär  edacation. 
Mothers  and  grandmothers,  aunts  and  nurses,  b^in  the  cheal ;  and, 
from  little  horrors  and  hideoos  stories  of  bag-bears,  mormoes  and 
fairies,  raw-head-and-bloody-bones,  Walking  lights,  will-o'-the-wisps, 
and  hobgoblins,  they  train  us  up  by  degrees  to  the  belief  of  a  more 
terrible  ghost  and  apparidon.  Thus  instructed,  or  thua  imposed  upon^ 
we  b^in  to  listen  to  the  old  legendary  and  traditional  acoounts  of  local 
ghosts,  whichy  like  the  genii  of  the  ancients,  have  been  reported,  time 
immemorial,  to  haunt  oertain  particular  family  aeats  and  dties,  famooB 
for  their  antiquity  and  decay.  Qf  this  sort  are  the  appaiitions  that  are 
natives  and  denizens  of  Yerolam,  Reculver,  and  Bochester;  the  demon 
of  Tedworth;  the  black  dog  of  Winchester;  and  the  Barr  Guest  of 
York.  Hence  we  proceed  to  many  other  extravagances  of  the  same 
kindy  and  give  some  share  of  credit  to  the  out-lying  night-walkers  and 
suburban  ghosts,  raised  by  petty  printers  and  halfpenny  pamphleteera." 

Such  is  the  rise  and  progress  of  ghost-craft. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  maxim,  that  any  one  who  thinks  he 
has  Seen  a  ghost,  may  take  the  vision  as  a  sjrmptom  t^at  his  bodily  health 
is  deranged.  Let  lum,  therefore,  seek  medical  advice»  and,  ten  to  one, 
the  spectre  will  no  more  haunt  him.  To  see  a  ghost,  is,  iptofactOy  to 
be  a  subject  for  the  physician.  Every  encouragement  should  be  giren 
to  those  who  endeavour  to  account  for  any  phenomenon  by  a  natural 
Solution.  Of  this  kind  is  the  following  attempt,  in  1765,  to  answer 
the  question,  why  naked  spectres  have,  under  certain  influenoes  of 
weather,  been  seen  hovering  over  graves,  fields  of  battle,  &c.: — *'  As  a 
eorpse  dissolves,  each  species  of  particles  retums  to  its  dement ;  the 
grosser  to  the  earth,  and  the  subtler  to  the  air.  These  last  pervade 
tiie  pores  of  ground  in  which  the  eorpse  is  laid,  carrying  with  them 
some  earthy  particles,  and  are  thereby  hindered  from  sudden  diesipatioo. 
Rising  out  of  the  ground  in  the  order  they  lay  whilst  they  oompounded 
a  mass,  they  represent  a  draught  of  the  figure  of  which  they  were  a 
part."  Now,  though  we  were  not  aware  that  such  dreadful  vapours 
were  ever  seen  (they  manifest  themselves  to  anoiher  seme  pretty 
frequently  in  city  GoIgothasX  and  though  the  verity  or  error  of  the 
explication  must  be  left  to  thedecision  of  able  physiologista,  wehonoor 
the  man  who  sought  a  rational,  instead  of  an  irrational,  cause  for  such 
spectra. 

To  shew  how  fond  men  are  of  the  marvellous,  it  is  only  neoeasary 
to  point  to  the  story  of  a  lady,  buried  before  life  was  extinct,  and  who, 
having  been  roused  from  her  trance  by  some  one  who  came  to  rob  her 
coffin,  retumed  in  the  body  to  her  husband's  home,  and  lived  many 
years  afterwards.  This,  though  it  probably  had  a  veritaUe  origin, 
was  so  tempting  to  the  Imagination  as  to  find  an  abiding  place,  and 
to  be  specially  related  as  having  occurred  in  every  part  of  Europe. 
England  has  claimed  it  in  two  or  three  counties;  so  has  Italy,  Flan- 
ders,  Gkrmany,  and  France;  and  it  is  reported  to  have  happened  in 
different  oenturies.  Boccaccio  has  recorded  it,  and  so  have  many 
northem  chroniders.  Now  it  is  hardly  within  the  doctrine  of  chanoes, 
that  so  astounding  and  peculiar  an  event  could  have  happened,  in 
all  its  particulars,  more  than  once.  But  no  matter  for  that :  it  was  a 
marvel  and  a  mystery,  and,  therefore,  was  too  good  a  thing  for  aay 
nation  to  lose  sight  of  in  its  exdting  traditions.     Of  this  dass  of  won« 
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ders — ^the  more  wonderful  for  being  retd — ^the  following  is  the  most 
ghasüj  relation  extant. 

Doctor  Cnfft  gives  many  histories  of  persona,  whoy  being  interred 
alive,  have  ezpired  in  their  graves  and  tombs,  as  has  afterwards  been 
disooTered  by  various  marks  made  not  onlj  in  their  sepulchres,  but 
alao  in  their  own  bodies.  He,  in  a  particular  manner,  makes  mention 
of  a  joung  ladj  of  Auxbourg,  who,  falling  into  a  sjncope  (mistaken 
for  death),  was  buried  in  a  deep  vault,  without  being  covered  with  earth, 
becanse  her  friends  thought  it  sufficient  to  have  the  vault  carefully  shut 
up.  Some  years  after,  however,  one  of  the  same  familj  happening  to 
die,  the  vanlt  was  opened,  and  the  body  of  the  young  lady  found  on 
the  stairs  at  its  entry,  without  any  fingers  on  the  right  band. 

No  ghost-story  in  the  world  can  compete  with  this  in  horror.  One 
may  laugh  at  phantoms,  but  here  is,  indeed,  a  scaring  and  hideous  misery. 

Bat  to  retum  to  the  flagrant  faUacies  of  ghost-craft.  An  edifying 
Story  is  told  of  a  haunted  house,  in  which,  it  was  said,  an  heir-apparent 
had  been  murdered  by  bis  unde.  Dreadful  sounds,  shrieks,  and  un* 
earthly  moanings  were  heard  in  the  mansion,  (a  baronial  Castle,)  and 
for  nearly  a  Century  no  one  dared  inhabit  it.  At  length,  one  of  the 
heroes  of  Waterloo,  to  whom  the  property  descended,  was  determined 
to  unravel  the  mystery,  for  which  purpose  he  resolved  to  sleep  in 
the  Castle  alone,  on  the  night  he  took  possession.  After  bis  first  sleep, 
the  screams  and  hollow  moans  were,  as  usual,  audible;  and  leaving  bis 
bed,  he  followed  the  sounds  tili  he  arrived,  as  he  thought,  in  their  im- 
mediate  vidnity.  This  was  the  great  hall  of  bis  ancestors.  The  unseen 
Toioe  evidently  came  from  behind  the  arras  in  this  place.  Springing 
towards  the  spot,  he  ran  bis  sword  into  it ;  but  the  blade  was  so  fixed 
that  he  could  not  withdraw  it.  Having  retraced  his  Steps  to  bis 
Chamber,  he  betook  himself  to  his  couch,  and  slept  tUl  moming,  when 
several  persons  called  at  the  Castle,  inquiring  if  he  had  met  the  ghost. 
*^  Oh,  yes,**  he  replied;  **  the  disturbcr  is  now  dead  as  a  door*nail;  he 
lies  behind  the  screen,  where  my  sword  has  transfixed  bim.  Bring 
a  ciowbar,  and  well  haul  the  spectre  out."  With  such  a  leader,  and 
broad  day  to  boot,  the  throng  tore  down  the  screen  where  the  sword 
was  fixed,  when,  in  a  recess,  they  found  the  fragments  of  a  chapel  organ, 
of  which  the  wooden  trunks  had,  a  hundred  years  ago,  been  used  aa 
props  to  shore  up  the  work  when  the  hall  was  repaired.  These  had  been 
forgotten ;  and  the  northem  blast,  finding  its  way  through  crannies  in 
the  wall,  had  played  wild  and  disoordant  music  on  the  pipes. 

The  foUowing  curious  instanoe  of  a  musical  ghost  occurred  in  the 
writer's  own  family.  A  lady  having  watched  several  nights  by  the 
bed-side  of  her  sister,  (a  married  woman,)  suffering  under  dangerous 
illneas,  was  at  length  fairly  exhausted  by  physical  fatigue  and  mental 
anxiety.  Long  privation  of  sleep  had  worked  its  bewildering  effeet. 
Further  attendance  was  out  of  the  question  at  that  time.  It  was  abso« 
lutely  necessary  that  she  should  repair  to  her  mothei^s  house,  and  recruit 
her  strength  and  spirits  in  order  that  she  might  better  be  able  to  resume 
her  affectionate  offiees  on  behalf  of  one  so  dear  to  her :  and  her  brother 
having  undertaken  to  sit  up  with  the  patient's  husband,  and  to  oonunu* 
nicate,  in  case  of  need,  with  his  unmarried  sister,  the  latter  set  out  on 
her  retum  to  the  matemal  home,  there  to  find  repose  of  which  she  stood 
so  excessively  in  need.  Utterly  weary,  worn  out,  and  plodding  to- 
wards her  residence,  more  by  instinct  than  by  perception  of  outward 
objects,  she  almost  slept  as  she  walked,  and  was  only  roused  to  oon- 
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Bciousness  bj  the  sudden  glare  from  a  shop-window»  prodnced  bj  a  etrong 
ligbt  before  a  polisbed  i^flector.  Looking  about  her,  die  oonid  not 
distinctlj  remember  bow  she  came  to  be  wbere  ahe  was.  She  feit  be- 
trildered  and  alarmed.  Being  in  tbe  neighbourbcNxL  of  one  of  ber 
friends,  sbe  thought  it  would  be  prudent  to  caD,  and,  diatrastM 
of  further  progress  in  tbe  streets  hj  berself,  ask  for  aome  oneto  accom- 
panj  ber.  Aecordingly,  attended  bj  a  servant,  ahe  reached  her  bome 
safelj.  But  whether  her  Bomnolencj  Vbile  Walking,  or  tbe  shock  ahe 
had  receiyed  on  having  been  atartled  into  conacionsneaa,  or  tbe  extreme 
agitation  under  wbicb  ahe  laboured  on  account  of  the  critical  atate  of 
her  aiater — ^whether  anj  or  all  these  had  brought  abont  nervona  irri- 
tabilitj,  certain  it  is  Öiat  ahe  had  no  tendency  to  aleep  on  sitting 
down  in  her  own  room,  wbere  ahe  remained  in  a  atate  of  painfnl  yigi- 
lanoe — ^her  thoughta  meanwhile  ahaping  themaelvea  in  all  kinda  of  dreiurj 
pn^oatica.  A  pianoforte,  cloaed  np,  was  in  the  room;  and,  aa  the 
almoat-exhauated  ladj  leaned  back  in  her  chair,  ahe  heard,  (so  she 
thought,)  the  kejs  of  the  inatrument  atrack  on  a  sndden  bj  aome  nn- 
aeen  band,  which,  after  a  wild  and  diamal  prelude,  performed  a  dirge- 
like  melody.  She  had  never  before  heard  the  air,  nor  could  she 
imi^ine  bow  ao  moomful,  ao  gbastlj,  ao  fonereal,  so  apiritual  a  charac- 
ter  could  be  given  to  music.  In  the  weakneaa  of  her  fear,  ahe  atarted 
up,  graaped  Uie  back  of  the  chair  for  aupport,  and  ejaculatedto  heraelf, 
**  Mj  abter  ia  deadi — ^theae  aounda  which  aeem  bom  of  teara,  announce 
to  me  heT  diaaolution!"  On  a  audden  the  atndna  ceaaed ;  and  the 
retuming  ailenoe  waa  quickly  broken  by  a  loud  knocking  at  the  atreet- 
door.  Gasping  with  terror,  ahe  ataggered  to  open  it,  when  her  brother 
^>peared.  <<  Maria  ia  juat  dead!"  she  abrieked;  *^  jou  come  to  teil  me 
ao!*'  '*Be  calm,  I  beaeech  you,"  he  replied ;  *'  I  bring  yoa  newa  from 
the  pbyaician  that  all  danger  ia  over,  and  that  ahe  wiU  aoon  be  welL** 
The  delight  waa  too  much.  The  poor  watcher  fiunted  in  her  brother'a 
anna,  waa  conveyed  to  bed,  and,  after  a  night'a  repoae,  waked  happily 
at  aun-riae. 

The  imaginary  and  presaging  aounda  were  falaified,  aa  auch  omena 
often  are,  though  the  faUurea  are  aeldom  recorded.  Had  not  the  hearer 
of  them  been  ao  utterly  wom  out  in  mind  and  body,  no  auch  aounda 
would  have  aeemed  to  be  audiUe.    Exhauation  ia  a  cunning  impoetor. 
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BT  CHARLE8  BOOXOK. 
L 

«^  oUr  JWMtt  puttt^  V»  c^eata  of  goOr  on  howttf  u  ^rate  a^fp. 

Ab  a  miser  old,  I  had  trearared  mv  gold. 

And  my  JeireU  so  oostly  and  bngnt ; 
Like  the  yettow  moon  look'd  my  gold  at  dood. 

And  mj  dimmooda  like  stars  at  night ; 
More  than  daagliter  or  aon  waa  the  wnlth  I  had  won. 

So  preciovs  it  seem'd  in  my  sight 

Neither  ehild  nor  irife,  nor  yet  my  own  life, 

Coold  be  dearer  to  me  than  my  weaith : 
Think  how  I  had  toird,  and  sweatco,  and  moU*d, 

And  sacrifieed  for  it  my  health ; 
Nay,  ran  the  risk  well  of  tbe  fires  of  hdl ; 

And  txxkf  wkcn  I  oonld,  by  alealth  I 
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A  fiinile  of  deeeit  to  oover  a  elieat. 

And  a  lie  in  the  way  of  trade— 
A  pnre  white  flam  witboot  pow^r  to  damn, 

I  often  pnt  on  and  nid, 
Withont  anj  ntth  I  strangled  tbe  tnith, 

For  Riches,  they  muat  be  nmde. 

In  a  borning  dime  I  pan'd  mj  time, 

'Neath  a  snn  llke  a  faeaVn  oa  fixe ; 
But  I  made  the  poor  work  like  a  fieod  of  a  Tnrk, 

And  I  robb*d  them  of  half  their  hiie. 
What  matter,  so  long  at  mr  pune  grew  strong, 

Whether  tjnnt,  or  thie^  or  liw  ? 

The  time  came  on  when  I  most  be  gone, 

For  my  vears  were  wintering  ihst  $ 
And  I  hmker'd  to  ipend  my  hard  life's  end 

In  the  land  wiiere  my  youth  was  pass*d : 
80  OQt  on  the  sea  I  resolr'd  to  be. 

And  my  aU  on  the  waves  to  cast, 

To  make  more  smre,  I  meteiid  to  be  poor, 

And  a  beggar^s  garb  I  wear ; 
AU  my  eheste  look  old  and  onfit  for  gold, 

And  a  bankrupt  myself  I  swear ; 
Bat  an  eril  eye  at  the  time  was  ni^ 

And  soeh  eril  eyss  I  fear« 

The  Captain  was  deep,  like  a  dog  asIe^H- 

Though  bis  eyes  were  shnt  he  saw : 
Though  Bothing  stirr'd,  yet  bis  qnick  ears  beird 

My  gold  in  a  hidden  drawer ; 
And  his  snake's  eyes  keen  saw  my  diamond's  sheon 

Glittering  through  a  flaw. 

**  For  half  yonr  pay,  oh,  Captain,  pray 

Take  a  poor  man  OTer  the  foem ; 
His  hairs  are  white,  and  his  life  in  ite  night. 

And  he  fain  wonld  be  borted  at  home. 
For  Our  Lady's  sake,  sweet  merey  take 

On  the  lost  who  abroad  do  roam  I** 

'Twas  tbus  I  spake  to  that  hnman  snake. 

And  thns,  in  reply,  spake  he : 
'*  For  the  sake  of  Christ  I  will  lower  my  price, 

And  take  but  one-half  of  thee ; 
The  poor  and  the  old,  who  have  sared  no  gold, 

HaTe  erer  a  friend  in  me." 

80  I  went  on  board  with  my  Beeret  hoard. 

And  lauffh'd  in  my  sleere  to  think 
How  well  I  had  doae  that  sea  mother's  son 

Oat  of  ooe-half  his  chink ; 
Little  I  thonght,  as  I  set  him  at  noogfat, 

That  he  had  me  on  roin's  blink ! 

The  saÜors  all,  upgrown  and  small, 

Treated  me  likie  a  slsTe ; 
Bat  Insult  and  scom  are  easily  bome, 

When  by  tt  ovr  eash  we  ssto; 
And  life  has  no  iU  tbe  heart  to  kill, 

While  we  lose  not  the  wealth  we  haTe, 

They  made  me  feel  more  than  pointed  steel, 

'Tis  poTertv's  lot  to  share 
All  euns  and  kicks  and  Teoom'd  prioks 

That  the  world  may  have  to  spare— 
To  stand  in  the  way  with  mmght  to  wtj. 

Bat  nlently  sorrow  beer. 
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The  Captun  said  he  mnst  measure  my  bread 
By  the  measure  whereby  I  paid : 

So  I  starved  for  bread,  and  lived  half  dead, 
Yet  never  complaint  I  made : 

For  one  so  poor  to  have  purchased  more, 
My  Beeret  had  rare  betray^d. 

Law  hath  no  stay  from  the  land  away. 

And  justice  no  conrt  at  sea : 
No  judge  looks  grave  on  the  wUd  blue  wave — 

No  jailor  is  there  with  his  ker. 
Bat  justice  they  use  as  it  sutts  their  own  Tiews, 

And  law  's  what  they  will  it  to  be. 

Timorous  I  grew  of  that  reckless  crew — 

My  heart  was  a  thing  of  fear ; 
Like  a  reed  I  skook,  if  I  saw  them  bnt  look 

On  the  chests  that  I  held  so  dear; 
Night  brought  me  no  sieep  on  that  treacherous  deep^ 

And  my  days  were  made  dark  by  despair. 

In  moonshine  white,  we  sat  one  night, 

Watching  the  stars  and  sea, 
When  the  Captain  said,  *'  Old  Hoary-head, 

Old  Sinner,  come  here  to  me ; — 
Cid  Child  of  Shame,  we  '11  teach  yon  a  game 

That  is  play'd  by  the  Bold  and  Free ! 

**  We  know  yoa*re  poor,  but  open  your  störe, 
For  we  nuurel  to  think  what  gear 

Such  a  beggar  as  you,  witb  noa^t  to  do, 
Can  cram  in  your  trunks  so  dear  I 

By  blessed  St  Mary,  old  beggars  don*t  carry 
Boxesblown-upwithairl 

*'  Old  CloTen-feet  I  :^oa  thought  to  cheat 

Your  Captain  of  his  due ; 
But  now  old  ehap,  you're  caught  in  a  trap, 

And  your  Captain  has  cheated  you ; 
We  are  Pibates  all,  both  great  and  small. 

And  lords  of  the  waters  blue !" 


IL 

^t  l^irate  ncf»  break  open  t^e  oDi  Jttan's  chests. 

Thet  seixed  me  then,  those  fearful  men, 

And  laugh'd,  and  jeer^d,  and  swore : 
They  tied  me  ftst  to  a  greasy  mast — 

Wretched  old  man  and  poor! 
They  took  their  prize,  and  before  my  eyes 

Laid  bare  my  preeious  störe. 

Then  one  by  one,  tili  all  were  gone, 

They  shared  my  jewels  fine  t 
And  brigfat  donbloons,  like  yellow  moons, 

So  loyely  was  their  shine. 
I  thought  my  heart  would  break  and  part, 

And  my  eyes  go  blind  with  brine. 

Whoerer  has  parted,  half-broken  hearted, 

With  the  dead  he  loy'd  too  well,— 
Sister,  or  son,  or  the  girl  he  had  won, 

My  feelings  in  part  may  telL 
None  other  can  know  from  an  earthly  woe 

What  dreams  we  may  baye  of  bell. 
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In  yoath'8  estate  it  wu  my  fate 

To  see  mjr  mother  die, — 
Her  rosj  hne  turn  leaden  blne. 

And  the  light  flit  from  her  eye ; 
And  her  lolüng  tongne  from  her  month  that  hang, 

Was  boming,  and  white^  and  dry. 

Not  half  lo  bad,  not  half  so  sad 

That  sight  of  death  was  then, 
As  now  to  b^old  my  soul-dear  gold 

Shared  by  those  DeTÜ's  men  ; 
And  they  said  my  pearls  would  do  for  their  girls 

When  they  got  ashore  again. 

Oh  l  sin  and  shame  irithont  a  name  l 

To  steal  my  pare  white  pearls, 
My  oeean  charms  for  qaeenly  anns, 

To  gire  to  ribald  girls ! 
They  sure  wonld  fade  to  form  a  braid 

Amongst  soch  wanton  corls. 

Yoar  Ticions  mind  is  ever  blind — 

It  sees  no  fltness  fit ; 
Bat  black  and  white,  and  dark  and  light, 

Together  patteth  it ; 
And  emblems  sweet  for  Virtue  meet, 

It  easts  in  Vice's  pit. 


III. 
91^  y^ix9U  captain  tttrntt^  t|c  oUr  ßfian  aMit  fn  an  open  hoat. 

Thb  Captain  sprang  his  men  among. 

And  stared  into  my  face : 
With  bitter  spite  he  met  my  sight, 

And  said,  "  How  feels  your  Grace  ? 
Toor  eonscience  now  is  eased,  I  trow — 

Yoor  heart  in  happy  case  ? 

"  Tour  age  has  done  where  yoath  begon ; 

With  nothing  you  beaan — 
With  nothing  end— so  wank  yoar  friend, 

For  I'm  yoor  friend,  old  man ; 
I  know  your  purse  has  been  your  corse, 

And  loTe  of  gold  yoar  ban. 

**  Bat  HeaTen  is  just,  old  Mouldy-daat, 

Old  Rotten-hearr,  old  Vical 
We  men  of  blood  and  violent  good 

Hare  paid  you  cnrrent  price ; 
Yoa*re  nothing  worth  bot  filthy  earth, 

And  food  for  worms  and  mice. 

<*  To  live  in  dost,  to  gather  rost, 

Did  God  create  thee,  Pool  ?^ 
To  breed  ap  sin,  thy  heart  within 

And  be  old  Mammoa's  tool  ? — 
To  make  thy  breast  a  demon's  nest. 

And  go  to  hell  to  sehool  ? 

**  'Twas  not  for  this,  old  man,  I  wis, 

That  soal  of  tbine  was  made : 
Though  in  ihy  thought,  thy  life  is  nought. 

Bat  a  heaTiog  lump  of  trade ; 
And  all  is  rain  that  is  not  in 

Thy  ledgar-book  array'd 
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**  /am  no  saint ; — no  holj  pftint 

Whitens  Uiifl  &ce  of  mme ; 
'Tween  sea  and  sky,  a  sinner  am  I, 

And  an  eTil  sonl  is  thine, 
Thott'rt  onlv  fit  for  tfae  boCtomlcM  pit. 

And  deam  in  this  laüunnlefii  briae  I 

"  Untie  bim,  men !"  said  tbe  ei^tm  tbcii — 
"  Small  mercy  has  be  sbown  :<— 

Put  oat  a  boaty  and  send  bim  afloat,  . 
And  mercy  gbov  bim  none  ; 

Tbe  wind  and  sea  bia  jodges  be. 
And  bis  bope  in  God  aUme  I*' 

Ere  nigbt  grew  dark  tbe  pirate'a  bark 
Went  down  'tween  wave  and  clond, 

Witb  sbriek  and  scream  I  follow'd  tbem» 
And  imprecations  lond : 

I  cursed  my  foes,  I  tore  my  clotbes^ 
And  vengeance  dire  I  Tow'd. 

Poor  fool! — ^none  beard,  saye  one  sea-bird 

Tbat  swept  aronnd  me  wild, — 
Forgettine  how,  more  belplese  now 

I  was  tnan  any  cbild. 
Rerenge  ftozn  me  I    Tbe  very  sea 

Laogb'd  lond,  and  beaY*n  smird. 

A  gossamere  aloft  in  air, 

An  insect  in  tbe  sky, 
A  tbing  too  small  to  see  at  all, 

Is  not  more  lost  tban  I, 
Ob,  CkMll  if  tbis  Thy  jostice  i% 

ForgiTe,  and  let  me  die  I 

For  fifty  years  I'd  said  no  i>rayen ; 

To  me  Higb  God  was  yain  ; 
I  ask*d  no  pbce  witbin  His  grace, 

No  grace  gave  be  agwn  ; 
I  stood  alone  as  Stands  a  stone, 

Upon  a  blasted  plam. 

No  bope,  no  faitb ! — iole  life-in-deatb  I 

No  Life-to-come  believed  ; 
No  trial  tbere  for  crime  done  bere, 

No  justice  for  tb'  aggrier'd. 
And  in  my  mind  all  bnman  kind 

In  Christ  were  mucb  deceir'd. 

Bot  wben  tbns  burl'd  ftom  out  manis  world, 
Lone,  lost,  and  lom,  and  drear, 

And  myriad  waves  were  myriad  grares, 
Fell  on  me  sudden  fear, 

I  feit  a  Spirit  round  abont, 
And  saw  God  ererywhere. 

My  soul  was  cbwed,  my  knees  were  bow'd, 

My  fingers  sky  ward  tend ; 
In  broken  speecb  I  strive  to  reaeb 

Tbat  Fast  Immortal  Friend; 
And  bitter  tears  nnsbed  for  years» 

Tbeir  aid  for  mercy  l^id. 

As  alter  storm  ensoetb  calm 

Too  sndden  to  eapress. 
So  o'er  me  crept,  as  tbas  I  wept, 

A  most  Strange  qoietness : 
And  God  and  nature  sreater  grew, 

And  I  myself  grew  less. 
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All  worldly  UIs,  aU  cai«  that  kill^ 

All  sorrow,  loTe,  and  strife. 
All  aims  for  gain  look'd  idly  vaioy 

And  vain  my  very  life ; 
I  thooght  all  men  must  be  insane, 

To  look  on  death  as  griel 

To  lie  inani'd,  to  dnst  be  tnni'd, 

To  hope  or  fear  no  more ; 
To  nothing  know  of  eare  or  woe— 

To  be  nor  rieh  nor  poor, 
To  leave  for  aye  thU  tronbled  day 

Is  happiness  moit  mie, 

Mom  after  mom,  the  naked  sun 

Unclad,  m&h'd  on  his  ooarse, 
No  mists  nor  clood  his  fires  enshroad, 

No  breezes  blant  bis  force, 
With  heat  and  light  I  fiunt,  tili  night 

BI0W8  her  black  trampet  hoarae. 

YRth  dews  and  chilb  the  sky  ahe  fills, 

The  fcale  of  pain  ia  tnm'a ; 
With  noaght  to  warm  and  shield  from  barm, 

I  tremble  where  I  bum'd ; 
So  either  way,  or  night  or  day, 

My  miserj  I  moum'd. 

The  moon's  dark  tide  was  toward  the  txde. 

Bat  by  my  old  boat's  prow 
Dead  seamen's  eyes  in  myriadfl  rise,* 

And  foam  brms  np  like  snow : 
And  thinffs  of  fear  with  wet  eyes  glare 

SaTagely  as  I  ga 

I  heard  a  shark  msh  throiwh  the  dark, 

As  throngh  a  wood  the  Uast ; 
like  light  he  flew  the  watera  throngh, 

As  if  a  spirit  pass'd ; 
In  awfal  fright  I  spent  the  night, 

Clinging  unto  my  mast 

I  had  no  pow'r  to  mark  the  hoar, 

Or  day  from  day  to  note  { 
From  one  to  fonr  I  connted  o'er 

As  children  ooont  by  rote ; 
And  then  my  bot  distracted  brain 

No  more  remark  coald  qoote. 

Upon  my  brain  a  tranoe  of  pain 

Fell  terrible  and  sore. 
From  trance  and  dreaa,  oh,  Lord  redeem 

My  sool  for  evermore ! 
The  paxns  of  aenae  are  happincss, 

To  the  horrof»  then  I  bore ! 

I  stood  in  Space  — I  saw  no  ftee. 

Bat  in  a  bloody  sky, 
A  sin-sUio*d  hear'n,  g^uh'd,  tom,  and  rhrea 

Glitter'd  One  angry  eye ; 
And  a  eloiid-llke  aeroU  more  black  than  ooal 

Opened  accnsingly. 


•  Tb«  ImahioBi BMttcn  wbkk  ^^gktf  Ihonfelfts  aft nlckk ia  thetrack  «f  a  sbip  or  boftt,  are 
sapentitkraalj  tvmcd  "  dead  mca*t  c^«.*' 
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And  hosts  on  hosts  of  dark  gnj  ghosts, — 
The  poor  whom  I'd  oppreM*d— 

Spoke,  while  I  heard ;  and  erery  word 
Was  an  arrow  in  my  bieast 

No  power  had  I  one  word  to  deny, 
iüüd  a  «inner  I  stood  oonfess'd. 

Fieroe,  and  more  fieroe,  that  Eye  did  pierce 

This  8ieTe*Uke  soul  of  mine, 
That  nonght  coold  hold,  bat  the  dross  eaird  gold. 

And  lao^h  at  the  Word  Divine. 
Then  a  roiee  cried  **  Dwell  with  Mammon  in  hell, 

He'f  a  &ther  and  God  of  thine  V 


IV. 
^e  oDr  ßfl9xi'fi  lift  marbeüottsls  preanbcTr  bs  an  JLtdsUn  miin. 

Oh,  blessed  ray  of  nature's  day  I 

Just  then  I  woke,  and  foond 
My  boat,  that  had  been  so  long  afloat, 

Had  boried  her  keel  in  the  groond  ; 
In  Doontide's  smile  a  bright  greeo  isle 

Scatter'd  its  hills  aronnd. 

A  painted  woman,  wildly  mUd,  «< 

A  gentle  spirit  mde, 
Such  as  at  first  when  earth  was  carsed 

Gar  calm  forefathers  wooed, 
Game  to  me  then  with  pityiog  mien. 

And  bronght  me  drink  and  food. 

As  kind  and  free  she  gave  to  me, 

Withont  a  thought  of  pay, 
As  sammer  gives  the  frait  that  lives, 

Or  God  bestows  the  day ; 
Yet,  selfishly,  the  wish  did  come, 

rd  live  as  cheap  alway  1 

Bat  still,  in  part,  that  kindly  heart, 

Stung  my  hard  conscience  old. 
And  made  me  know,  that  pity  for  woe, 

Is  loTelier  fkr  than  gold ; 
And  diamouds  rare  are  not  so  dear 

As  mercy  that  cannot  be  sold ! 

I  resoWed  to  embrace  for  the  rest  of  my  days 

A  life  after  Natare's  plan  ; 
To  throw  to  the  air  all  the  anxioos  care, 

That  tronbles  yonr  ciTÜised  man  : 
And  Fashion,  the  Fool  that  the  world  doth  rale, 

To  pnt  ander  corse  and  ban. 

Escaped  from  the  sphere  of  ciTilixed  air 

I  saw  that  three-ibarths,  at  least, 
Of  all  that  is  done  ander  Europe's  san, 

Makes  man  bot  a  viler  beast ; 
Since  the  stiife  for  pelf,  and  the  lore  of  sel^ 

Swallow  ap  all  the  rest 

So  my  ffroond  I  stake,  and  a  hat  I  make, 

And  I  marry,  at  sisty-fire— 
In  Order  to  show  the  deep  debt  I  owe— 

The  woman  who  kept  me  aliye. 
Like  wind  on  a  hill,  I  nave  my  own  will. 

And  in  happiness  daily  thnve  I 
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Oh  returning  to  the  cabinet,  where  his  &tal  compact  widi  Rouse- 
mont  had  been  signedy  Auriol  percßived  the  pocket-book  Ijing 
<m  the  floor  near  the  table,  an<t  taking  it  up»  he  was  aboat  to 
deposit  it  in  the  writing^esk,  when  an  irresistible  impulse 
prompted  him  once  more  to  ezamme  its  contentß.  Unfoldinff 
die  roll  of  not^,  he  counted  them,  andfoand  they  amounted 
to  more  than  a  hund^d  thooeand  pounds.  The  sight  of  so 
much  wealth,  and  the  thought  of  the  pleasiH:e  and  the  power  it 
would  procore  him,  mdualfy  dispelled  bis  feai^  and  arising  in  a 
tnmsport  of  deligfa^  be  exclaimea — '^  Tes;  yefr— all  obstacles  are 
DOW  removedl  When  Mr.  Talbot  fiads  I  ara  become  thus 
wealthy,  he  ^iÜ  no  longer  refuse  ne  bis  daiighter.  But  I  am 
mad,''  he  added,  suddemy  checking  himself— ''  worse  than  mad, 
to  indulge' such  hopes.  If  it  be  indcfed  the  fiend  to  whom 
I  have  Bold  myself,  I  have  no  help  from  perdition !  If  it  be 
man,  I  am  scarcely  leas  terribly  fettered.  In  either  case,  I  will 
not  remun  here  k>nger ;  nor  vmi  I  ävail  myself  of  this  accursed 
money,  which  bas  tempted  me  to.my  tindomg." 

And,  hurling  the  pocket-book  to  the  further  end  of  the  room, 
be  was  about  to  pass  thropgh  the'  door,  when  a  mocking  laugh 
arrested  him.  He  looked  round  with  astonishment  and  dread, 
bot  coold  See  no  one.  After  awhile,  he  aMin  moTed  forward, 
but  a  voice,  which  he  recognised  aa  that  of  Rougemont,  called 
lipon  him  to  stay« 

**  It  will  be  in  vain  to  fly,"  said  the  unseen  Speaker«  "  You 
cannot  escape  me.  Whetber  you  remain  here  or  not — ^whether 
yoa  iise  the  wealth  I  have  given  you,  or  leave  it  behind  you — 

irou  cannot  annul  your  baigain.   With  this  knowledge,  you  are  at 
iber^  to  go.    But,  remember,  on  the  seventh  night  from  this  I 
diall  require  Edith  Talbot  from  you  I" 

**  Where  are  you,  fiend  ?"  demanded  Auriol,  gazing  around, 
fiiriously.    *^  Shew  yourself,  that  I  may  confront  you.** 

A  mocking  laugb  was  the  only  response  deigned  to  this  in- 
junctioD. 

u  2 
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*'  Give  me  back  the  compact,"  cried  Auriol,  impIoriDgl j.  "  It 
was  signed  in  ignorance.  I  knew  not  the  price  I  was  to  paj 
for  your  assistance.  Wealth  is  of  no  value  to  me  without 
Edith." 

Without  wealth  you  could  not  obtain  her,"  replied  the  voice. 

You  are  only,  therefore,  where  you  were.  But  you  will  think 
better  of  the  bargain  to-morrow.     Meanwhile,  I  counsel  you  to 

!)Iace  the  money  you  have  so  unwisely  cast  frorayou,  safely  under 
ock  and  key,  and  to  seek  repose.     You  will  awaken  with  very 
difFerent  thoughts  in  the  moming." 

"  How  am  1  to  account  for  my  sudden  accession  of  wealth?" 
inquired  Auriol,  after  a  pause. 

'^  You  a  Gambier,  and  ask  that  questioni"  returned  the  unseen 
Speaker,  wim  a  bitter  laugh.  *^  But  I  will  make  your  mind  easy 
on  that  score.  As  regards  the  house,  you  will  find  a  regulär 
conveyance  of  it  within  that  writin^  desk,  while  the  note  ^in^ 
on  the  table,  which  bears  your  address,  comes  £rom  me,  and 
announces  the  payment  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
pounds  to  you,  as  a  debt  of  honour.  You  see  I  have  provided 
against  every  difBculty.    And  now,  farewell  I" 

The  voice  was  then  hushed;  and  though  Auriol  addressed 
several  other  questions  to  the  unseen  Speaker,  no  answer  was- 
returned  him. 

After  some  moments  of  irresolution,  Auriol  once  more  took 
up  the  pockct-book,  and  deposited  it  in  the  writing-desk,  in 
which  he  found,  as  he  had  been  led  to  ezpect,  a  deed  conveying 
the  house  to  him.  He  then  opened  the  note  lying  upon  the 
table,  and  found  its  contents  accorded  with  what  had  just  been 
told  him.  Placing  it  ynth  the  pocket-book,  he  Idcked  the 
writing-desk,  exclaiming,  "  It  is  useless  to  struggle  further — I 
must  yield  to  fate !" 

This  done,  he  went  into  the  adjoining  room,  and,  casting  his 
eyes  about,  remarked  the  antique  bottle  and  flagon.  The  latter 
was  filled  to  the  brim — ^how  or  with  what,  Auriol  paused  not  to 
examine  ;  but  seizing  the  cup  with  desperation,  he  placed  it  to  his. 
lips,  and  emptied  it  at  a  draught 

A  species  of  intoxication,  but  pleasing  as  that  produced  by 
opium,  prcsently  succeeded.  All  nis  fears  left  him,  and  in  their 
place  the  gentlest  and  most  delicious  fancies  arose.  Surrendering 
himself  delightedly  to  their  influence,  he  sank  upon  a 
couch,  and  for  some  time  was  wrapped  in  a  dreamy  eiysium, 
imagining  himself  wandering  with  rklith  Talbot  in  a  lovely 
garaen,  redolent  of  sweets,  and  vocal  with  the  melody  of 
birds.  Their  path  led  through  a  grove,  in  the  midst  of 
.which  was  a  fountain;  and  they  were  hastening  towards  its 
marble  brink,  when  all  at  once  Edith  uttered  a  scream,  and 
starting  back,  pointcd  to  a  large  black  snake  lying  before  her, 
and  upon  which  shc  would  have  trodden  the  nezt  moment 
Auriol  sprang  forward,  and  tried  to  crush  the  reptile  with  his- 
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heel;  but,  avoiding  the  blow,  it  coiled  around  bis  leg,  and 
plunged  its  venomed  teeth  into  bis  flesb.  Tbe  anguisb  occa- 
sioned  by  tbe  imaginaiy  wound  roused  bim  from  bis  slumber, 
and  looking  up,  be  perceived  tbat  a  servant  was  in  attendance. 

Bowing  obsequiously,  tbe  man  inquired  wbetber  be  bad 
occasion  lor  anytbing. 

**  Sbew  me  to  my  bedroom — tbat  is  all  I  require,"  replied 
Auriol,  scarcely  able  to  sbake  ofF  tbe  effect  of  tbe  visiou. 

And,  getting  up,  be  followed  tbe  man,  almost  mecbanicaUy, 
out  of  tbe  room. 
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IV. 


It  was  late  when  Auriol  arose  on  the  folloning  mcnming.  At 
first,  finding  himself  in  a  borge  and  most  hiximously  fbmished 
Chamber,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  he  came  tnere,  and  it 
was  some  time  before  he  could  fiilly  recal  the  mysterioos  erent» 
of  the  previous  night  As  had  been  foietoldy  howeyer,  by 
Rougemont,  his  position  did  not  cause  him  so  much  anxiety  as 
before. 

After  attiring  himself,  he  descended  to  the  lower  apartments, 
in  one  of  which  a  smnptuous  breakfast  awaited  him ;  and  having 

J)artaken  of  it,  he  took  a  complete  survey  of  the  house,  ana 
bund  it  la^er  and  more  magnificent  even  than  he  had  sup- 
posed  it  He  next  supplied  hmiself  firom  the  pocket-book  with 
a  certün  sum,  for  which  he  fancied  he  might  have  occasion  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  and  sallied  forth.  His  first  business 
was  to  procure  a  splendid  carriage  and  horses,  and  to  order 
some  new  and  rieh  habiliments  to  be  made  with  the  utmost 
ezpedition. 

He  then  proceeded  towards  May  Fair,  and  knocked  at  the 
door  of  a  large  house  at  the  upper  end  of  Curzon-street  EUs 
heart  beat  violently  as  he  was  soewn  into  an  eleg:ant  drawing- 
room,  and  his  trepidation  momently  increased,  untü  the  servant 
re-appeared,  and  expressed  his  regret  that  he  had  misinfonned 
him  in  stating  that  Miss  Talbot  was  at  home.  Both  she  and 
Mr.  Talbot,  he  said,  had  gone  about  half-an-hour  aga  Auriol 
looked  incredulous,  but,  without  making  any  remark,  departed. 
Hurrying  home,  he  wrote  a  few  lines  to  Mr.  Talbot,  annonncing 
the  sudden  and  extraordinarv  change  in  his  fortune,  and  fonnally 
demanding  the  band  of  Edith.  He  was  about  to  despatch 
this  letter,  when  a  note  was  brought  him  by  his  servant  It 
was  from  Edith.  Having  ascertained  his  new  address  fiom  his 
Card,  she  wrote  to  assurc  him  of  her  constant  attachment 
Transported  by  this  proof  of  her  affection,  Auriol  half  devoured 
the  note  with  kisses,  and  instantly  sent  off  his  own  letter  to  her 
father — merely  adding  a  few  wonüs  to  say  that  he  would  call  for 
an  answer  on  the  morrow.  But  he  had  not  to  wait  thus  long 
for  a  reply.  £re  an  hour  had  elapsed,  Mr.  Talbot  brought  it  in 
person. 

Mr.  Talbot  was  a  man  of  about  Äxtj — tall,  thin,  and  gentle- 
man-like  in  deportment,  with  grey  hair,  and  black  eyeorows, 
which  lent  considerable  expression  to  the  oAs  beneath  them. 
His  complexion  was  a  bilious  brown,  and  he  possessed  none  of 
the  good  looks  which  in  his  daushter  had  so  captivated  Auriol, 
and  which  it  is  to  be  presumed,  therefore,  she  inherited  fix>m  her 
mother. 
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A  thorough  man  of  the  world,  though  not  an  nnamiable  person, 
Mr.  Talbot  was  entirely  influenced  bj  selfish  considerations.  He 
had  hitherto  looked  with  an  un&vourable  eye  npon  AurioFs 
attentions  to  bis  daugbter,  firom  a  notion  tnat  the  connexion 
woold  be  veiy  undesürable  in  a  pecuniaij  point  of  view ;  bat 
the  magnificence  of  the  hoose  in  Saint  James's  Square,  which 
fttlly  bore  out  Auriol's  account  of  bis  newly-acquired  wealth, 
vrooght  a  complete  change  in  bis  opinions,  and  he  soon  gave 
the  yoong  man  to  miderstand  that  be  sbould  be  deligbted  to  have 
him  for  a  son-in-law.  Findin^  bim  so  fitvourably  disposed,  Auriol 
entreated  him  to  let  the  mamage  take  place— -within  three  days, 
ifpoaaible. 

Mr.  Talbot  was  ffreatly  grieved  that  he  could  not  comply 
with  bis  youniF  fnenas  regnest«  but  he  was  obliired  to  Start  the 
n«..  .JJ^i.  No«i4b-n,  .od  could  ,J^j  .e«m 
nnder  three  days. 

'*  But  we  can  be  married  beforeyou  go  T*  cried  AurioL 

**  Scarcely,  I  fear,"  replied  liibr.  Talbot,  smiling  blandly.  *'  You 
must  control  yonr  impatience,  my  dear  young  firiend.  On  the 
sixtb  day  from  this — that  is,  on  Wednesday  in  next  week — ^we  are 
now  at  Frida^ — ^you  shall  be  made  happy." 

The  coincidence  between  this  appointment,  and  the  time  fixed 
by  Rouffemont  for  the  delivery  of  bis  victim,  Struck  Auriol  for- 
ably.  His  emotion,  however,  escaped  Mr.  Talbot,  wbo  soon 
flfter  departed,  havine  engaged  bis  future  son-in-law  to  dine 
with  him  at  seven  o'clock. 

Anriol,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  was  punctual  to  the  hour,  or, 
rather,  he  anticipated  it  He  found  Edith  alcme  in  the  drawing^ 
room,  andseatea  near  the  window,  which  was  filled  with  choicest 
floweiB.  On  seeing  him,  she  uttered  an  ezclamation  of  joy,  and 
sfxang  to  meet  bim.  The  young  man  pressed  his  lips  renrently 
to  the  little  band  extended  to  him. 

Edith  Talbot  was  a  lovely  brünette.  Her  features  were 
regulär,  and  her  eyes,  which  were  perfectly  splendid,  were 
dark,  almond-shape^  and  of  almost  Onental  languor.  Her  hair, 
which  she  wore  oraided  over  her  brow  and  gatbered  behind 
in  a  massive  roll,  was  black  and  glossy  as  a  raven's  wing.  Her 
dieeks  were  dimpled,  her  lips  of  velvet  softness,  and  her  teeth 
like  ranges  of  pearls.  Perfect  mce  accompanied  all  her  move- 
ments  and  one  only  wondered  mat  feet  so  small  as  those  she  pos- 
sessed  sbould  have  the  power  of  sustaining  a  form  which,  though 
ligbtsome,  was  yet  rounded  in  its  proportions. 

**  You  bare  heard,  dear  Eklith,  that  your  father  bas  consented 
to  our  Union,"  said  Auriol,  after  gazing  at  her  for  a  few  moments 
in  silent  admiration. 

Edith  murmured  an  affirmative,  and  blusbed  deeply. 

**  He  bas  fixed  Wednesday  nexV' pursued  Auriol;  " but  I  wbh 
an  earlier  day  could  have  been  nameo.  I  have  a  presentiment  that 
if  our  mamage  is  so  long  delayed,  it  will  not  taxe  place  at  alL" 
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'You  are  fiill  of  misgivings»  Auriol,''  she  replied. 
I  confess  it,''he8aid;    '^and  my  apprehensions  have  risen 
tp  such  a  point»  that  I  feel  dispcaed  to  urge  you  to  a  private 
marriage»  during  your  father's  absence." 

*^  Oh,  no,  Auriol ;  much  as  I  love  you«  I  could  never  consent 
to  such  a  Step."  she  cried«  **  You  cannot  uige  me  to  it.  I  would 
not  abuse  my  dear  father's  trusting  love.  I  have  never  de- 
ceived  him,  and  that  is  the  best  assurance  I  can  give  you  that  I 
shall  never  deceive  you." 

Further  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Mr. 
Talbot,  who  held  out  both  his  hands  to  Auriol,  and  professed 
the  greatest  delight  to  see  him.  And  no  doubt  he  was  sincere. 
The  dinner  passed  off  most  pleasantly,  and  so  did  the  evening ; 
for  the  old  gentleman  was  m  high  spirits,  and  his  hilari^  was 
communicated  to  the  young  couple.  When  Auriol  and  Mr. 
Talbot  went  up  stairs  to  tea,  they  found  that  Edith's  aunt,  Mrs. 
Maitland,  had  arrived  to  take  cbiarge  of  her  during  her  ftther^s 
absence.  This  lady  had  always  exhibited  a  partiahty  for  Auriol, 
and  had  encouraged  his  suit  to  her  niece,  consequently  she 
was  well  satisfied  with  the  turn  affairs  had  taken.  It  was  near 
midnight  before  Auriol  could  tear  himself  away;  and  when 
he  rose  to  depart,  Mr.  Talbot,  who  had  yawned  frequently  but 
fruitlessly  to  give  him  a  hint,  told  him  ne  might  depend  upon 
seeing  him  back  on  the  evening  of  the  third  day,  and  in  the 
meantime  he  committed  him  to  the  care  of  Mrs.  Mailtand  and 
Edith.  . 

Three  days  flew  by  rapidly  and  delightfully ;  and  on  the  evening 
of  the  last,  just  as  the  little  party  were  assembled  in  the  drawing- 
room,  after  dinner,  Mr.  Talbot  retumed  fixim  his  joumey. 

<^  Well,  here  I  am ! "  he  cried,  clasping  Edith  to  his  bosom, 
**  without  having  encountered  any  misadventure.  On  the  contraiy, 
I  have  completed  my  business  to  my  entire  satisfaction." 

'<  Oh,  how  deliffhted  I  am  to  see  you,  dear  papa !"  exciaimed 
Edith.     ^'  Now,  Auriol,  you  can  have  no  more  apprehensions  V* 
Apprehensions  of  what?"  cried  Mr.  Talbot 
Of  some  accident  befalling  you,  which  might  have  interfered 
with  our  happiness,  sir,"  replied  Auriol. 

"  Oh,  lovers  are  fiill  of  idle  fears !''  cried  Mr.  Talbot  "  They 
are  unreasonablc  beings.  However,  here  I  am,  as  I  said  before, 
safe  and  sound.  To-morrow  we  will  finish  all  preliminary  ar- 
rangements,  and  the  day  after  you  shall  be  made  happy — harl  haP 

<<  Do  you  know,  papa,  Auriol  intends  to  give  a  gi;^d  ball  on 
our  weddinff-day,  and  has  invited  all  his  acquaintance  to  it?" 
remarked  Edith. 

^'I  hope  you  have  not  invited  Cyprian  Rougemont?"  said 
Mr.  Talbot,  regarding  him  fixedly.  * 

'^I  have  not,  sir,"  replied  Auriol,  tuming  pale.  **  But  why  do 
you  particularize  him?" 

**  6ecause  I  have  heard  some  things  of  him  not  much  to  his 
credit,"  replied  Mr.  Talbot 
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**  What — ^what  have  vou  heard,  sir?"  demanded  Auriol. 

''  Why,  one  shouldn't  believe  all  the  ill  one  hears  of  a  man ; 
and,  indeed,  I  cannot  believe  all  I  have  heard  of  Cyprian  Rouge- 
mont,"  replied  Mr.  Talbot;  "  bat  I  should  be  glad  if  you 
dropped  bis  acquaintance  altogether.  And  now  let  us  change 
tbe  subject" 

Mr.  Talbot  seated  himself  beeide  Mrs.  Maitland,  and  began 
to  give  her  some  account  of  bis  joumey^  which  appeared  to  have 
been  as  pleasant  as  it  had  been  rapid. 

Unable  to  shake  off  the  gloom  which  had  stolen  over  him, 
Auriol  took  bis  leave,  promising  to  meet  Mr.  Talbot  at  bis 
lawjer's  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  at  noon  on  the  following  day. 
He  was  there  at  the  time  appointed,  and,  to  Mr.  Talbot's  great 
delight,  and  the  no  small  surprise  of  the  lawyer^  paid  over 
a  hundred  thousand  pounds,  to  be  settled  on  bis  mture  vrife. 

"  You  are  a  perfeet  man  of  honour,  Auriol/'  said  Mr.  Talbot, 
clapping  him  on  the  Shoulder,  **  and  I  hope  Edith  will  make  you 
an  ezoellent  wife.     Indeed,  I  have  no  doubt  of  it." 

**  Nor  I, — ^if  I  ever  possess  her,"  mentally  ejaculated  AurioL 

The  moming  passed  in  other  preparations.  In  the  evening 
the  lovers  met  as  usual,  and  separated  with  the  füll  persuasion,  on 
Editb's  part  at  least,  that  the  nezt  day  would  make  them  happy. 
Since  the  night  of  the  compact,  Auriol  had  neither  seen  Rouge- 
mont  nor  heard  from  him,  and  he  neglected  no  precaution  to 
prevent  bis  intrusion. 
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V. 

THE  8SVEKTH  NIGBT. 

It  was  a  delicioas  moming  in  May,  and  the  sun  shone  brjghdj 
on  bis  gorgeous  eauipaee,  as  Auriol  drove  to  Saint  George's, 
Hanover  Square,  wnere  ne  was  united  to  Edith.  Thus  far  all 
seemed  auspicious,  and  he  thought  he  could  now  bid  defiance  to 
fate.  With  the  object  of  bis  love  dose  beside  bim,  and  linked 
to  bim  by  the  strongest  and  hobest  ties,  it  seemed  impossible 
she  coula  be  snatched  from  him.  Notbing  occurred  during  the 
moming  to  give  him  uneasiness,  and  he  gave  Orders  that  a  car- 
riage  and  four  sbould  be  ready  an  hour  before  midnight,  to 
convey  him  and  bis  bride  to  Riebmond,  where  thej  were  to 
spend  their  honeymoon. 

Night  came,  and  with  it  began  to  arrive  the  gnests  who  were 
bidden  to  the  balL     No  expense  had  been  spared  by  Aniiol  to 

f've  splendour  to  bis  föte.  It  was  in  all  respects  magnificent. 
he  amusements  of  the  evening  commenced  with  a  concert^ 
which  was  performed  by  the  first  singers  fiom  the  Italian  Opera ; 
after  which,  the  ball  was  opened  by  Auriol  and  bis  lovely  bride. 
As  soon  as  the  dance  was  over,  Auriol  made  a  sign  to  an 
attendant,  who  instantly  disappeared. 

''  Are  you  prepared  to  quit  tbis  gay  scene  with  me,  Edith  7*  he 
asked,  with  a  heart  swelling  with  rapture. 

^*  Quite  so,"  she  repUed,  gazing  at  him  with  tendemess.  **  I 
long  to  be  alone  with  you." 

"  Come,  then,"  said  AurioL 

Edith  arose,  and  passing  her  arm  under  that  of  her  husband, 
they  quitted  the  balt-room,  but  in  place  of  descending  the  prin- 
cipal  staircase,  they  took  a  more  private  course.  The  hall, 
which  they  were  obliged  to  cross,  and  which  they  entered 
from  a  side  door,  was  spacious  and  beautifully  proportioned, 
and  adorned  with  numerous  statues  on  pedestals.  Tne  ceiling 
was  decorated  with  fresco  paintings,  and  supported  by  two 
stately  scagliola  pillars.  From  between  these,  a  broad  staircase 
of  white  marble  ascended  to  the  upper  room.  As  Auriol  had 
foreseen,  the  staircase  was  thronged  with  guests  ascending  to  the 
ball-room,  the  doors  of  which  being  open,  afforded  gUmpses  of 
the  dancers,  and  gave  forth  strains  of  liveliest  music.  Anxious 
to  avoid  a  newly-arrived  party  in  the  hall,  Auriol  and  bis  bride 
lingered  for  a  moment  near  a  pillar. 

^^  Ha !  who  is  tbis?"  cried  Edith,  as  a  tall  man,  with  a  sinister 
countenance,  and  habited  entirely  in  black,  moved  from  the 
farther  side  of  the  pillar,  and  planted  himself  in  their  path,  with 
bis  back  partly  towards  tbem. 

A  thrill  of  apprehension  passed  through  Auriol's  frame.  He 
looked  upand  beheld  Rougemont,  who,  glancing  over  bis  Shoulder, 
fized  bis  malignant  gaze  upon  him.    Retreat  was  now  impossible. 

''You  thought  to  delude  me,"  said  Rougemont,  in  a  deep 
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whisper,  audible  only  to  Auriol ;  *'  bat  jou  counted  mthout  your 
host     I  am  come  to  claim  my  victim." 

''What  is  the  matter  with  you,  that  you  tremble  so,  dear 
Amriol  V  cried  Edith.     "  Who  is  this  stränge  person  T 

But  her  husband  retmmed  no  answer.  Terror  had  taken  away 
his  power  of  utterance. 

"  Your  carriage  waits  for  you  at  the  door,  madam — all  la 
prepared,''  said  Rougemont,  adTaudiig  tovnuds  her,  aad  tddng 
ner  hand. 

^  You  are  Coming,  Auriol?"  cried  Edith,  who  scarcely  knew 
whether  to  draw  back  or  go  forward. 

^  Yes — ^yes ;"  cried  Auriol,  who  fancied  he  saw  a  means  of 
escape.     ^  This  is  my  fiiend,  Mr.  Rougemont     60  with  him.** 

**Mr.  Rougemont r  cried  Edith.  "You  told  my  &ther  he 
would  not  be  here  1" 

''  Your  husband  did  not  invite  me,  madam,"  said  Rougemont, 
with  sarcastic  emphasis ;  "  but  knowing  I  should  be  wekome,  I 
came  unasked.  lout  let  us  avoid  those  persons." 

In  another  moment,  they  were  at  the  door.  The  carriage  was 
there  with  its  four  horses,  and  a  man  servant,  in  travelling  attire, 
stood  beside  the  steps.  Re-assured  by  the  sight,  Auriol  reco» 
▼ered  his  counige,  and  suffered  Rougemont  to  throw  a  doak 
orer  Edith's  shoiuders.  The  next  moment  she  tripped  up  the  stepa 
of  the  carriage,  and  was  ensconced  within  it  Aunol  was  about  to 
foUow  her,  when  he  received  a  violent  blow  on  the  ehest,  which 
stretched  him  on  the  pavement  Before  he  could  regain  his 
feet,  Rougemont  had  spnmg  into  the  carriage.  The  Steps  were 
instantly  put  up  by  the  man-servant,  who  mounted  the  box  with 
the  utmost  celerity,  while  the  postillions,  plunging  spurs  into 
their  horses,  dashed  off  with  lightnin^  speed.  As  the  carriage 
turned  the  comer  of  King-street,  Auriol,  who  had  just  arisen, 
beheld,  by  the  liffht  of  a  lamp,  Rougemont*s  fiice  at  the  window 
of  the  carriage,  charged  with  an  expression  of  the  most  fiendish 
triamph. 

''  What  is  the  matter  T  cried  Mr.  Talbot,  who  had  approached 
AurioL  *'  I  came  to  bid  you  good  bye.  Why  do  I  find  you 
here  alone  ?  Where  is  the  carriaee  ? — what  has  become  of  Editn  ?* 

^  She  is  in  the  power  of  the  hend,  and  I  have  sold  her  to  him," 
leplied  Auriol,  gloomily. 

**  What  mean  you,  wretch  ?"  cried  Mr.  Talbot,  in  a  voice  of  dis* 
traction.  **  I  heard  that  Cyprian  Rougemont  was  here.  Can  it 
be  that  he  has  ^one  off  with  her?'' 

*'  You  have  hit  the  truth,"  replied  AurioL  *'  He  bought  her  with 
the  money  I  save  you«   I  have  sold  her  and  myself  to  perdition  P 

"  Horrqr  I  exciaimed  the  old  man,  £dling  backwards. 

'^Ay,  breathe  your  last  —  breathe  your  last!"  cried  Auriol> 
wildly.     "  Would  I  could  yield  up  my  life  likewiseP 

And  he  hurried  away,  utterly  unconscious  whither  he  went* 

END  OF  THE  INTEBBIEAN. 
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HORACE   FOR    THE    MILLION! 

A   FEW  WORDS   ANENT   HORACE, 
BEIMG  IKTRODUCTOET  TO  HI8  APPEABANCE  IN  AN  ENTIRELT  NEW  CHABACTBB. 

EvBRY  one  knows,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  every  one 
might  know,  if  he  took  the  pains  to  inquire,  that  Horace,  Quint,  Flack., 
was  the  son  of  a  respectable  old  gentlemen  of  Venusium,  of  that  dass 
stjled  freed  men ;  he  receired  the  rudiments  of  his  eduoation  at  the 
grammar-school  of  his  native  place,  and  made  considerable  progress  in 
his  studies,  under  one  Qrbell,*  a  oelebrated  teacher  of  that  period. 
He  was  subsequently  sent  to  the  XJniversity  of  Athens,  but  does  not 
appear  to  have  graduated,  for  before  he  had  completed  his  terms,  he 
joined  the  armj,  and  commanded  a  regiment  of  cavahy,  under  Greneral 
Brutus,  at  Fhilippi.  The  defeat  and  utter  annihilation  of  his  party 
had  a  serious  effect  upon  his  prospects :  his  estate  was  confiscated — ^he 
himself  obliged  to  give  sureties  for  his  good  behayiour — and,  forta- 
natelj  for  us,  betook  himself  to  literaiy  pursuits.  As  there  were 
neither  newspapers  nor  monthly  mags  at  that  date,  we  have  not  been 
able  to  discover  when  and  how  he  first  burst  upon  the  public  view  in 
all  the  dignity  of  a  lyric  poet  and  satirist ;  and  the  few  fragments  that 
remain  of  the  *'  Roman  Quarterly,"  edited  by  Aulus  Gr^us,  throw 
no  light  upon  the  subject. 

His  wit  and  bon-hommie  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the  clube, 
and  procured  him  an  introduction  to  the  prime  minister,  by  whose 
interest  he  obtained  a  free  pardon  and  pension  &om  the  emperor,  and, 
probably,  was  an  annuitant  of  the  literary  fund. 

Disliking  the  tnrmoils  and  strife  of  public  business»  and  having, 
through  the  munificence  of  his  patrons,  obtained  a  snuill  landed  estate 
in  the  Sabine  country,  he  spent  the  chief  of  the  remaining  portion  of 
his  life  there,  in  the  society  of  a  few  choice  and  congenial  spirits^ 
where  he  coraposed  those  volumes  which  have  been  the  admiration  of 
the  Scholar  and  gentleman  for  nearly  two  thousand  years,  and  will  lose 
none  of  their  attraction  tili  üme  shaü  be  no  more. 

In  person,  Horace  was  what  we  should  call  a  stout  little  fellow,  in- 
clined  to  pinguetude,  with  a  merry  twinkle  of  the  eye,  somewhat  after 
the  style  of  Tom  Moore;  his  Constitution  was  never  particularly  strong, 
and  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  over  careful  of  himself,  oonse- 
quently  his  life  was  not  very  extended.  From  one  or  two  passages  in  his 
writings,  we  fancy  he  indulged  in  Grimstone's  eye-snuff,  if  not  Cockle's 
piUs ;  and,  defunking  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven,  was  buried  near 
Maecenas,  just  outside  the  city  walls,  the  Kensal  Green  of  Rome. 

Now,  the  for^oing,  or  preceding,  we  pronounce  an  elegant  piece  of 
biography-— concise  and  consistent — no  superfluous  eulogium  on  Quint's 
predilection  to  cheat  at  marbles  when  at  school — ^no  precocious  display 
of  hitherto  unheard-of  mental  qualifications — all  simple,  quiet,  truthfui» 
and  calculateä  to  prepare  the  reader  for  a  similar  practical  dissertation 
on  the  Horatian  school  of  poetry. 

Imprimis,  then,  which,  by  Üie  way,  does  not  necessarily  imply  a 
secundo  or  tertio ;  the  poetry  of  Horace  is  stä  generis ;  and  we  must 
acknowledge  our  surprise  that  this  discovery  has  not  been  made  long 
ago.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Sappho,  or  Sanchoniathon,  never 
wrote  an  ode,  or  Juvenal  or  John  Bull  a  satire ;  but  neither  of  these 

*  Orbilins. 
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distinguished  paper-stainers  approximate  in  anj  recognised  mathema- 
tical  ratio  to  our  man.  Horace  would  Flack  the  whole  kith  and  kin 
of  his  cognates : 

**  Ode,  dldactic,  epic,  sonnet—- 
Qttintus,  Flaccos,  yonVe  diTine." 

But,  exclaims  the  reader,  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  his  peculiar 
Bchool?  Just  nothing,  jou  cgregious  spooni  And  for  this  simple 
reason — we  never  intended  it  should.  Far  be  it  from  ns  to  write  an 
art  of  poetiy  —  Monostrophs,  Sapphics,  Alcaics,  spondees,  dactyls, 
aiiapests»  are  eUl  pests  to  us.  We  eschow  them,  but  we  love  Horace ; 
and  loTing  him,  disdain  to  pennit  him  a  longer  exile  from  the  public* 
We,  therefore,  commence  our 

Horace  fob  the  Million  ! 

and  would  wager  our  meerschaum  against  Colonel  Sibthorp's  whiskers, 
that  in  six  months  he — ^namely,  Horace— shall  be  the  best  known  and 
most  populär  of  Latin  writers — ^not  confined  to  Cambridge,  Oxford, 
er  the  public  schools,  but  familiär  as  household  words.  The  butcher^s 
bojy  with  his  traj  of  beef,  shall  chant  him  to  the  tune  of  *^  Jenny 
Jones;"  the  tripeman  shall  carol  his  Ijrics  as  he  watches  the  trans* 
formation  of  a  pair  of  leather  breeches  into  something  edible ;  the  post- 
man  shall  give  an  Horatian  knock ;  the  milkmaid's  heart  curdle  like 
her  cheese  at  the  redtal  of  his  ode-itiet ;  the  parson  tum  satirist,  as  he 
listens  to  this  best  possible  public  instructor,  made  easj  to  the  meanest 
capadtj ; — and  one  and  all  bless  us  for  having  thus  catered  for  their 
adTantage  and  amusement.  We  have  music  for  the  million,  polka  for 
the  pri^eged,  and  Mammon  for  all.  Whj  should  not  the  prince  of 
poetSy  and  the  poet  of  princes,  take  his  proper  place  in  populär  litera- 
ture.  Why  should  a  dustman  be  deprived  of  the  delight,  or  a  post- 
man  of  the  profit,  a  mükmaid  of  the  mirth,  or  a  govemess  of  the  grin 
of  delight,  which  must  attend  the  perusal  of  his  pages?  Why?  It 
ahall  no  longer  be.    Here  begins— 

l^orare  for  t^t  mtHioit. 

BOOK  I.     ODB  XZn. 

The  man  whoee  heart  and  pune  are  light, 
Whom  adverse  fortune  can  t  aflfright, 
Needs  no  police  to  watch  at  night 

Uii  gooda  and  chattelf . 

MThether  he  ramblet  throngh  St  GUes*, 
Or  wanders  by  the  two  Tamstiles, 
His  time  away  he  cabnlv  wiles, 

And  fears  no  battles. 

For  insCance,  'twas  bat  t'other  day, 
When,  warering  'twixt  the  grare  and  gay, 
Thinking  of  Grist  and  the  play, 

I  met  a  beggar. 

Stardy  he  was,  as  Rossian  bear, 
A  fkce  that  would  a  jndge  onuwear, 
And  such  a  varmint  head  of  hair, 

And  hnUying  swagger. 

I  did  bot  raise  my  weather  eye, 
Withoat  the  echo  of  a  cry — 
My  wig!  to  See  the  fellow  fly. 

In  Insh  ÜMhion.* 

*  One  leg  before  the  other. 
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Toa  woaM  hmre  lao^ed,  for  ten  polkse— 
Men,  wamnted  to  keep  the  peaoe, 
Coold  not  have  won  me  sach  release, 

With  kU  their  dash-on. 

Then  wliat  care  I  for  atreet  or  alley, 
Tkrongh  all  tfae  lanes  I  feariefs  talhrt 
Axid  laitheleM  ttUl,  withont  a  pal,  I 

Secorel j  tottle. 

In  Piocadillj,  or  the  Pttk, 
I  take  nif  moni  or  ev'nmglarki 
And  when  Fm  tired,  or  it  grows  daik« 

I  tap  mj  botde. 


<( 


UB.  I.    oDB  nx. 


Sic  te  DiT«  potena,"  ftc. 


TO  WILLIAM  HARRISOK  AIN8WORTH,  BSQ. 


Let  tbe  iteam  pn^tioni  nie, 

With  gratefiü  tneense,  to  tfae  skiei, 

Which  bears  the  labonrs  of  yonr  pen 

To  the  extent  of  mortal  ken. 

Ma^  the  retnmB  be  quick  and  heayj 

Whieh  on  tbe  pnbHc  pnne  yoa  levj. 

And  all  yovr  Tentorei  fior  ezceed 

The  usoal  editorial  meed ! 

He  was  a  Taliant  scribe,  I  ween, 

Who  Started  first  a  magazme, 

Nor  feared  the  host  of  adrerse  raUers, 

Who  swore  such  darers  mnst  be  £uler8. 

And  vowed  the  broadsheet  was  far  better 

Than  any  curt  octayo  letter — 

Said,  better  brare  the  battle-field 

Than  tmst  the  literary  shield ; 

For  eritics,  thoagh  they  seem  so  placid, 

Write  with  steel  pen  and  Pmssic  add. 

In  vain  the  Romans  hated  messes 

Springinp  from  types  and  printingpresses, 

nith  which,  if  they  were  well  acqoainted. 


Thor  knowledge  has  eome  downqoite 

tainted; 
Bnt  whosoe*er  the  inyentor  was, 
*'  Terris  incnbnit  cohors," 
Reporters,  aathors,  printen,  writen, 
Poets,  historians,  inditers 
Of  nothings,  both  in  verse  and  prose, 
For  sense,  too  qnickly,  far  arose. 
*'  Pcnnis  non  datis,"  some  aspire 
To  strike  ApoUo's  mjrstic  Irre; 
And  woold-be  *n  writing  äerealeses, 
Think   their   small   doggrel   rhymiag 

pleases. 
Bat,  as  of  old,  so  now  we  find 
This  spawn  of  poetastic  kind 
Forget  that  gods  and  men  refose 
To  recognise  a  bastard  muse ; 
And  for  onr  sins  alone  we  meet 
Sach  small-beer  scribblers  in  each  sheet ; 
Bot  now  no  more  will  such  be  seen — 
WeVe  Ainsworth's  proper  MAOAznnE. 


ODE  V.      BOOK  IV. 


TO  UOKD  AI.BEBT  CONTNGHAlf.     fiüPFUCATOBY. 


Retom,  Lord  Albert,  to  the  lists, 
Thoa  hope  of  archseolog^ts ; 
Too  long,*  if  bat  a  dar,  we  monm 
Thy  absence,  qaick,  oh,  then,  retnm  I 

The   cloods,  which  o*er  onr  prospect 

loor, 
At  once  dissolre  beneath  thy  power, 
Which  gilds,t  like  sammer  San,  the  sky. 
And  teils  of  immortality. 

I<et  Way{  and  Bamwell,  Bromet,  Blore, 
And  any  other  leamed  bore. 


Bewail  their  want  oftaste  and  tack. 
So  lon^  as  yoa,  my  lord,  come  back. 
And  kmdly  meet  the  general  hope. 
And  give  our  plana  a  wider  scope. 

Sanetion'd  by  thee  the  cause  mnst  thriTe» 
The  mighty  dead  be  yet  alire, 
And  Draid  s  temple,  Saxon  monnd, 
Once  more  be  Yoted  hol^  gronnd ; 
The  Celt  resnme  its  ancient  place. 
And  many  a  rieh  masenm  grace, 
Whilst  Roman  nm  and  British  wäre 
Each,  in  their  tarn,  oar  worship  sharcL 


*  DiTis  orte  bonis,  optime  Ronralie 
Costos  fentis,  ab«  Jam  nimiam  dice. 
Grattor  it  dies.  X  Qals  Putfaam  pareat  ?  qoJs  (eUdnin  BCfthcn? 
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Of  antiqaarum  pomitsr 


Seeim  in  thif.  we  still  panae  i  Uaj  yoo  both  lifc  and  Ucht  allbrd 

The  giorioos  path  late  oped  to  Tiew,  To  au  who  rev«l  in  the  müts 

And,  bent  on  antiquarian  lore, 

The  VBoords  of  the  pait  explöre. 

Then  irith  a  haart  o'erefaar^ed,  we  nüae 

Dur«  fhaming  to  joor  pnuM. 

Vota  yon  oor  head,  oor  Patron  Laa.* 

The  antiqioarian'i  polar  star  1 

E«ehuining,  **  Long,t  most  noUe  Loid, 


Thia  long  well   sing   when  mommg 

dawna — 
Thia  aong  when  Lnna  fills  her  homs, 
With  lober  BuHCUBt  taking  tat, 
Or  qoafflng  Bbadkb  with  RabblaxbIS 


THE  NELSON  LETTEES  AND  DISPATCHES.« 

This  18  the  most  complete  and  satisfactorj  iitenuy  monument  which 
hftB  hitlierto  been  oompüed  to  the  memorj  of  the  greatest  of  our 
naval  heroes.  Southej's  lifo  has  been  jnatlj  deemed  an  example  of 
what  a  biographj  should  be;  and  tiiat  written  bj  the  '^  Old  Saiior^'  is 
also  a  Yerj  fair  and  desenredlj  populär  narrative.  Clarke  and  M'Ar« 
thor^s  üfe,  and  the  little  less  ambitiooa  memoin  bj  Mr.  Chamock,  are 
ako  Standard  works,  bat  have  the  disadvantage  not  onlj  of  being 
incomplete,  but  in  both  cases,  the  style  of  the  writer  has  been  subjected 
to  a  kind  of  literarj  revision,  by  which,  to  nse  Sir  N.  H.  Nicolas' 
ezpression,  Nelson's  own  natural  and  nervous  words,  have  been  made 
to  giTe  place  to  what  were  considered  more  genteel  or  more  elegant 
ezpressions  ;  as  if  a  hero  cotüd  never  think,  write,  or  speak  naturally, 
but  most  always  appear  in  fuU  dress.  Such  a  critical  interference 
wilh  the  letters  of  Lord  Nelson  was  indeed  insufferable ;  and  those 
who  ventured  upon  it  ought  to  have  been  prepared  to  fight  the  battles 
of  the  Nile  and  Trafalgar  with  their  pens. 

Besides  furnishing  us  with  a  vast  mass  of  additional  correspondence, 
Sir  N.  H.  Nicolas  has  been  enabled  to  revise  most  of  the  corre* 
spondence  already  printed,  with  the  exception  of  the  letters  to  Admiral 
Sir  John  Jerris,  afterwards  E^l  St.  Vincent,  the  Originals  of  which 
he  has  not  been  allowed  to  inspect.  It  certainly  appears  that  if  Mr. 
Tucker,  the  historian  of  Earl  St.  Vincent,  intends  publishing  this  por- 
tion  of  the  coirespondence  on  his  own  account,  beug  authorized  to  do 
so  by  the  late  EarFs  family,  that  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  withhold 
them  from  Sir  N.  H.  Nicolas;  but  as  it  can  scaroely  be  expected  that 
such  fragments  of  a  voluminous  correspondence  can  ever  form  the 
nudeus  of  a  new  history,  and  as  from  the  very  numerous  resources 
opened  to  the  present  editor,  the  Nelson  Letters  and  Dispatches  are 
now  presented  to  the  public  in  a  more  complete  and  satisfactory  manner 
than  they  have  hitherto  been,  it  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  a 
portion  of  the  correspondence  should  be  allowed  to  suffer  for  want  of 
fideiity.  It  is  due  to  Nelson,  and  to  the  public,  that  the  most  perfect 
woi^  hitherto  compiled,  to  record  the  deeds  of  our  greatest  naval 
hero,  should  be  as  perfect  as  possible,  and  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped 
that  this  trifling  drawback  will  be  remedied,  in  a  future  edition,  by 
the  courtesy  of  Vice- Admiral  Sir  William  Parker. 

«  Laribot  taiuB 
Misoct  noiDon« 
t  LootM  6  ottaiam.    Dax  boae,  fMhw 


X didmu  integro. 

I  atod  maiia  dia  i  ^Mimn  uriilt 
Com  toi  ocMao  «obatt. 

I  The  Dilpatcbet  aad  Letten  of  Vice- Admiral  LorU  Viieouat  NtfMB,  with  Notw  br  8lr  UScholM 
Bmte KtaolM, ac JLO.   Voli.iaod9. 
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If  the  life  of  Lord  Nelson,  as  contained  simplj  in  Ins  own  letters 
and  dispatches,  occasionallj  illustrated  bj  editorial  notes,  does  not 
present  so  leamed  or  so  wise  a  biographj  as  genius  has  produeed,  it 
is  in  this  case  more  complete,  and  it  presents  a  great  advantage,  inas- 
much  as  it  enables  everj  person  to  form  his  own  indiyidual  opinions, 
both  of  the  character  and  aetions  of  so  distinguished  a  man,  and  so 
great  a  Commander.  The  whole  correspondence,  indeed,  exhibits,  be- 
yond  controversj,  a  warm,  afiectionate,  and  generous  nature.  It  is 
also  characterized  by  an  unrestndned  expression  of  the  sentiments 
which  inspired  him  at  the  moment — an  expression  of  the  same  feeling 
which  communicated  to  his  will  the  tendency  to  act  by  impulse,  and 
which  undoubtedly  conduced  to  several  of  the  most  brilliant  aetions 
of  his  life.  There  is  also  everywhere  prominent  a  deep  and  enthu- 
aiastic  love  of  his  coimtry,  and  which,  combined  with  personal  thirst 
for  glory,  great  confidence  in  himself,  and  equal  reliance  on  those 
inmiediately  associated  with  him,  nndoubtedly  contributed  laigely  to 
the  Performance  of  noble  deeds,  while  they,  at  the  same  time,  embued 
one  so  gifted  with  no  smaU  contempt  for  those  who  did  not  possess  the 
same  zeal  and  ardour  as  himself. 

A  character  so  constituted,  conld  never  succeed  so  well  as  in  com- 
mand.  It  was  with  Nelson  as  with  other  great  men,  "  Aut  Ciesar  aut 
nihil.**  At'Cape  St.  Vincent  he  was  a  bad  subordinate,  but  a  wondrous 
conqueror ;  and  if  the  same  ardent  temperament  seduced  him  for  a 
moment  from  domestic  ties  into  the  toils  of  a  passionate  love,  the  pu- 
nishment  was  with  himself — ^the  public  has  only  to  know  that  it  was 
but  the  error  of  the  same  heart,  which,  from  its  fulness,  secured  to 
Great  Britain  the  empire  of  the  seas,  to  at  once  and  for  ever  dis- 
Card  from  its  mind  the  memory  of  a  correspondence  which  ought 
never  to  have  been  pubUshed. 

Nelson's  education  was  evidently  a  thoroughly  practical  one,  and 
which  at  first  gave  him  so  great  a  horror  of  the  royal  navy,  that  he 
could  scarcely  get  reconciled,  after  his  joumey  in  a  West  Lidia  ship» 
to  a  man  of  war. 

"  HoweTer,  as  my  ambition  was  to  be  a  Seaman,  it  was  alwajs  held  out  as  a 
rewud,  that  if  I  attended  well  to  my  navigation,  I  sboold  go  in  the  cutter  and 
decked  long-hoat,  which  were  attacbed  to  the  oommanding  offioer's  ihip  at  Chatham. 
Thos,  by  degrees,  I  became  a  good  pilot  for  ressels  of  that  description,  from 
Chatham  to  the  Tower  of  London,  down  the  Swin,  and  to  the  North  Foreland ; 
and  confident  of  mjself  amongst  rocks  and  sands,  which  has  many  times  sinoe 
been  of  the  greatest  comfbrt  to  me." 

In  this  way  he  was  trained,  tili  he  joined  Lord  Mulgrave's  well- 
known  expedition  to  tlie  North  Pole;  and  on  this  occasion  when  the 
boats  were  fitting  out,  to  quit  the  two  ships  blocked  up  in  the  ice,  he 
exerted  himself  in  obtaining  the  command  of  a  four-oared  cutter, 
which  was  given  to  him  with  twelve  men,  and  he  characteristicaUy 
says,  "  I  prided  myself  in  fancying  I  could  navigate  her  better  than 
any  other  boat  in  the  ship.*'  This  self-confidence,  having  its  origin  in 
an  exercised  skill  and  dexterity,  was  a  master  principle  in  aU  Nelson*s 
early  naval  exploits,  in  which  some  striking  act  of  seamanship  is 
always  observed  to  prelude  the  bold  and  intrepid  result  which  invari- 
ably  followed. 

Nelson  mounted  the  ladder  of  promotion  with  a  celerity  quite 
iinknown  in  these  peaceful  times.  On  arriving  in  the  West  Indies, 
Sir  Peter  Parker  took  him  into  lus  own  flag-ship,  the  Bristol,  as  third 
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lieutenanty  from  which  he  rose,  by  succession,  the  same  jear  (1778), 
to  be  first.  In  the  same  jear  he  was  appointed  Commander  of  the 
Badger  brig;  and  on  the  llth  of  June,  1779,  he  was  made  post  into 
the  Hichinbrook.  While  in  the  West  Indies,  he  distinguished  himself 
bj  manj  gaUant  feats,  more  especiallj  in  the  expedition  against 
St.  Juan's.  But  Nelson  was  onlj  in  embryo,  tili  bis  appointment  to 
the  Agamemnon  64,  and  bis  mission  to  the  Mediterranean  under  Lord 
Hood.  This  was  in  1793,  after  bis  marriage,  and  after  bis  aoquaint- 
tmceship  with  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Clarence  had  begun.  He  liad, 
in  the  interval,  resided  at  Bath  on  balf-pay;  been  emplojed  in  the 
Albemarle,  28  guns,  off  the  North  American  Coast;  favoured  the 
jesuitical  town  of  St.  Omer's  for  a  short  time  with  bis  residence;  sup- 
pressed  illegal  traffic  in  the  Leeward  Islands,  with  the  Boreas  of  28 
«guns;  and  enjoyed  some  brief  domestic  felicitj  at  Bumham  Thorpe, 
the  place  of  lüs  nativitj,  in  Norfolk. 

llie  Agamemnon  had  not  been  long  in  the  Mediterranean,  when 
fihe  feil  in  with  a  smaU  French  squadron,  consisting  of  three  large 
frigates,  a  corvette,  and  a  brig.  Nelson  did  not  hesitate  to  attack  one 
of  these,  La  Melpomene,  of  44  guns,  and  which,  in  bis  dispatch  to 
Lord  Hood,  he  sajs  he  would  have  captured,  had  not  the  wind  failed 
him,  for  they  were  just  getting  alongside  when  a  light  air  headed  them 
right  oC  The  enemj,  although  so  superior  in  numbers,  did  not  ven- 
ture to  bring  the  Agamemnon  into  action,  and  she,  on  her  part,  was 
so  cut  to  pieces,  as  to  be  unable  to  haul  the  wind  towards  them. 

After  die  evacuation  of  Toulon,  attention  was  directed  to  the  island 
of  Coraica,  many  of  the  natives  of  which  were  known  to  be  disaffected 
towards  the  French«  Nelson's  capabilities  and  resources  were  pro- 
bably  never  more  strikingly  exhibited  than  in  all  the  circumstonces 
which  attended  upon  the  reduction  of  that  remarkable  island.  It  ia 
impossible,  boweyer,  not  to  smile  at  an  inddent  which  accompanied  bis 
first  exploit  on  shore,  which,  like  bis  first  engagement  with  the  French 
ships,  was  not  bis  most  creditable  one. 

A  '^  fine  day,"  or  its  unprotected  condition,  inyited  him  into  Porto 
JloTO,  where  he  sent  a  message  on  shore,  to  say  that  he  was  come  to 
deliver  them  from  the  republicans.  The  answer  he  got  was, — **  Nous 
Pommes  Bepublicains.  Ce  mot  seul  doit  suffire.  Ce  n'est  point  au 
Maginaggio,  Heu  sans  defense,  ce  qu'il  faut  vous  adresser.  Allez  k 
St  Florent,  Bastia,  ou  Calvi,  et  Ton  yous  repondra  selon  vos  desirs." 
This  was  rather  a  gasconading  rap  at  the  captain  of  the  Agamemnon, 
who,  neyertheless,  landed,  Struck  the  national  colours  with  his  own 
hand,  and  destroyed  about  ten  sail  of  vessels;  afterwards  giving  what 
he  called  a  literal  translation  of  said  answer,  in  his  dispatch  to  Lord 
Hood,  and  yet  in  which  he  evidently  judged  it  convenient  to  omit  the 
-^'lieu  sans  defense." 

The  siege  of  Bastia  was  quite  anotlier  thing.  In  his  dispatch  of 
the  19th  February,  1794,  Nelson  sent  in  to  Lord  Hood  the  results  of 
his  reconnaisance  of  the  place,  in  which  he  stated  it  as  his  opinion  that 
it  would  require  1000  troops,  besides  seamen,  Corsicans,  &c.,  to  make 
ft  Sttccessful  attcmpt.  The  capture  of  St.  Fiorenzo  having  taken  place 
on  tho  7t]i,  the  British  brigade,  under  General  Dundas,  was  able  to 
march  to  the  heights  aboye  Bastia,  a  distance  of  only  twelve  miles, 
from  which,  however,  they  as  quickly  retired,  without  efiecting  any- 
ihing.    General  Dundas,  in  offcring  his  explanation  to  Lord  Hood,  said, 

VOL.  VU.  X 
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that  '^  af^  mature  consideration,  and  a  personal  inspection  for  aeveral 
days  of  all  circumstances,  local  as  well  as  othen,  I  consider  the  siege 
of  Bastia,  with  our  present  means  and  force,  to  be  a  moet  visiQnaxy 
and  raah  attempt,  guch  as  no  offioer  oould  be  justdfied  in  undertaking." 
Notwithstanding  this  opinion,  so  stronglj  expressed,  and  the  with- 
drawal  of  assistance  and  co-operation  of  the  army,  Lord  Hood  deter- 
mined  to  undertake  the  reduction  of  the  fortresa,  and  entrosted  the 
command  of  the  enterprise  to  Nelson.  The  feeliiigs  which  both  the 
naral  Commanders  feit  at  the  generalis  stubbomness  are  frequentlj 
expressed  in  various  parta  of  the  correspondence.  The  troops  from 
the  ships  were  landed  on  the  4th  of  April,  the  general  still  r^sing  a 
Single  soldier,  cannon,  or  Stores,  to  assist  in  the  siege.  Several  bai- 
teries  were  opened  upon  the  town  with  effect,  and  the  siege  was 
carried  on  widi  the  greatest  spirit  tili  the  19th  of  Maj,  when  a  tnioe 
and  negotiation  was  entered  upon;  and  on  the  22nd  the  troops  took 
possession  of  the  out-posts.  He  then  records  the  surrender  of  the 
town,  Maj  23rd,  as  follows : — 

**  This  moming  the  British  grenadiers  took  possession  of  the  town  gates,  and 
the  ptes  of  the  cUadel }  and  on  the  24th,  at  daylight,  the  most  glorioos  sigbt  that 
an  Engtishman  can  experience,  and  which,  I  believe,  none  hut  an  Englishaiaa 
eoald  brine  about,  was  exhibited ;— 4500  men  layinff  down  their  anns  to  less  thaa 
1000  Britiä  soldiers,  who  were  serving  as  marines." 

At  five  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  19th,  afWr  the  n^otiations 
had  been  entered  upon,  the  troops  from  St.  Fiorenzo  made  their  £r8t 
appearance  on  the  hills;  and  on  the  20th,  General  d'Aubant  and  the 
whole  Fiorenzo  arm,  consisting  of  the  18th,  50th,  and  5 Ist  r^iments» 
12th  regiment  of  Dragoons,  with  100  artillerj',  came  on  the  hills  to 
take  Bastia! 

The  siege  of  Calvi  followed  upon  the  capture  of  Bastia.  This  was 
conducted  bj  Greneral  Stuart  and  Captain  Nelson,  who  had  oommand 
of  the  seamen,  and  who  shared  with  Captain  Halliwell  the  yery 
arduous  and  fatiguing  duty  in  the  advanced  batteiy,  twentj-four  hours 
at  a  time,  from  the  19th  of  June  tili  the  lOth  of  August,  when  the 
town  surrendered.  It  was  while  fighting  this  battery  ÜkaX  Nelson  lost 
bis  eye. 

Like  a  true  sailor,  Nelson  was  r^oiced  after  serving  at  two  sieges, 
when  he  got  on  board  the  Agamemnon  again.  "  My  ship's  Company»* 
he  says,  in  one  of  his  letters,  "  are  all  wom  out;"  and  he  himself  was 
still  suffering  from  his  wounds,  but  his  indomitable  spirit  was  in  no 
ways  affected;  and  in  March  of  the  ensuing  year  the  occasion  presented 
itself  for  the  Performance  of  his  irst  really  brilliant  and  characteristie 
naval  exploit.  On  the  13th  of  that  month,  the  English  fleet,  under 
Admiral  Hotham,  consisting  of  fourteen  ships-of-the-line,  feil  in  with 
the  French  fieet  of  fifteen  ships.  The  French  had  been  sent  out  to 
destroy  the  English  ships,  and  retake  Corsica;  but  it  did  not  appear, 
when  the  opportunity  for  doing  so  presented  itself,  that  they  were 
very  anzious  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 

The  English  had  indeed  to  give  chase,  nor  is  it  probable  that  anj 
engagement  would  have  taken  place,  had  not  the  Ca  Ira,  an  84  gnn- 
ship,  ran  foul  of  La  Victoire,  and  carried  away  her  fore  and  main  top- 
masts.  This  enabled  the  Inconstant  frigate  to  get  up  to  her,  and  rake 
and  harass  her,  until,  aooording  to  Admiral  Hotham's  despatch»  tha 
ooming  up  of  the  Agamemnon;  but,  aooording  to  Nelson's  TersioBt 
receiving  many  shot,  she  was  obliged  to  leave  her.    Be  this  as  it  iaay> 
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Übe  Ca  Lrm  omtiniied  to  iire  her  stem  guzis  so  tmly,  that,  on  tbe  Aga- 
memnonlB  oonung  tip,  Bot  a  8hot  missed  some  part  of  the  ship^  and  her 
gallant  captam  was  obliged  to  open  fire  sooner  than  he  intended,  for 
be  aaya  it  waa  his  intentioa  to  have  touched  her  stem  before  a  shot 
waafired. 


**  At  a  qoarter  before  eleyeo,  a-m.,  bong  within  oae  handred  yards  of  tbe  9« 
inTt  tccfii,  I  ocdered  the  heim  to  be  pat  a-starboaid,  and  the  drifer  and  after-eaüs 
to  be  braced  ap  aod  ihiTered,  and  as  the  ship  feil  oS,  gave  her  a  whol«  broadside» 
•ach  ffiin  doQDle-shotted.  Scarcelj  a  shot  appeared  to  mies.  The  instant  all 
irere  nred,  bnced  up  oar  after-yuds,  pnt  the  hehn  a-port,  and  stood  after  her 
again.  Tlüt  maiNBayre  we  practised  tili  ooe,  f.il,  nerer  aUowing  the  ^a  Ira  to 
get  a  Single  gnn  from  either  side  to  fire  at  us.  They  attenpled  some  of  thdr 
after-guns»  bat  all  went  far  ahead  of  ns.  At  this  time  the  ^a  Ira  was  a  perfect 
wnel^  her  sails  in  tatters,  mixen  topmast,  mixen  topeail,  and  cross  jaok  yards 
■hoc  away.  At  one  f.m.,  the  frigate  hove  in  stays,  and  got  the  (^a  Ira  ronnd. 
As  the  fngate  first,  and  then  the  ^a  In,  got  their  gnns  to  bear,  eacbopened  her 
fire,  and  we  passed  within  half-pistol  shot  As  soon  as  oor  aftier-gmu  ceased  to 
bear,  the  Mp  was  hoTe  in  stays,  keeping,  as  she  eame  round,  a  constant  fire,  and 
the  ship  was  worked  with  as  mach  ezactnesi,  as  if  she  bad  been  toming  into 
Spithead.  On  getting  round,  I  saw  the  Sans  Culotte,  who  had  before  wore  with 
many  of  the  enemy's  ships,  ander  oor  lee  bow,  aod  Standing  to  pass  to  leeward 
•f  os^  ander  top-gallant  sails.  At  half-past  one  p.m.,  the  Attmiral  made  the  signal 
lor  the  Tai^ships  to  joia  him.  I  instantly  bore  away,  and  prepared  to  aet  all  oor 
sails,*  bat  the  enemy  having  saved  their  ship,  hauled  dose  to  the  wind,  and  opened 
their  fire,  bat  so  distant  as  to  do  ns  no  härm ;  not  a  shot,  I  belieTe,  Mtting.  Cor 
suis  and  rigging  were  rery  moch  cut,  and  many  shot  in  our  hall  between  wind 
aod  water,  bot,  wonderftü  t  ooly  seTen  men  were  wounded." 

At  dajlight  the  nezt  moming  (the  14th),  the  Ca  Ira  and  a  line-of- 
battle  ship  (Censeur,  74,)  who  had  her  in  tow,  were  seen  three*and-a- 
half  miles  off,  the  bodj  of  the  enemy*s  fleet  abont  five  mües.  All  sail 
was  made  to  reduce  the  enemy  to  the  alternative  of  abandoning  those 
shipe,  or  Coming  to  battle.  Althoogh,  sajs  Admiral  Hotham,  in  bis 
dispatch,  the  latter  did  not  appear  to  be  their  choice,  thej  yet  eame 
down  with  the  view  of  snpporting  them,  and  from  eight  to  ten  shipa 
became  engaged.  The  dutj  of  engaging  the  disabled  ship  and  its  con- 
sort  had  b^n  delegated  to  the  Captain,  74 ;  and  Bedford,  74 ;  that  waa 
at  forty  minutes  past  siz,  and  at  twenty  minntes  past  seren,  the  Aga- 
memnon was  ordered  to  their  assistance.  It  wonld  appear,  also,  that 
other  ships  eame  up.  At  five  minutes  past  ten,  the  Ca  Ira  and  Cen- 
seur both  Struck,  and  were  boarded  by  the  Agamemnon's  lieutenant« 
Notwithstanding  this,  Nelson  was  not  mentioned  in  the  Admiral'a 
dispatches  of  the  daj,  nor  in  connexion  with  the  capture  of  the  ships 
in  James's  Naval  History. 

The  oorrespondence  relating  to  this  engagement  is  contained  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  "Letters  and  Dispatches,"  and  in  a  letter  ad- 
dressed  to  Mr.  Suckling,  he  says,  "  Could  I  have  been  supported,  I 
would  have  had  the  Ca  Ira  on  the  13th."  And  further  on — *'  Had  the 
breeze  continued,  so  as  to  have  allowed  us  to  close  with  the  enemy,  we 
diould  have  destroyed  their  whole  fleet."  In  a  letter  to  bis  broUier, 
he  describes  the  Ca  Ira  as  large  enough  to  take  Agamemnon  in  her 
hold,  "  I  never  saw  such  a  ship  before."  And  when  writing  to  bis 
wife,  he 


**  Whaft  has  happentd,  may  never  hajppen  to  any  one  again ;  that  only  one  ship 
of  the  Une,  out  of  fourteen,  should  get  mto  actton  with  the  French  fleet,  and  for 

*  Kd  a  letter  to  Captain  Locker,  dated  Mareh  Slst,  Nelson  savs,  probahly  am« 
fy,*«  The  Sans  Calotls  at  last  boredowo,  when  the  AriadDe  oiUed  ne  «ft" 
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80  loog  ft  txme  as  two  honn  and  a  lialf,  and  with  tach  a  ship  as  tbe  Ca  Irm.  Had 
I  been  supported,  I  should  certainly  have  bronght  the  Sans  Colotte  to  battle»  a 
mof  t  glonoos  prospect.** 

The  French  fleet  was  at  first  refused  admittance  to  Toalon — ^the 
Republicans  were  so  annoyed  at  its  conduct;  but  being  reinforced  by 
the  arrival  of  six  sail-of-the-line,  and  two  frigates,  from  Brest,  it  took 
to  sea  twenty-two  sail-of-the-line  strong.  The  English  fleet,  reinforced 
by  the  arrival  of  Admiral  Man,  consisted  of  twenty  English,  and  two 
Neapolitan  ships-of-the-line,  under  Admiral  Hotham.  Nelson  did 
not,  however,  approve  of  the  Commander.  He  says,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Eev.  Mr.  Hoste — 

^  This  fleet  most  regtet  the  loes  of  Lord  Hood,  the  best  officer,  take  him  alto- 

Sither,  that  England  has  to  boaat  of.  Lord  Howe  certainly  is  a  great  officer  in 
e  managemeot  of  a  fleet,  bat  that  ii  alL  Lord  Hood  U  eqnally  great  in  all 
sitnationt  which  an  admiral  can  be  plaeed  in.  Gor  preeent  adnural  it  a  wortby, 
good  man,  bnt  not  by  any  meana  eqnal  to  either  Lord  Hood  or  Lord  Howe." 

Nelson  had,  howcTer,  no  misgivings  as  to  the  result.  In  a  letter  to 
his  brother,  he  says — 

"  Lord  Hood's  abaence  is  a  great  national  loss ;  bot  if  we  bare  tbe  ^ood  fortnne 
to  £ül  in  irith  the  enemy*f  fleet,  the  erent  will  be  what  no  Englishman  can 
donbt" 

At  this  time,  Nelson  also  wrote  to  his  brother  : 

**  I  have  to  boaat,  what  no  offioer  can  this  war,  or  any  other  that  I  know  of, 
being,  in  fifteen  months,  1 10  days  in  action,  at  sea  and  on  shore." 

On  the  24 th  of  June,  the  Dido,  a  little  eight-and-twenty  of  nine- 
pounders,  and  the  Lowestoffe,  a  two-and-thirty,  of  twelve  pounders, 
beat  La  Minerve,  42  eight-pounders,  and  L'Artemise,  36  twelve- 
pounders,  and  captured  the  first,  in  which  Nelson  aflerwaids  served  for 
a  time.  On  the  13th  of  July,  the  French  fleet  was  oome  up  with  abont 
six  leagues  south  of  the  Hieres  Islands,  but  owing  to  a  calm  coming 
on,  nothing  of  importance  occurred,  although  Agamemnon,  and  five 
other  ships-of-the-line,  were  for  a  while  engaged,  without  being  able 
to  dose  with  the  enemj,  who  was  exceedingly  retiring,  and  more 
anxious  to  avoid,  than  to  get  into  an  engagement. 

**  Thus,**  says  Nelson,  **  has  ended  onr  second  meeting  with  thete  gentry.  In 
tbe  forenoon  we  had  ertry  prospect  of  taking  every  ship  in  the  fleet ;  and  at  noon, 
it  was  alnost  certun  we  shonld  haTe  had  the  siz  near  ships.  The  French 
admiral,  I  am  sure,  is  not  a  wise  man,  nor  an  offioer:  he  was  undetermined 
whether  to  fight  or  to  mn  away  ;  however,  I  muit  do  him  the  justice  to  say, 
he  took  the  wisest  step  at  last  Indeed,  I  believe  tbis  Mediterranean  fleet  is  as  fine 
a  one  as  e^er  graced  tbe  ocean." 

This  is  in  a  letter  to  H.  R.  H.  the  Dnke  of  Clarence.  Nelson  was 
now  sent  as  commodore,  with  a  small  squadron  of  frigates,  to  co-operate 
with  the  Austrian  General  De  Vins,  in  driving  the  French  out  of  the 
Riviera  of  Genoa. 

llie  gallant  commodore's  activity  and  resolution  were,  however,  of 
no  avail  to  him,  at  a  point  wherc  an  ill-obserTcd  neutraüty  was  only  a 
mask  to  French  influcnce ;  and  the  dilatoriness  of  the  Austrians  op- 
posed  but  slight  impediments  to  the  triumphant  progress  of  Napoleon. 
Worse  than  fdl,  the  blame  of  the  want  of  success  was  attributed,  by  the 
discomfited  Austrians,  to  the  non-co-operation  of  the  British  fleet. 
General  de  Vins  did  not,  indeed,  consider  the  squadron  at  Nelson's 
disposal  as  suffibient  for  the  purpose,  although  the  latter  proposed  a 
pkm  bj  which  he  would  have  cut  off  all  suppUes  from  the  enemy  to 
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the  eastward ;  and  tliej  must,  he  sajs  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot, 
then  Yiceroj  of  Corsica,  have  abandoned  their  stupendous  works  at 
St.  Esprit. 

At  length,  on  the  oecasion  of  some  buIlockB,  destined  for  the  English 
ships,  being  detained,  the  mask  of  neutralitj  was  thrown  off;  and 
ahorllj  afterwardsy  upon  the  oecasion  of  captnring  a  French  vessel 
laden  with  warlike  Stores,  all  the  guns  of  Genoa  opened  fire  on  the 
British  ships.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  captnre  of  the  Island  of 
Capnya,  as  interposed  between  Genoa  and  Corsica,  was  resolved  upon, 
and  Üie  undertaking  entmsted  to  Nelson,  which  he  further  accom- 
plished,  in  the  woi^  of  £arl  St.  Vincent,  with  his  cnstomary  skill, 
jndgment,  and  enterprise.  Elba  had  also  becomc,  ncarlj  at  the  same 
time,  a  British  appnrtenance. 

This  State  of  things  lasted,  howerer,  but  a  short  time.  There  is  a 
remarkable  letter  of  Nelson'sto  his  wife,  written  at  sea,  Feb.  13, 1794, 
in  which  he  sajs — "  We  are  anxious  to  hear  how  Parliament  likes  the 
war.  I  am  stiU  of  opinion  it  cannot  last  much  longer ;  not  bj  the 
French  having  an  absolute  monarchj  again,  but  bj  our  leaving  them 
alone  ;  perhaps  the  wisest  plan  we  can  follow  V*  In  October,  1796,  it 
was  found  necessaiy  to  eracuate  Corsica.  The  Spaniards  had  dedared 
war,  Admiral  Man  had  gone  home  with  his  squadron,  to  let  events  take 
their  own  course,  and  the  French  fleet  was  doilj  expected  from 
Toulon.  Under  these  adverse  circumstances,  the  British  fleet  was 
ordered  to  retum  from  the  Mediterranean,  but  Nelson's  spirit  rose 
above  the  difficulties  which  then  encompassed  the  English,  and  he 
never  ceased  to  uphold  the  opinion  that  the  English  fleet  could  bare 
successfullj  engaged  the  ileets  of  the  AUied  Powers. 

In  a  letter  to  Earl  St.  Vincent,  dated  3rd  September,  he  sajs — 

**  I  yet  hope  for  a  good  and  alorions  campatgn  by  sea  and  land,  and  I  wish 
Mr.  Wjndhun*»  fears  may  be  reaUsed,  and  that  the  Tonion  fleet  may  comc  out; 
hat  I  fear  they  will  not** 

When  the  land  part  of  the  campoign  was  decided,  his  xeliance  on  the 
English  remained  unchanged.  In  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Nelson,  dated  17th 
October,  he  wrote  as  follows — 

**  We  are  all  preparing  to  leaTe  the  Mediterranean,  a  measnre  which  I  cannot 
approTe.  They  at  home  do  not  know  what  the  fleet  ia  capable  of  performing  s 
aoTthing,  and  ererything. 

Mneh  ai  I  ihall  njoiee  to  see  England,  I  lament  oor  present  ordere  in  tackdoth 
and  aahcf,  ao  dhdionoarahle  to  the  dignitr  of  England,  whote  fleeta  are  eqnal  to 
mcet  the  world  in  anns ;  aod  of  all  the  fleeta  I  erer  taw,  I  never  beheld  one  in 
point  of  oAcera  and  men,  eqnal  to  Sir  John  JerTis*i,  who  ii  a  commander-in-chief 
ahle  to  leKl  them  to  glory." 

To  Captain  Locker  he  wrote  at  nearlj  the  same  period  : 

**  So  aoon  aa  onr  fleet  is  nnitcd,  (anticipating  Admiral  Man,)  I  hare  no  donht  bat 
we  shall  look  oat  for  the  oombined  fleet,  who,  I  suppose,  are  about  thirty-foor  aail 
of  the  line,  badly  manned,  and  worM  ordered;  whilst  onrs  is  tnch  a  fleet 
aa  I  nerer  before  aaw  at  lea.    There  ia  nothing  hardly  beyond  our  reach.** 


To  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  he  wrote— 

"  I  filffilftti>  on  the  oertainty  of  Admiral  Man's  joining  na,  and  that  in  foorteea 
daya  from  thia  day,  we  fhall  hare  the  honour  of  fighting  theae  gentlemen ;  there 
ia  not  a  aeaman  in  the  fleet  who  doea  not  feel  confldent  of  ancceaa. 

January  6,  1797:     His  Royal  Highness  obserred  in  a  letter  to 

Nelson — 

**  I  beUere  in  the  abilities  of  Jenria,  and  in  the  good  order  and  diacipline  o^ ' 
fleet  ottder  hia  irffw"f"^i  and  more  particnlarly  of  one  ao  well  oflieered 
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bowercr,  eren  had  Man  joinad  joo«  twentf-two  Britisli  sbipi  oogfat  not  to  te 
zifked  agaiiut  thirtj-four  of  tlie  enerny.** 

March  13:    After  the  batde  of  St  Yincent's,  his  late  Majestj 


<*Dbab  Nelsom, 
**  I  am,  befiere  me,  tctj  bmr  to  own  mTielf  in  the  wrang;  and  in  latnre 
tD  acknowledge  tlial  the  British  fleet,  whea  well  digciplined,  well  oflieered,  and 
Boblj  eommanded,  can  heat  anj  namber  of  Spaniards." 

The  fleet  sailed  from  the  Mediterranean  on  the  2nd  of  November, 
and  on  its  arrival  at  Gibraltar,  Nelson  was  dispatched  in  La  Minerve 
fingatOy  acoompanied  bj  the  Blanche,  to  embark  the  troops  left 
at  Porto  Ferrajo.  On  this  ezpedition  he  feil  in  with,  and  captored 
La  Sabina,  of  forty  guns,  but  unfortunatelj  the  Spanidi  Admiral 
Coming  np,  she  wasretaken,  with  Lieutenants  Culverhoose  and  Hardj, 
and  the  Einglish  crew  on  board.  La  Sabina  was  eommanded  by  Don 
Jacobo  Stuart,  a  descendant  from  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  son  of  James 
XL,  and  Nelson  relates  privatelj  of  this  engagement,  in  a  letter  to  his 
brother — 


"«When  I  hailed  de  Don,  and  toU  hia,  •  This  is  an  Eng^  fi^gate/ and  de- 
fiiii^  his  sorrender,  or  I  wooki  fire  into  him«  his  answer  was  noble,  and  «och  as 
became  the  iUnstrions  fiunilj  from  which  he  is  desoended — **  This  is  a  8panish 
ftigate,  and  you  may  begtn  as  soon  as  joa  please."  I  have  no  idea  of  a  closer  or 
rinrper  bettle.  The  force  to  a  gon  the same,  and  nearly  tiie  eame  nnmber  of  men; 
we  luinng  two  hnndred  and  fifty.  I  ashed  bim  sereral  times  to  snrrender,  dniing 
the  aedoa,  bnt  his  answer  was — **•  No  sir,  not  whilst  I  bare  the  means  of  fighting 
left."  When  only  himself  of  all  the  offieers  was  left  ali^e,  he  hailed,  and  said»  he 
eonld  light  no  more,  and  begged  I  wonld  stop  firing." 

Nelson  retomed  to  Gibraltar  on  FebruarjQ,  and  on  the  13th  Joined 
Admiral  Sir  John  Jervis's  fleet  off  Cape  Sl  Tincent,  when  he  re- 
hoisted  his  broad  pendant  in  the  Captain,  just  in  time  for  the  battle  of 
Cape  St.  Vincent,  which  ooenrred  on  the  14th  instant,  on  St.  Valen- 
tine*s  daj,  as  he  particularizes  in  all  his  letters  referring  to  that  eveuL 
In  connexion  wiüi  the  part  which  Nelson  took  in  this  memorable  en- 
gagement,  in  Which  fifteen  British  ships-of-the-line  were  opposed  to 
twenty-seven  Spsnish  ships-of-the-line,  and  of  which  they  captured 
four,  there  exists  a  leading  document,  signed  by  Nelson  and  Captains 
Müler  and  Beny,  called  '*  A  few  remarks  relative  to  myself  in  the 
Ci^tain,  in  which  my  pendant  was  flying  on  the  most  glorious  Talen- 
tine's  day,  1797 ;"  and  which  were  pubUshed  soon  after  they  were 
written,  but  of  which  Sir  N.  H.  Nicolas  has  given  another  copy  from 
an  autograph  draugfat  in  the  Nelson  Papers,  signed  by  Nelson  only, 
and  which  is  highly  deserving  of  being  introdoced  here: 

**  Oa  the  ISth  of  February,  at  6  pji .,  shifted  my  pendant  fron  La  Hinerre 
frigate  to  the  Captain. 

**  Yalentine's  dajr,  at  daylicht,  signal  to  prepare  for  battle;  at  10,  saw  some 
Strange  ships  standing  across  the  Tan  of  our  fleet,  on  tbe  larboard  tack,  which  was 
sailiog  in  two  diTisions,  eight  in  the  weather,  seven  in  the  lee,  on  the  starboard 


their  Tan,  ooasisting  of  seventeen  seil  of  the  line,  and  perceiTed  the  8panish  fleet 
to  bear  np  beibre  the  wind,  evidently  with  an  Intention  of  forming  their  Kae, 
going  large-— joining  their  separated  divisioas— or  flying^  ftxmi  us.  To  pre^ent 
either  of  their  schemes  from  taking  eflect,  I  oidered  the  ship  to  be  wore,  and  pass- 
ing t)etween  the  Diadem  and  Excellent,  at  ten  minates  past  1  o*clock  I  was  in 
dose  actlon  with  the  van,  and,  of  coorse,  leewardmost  of  the  Spanish  fleet  The 
-'^'-    which  I  know  were  the  Santa  Trinidad,  San  Joee^  Salvador  del  Mundo^  San 
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Hieolit,  San  bidro,  anoCher  ilist-nte  «nd  serenty-four,  naniM  not  known.  I  was 
imiiMdimtely  joined  and  moet  nobly  aopportad  hj  the  Cnlloden,  Captain  Troobridce. 
The  Spanish  fleet,  from  not  wishing,  I  suppose,  to  bare  a  decisive  battle,  hauled  to  me 
irind  on  the  hurboard  tack,  whieh  bnmght  the  ships  above  mentioned  to  be  the  lee- 
wardmoat  ships  of  their  fleeL  For  an  hoor  the  Colloden  and  Captain  snpported 
Uiif  apparently,  bat  not  in  reality,  nne^oal  contest,  when  the  Blenheim,  passmg  ,to 
vindvaid  of  u»  and  ahead,  eased  ns  a  httle.  By  this  time  the  Salyador  del  Mnndo 
md  San  Isidro  dropped  aatern,  and  were  flred  into  in  a  masterlj  style  bj  the  Ex- 
cellent,  Captain  ColÜngwood,  who  compelled  them  to  holst  English  coloun,  when« 
disdaining  the  parade  of  taking  possession  of  beaten  enemies,  he  most  gallantly 
poahed  np  to  save  bis  old  friend  and  messmate,  who  was  to  appearance  in  a  critieal 
sitoation:  the  Blenheim  haviog  fallen  to  leeward,  and  the  Colloden  crippled  and 
aatern,  the  Captain  at  this  time  being  actnall^  fired  npon  by  three  first-rates  and  the 
San  Nicolas  and  a  seTentyfoor,  and  abont  pistol-^ot  distance  of  the  San  Nicholas. 
The  Ezcetlent  ranced  np  with  ero^  sail  set,  and  hanling  np  his  mainsxil  just  astem, 
MMed  within  ten  ftet  of  the  San  Nicolas,  giving  her  a  most  awfol  and  tremendooi 
Are.  The  San  Nicolas  Inffing  np,  the  San  Josef  feil  on  board  her,  and  the  Excel- 
knt  pessing  on  for  the  Santa  Trinidad,  the  Captain  resnined  her  Situation  abreast  of 
tbem,  dose  alongside. 

**  At  this  time,  the  Captain  having  lost  her  fore-topmast,  not  a  sail,  shrond,  or  rope 
ftmdioff,  the  wheel  shot  away,  and  incapable  of  fnrther  serrice  in  the  line  or  m 
«liase,  fdirected  Captain  Miller  to  put  the  hebn  a-starboard,  and  calling  for  the 
hoarden,  ordered  them  to  board. 

"  The  soldiers  of  the  69th  regiment,  with  an  alacrity  which  will  ever  do  them 
credit,  with  Lientenant  Pierson,  of  the  same  regiment,  were  amongst  the  foremost  on 
Ihis  senrice.  The  first  man  who  jmnped  into  the  enemy's  mizen-chains  was  Captain 
Berry,  late  my  first-lieutenant  He  was  snpported  trom  oor  spritsail-yard ;  and  n 
Midier  of  the  69th  regiment  having  broke  the  upper  qaarter-gallery  window, 
jnmped  in,  ibltowed  by  myself  and  others,  as  fui  as  possibie.  I  fouDd  the  cabin- 
doora  ihsteoed,  and  the  Spanish  officers  fired  their  pistols  at  ns  throngh  the  Win- 
dows, bat  haTing  broke  open  the  doors,  the  soldiers  nred,  and  the  Spanish  brigadier 
(eommodore,  with  a  distinguishing  pendaot)  feil  as  retreatiag  to  the  qaarter-deek. 
HaTing  poshed  <m  the  qoarter-dlecji:,  I  foond  Captain  Berry  in  possession  of  the 
poopb  and  the  Spanish  ensign  haoliog  down.  The  San  Josef  at  tnis  moment  fired 
mnnets  and  pistols  from  tne  admiral's  stem-gallery  on  ns.  Oor  seamen  by  this 
tiaae  were  in  rall  possession  of  eTcry  part :  about  se^en  of  my  meu  were  kilied,  and 
•ome  few  womded,  and  aboat  twenty  Spaniards. 

"  Having  plaoed  sentinels  at  the  different  ladders,  and  ordered  Captvn  Miller  to 
posh  more  men  into  the  San  Nicolas,  I  directed  my  brare  fellows  to  board  the  first- 
rate, which  was  done  in  a  moment  When  I  got  into  her  main-chains,  a  Spanish 
ofieer  came  npon  the  qnarter-deck  rail,  withoat  arms,  and  said  the  ship  had  sor^ 
mndered.  From  thia  welcome  informatioD,  it  was  not  long  befbre  I  was  on  the 
qnarter-deck,  when  the  Spanish  captain,  with  a  bended  knee,  piesented  me  hif 
aword,  and  told  me  the  admiral  was  dying  with  his  wounds  below.  I  gave  bim  my 
hand,  and  desired  him  to  call  to  his  officers  and  ship's  compan]^  that  the  ship  hiid 
aorrendered,  whidi  he  did :  and  on  the  qnarter-deck  of  a  Spanish  fint-rate,  extra- 
Ta^anC  aa  the  story  may  seem,  did  I  receiTe  the  swords  of  the  yanqaished  Spaniaids, 
whieh  as  I  vecei^ed  I  ga^e  to  WilUam  Feamey,  one  of  my  bargemen,  who  plaoed 
them,  with  the  greatest  sang-froid,  ander  his  arm.  I  was  sarroanded  by  Captain 
Berry,  Lieatenant  Pierson,  69th  regiment,  John  Sykes,  John  Thompson,  Praaeit 
Cook,  and  William  Feamey,  all  old  Agamemnons,  and  scTeral  other  bra^e  men, 
acamen  and  soldiers.  Thas  feil  theae  ships.  The  Victory  passing  salnted  ns  with 
three  eheers,  as  did  etery  ship  in  the  fleet.  The  Msnerve  sent  a  boat  for  me,  and  I 
hoisted  my  pendant  on  board  her,  directing  Captain  Cockbum  to  pnt  me  on  board 
the  first  aninjured  ship-of-the-line,  which  was  done ;  aod  I  hoisted  my  pendant  in 
the  Irresistible,  bat  the  day  was  too  far  advanced  to  yenture  on  taking  possession 
of  the  Santa  Trinidad,  althongh  she  had  long  ceased  to  resist,  as  it  most  have 
braoght  on  a  night  aetion,  with  a  still  yery  saperior  fleet  At  dask,  I  went  ob 
board  the  Victor^,  when  the  admiral  received  me  on  the  qaarter-deck,  and  having 
embraced  me,  said  he  could  not  snfficieotly  thank  me,  and  used  very  kind  expres- 
sions  wUch  conid  not  fatl  to  make  me  bappy.  On  my  retum  on  board  the  Irresis- 
tibLct  my  brnises  were  looked  at,  and  found  bat  trifling,  and  a  few  days  made  me  aa 
well  aa  erer. 

"  H.  N. 
'  **  N.B.  Tbere  is  a  saying  in  the  fieet  too  flattering  for  me  to  omit  teUing^Tix^ 
'Nelson's  patent  bridge  for  boarding  first-rates,'  alluding  to  my  passing  ore'  ^^ 
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BT    BUSSELL    QKA.^A.U. 
PART  II. — ^TRE  PRICE  OF  BLOOP. 

*' A»  I  before  said,"  resumed  the  adjutant»  looking  ronnd  at  bis  audi- 
tors,  whose  countenances  prodaimed  the  strong  interest  thej  took  in 
kis  recital — **  as  I  before  said,  Pemberton  was  a  man  of  strong  nerve  ; 
but  the  determined  looks  of  the  Croppj,  whose  dreadful  yisage  he 
Tememberedy  and  who  was  evlAentlj  readj  at  a  moment  to  aid  Dolores 
in  any  purpose  sbe  might  re^ve  on,  coupled  with  her  own  excited 
appearance,  made  it  difficult  t^r  him  to  maintain  an  appearance  of 
indifference.  Watching  bis  coO^tenance  with  the  most  eager  anxietj, 
and  fancjing  sbe  saw  in  bis  momentary  hesitation  Symptoms  of  retum- 
ing  tendemesSy  Dolores  made  a  sign  to  the  Croppj  to  retire,  and  then, 
with  every  trace  of  violence  lost  in  the  wild  re-action  of  feeling,  sbe 
threw  herseif  at  Pemberton's  feet,  and,  with  all  the  eamestness  and 
pathos  of  despairing  grief,  urged  him  to  recal  the  past.  But  he  was 
not  to  be  moved  from  bis  determination.  He  repulsed  her  entreaties 
with  scom. 

" '  No  more  of  this/  be  said,  '  I  beg  of  you ;  it  is  as  mach  out  of 
place  as  the  effort  at  intimidation  that  preceded  it.  Your  conduct 
has  made  it  utterly  impossible  we  should  be  anything  more  than 
strangers  to  one  anotber.  Let  me  pass ;  and  remember,  that  from  this 
night  I  hold  no  terms  with  you.'  And  impatiently  releasing  bimself 
firom  her  grasp,  he  moved  haughtily  towards  the  door. 

**  For  a  moment  Dolores  remained  crouched  on  the  ground,  as  if 
stricken  there  by  a  blow  ;  but  the  next,  springing  to  her  feet,  with 
lips  qnivering,  frame  panting,  and  eyes  flasbing  with  rekindled  passion, 
she  exclaimed,  in  a  voice,  harsb  and  unnatural  from  over-wrought 
exdtement— 

"  *  Neil  Orrigen  !  to  the  door  !   Do  not  let  bim  go  forth  1 ' 

'<  Pemberton^  answer  was  an  endeavour  to  struggle  past  the  Croppy, 
wbo^  hearing  their  renewed  altercation,  had  retumed  to  bis  post ;  but 
the  feUow's  athletic  strength  was  too  mudi  for  him,  and  looking  round 
for  some  weapon  with  which  to  second  bis  effbrts,  he  snatched  from  the 
bearth  an  old  iron  holt  that  had  probably  served  the  purpose  of  a 
poker.  Perceiving  this,  and  knowing  bis  resolution,  Dolores  suddenly 
drew  forth  a  small  dagger,  hitberto  concealed  in  her  dress,  and  rushed 
madly  towards  bim.  Li  a  moment  Pemberton  had  disarmed  her,  but 
not  before  sbe  had  inflicted  a  trifling  wound  on  bis  band,  from  which 
the  blood  leaped  to  her  face ;  and  with  a  look  expressive  of  the  utmost 
aversion  and  oontempt,  but  witbout  uttering  aword,  be  tumed  away. 

"  *  Neil  Orrigen  V  sbe  screamed,  wild  with  defeated  passion,  *  avenge 
me,  for  my  own  band  has  failed  !' 

"  And  the  Croppy,  with  a  savage  look  of  triumph,  confronted  bim, 
'Ay !  lave  bim  to  me,'  he  exdaimed.  'I  have  an  account  of  my 
own  to  settle  with  him.'  And  be  pointed,  with  a  truculent  smile,  to  bis 
mutilated  ears. 

''<  Stand  of^  fellow,'  said  Pemberton,  lifdng  bis  arm  to  strike  ;  but 
at  the  instant  a  blow  from  a  mallet  rendered  äe  limb  powerless,  ai^d 
the  next  the  Croppy  had  closed  with  bim,  and  an  unequal,  and  on  the 
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out  of  the  faoüfie.  The  girFs  moath  was  so  muffled  that  it  was  impos- 
siUe  for  her  to  crj  oat,  and  her  strivings  to  free  herseif  from  the 
sinewy  arms  that  detained  her  proved  futile.  Bj  and  bj,  however, 
fiUigue  compelled  the  Croppy  to  put  her  down ;  bat  bis  gni^>  rebxed 
not  a  joty  and  in  this  waj  she  was  hurriod  throogh  luies  and  bje 
streets»  tili  thej  arriyed  nearlj  of^KJsite  the  College. 

**  The  storm  was  now  at  its  hdght,  hurling  down  slates  and  ehinmej- 
pots,  gn^pling  with  erery  obstade  in  its  waj,  as  if  in  its  frenzj  it 
would  haye  uprooted  them,  rushing  round  the  comers  of  the  streets, 
and  faowling  and  jelling  in  its  mad  career.  Breathless  from  its  violenoe 
aod  bis  own  exertions,  the  Cn^pj  pansed;  and  Dolores»  who  bad 
managed  in  her  struggles  to  extricate  her  head  from  the  coil  in  which 
ahe  was  wrapped,  peroeiyed  through  the  darkness  the  outline  of  an 
equestrian  statue,  and  at  onoe  recognised  the  place  thej  were  in,  and 
the  presence  of  the  adjacent  sentrj.  Instantly  the  idea  of  seeking  the 
aoldier^s  protection  occurred  to  her ;  and  while  the  Croppj,  anzious  to 
escape  detection,  and  knowing  that  on  such  a  night,  aflter  the  reEef 
had  tumed  out  (and  it  was  just  on  the  stroke  of  the  hour)  there  was 
little  Chance  of  finding  the  sentry  beyond  bis  box,  was  endeaYomv 
iBg  to  distinguish  the  usual  challenge  and  ringing  of  fiielocda  tbrough 
die  hubbub  of  the  sttnin,  she  borst  from  his  grasp,  and  retaining  bj 
instinct  rather  than  Intention  the  covering  that  had  been  wrapped 
about  her  in  lieu  of  a  doak,  mahed  on,  taking  the  directlon  of  the 
Bank.  But  her  strength  was  not  eqnal  to  the  eff<»t,  and  just  as  she 
fancied  herseif  secure,  a  rough  band  grasped  her  Shoulder,  and  the 
eoarse  yoice  of  the  Cn^pj  exdaimed,  *  Ye  mathaun  ot  the  world» 
where  are  ye  going  to,  or  what  are  ye  afeard  ot  ?  KI  intinded  any 
barm  to  you,  isn't  the  oellar  beyond  as  good  a  place  as  any  for  it? 
bat,  on  the  oonthrary,  it  is  to  keep  ye  from  frettin'  an'  throublin*  your« 
seif  that  Fm  takin'  you  where  you  'ont  be  put  in  mind  oy  anytfaing.' 

''  *  Let  me  retum! — I  will  not  go  with  you!'  screamed  Dolores. 

***  Then  aU  thafsleft  for  me,'  retumed  theCroppy,  ^is  to  take  yoa.' 
And  be  once  more  attempted  to  lift  her  in  his  arms;  bot  she  shrieked 
wiidly,  and  the  cry  was  instantly  answered  by  the  sharp  challenge 
of  the  sentineL  Pushing  her  from  bim  with  a  foroe  that  threw  her 
to  the  ground,  and  muttering  curses  on  her  folly,  the  Croppy  fled. 

Wben  the  soldier,  raising  the  girl,  drew  her  beneath  die  lampligkt» 
he  recognised  the  same  beautiful  face,  only  pale  and  terror-stricken, 
that  he  had  observed  in  the  early  partof  the  evening;  for  the  erents  I 
bare  related  must  have  occurred  almost  as  n4>idly  as  I  am  describing 
tfaem ;  and  it  was  not  yet  two  hours  sinoe  Pemberton,  in  all  the  pride 
of  strength  and  flush  of  anticipation,  had  stood  where  the  wvetched 
tremblii^  Dolores  now  crouched. 

"  *  Yoong  woman,'  said  the  soldier,  as  he  percdyed  the  streak  of 
Uood  on  her  forehead,  '  l'm  afraid  you're  hurt;  there's  blood  just 
aboYe  your  eyebrow.' 

'*  <  Is  there?*  she  said,  sbudderingly.  *  Oh,  it  is  nothing I  A  pin's 
Scratch.     I  didn't  feel  it.' 

"  *  Well,'  he  continued,  with  rough  courtesy,  *  if  you're  still  afraid 
of  being  ran  away  with,  you  can  stop  in  my  box,  and  Hl  walk  about 
for  five  minates;  by  that  time  the  guard  will  be  relieved.' 

**  Fearful  that  the  Croppy  might  still  be  lingering  in  the  neighbour- 
bood,  thougb  with  a  vague  idea  that  her  present  situadon  ^^^  ^' 
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nimiciü  to  Lei-  BaTütj  as  his  Company,  Dolores  croi 
«ntry-box  tili  tte  man  toli!  h«r  the  relief  waa  ■ 
rith  rceling  brain  aiül  uucqual  Steps,  she  turned 
itrcet,  wherc  she  reraetnbercc!  f »  have  seen  an  emptj 
ibc  took  rcfuge  for  tlic  night.  When  the  light  of 
yroVe  in  upon  her,  she  found  that  the  covering  in 
«^ci'  had  eavtloped  her  was  un  old  moth-esten  palL 

"  But  to  retum  to  the  cdlar.  Ko  sooner  had  t 
Ite  Workshop  thau  tliu  huiichhack  bolted  the  door,  a 
>f  bis  griro  wäre  ngolnst  it,  by  way  of  further  p 
lis  laDtborn,  andpa^sud  stealthilyintothe  adjoiiiing 
tt  the  door,  lookin^  behind  and  around  him,  as 
iralis  werc  an'are  of  his  purpose,  and  then  eleratii 
IS  to  throw  tts  light  far  into  the  wretched-looking 
Ijetween  ^e  fire-plnce  and  the  settle,  a  bulky,  pr> 
novdcsanc^^  of  whicli  encoiiiaged  tum  to  proceed. 
ihc  up-tumed  face  of  FembeiMn;  but  Äe  largc 
reccived  its  rays  withont  ivinking.  Awed  by  the 
liastcncd  to  throw  frcsh  fuel  on  the  almost  extingu 
IS  if  their  v.  armth  ^^  ould  luuke  the  spectacle  less  cl 
Bver  he  moveil,  whether  to  the  door,  to  thehearth, 
and  of  the  cclkr,  tlit:  glazcd  biäre  of  Üiose  imtnoTin| 
apon  him,  nnd  almost  scoiri!  him  from  bis  intention. 
ap,  liuw-evur,  his  rujoluüon  rutumed,  and,  taking  the 
he  threw  n  cloth  over  the  dend  man's  face,  and  pri 
bis  pocket:i.  In  these  he  fonnd  seveinl  gnincas 
considcrablc  amount,  ^nd,  httring  poesessed  himsel 
be  Ueäitatud  for  anidle  at  appropriating  the  notc 
cnpidity  prevailed,  and  bc  took  it.  Hendither  dieti 
aor  rings,  for  the^e  lie  knctv  the  Croppy  had  alrea 
haviiig  Bccurcd  his  priT:itc  share  of  the  spoi),  h< 
bis  task,  his  conacicnce-strickca  looks  wandering  roi 
when,  Happening  to  glance  at  the  window,  he  bebeld, 
pancofgWä  that  remained  in  the  dilapidated  fra 
red,  rhsuray  cyes  ga/iug  in  q:\  him.  Instantly  the 
band,  and  lie  heard,  or  hc  tliougbt  he  heard,  a  m( 
its  cxtinction.  It  was  somc  minutes  before  he 
BufRcicntl)  to  look  iip  again;  when  he  did  so,  th 
Hiiving  relighted  th«  candle,  and  hang  op  a  coars 
casement,  he  retutned  to  the  outer  room,  and  hat 
ironled  employmeüt,  when  the  voice  of  the  Croppy 
don  soimded  at  the  door. 

" '  ^7  gonics!  if  it  isn't  a  cut  I  saw,  Tm  afeard  'tis 
window,'  muttered  the  nndertaker.  '  All  the  neif 
au3  whö  eise  'ud  hc  sTIrriug  ia  the  Liberty  at  this 
And  withjio  litdc  apprehen'^ion,  be  removed  the  thi 
Biy'  Jji ^(flftt'fly  41^  6d;~  »ation  and  anxiety  add 

at  aus  yon?*  inqnired 
Sred  the  other,  dogged 
hands  to.' 
'  the  hundiback,  anxioi 

■^1   "mi     'Ä'    '* 
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'<  <  The  girl  is  taken  prisoaer  this  waj/  rcjoined  the  Croppy;  '  an 
Tm  in  dthread  ov  mj  life  she'U  teil  alL' 

"  <  TeU  what?— teil  on  herself,  is  it?  said  the  nndertaker,  ironi- 
cally.  *  How  soft  yoa  have  it!  But  how  com  je  to  let  her  go  from 
jeatalir 

'* '  'Faith,  I  kept  her  well  enough,'  resomed  the  Croppy,  *  tili  we 
got  on  to  the  Bank;  an'  then  the  screech  she  gav',  you'd  tiiink  the  life 
was  layin'  her,  an'  wid  that  the  senthrys  ran  out  in  porshmt  ov  us; 
and  though  I  held  a  fast  grip  ov  her»  thinking  Fd  hav*  her  ont  of  that 
1)efore  thej  got  up  to  us,  she  was  hke  an  eel  in  my  hands,  twisting 
this  waj  an'  that  way,  an'  so  I  was  obliged  to  lave  her  there,  for  fear 
'tis  taken  mysdf  I'd  be.  I  blieve  'tis  hate  me  she  does,  for  what  hap- 
pen'd  widin  there," — pointing  to  the  cellar;  *  for  all  her  own  handa 
wad  hav*  doneit,  if  the  strength  'ud  let  'um.' 

"  '  Yea,  don't  ye  know  that's  always  the  way  wid  women?*  retnmed 
the  hunchback.  '  Fast  as  they  do  a  thing,  they're  sorry  for  it  after. 
An'  bad  as  she  thought  the  bochel  widin  there  two  hours  ago,  Pll  engage 
ahe'd  giv'  her  life  now  to  hav'  him  back  again.  But  there's  no  help 
for  spüt  milk,'  he  added,  philosophically. 

*^ '  Let  US  not  be  talJun'/  contiuued  the  Croppy,  *  but  bear  a  hand, 
an'  oonthriye  sum'  way  to  put  the  corpse  out  ov  that,  before  the  neigh- 
bours  '11  be  stirring.'  Upon  which,  he  took  the  light,  and  they  pro- 
oeeded  together  to  the  ceUar,  the  presence  of  one  ruffian  giving  courage 
to  the  other. 

" '  Faithy  you're  low  enough  now,  at  all  events!'  exdaimed  Neil 
Orrigen,  regarding  his  lifeless  victim  with  malignant  triumph.  *  No 
fear  ot  your  cropping  any  more  Christians  like  curs,  sending  them 
about  the  world  for  a  show.  Hah!  didn't  I  teil  yon,'  he  continued, 
atoopiog  down  to  the  haughty  face,  as  if  it  was  conscious  of  his  taunts, 
— ^  didn't  I  teil  you,  one  ov  these  days,  I'd  be  quits  wid  you?'  And 
he  Struck,  with  the  brutality  of  a  savage,  the  livid  cheek  with  hia 
band.  Instantly  a  gush  of  blood  bubbled  from  the  mouth,  and  the 
murderer  and  the  thief  looked  at  one  another  without  speaking. 
When  the  qualm  of  superstition  had  passed  away,  the  two  men  con- 
ferred  as  to  the  best  means  of  disposiug  of  the  body,  and  as  a  prepara- 
tory  Step,  the  Croppy  finished  the  work  of  despoUing  it,  whieh  the 
other  had  begun. 

''  The  next  moming  a  rumour  prevailed  that  Pemberton,  who  was 
for  guard,  was  not  in  garrison,  and  the  circumstance  was  accounted 
for  by  such  surmises  as  the  well  known  habits  of  the  man  would  natu* 
rally  suggest.  Noon  came,  and  he  had  not  retumed;  night,  and 
no  intelligence  of  him;  and  then  minute  inquiries  began  to  be  made 
among^  us  as  to  when  and  where  he  had  last  been  seen.  His  servant 
knew  no  more  tban  that  his  master  liad  dined  in  his  own  room  on  the 
preceding  evening,  and  had  gone  out  shortly  afterwards;  and  the 
sentries  in  the  castJe-yard  corroboratcd  the  latter  circumstance«  But 
this  was  all  the  light  our  own  people  could  throw  on  the  afiair.  When, 
however,  two  or  three  days  passed  away  without  his  retum,  or  any 
information  of  his  whereabout  having  been  received,  the  most  anxious 
fears  began  to  be  feit  for  his  safety,  and  active  measures  were  taken  to 
discover,  if  possible,  the  cause  of  his  disappearance.  The  magistratea 
were  consulted,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  military,  were  indefati- 
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gabl:  in  theJr  endcavours  to  unraTel  the  mjstery 
oScrcd  ou  llie  bnrc  snspicion  of  foul  plaj,  in  t 
somc  älight  clue.  As  ie  usnal  in  IreUud,  (whate 
tue  rual  motivas  für  its  tommission,)  partj  feelii 
Eupposed  to  have  ?ome  shfirc  in  the  business;  an 
DULdc  himäelf  remarlTably  cuuspicnous  in  the  zeal 
entered  on  the  extirjiaUon  of  privikte  »tilb  and  Wl 
b;iteä  wem  uoaniiuuus  ia  cuududing  aome  mischi 
luin  in  consequeqcc,  and  rigid  inqniätioa  vas  u 
meaui  of  thcir  familiarä;  but  ao  Jem  O'Brian  < 
tlicir  iioquaintance  could  tlirow  a  light  on  poor  Pen 
tay  own  purt,  reiueuberiiig  liia  i^poiaUoent  with 
his  disappcarance  fröm  tbät  erening,  Btrange  and 
eions  filled  mc. 

"  A  few  nomings  aflcr  tltis,  h^pening  to  be  tt 
ivliilc  peying  1*7  official  vtäit  at  the  hospital,  one  c 
rccövcring  from  somc  slight  üloess,  andhadonljju 
»s  I  u-as  pa^siug  on,  after  asking  bim  the  ordinär; 
mc  to  hear  somethiiig  be  litxä  to  sa;  in  ref«rence  tc 
J  necd  htirdly  teil  von  ^vlth  what  eagemeaB  I  lis 
scrlbcd  to  mo  the  circamstancea  of  Pemberton's  m 
at  the  Bank;  fbr  thf'Ugh  tlie  fbrmer,  ssIbaTetc 
up,  ivilh  au  (3videiit  deelre  of  concealment,  the  a 
aequainted  with  his  appearance  to  be  deceived  in 
tcmalc,  if  I  had  cveu  becii  Ignorant  of  Pemberton 
Dolores,  the  man'a  deacriptioD  woold  have  left  n( 
of  her  idcütity.  Subaequciitly  he  informed  me  o 
sireet,  and  of  the  reappearance  of  the  woman,  bt 
ani]  appnreut  distress,  aiid  howi  when  her  assaila 
had  allowed  her  lo  remnin  in  his  box  tili  she  had 
covured  from  her  terri»;  aiiJ,  laatlf,  he  prodoced  a 
^ked  up  immediatclj  after  she  had  left  the  Spot 
aatisSed  ivas  not  there  previons  to  her  Coming — I 
lamplight  feil  apcn  it,  and  its  glitter  mnst  hare  d 
The  ring  waa  similur  to  nne  I  had  seCn  Pembertc 
sf  d  Vi-hich  I  particulori;  rcmembered  he  had  on 
läät  been  in  my  room.  Yei,  after  all,  what  did  i 
mün  seerued  convinced,  it  Iiad  not  faUen  from  Fe 
mlght  havc  given  it  to  her.  Bat  I  became  more  tl 
discorer  Dolores,  wbo,  bcyoud  a  doubt,  bad  so  mu 
of  himthan  webnd;  and  remembering  theneighbo 
tiod  vanislicJ,  cm  tlie  ooca^lon  of  mj  endeavouriag  t 
for  Pemberton,  I  deserted  Dame-street  to  lounge  i 
curioüa  in  old  olotFea,  second-baitd  nlvo*,  and  ( 
of  Stolen  goods,  whieh  readily  found  a  mart  in  thie 
^id  .vbeuu  .  or  circ-i;as*iMr'"  rendered  my  persona] 
^  "  ~  "  ""  "dent  proziel  in  two 
^elf  to  sifl  the  a&ir 
''^neral  had  become 
f  renunent  added  a  largi 
Tardon  to  any  one,  bui 
^ch  infonnation  aa  wc 
r  %hfi  crime.     And  thie 
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stUl  more  liberal  reward  on  the  pari  of  his  relatives  and  friends;  so  thai 
joa  could  not  paas  a  blank  wall  or  scaffolding  throughout  the  city,  or 
ilB  suborbs,  withoot  being  painfiillj  reniinded  by  huge  handbiUs,  of 
the  poor  feUow's  probable  fate. 

"  Manj  a  hollow-eyed  artizan,  many  a  rollieking  whisky-drinker, 
pansed  to  spell  through  the  terms  of  the  prochunation,  and  turned  away 
thankful  that  ignorance  kept  them  free  from  the  temptatiän  of  en<* 
riching  themselves  by  the  price  of  blood.  Bat  there  was  one  npon 
whom  its  effect  was  terrible,  into  whose  heart  the  promise  of  all  this 
money  ate  and  ate,  tili  it  com^ted  the  only  spot  that  was  not  already 
cankeied.  This  was  the  honchback.  Moming»  noon,  and  night  did 
he  pore  OTer  thoee  huge  figures,  and  enrsed  the  power  of  comprehend^r 
iog  them«  On  the  wall-sidea,  the  newspapers,  plastered  on  lamp« 
posts»  and  round  the  trunks  of  trees,  eveiywhere  i^ipeared  the  over- 
grown — *  500  Guineas  bswabd!' 

"  He  shut  his  eyes,  and  Imagination  forged  them;  he  slept,  and  the 
diink  of  them  was  in  his  ears.  Now  he  longed  for  rain,  and  storm» 
and  nüschievous  imps  of  bqys  to  pluck  down  and  deetroy  the  fearfnl 
temptation,  and  at  last  begged  one  of  a  bill-sticker,  that  he  might  feast 
aecretly  on  all  it  promised.  Five  hundred  guineas! — to  him  who  had 
never  had  five  hundred  pence,  free  of  the  day's  neoessities ;  five  hon«* 
dred  guineas,  and  all  the  same  as  his  own— Üiere  was  the  satiafactioiiy 
Iheddight!  However  wide-spread  the  advertisement  became — how- 
ever  numerous  the  eyes  that  read  it,  he  alone  possessed  the  power 
of  daiming  the  proffered  treasure — 600  guineas  1  The  walls  of  his 
Workshop  seemed  covered  with  those  figures ;  they  produced  a  sort  of 
amaurosia^-— obscuredhis  sight— distempered  his  brain.  Now  he  faa- 
eted  the  gold  spread  before  him,  now  piled  into  separate  heaps.  Now 
he  hugged,  in  Imagination,  the  glistening  coins  tohis  heart,  and  then 
while  his  akinny  fingera  thrilled  at  the  touch,  let  them  fall,  that  he 
joight  satisfy  hla  ears  with  their  musical  ringing. 

**  At  first  there  was  a  glory  in  resisting  all  this  temptation,  and  he 
plumed  himself^  evil  as  he  was,  npon  the  rüde  magnanimity  that  kepfe 
him  poor,  rather  than  betray  his  assodates ;  but  by  degrees  this  feeling 
wore  away,  and  he  began  to  look  upon  the  reward  as  afund  on  which 
he  might  draw  at  pleasure.  Thus,  while  the  Croppy  was  hiding  in  the 
ontskirts  of  the  town,  fearful  from  consciousness  rather  than  from  any 
appearance  of  suspidon  against  him,  and  the  wretched  Dolores,  with- 
out  the  means  of  retum  to  her  own  country,  or  of  support  where  she 
was,  continued  to  eat  his  bread  and  share  the  shdter  of  his  melan* 
dK^y  abode,  the  undertaker  sat  among  his  coffins,  counting  over  and 
over,  in  Imagination,  the  price  of  denoundng  one  of  them  to  govem« 
aient,  for,  in  his  estimation,  the  production  of  dther  of  them  would  be 
auflkient  for  the  ends  of  justice.  But  which  waa  he  to  choose  ?  The 
Croppy,  NeU  Orrigen,  was  his  near  kinsman,  and  prejudice  naturaUy 
leaned  in  his  favour ;  so  summoning  up  aU  the  courage  with  whi^ 
▼illany  could  luvest  him,  and  shdtering  himsdf  beneath  the  secrecy  of 
night,  he  calledon  amagistrate  and  denounced  Dolores  as  the  murderess. 

''In  thoee  days,  the  dvil  power  trusted  little  to  its  own  foroe,  nnas- 
aiatod  by  the  oulitaiy ;  and  upon  recdving  the  old  man's  deposittODy 
the  magistrate  immediatdy  sent  to  requeat  my  assistance  in  the  arrest 
of  the  prisoner,  in  case  of  attempt  at  rescue.  A  few  smart  soldieni 
qoiekly  tumed  out,  quitting  their  beds  cheerfully  in  such  a 
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Mve  himself  from  being  criminally  involved  in  the  affair,  and  having 
fbr  bis  Kfe's  sake  to  disdose  the  infonnatioii  that  woold  now  be  pressed 
forth  with  gold,  he  oonfessed  to  the  magistrate,  and  subsequenüj  on 
the  trialy  the  details  I  have  ahreadj  reUted.  The  unlj  incidents  he  with- 
held,  were  his  own  ^bberj  of  the  dead  man,  and  another  circumstanoe 
that  I  shall  qnicklj  come  to.  A  delaj  had  been  ezpected  in  the 
tiial,  in  consequence  of  the  Croppj  not  being  forthcoming ;  bot  after 
a  few  days'  hard  hnnting  on  the  part  of  the  military,  he  was  dia« 
eovered  lurkiag  in  the  adjaoent  mountains,  and  placed,  at  the  aame 
time  with  Dolores,  in  the  felon's  dock  at  Newgate. 

**  The  oontrast  between  the  culprits  was  not  more  maiked  than  the 
feelings  with  which  those  in  court  r^arded  them.  The  g^unt,  half- 
aarage-looking  man,  branded  alreadj  bj  the  shears  of  the  executioner» 
looked  capable  of  anj  atrodtj,  and  created  litUe  commiseration. 
But  for  Dolores,  who  conld  look  upon  her  without  sjmpathj?  Early 
on  the  daj  of  the  trial,  in  consequence  of  some  additional  admissions, 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  bodj  had  been  disposed  of,  a  rigid  in« 
spection  of  the  nndertaker's  premises  took  place,  and  curiositj,  as 
well  as  interest,  induced  me  to  be  present  at  the  scrutinj.  The 
Workshop  was  ünt  examined,  but  without  offering  anything  to  bear 
out  the  information  ;  and  the  cellar,  which  had  been  dosed  since  the 
night  of  the  arrest,  was  then  explored.  Nothing  could  be  more  gloomy 
and  repelling  than  the  aspect  of  this  place.  The  disarraj  of  its  rode 
and  scanty  fnmiture,  the  half-bumt  ashes  on  the  hearth,  the  melancholy, 
crape-like  cobwebs  hanging  from  the  blackened  rafters  and  unplastered 
waUs,  and  swaying  to  and  fro,  with  a  changeless  motion,-— all  formed 
a  dismal  picture.  Even  the  scattered  articles  of  female  wear,  which, 
in  her  silent  agony  and  conf usion  of  mind,  Dolores  had  prepared  to 
take  with  her,  but  had  forgotten,  added  to  its  desolation  ;  while  the 
cold,  damp,  naked  appearance  of  her  Chamber  sent  a  chill  to  the  heart. 
The  ehest,  the  settle,  the  floor,  had  been  examined,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose;  when  it  Struck  me,  that  a  part  of  a  broken  flag^stone,  near  the 
hearth,  appeared  to  have  been  lately  removed.  It  was  taken  up,  and 
not  a  foot  from  the  surface,  with  the  face  tumed  upwards,  appeared 
a  witness  that  left  no  doubt  on  the  subject  of  the  muider.  It  was  the 
trankless  head  of  poor  Pemberton  !  Never  shall  1  forget  those  sunken 
eyes — ^those  still  haughty  features,  unchanged,  but  for  the  dreadful  hue 
of  death — ^that  profuse  dark  hair,  sullied  by  the  dinging  mould,  but 
fldll  bright  and  fresh  in  places.  It  was  a  horrid  sight  I  Fancy  the 
effect  of  this  terrific  testimony  in  the  witness-boz,  at  Newgate,  wluther 
it  was  immediatdy  conveyed.  The  groan  of  horror  from  the«Bpecta« 
tors,  the  wild  shriek  tliat  rose  from  the  dock,  as  the  ghastly  counte« 
nance  confronted  Dolores, — ^for  it  appeared  that  the  reason  of  her 
having  been  taken  from  the  house  on  the  night  of  the  muider,  was  to 
prevent  her  knowing  of  this  mutilation  of  the  corpse,  and  the  resistance 
to  it,  which  the  Croppy  and  hunchback  naturally  expected  she  would 
offer,— these  drcumstances  produced  the  result  naturally  to  be  antid« 
pated — ^namdy,  the  conviction  of  the  prisoners.* 

*  The  resolt,  in  all  probability,  woald  bare  been  tbe  nme,  even  if  thii  proof 
had  be«i  wanting.  Tbe  law  od  thia  point  has  aince,  rery  properl j,  been  altercd, 
aad  the  prodncüon  of  tbe  dead  bod  j  mutt  now  take  place,  eitber  before  a  eoroaer^s 
iaqneaf ,  or  otherwise. 

VOL.  VU.  Y 
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Testoratioii  of  his  feUow-criminaly  bj  the  sight  of  a  deforaied  dd  man, 
a  eoffiin  strapped  on  bis  shoiildera,  who  was  endeavouring  to  work 

waj  through  the  erowd  to  the  entrance  of  the  prison«  It  was  the 
«raced  undertaker,  aboat  to  claim  the  bodj  of  Dolores,  which  had  not 
been  forfeited  to  the  ose  of  the  hospitals.  He  was  just  in  tinie,  the 
ayaeope  into  which  she  had  fallen,  was  that  of  death,  and  the  execu* 
tioner  was  cheated  of  a  second  victim. 

**  But,  mj  good  fellows,  70U  who  have  served  in  Ireland,  have  all 
witnesaed  scenes  such  as  that  which  foUowed,  and  I  will  neither 
harrow  up  your  feelings  nor  mj  own,  bj  describing  it  to  joo.  Suf- 
iioe  it,  the  Croppy  was  hanged.  Poor  Pemberton!  he  had  bis  good 
pointa-^nt,  aks!  bis  vioes  greatlj  piedominated,  and  led  to  the  £ital 
resolt  I  have  described.  His  death  and  that  of  Dolores  haunted  me  for 
months  afterwards. 

**  And  now  let  us  have  another  jug  of  whisky  punch«'' 


THE  STRANGER  OF  THE  SttVER  MINE. 

BT  DUDLET  C06TSLL0. 

It  was  a  fine,  bright  aftemoon  in  the  month  of  August,  when  the  car- 
Tiage  wMch  I  had  hired  at  Coblentz  wound  slowlj  down  the  long  descent 
which  leads  firom  Ehrenbreitstein  to  Ems,  after  passing  the  barrier  at  the 
froatier  of  the  Duchj  of  Nassau.  I  had  leisure,  in  doing  so,  to  admire 
the  extreme  beauty  of  the  soenery;  but,  in  order  to  enjoj  it  without 
Interruption  from  the  frequent  jdts  which  the  inequalities  and  steepness 
of  the  way  oocasioned,  I  got  out  of  the  carriage  and  proceeded  on 
foot.  The  löitj  hüls  seemed  covered  on  everj  side  with  foliage  of  the 
ricfaest  description;  but  at  a  sudden  turn  of  the  road,  I  was  Struck 
bj  observing  a  precipitous  cleft  of  dark  granite,  rising  firom  a  seil 
which  gave  Uttle  token  of  cultivation,  though,  aboye  the  summit  of  the 
rock,  the  woods  were  thick  and  luxuriant.  A  solitarj  cottage  stood 
near;  and  the  blackened  ruins  of  its  broken  wall  and  diamantled 
hearth  shewed  that  once  it  had  been  the  dwelling  of  man,  though  now 
uninhabited.  The  loneliness  of  the  building  amid  a  scene  of  so  much 
fertility  and  beauty  impressed  me  forcibly,  and  I  asked  the  drivar 
what  place  it  was.  He  answered,  carelessly,  that  it  was  only  an  aban^ 
doned  silver  mine;  and  added,  that  there  were  some  in  füll  activity  in 
the  neighbourhood,  if  I  was  curious  in  such  matters.  I  desired  him  to 
move  on  gently,  and  wait  for  me  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  while  I 
bestowed  a  law  minutes  on  the  examination  of  the  spot.  The  man 
resnmed  his  pipe,  and  the  gnidance  of  his  horses,  and  moved  slowly 
forward  as  I  approached  the  house  which  had  attracted  my  attention» 

The  banenness  of  the  soil,  mixed  with  the  discoloured  seoriie  and 
fin^gments  of  stone,  were  sufficient  signs  of  the  proximity  of  a  mine^ 
where  nature  seems,  by  the  harshness  of  her  aspect,  to  repel  all  search 
for  the  treasores  whidi  die  conceals .  within  her  bosom;  in  vain,  how- 
erer,  when  science  and  the  love  of  gain  combine  in  prompting  man  to 
their  discovery.  I  paused  before  the  lonely  cottage,  which  appeaied 
qoite  tenantiess— -at  least,  so  I  judged  from  the  broken  door,  which 

y2 
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**  Nothing  impedes  mj  work,"  he  retamed;  '<  a  spectator  more  or 
less  makes  UtÜe  difference." 

I  lingered  an  instant,  in  the  hope  of  catcbing  a  glimpse  o£  the  coun« 
tenanoe  of  thia  sealous  labourer  in  his  unexplained  emploTment,  but 
hls  averted  face  remained  stiU  concealed;  so,  retiring  from  the  hut,  I 
gave  him  the  common  parting  salutation  of  the  countrj,  of — "  Leben 

sie  wohl  r* 

"  Und  sie  desgleichen^^  was  the  reply,  in  a  tone  which  seemed  more 
eamest  than  nsually  accompanies  the  words. 

I  tumed  awaj;  but  while  the  chinking  of  the  hammer  was  for  a 
moment  snspended,  I  heard  a  hoarse  laugh  attest  the  gratification  this 
aorlj  being  ezperienced  in  being  once  more  left  alone.  I  soon  re- 
joined  the  carriage,  and  was  not  sorrj,  in  the  rapiditj  of  its  motion, 
to  change  the  current  of  mj  thoughts,  which  had  become  unpleasantly 
connected  with  the  individual  whom  I  had  just  seen.  The  sound  of 
music,  and  the  strains  of  a  well-known  waltz,  as  I  passed  the  first  inn 
after  reaching  Ems,  soon  tumed  them  into  a  different  Channel ;  and 
when  we  stopped  at  the  Hotel  de  Bussie,  I  had  quite  forgotten  the 
alight  incident  which  I  have  just  narrated. 

I  wastoo  late  for  the  table-d'hdte  dinner;  and  as  it  wanted  two'or 
three  hours  to  the  Abendmessen^  or  evening  meal,  I  wandered  forth  tili 
then,  to  make  a  general  reconnoissance  of  the  place.  I  passed  the 
wells,  the  promenade,  crowded  wlth  gaj  invalids,  and  stroUed  on- 
ward  to  the  extremity  of  the  baths,  in  the  direction  of  Nassau,  intend- 
ing,  if  I  saw  anytlung  sufficiently  attractive,  to  try  and  establish 
mjself  quietlj  in  lodgings,  in  preference  to  remaining  in  an  hoteL 
With  this  object  in  yiew,  I  was  Struck  by  the  appearance  of  a  small» 
white  building,  with  greenjcUousies  closelj  shut  to  exclude  the  rajs  of 
the  evening  sun,  and  exhibiting  an  air  of  eaae  and  comfort  which  made 
me  long  to  be  the  tenant.  I  knocked  at  the  door,  but  no  one  answered; 
and  after  two  or  three  repetitions,  I  began  to  fancj  that  the  house 
was  not  inhabited,  or  that  Ihe  owner  was  absent.  It  looked,  however, 
too  fall  of  promise  to  give  it  up  lightly,  and  as  I  knew  every  house  in 
Ems  was  to  be  had  for  money,  I  resolved  to  have  no  hesitation  in 
making  the  inquiry,  to  eifect  wluch  I  tried  the  latch,  and  found  that  it 
yielded.  I  then  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  only  apartment  on  the 
gronnd  floor,  but  obtaining  no  answer,  I  ascended  a  staircase  opposite. 
Arrived  at  the  landing-place,  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  heard  the 
•ound  of  voicea ;  nor  was  I  deceived«  I  knocked — was  desired  to 
enter,  and  when  I  opened  the  door,  was  amused  by  the  sight  which 
greeted  me. 

In  the  oentre  of  a  spacious  room  was  placed  a  small  table,  on  which 
was  an  immense  plate,  füll  of  the  finest  and  ripest  peaches ;  beside 
them  rose,  in  graceful  proportions,  two  long  shanked,  beU-mouthed, 
green  glasses,  the  rims  of  which  were  richly  gilt  with  flowers  in  fes- 
toons ;  and,  to  shew  that  these  glasses  were  not  uselessly  there,  a 
bottle  of  SdüossoJohannisberg,  half  expended,  on  which  was  the  date 
**  1757,"  formed  the  «tue  qua  non  of  the  entertainment.  Seated  at  the 
table^  and  intent  on  doing  justice  to  the  golden  juice  of  the  Rhino  (for 
I  heard  the  glasses  jingle  simultaneously  as  I  entered),  were  installed 
two  personages.  One  was  a  man  of  ordinary  mien,  witi^  little  remark- 
able  in  his  appearance ;  the  other  deserves  a  more  particular 
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I^Hh  any  Englisbina: 
if  secing  tbe  mnn  ^ 

lg,"  replk'd  inj 
as  long  ai  hc  do( 


E»luck,  but  latterlyt 
largcly,  and,  as  1 
o-night  to  break 
!at  inio  exccution.' 
E*3lf5"on  unknov 
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**  No ;  the  means  are  not  here." 

"  When  can  1  have  them  ?" 

"  To*night ;  at  midnight  I  will  be  with  you.** 

**  Were  you  the  devil  himself,  yoa  would  be  welcome !  To-morrow, 
theiiy  I  shall  have  mj  revenge." 

This  oolloquy  passed  so  rapidly,  that,  had  I  not  been  so  unobsenredlj 
near,  it  would  have  been  lost  upon  me.    When  it  was  over,  the  stran* 

ger  suddenlj  disappeared  in  the  crowd,  and  R also  left  the  saloon. 

It  was  my  wish  to  have  spoken  with  him,  for  an  undefinable  feeling  in- 
flnenoed  me,  and  I  followed,  but  he  moved  rapidly  homewards,  and 
had  entered  the  hoose  and  shut  himself  up  in  his  apartment  before  I 
could  overtake  him.  As  I  lingered  in  the  passage,  I  could  phunlj 
bear  his  footsteps,  pacing  the  narrow  limits  of  his  lodging. 

I  did  not  venture  to  intrude,  for  reflection  had  given  me  time  to 
remember  that  I  had  nothing  to  propose  to  him  excepting  fears  for  the 
object  he  seemed  to  have  in  view,  and  these  were  not  likely  to  be  well 
reoeived.  I  mounted,  therefore,  to  my  own  Chamber,  and  sought  by 
reading  to  dispel  the  exdtement  produced  by  the  occurrences  of  ihe 
evening.  My  thoughts,  however,  wandered,  and  I  soon  retreated  to 
my  bedroom,  resolving  to  banish  them  in  sleep!  Who  ever  did  so 
Buooessfully?  I,  at  least,  was  an  instance  to  the  contrary !  The  night 
was  hot,  and  the  jalousies  only  were  closed,  admitting  the  breeze,  aa 
it  faintly  rippled  the  stream  beneath.  My  bedroom,  as  well  as  the 
saloon  which  I  occupied,  was  on  a  level  with  the  garden,  which  rose  a 
natural  terrace  above  the  ground-floor  of  the  honse,  the  ascent  to 
which  was  by  a  flight  of  Steps.  In  vain  I  courted  the  duU  god;  not 
Heniy  of  Lancaster  tumed  oftener  on  his  uneasy  oouch  than  I  on 
mine,  while  the  impassive  features  of  the  Croupiers,  the  changeful 
coontenances  of  the  players,  and  the  varying  incidents  of  the  game 
still  flitted  before  my  mind's  eye,  and  wearied  me  past  expression. 
Perhi^s  these  ideas  were  partly  kept  in  action  by  the  continued  tread 
of  the  Englishman  in  the  basement,  which  I  could  still  distinctly  hear. 
At  lengthy  however,  it  suddenly  ceased,  and  I  heard  the  door  of  his 
room  unlockedy  and  presently  a  foot  ascending  the  Steps  which  led  into 
the  garden.  Of  course  I  was  less  inclined  to  sleep  now  than  ever,  and 
with  a  feverish  degree  of  anticipation  I  raised  myself  in  my  bed,  and 
waited  for  some  further  event,  which  I  feit  assured  coiüd  not  be 
remote.  After  a  few  minutes,  during  which  no  sound  escaped  me,  I 
heard  the  hour  of  midnight  chime  from  the  belfry  of  the  Kur-haus, 
and  though  I  am  positive  that  no  latch  was  lifted  for  admittance,  or 
ascending  Step  heard  to  obtain  access  to  the  garden,  yet  scarcely  had 
the  echo  of  the  last  stroke  on  the  bell  died  away,  when  I  heard  a 
▼oice,  which  I  well  remembered,  accosting  the  Englishman  B 
by  namiBy  and  cUdming  the  merit  due  to  punctuality. 

**  K  yon  are  as  punctual  in  faet^  as  in  appearanee^  you  are  wel« 
oome,"  was  B        's  Observation. 

**  Let  this  be  my  answer,"  replied  the  stranger;  and  I  heard  the 
pecdliar  chink  of  metal,  as  if  a  heavy  bag  was  Struck  or  shaken. 

**  And  on  what  terms  am  I  to  be  supplied  ?"  asked  the  expectant« 
'^What  security  do  you  require  of  one  who  is  unknown  to  you? 
What  interest  do  you  demandi^ 

^  Oh!  a  personal  security  will  answer  my  purpose,  though  you  are 
a  stranger  to  me,--and,  for  interest,  a  per  centage  in  coin  ^  *  ^ — '*" 
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ZENOBIA'S  RETEEAT  ON  THE  EÜPHBATES. 

BY  W.  FRANCIS  ▲IMSWOBTH. 

Plftin  of  Siffin. — Alt*t  feats  of  yaloar.-*  Singnlar  preseiratioa  firom  a  snake.— 
Zenobia's  retreat — Citadel  and  palace. — "nie  Neccopolit. — Bridge  and  Castle. — 
Fall  of  Zenobia. — Arabian  heroines. 

The  great  easterlj  bend  which  the  river  EupHrates  makes  on  quittmg 
the  Palmyrean  solitudes,  to  waah  the  raore  fertüe  tenitories  <^ 
Mygdoniay  canses  a  oonsiderable  interval  of  bairen,  unprodoctiTe 
Goantrj  to  be  left  to  the  south  and  Bouth-westward,  which  ia  bounded 
on  the  one  nde  bj  the  river,  on  the  other  hy  the  andent  cansewa^ 
wfaäch  led  from  Palmyra,  bj  Resapha,  to  Thapaacos.  It  is  fnrther 
limited  to  the  south  hy  a  ränge  of  basaltic  hüls,  which  eztend  across 
the  Sjrian  wildemess,  from  the  Citj  of  Palms,  to  the  great  rirer 
Itsel^  whose  waters  tfaej  hem  in  at  a  point  where  the  tasteftü  Zenobia 
cansed  a  palace  and  citadel  to  be  erected,  bearing  her  own  name,  and 
at  a  distance,  hy  riyer,  of  ninety-one  miles  below  the  spot  chosen  hy 
the  kha]i&  as  their  sammer  letreaL 

This  great  tract  of  conntry,  designated  as  the  **  Palmjrean  soli- 
tndes"  hy  Pliny,  was  called,  in  the  middie  ages,  Campw  BarbaruMty 
as  we  learü  from  Procopius,  who  sajs  that  Sergiopolis  and  Zenolna  were 
aitoated  upon  that  same  barbarian  field  or  piain.  The  first  is  the 
mme  which  Resapha  obtained  in  times  of  earij  Christianity,  from  a 
JaoolHte  monastery  erected  there,  and  dedicated  to  St  Sergios.  It  is 
Boticed  hy  AssemanL  The  seoond  is  the  site  to  which  this  porti(m  of 
the  joumej  immediately  leads  us. 

The  same  plain,  under  the  name  of  Siffin,  derived  some  importance 
from  its  having  been  the  scene  of  those  disastrous  civil  conflicts,  which 
terminated  hy  dividing  Muhammadinism  into  the  two  hostüe  sects  of 
Sunnis  and  Shi'ahs,  now  almost  equivalent  to  westem  and  oriental 
Islamism. 

Long  debarred  from  the  sncoession,  Ali,  son*in-law  of  Muhammad, 
had,  hy  the  death  of  Othman,  and  the  overthrow  of  Ayesha,  left  onlj 
one  enemy  between  himself  and  the  vioe-rojalty  of  the  Prophet  on 
earth.  This  was  Mäawiyah,  the  lientenant  of  Sjria;  and  the  two 
annies,  said  to  have  amounted  to  150,000  Moslems,  waged  a  desultoiT 
war  of  102  dajs,  in  this  spadous  and  bloody  wildemess;  for  bota 
eompetitors  were  unwilling  to  peril  their  cause  hy  hazarding  a  general 
engagement.  Döring  this  long  interval,  ninety  actions  or  skinnishea 
are  recorded  as  having  taken  place,  and  in  all  of  these  Ali  rendered 
lumself  conspicuons  at  once  by  bis  valoor  and  humanity.  He  gener- 
oosly  proposed  to  save  the  blood  of  the  faithful  by  single  combat; 
bat  this  was  dedined  by  the  Syrian;  Ali  was  too  well  known  for  eztra- 
ordinary  feats  of  personal  strengüi  and  skill,  ii^ch,  howeyer,  are 
probably  not  a  little  indebted  for  their  ezistence  to  oriental  hyperboto 
and  exaggerataon,  for  **  death  itself,"  is  related  as  having  "  dwelt  on 
the  point  of  his  spear,  and  perdition  in  the  hilt  of  bis  sword.:"  tho 
hideous  and  gigantic  Kirraib,  who  could  obliterate  with  his  thumb  the 
im|n»s8ion  <oii  a  ^ver  coin,  he  cleft,  at  one  stroke,  from  the  crest  to 
llie  saddlfl-bow,  as  he  did  another  enemy,  with  soch  rapidity  and 
precision,  that  the  ridev  remained  fixed  on  the  saddie,  the  spectator» 
eondading  that  he  had  missed  his  blow,  until  the  motion  of  the  hone 
Hbanw  (he  body  in  halves  upon  the  ground. 
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«nd  leaving  me  the  other  two,  while  we  privatelj  agreed  to  antid- 
pate  anjthuig  that  should  occur  behind  the  other's  back,  by  at  once 
ahooting  the  man  who  should  propose  insmuating  his  jand,  under 
aach  circumstanoes,  into  the  other's  flesh.  By  this  means,  we 
were  enabled  to  make  progress,  and  conyersation  began  to  establish 
itaelf. 

'*  Where  are  joa  going  to?"  said  a  stalwart  Arab  at  mj  left  hand, 
hia  jarfd  dose  to  mj  aide. 

**  Down  the  river," 

**  But  you  will  get  to  the  oonntry  of  the  Adw&ns.'* 

"WeUr 

**  They  will  cut  your  throats,"  said  the  Arab,  doing  the  pantomuna, 
expreedve  of  that  little  Performance  in  all  oonntries. 

^*  No  they  wont-— we  haveguns^"  I  anawered,  also  doing  pantomime 
by  patting  the  locks. 

At  this  momenty  there  rose  out  of  the  low  greenaward  a  gigantic 
hooded  snake.  Engaged,  according  to  pre-arrangement,  in  obaerving  that 
the  colonel  was  not  hurt  from  behind,  and  at  the  aame  time  occupied 
with  the  man's  observations,  I  had  not  obaerred  the  huge  monater  tili 
I  was  npon  him.  He  now  atood  up  in  my  pathway,  reating  upon  hia 
carved  tail,  while  his  horrid  triangulär  head  was  pointed  at  my  breast, 
leady  to  strike.  At  that  very  moment,  he  was  transfixed  by  Üie  Arab 
jarid.  Nothing  eise  could  have  saved  me,  I  had  no  time  to  uae  my 
gun,  and  fall  of  gratitude,  I  tumed  round  to  the  Arab,  and  plaoed  my 
band  upon  his  Shoulder.  The  Badawin  was  not  insensible  to  the  feel- 
ings  which  then  filled  my  bosom:  he  dropped  his  weapon  with  a  smile 
of  half  pride,  half  good-will,  and  from  that  time  to  the  end  of  our  walk, 
we  continued  good  friends,  all  further  distrust  being  from  that  moment 
laid  aside. 

This  great  dezterity  in  the  use  of  the  jarfd,  and  whidi  alone  pre- 
vented  my  being  added  to  the  number  of  those  entombed  on  that  fatal 
pbun,  bas  been  doubted  by  some.  Dr.  Boss,  of  the  Baghdad  Besi- 
dency,  relates  that  when  travelling  with  Nijirib,  the  brother  of  the 
Sheikh  of  the  Shammar  Arabs,  a  snake  having  started,  the  Arab  drove 
bis  spear  right  through  its  head.  Some  Arabs  present  called  out, 
^  Bravo!"  Boss  said  it  was  an  aeddent;  Nyirib  threw  it  down,  and 
Said,  **  where  will  you  have  me  pierce  it  this  time?"  Boss  said,  *^  In  the 
taiL"  The  reptile  was  wriggling  about,  yet  he  made  a  rush  at  it,  and  in 
an  instant  it  was  whirling  in  the  air,  on  the  point  of  the  spear,  the 
weapon  having  passed  within  an  inch  of  the  point  of  the  tail. 

Qn  quitting  the  encampment  of  the  Afadil  Arabs,  the  steamers  entered 
upon  districts  of  tamarisk  and  jungle,  whidi  constitute  the  outskirts 
of  the  so  caUed  forest  of  Aran.  We  were  recdved,  on  sweeping  past 
into  the  oover,  by  a  shot  from  the  Arabs,  but  fired  at  too  great  a  distance 
to  do  any  injury,  and  we  were  making  too  rapid  way  to  have  time  to 
retum  ^e  compliment..  As  we  advanced  into  the  forest,  the  mulberry 
tree  beeame  frequent,  the  other  wood  oonsisted  of  the  poplar  previously 
described,  which  sddom  attained  a  height  of  above  twenty-five  feet, 
and  a  diameter  of  upwards  of  eighteen  inches.  Uke  all  the  Amentace», 
the  wood  was  soft,  and  of  inferior  quality,  and  of  little  use  in  heating 
the  bmlers.  The  tamarix,  which  was  still  more  abundant,  was  a  harder 
and  better  wood.  It  now  attained  a  thickness  of  from  etght  to  ten 
inebes,  and  grew  upwards  of  twenty  feet  high,  but  as  it  preserved  ita 
ähroM^  character,  and  was  intermingled  with  much  small  woo^  "*~ — 
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^^  in  a  duakj  brown  expanae  of  deaert    It  was  a 
r  Augustan  poet»  to  make  the  father-stream, 
«laiighter,  lo: 

-  ve  her  grass ;  the  gross  she  took, 

'  i  his  palms. 

<itri<s,  the  dependenoe  here  expreMed  is  seen  ia 

f  iici.  row  borders  are  alone refreshed  bj  a  richgreen- 

'  uM>trated  by  a  great  river  flowing  through  a  bound- 

•  T  i'inbraceö  not  onljthe  lonelj  oow,  but  the  families  of 

'oricd  bj the  same  neoessities to oongregate in occasional 

1)11  the  borders  of  the  same  never-fading,  ever-enduringi 

z  Irame-work. 

;.  >teamers  breaking,  for  the  first  time»  the  silent  monotonj 

i*'  of  waters»  often  fnghtened  the  wild  boarsfrom  this  scanty 

::i<l  sometimes  so  terrified  the  poor  creatures,  that  not  knowing 

.1  o>  (lo,  they  cantered  along  with  the  vessels.   On  one  oocasion,  an 

>vv,  tolle wed  bj  its  litter  of  young  pigs,  kept  paoe  with  us  for 

'i;>uanld  of  an  hour,  tili  one  young  one  after  anoäier  dropping  with 

.::uue,  the  stupid  old  lady  was  obliged  to  give  up,  to  find  that  it  had 

hi^i'u  pursuing  a  most  useless  and  uncalled  for  flight.    The  night  of  the 

i  oih  was  passed  near  another  Arab  encampmenty  called  that  of  Abu 

Sayid,  or  the  holy  father. 

The  nezt  day,  the  hills  of  Bushir  came  in  sight.  They  were  neither 
lofty  nor  striking  in  their  form,  nor  covered  with  wood»  yet  it  is  diffi- 
cult  to  imagine  what  relief  tliey  afforded  to  the  eye,  wearied  with  the 
monotony  of  soenery  and  similarity  of  objects  doring  the  past  three  days' 
navigation.  Between  K4kkii  and  the  hiUs  themselvesy  a  distance  of 
ninety  miles  by  the  river,  I  had  counted  twelve  marshy  ^tricts,  chiefly 
about  Abu  Sayid,  eight  spots  in  which  the  dwarf  aromatic  plants  o£ 
the  deaert  came  down  to  the  river  banks,  four  districts  of  low  jungle» 
two  Sandy  points,  four  groves  of  poplar,  five  tracts  of  greensward  or 
pasture  lan^  with  villages,  and  twelve  cultivated  spots;  idl  the  rest  was 
covered  with  the  etemal  tamarix. 

Thia  great  tract  of  oountry  doea  not,  however,  appear  to  have  been 
ao  destitute  of  population  in  olden  times  as  it  is  at  present.  There 
appear  to  have  been  several  sites  which  are  noticed  by  antiquity  in 
these  wild  reabns,  which,  however,  from  the  ungrateful  character  of  the 
aotl,  never  l^>pear  to  have  attained  either  conunercial  or  historical  im- 
portance.  Ptolemy  notices  Alamata,  as  a  Falmyrean  town  on  Eu- 
pbratea,  ailer  Sura,  the  site  of  which  last  we  recovered;  but  Alamata 
and  Alalis,  alio  on  Euphrates,  were  not  reoognised:  indeed,  excepting 
Paimyra  itself,  Zenobia,  the  queen's  favourite  retreat,  Beaapha,  and 
ChoUe,  the  ten  other  towns  belonging  to  that  power,  which  was,  at  a 
▼eiy  critical  period,  able  to  keep  the  Romans  in  check  on  one  side,  and 
the  then  eqnally  powerful  Persians  on  the  other,  are  either  nnknown 
ar  kMt.  The  Al^candrian  geographer  has  also,  on  the  other,  or  Meso» 
polamian  aide,  between  Kikephorium  and  the  Khaboraa,  Maguda,  which 
mi^  (ooly  for  want  of  another  site)  correspond  to  the  Castle  on  the 
M^opotamian  side  of  the  Bushir  hiUs.  Isidorua  of  Charax  has  in  the 
aame  diatrict  Thillada-mirrhada,  which  he  deacribea  as  a  royal  man«» 
aioo,  andy  below  that,  Basileia,  another  regal  abode,  with  a  temple  of 
Diana,  (Anihid,)  erected  by  IHurius,  and  a  canal  referred  to  tf^ 
^  Sfjmramis.    Idrisi  notices^  in  the  same  country»  Müh 
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two  to  four  BtorieSy  and,  in  tbe  case  of  that  of  Jamblichus,  five  storied 
highy  tho0e  of  Zenobia  are  uniforinlj  tliree,  not  like  that  of  Manains, 
lessening  by  each  courae  of  stone,  but  the  lower  and  middle  stories  pre- 
aenting  the  nsual  sepulchral  apartments,  with  recesses  and  shelves  for 
mammiesy  while  the  upper  served  as  a  place  of  defence,  and  tenninated 
either  with  a  flat  or  a  pjramidal  roof,  surrounded  by  battlements. 

On  the  door  of  one  of  the  entrances,  I  distinguishedy  with  difficultj, 
the  firagment  of  an  in<cription-^ 

Im  AM.    KO.    A«üfMA 

And  since  the  time  I  am  now'  writing  about,  at  a  subeequent  visit 
made  to  the  same  citj,  Captain  Ljnch  opened  one  of  the  tombs,  in  which 
he  found  a  female  mununy  whose  face  was  covered  with  a  thin  mask  of 
the  fineät  gold,  shewing  to  what  a  luxoriouB  extent  the  Egjptian  System 
of  sepulture  was  carried  by  the  rieh  Pabnyrenes. 

A  little  below  the  walls,  and  on  tlie  opposite,  or  \eh  bank  of  the 
river,  were  the  remains  of  an  embankment,  partly  arched  with  bricks 
fifteen  or  sixteen  inches  Square,  but  chiefly  of  solid  stone,  along  which 
the  Southern  extremity  of  a  zeugma,  or  ''  bridge  of  boats,"  was 
probably  made  to  float  up  and  down  the  river. 

Beyond*this»  was  the  ruined  Castle  before  alluded  to,  which  pre- 
aented  to  our  ezamination  a  rather  incongruous  heap  of  towers  and 
▼anlted  apartments,  chiefly  bnilt  of  limestone,  in  part,  apparently,  of 
Sasanian  architecture,  and  repaired  by  the  Saracens;  thus  leading  to 
the  belief,  that  it  was  oocupied  by  the  Persians,  in  Opposition  to  tlie 
atrong  citadel  on  the  opposite  bank,  and  in  the  same  relationship  to  it 
that  Ctesiphon  was  to  Seleucia. 

The  podtion  of  the  ruined  dty  of  Zenobia,  the  natural  advantages 
of  its  Site,  the  charms  of  its  Situation,  and  tibe  name  which  it  bears, 
would  all  conduce  to  the  belief  that  it  was  a  favourite  retreat  of  a 
princess,  equally  distinguished  for  eztraordinary  intellect  and  beauty 
and  for  strength  of  character;  an  Asiatic  princess,  possessed  at  once 
of  Gredan  refinement  and  Boman  hardihood. 

Justice  has  very  seldom  been  done  to  the  true  position  which  the 
kingdom  of  Palmyra  held  between  Persian  power  and  Roman 
ambition;  nor  has  the  ingratitude  and  unsparing  fierceness  of  the 
latter,  in  sweeping  such  splendour  and  civiUzation  from  the  face  of 
the  earth,  been  hitherto  placed  in  its  true  light.  The  historians  of  the 
day  were  Romans;  ezcepting  the  iUustrious  Longinus,  the  "  City  of 
"FaLnuT  had  no  lettered  representative.  Almost  everything  that  is 
Said  of  the  manners  of  Odenathus  and  Zenobia  is  taken  from  their 
lives  in  the  **  Augnstan  History,"  by  Trebellius  PoUio. 

Founded  in  tlie  wildemess  by  Solomon,  (l  Kings  ix.  18,)  the  name 
of  Tadmor,  or  Palmyra,  by  iu  signiflcation  in  the  Syriac,  as  well  aa 
in  the  Latin  langwage,  denoted  the  multitude  of  palm-trees  which 
jdibrded  shade  and  verdure  to  that  temperate  spot  which  stood  like 
an  Island  in  the  midst  of  a  sandy  ocean.  ^tuated  at  a  cönTenient 
distanee  between  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Mediterranean,  this  city 
grpr  in  opulenoe  and  power,  and  became  the  centre  of  the  Indian 
and  Persian  commerce,  in  its  exchanges  with  that  of  Syria  and 
Palestine«  It  continued  aa  a  republic  tili  the  Tictories  of  Tnyan 
Ixrooght  the  territory  within  the  limits  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Döring  the  long  intenral,  however,  between  Tngan  and  ^^  * 
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<m  tiie  one  liand  to  Bithynia,  we  have  Zosimus'  testimony,  that  thü 
heroine  of  the  desert  also  added  the  fertile  and  populous  kingdom  of 
Egjpt  to  the  inlieritaiice  of  her  ancestors. 

But  her  time  was  soon  to  come.  The  warlike  Aurelian,  on  suc- 
oeeding  to  the  purple,  had  ondertaken  the  laborious  task  of  reuniting 
the  dismembered  parts  of  the  empire.  The  sabmission  of  Ancjra, 
and  the  betrajal  of  T^ana,  ensured  the  recovery  of  Lesser  Asia.  It 
has  been  oar  good  fortune,  in  a  previous  paper,  to  tbrow  some 
additional  Ught  upon  the  site  of,  and  the  circumstances  attending, 
the  battle  of  Imma,  fatal  to  the  power  of  the  Falmyrenes. 

After  a  forther  trifling  resistance  at  Emesa,  Aurelian  invested  the 
walls  of  the  City  of  Palma>  but  bis  terms  of  capitulation  were  indig- 
9antly  refused.  The  emperor  himself  was  astounded  by  the  resistance 
presented,  and  the  difficulties  of  the  siege;  but  the  perseverance  of 
the  Pannonian  soldier  triumphed  over  every  obstacle.  Zenobia  was 
obliged  to  fly;  and,  mounted  upon  the  fleetest  of  her  dromedaries,  she 
had  reached  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  when  she  was  overtaken  by 
Aurelian's  light  horse,  seised,  and  brought  back  a  captive  to  the  feet 
-of  the  emperor. 

Although  history  has  not  preserved  the  details  of  a  combat,  or  a 
capitulation,  carried  on  at  so  remote  a  spot,  still  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  from  the  circumstance  that  as  this  was  the  Zeugma,  or  pass 
of  Euphrates,  from  the  Palmyrene  into  the  Persian  territories,  and 
whither  the  queen  was  said  to  be  taking  refuge  ;  that  it  was  at  the 
city  bearing  her  own  name,  that  the  iUustrious  Zenobia  was  made  a 
Roman  captive. 

**  Modern  Europe,"  says  Gibbon,  *'  has  produced  several  iUus- 
trious women,  who  have  sustained  with  glory  the  weight  of  empire  ; 
nor  is  onr  own  age  (nor  this  either)  destitute  of  such  distinguished 
characters.  But  if  we  except  the  doubtful  achievements  of  Semiramisy 
Zenobia  is  perhaps  tlie  only  female  whose  superior  genius  broke 
throogh  the  servile  indolence  imposed  on  her  sex  by  the  climate  and 
mannera  of  Asia.** 

This  Statement  is  wanting  in  the  usual  leamed  comprehensiveness 
of  its  anthor.  Not  to  mention  the  renowned  Balkis,  Queen  of  Sheba, 
nndoabtedly  an  Arabian  princess,  although  dairoed  by  the  Abys- 
«nians,  a  Sabeean  princess  headed  the  predatory  band  that  despoiled 
Job  of  his  patrimony.  The  province  of  Yimama  is  said  to  have  been 
so  called,  ^m  a  queen  of  that  name.  Ecdesiastical  historians  re- 
peatedly  mention  Muaviyah  as  among  the  female  rulers  of  the  Arabs. 
But  the  most  analogous  case  to  that  of  Zenobia,  is  presented  to  us  in 
the  history  of  the  Princess  Zabba,  who  ruled  at  AI  Iladhr,  a  fortified 
city,  as  centricaUy  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  Mesopotamian  desert 
as  Palmyra  was  in  the  Syrian  ;  and  which,  unlike  the  City  of  Palms, 
saccessfolly  resisted  the  arms  of  Trajan  and  of  Severus.  Zabba  had, 
however,  dishonoured  her  rule  by  causing  Judaimah,  the  second  of 
the  kings  of  Hira,  who  had  been  entrapped  by  her,  to  be  bled  to 
death. 

Thia  crime  was  avenged  by  his  successor,  Amru  L,  who  capturcd 
the  city  by  the  old  stratagem  of  a  mercantile  cargo  of  soldiers,  and  the 
Mesopotamian  princess  feil  by  swallowing  a  dcadly  poison,  wliich 
she  kept  endosed  in  a  ring. 

If  tiie  exisüng  ruins  at  AI  Hadhr,  which  have  been 
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Edmund  Dant&s,  first  mate  of  the  ship  Pharaon,  belonging  to  the 
port  of  Marseilles,  an  experienced  sailor  although  a  joung  man,  was, 
hy  the  sudden  illness  and  death  of  the  captain,  called  to  the  Charge  of 
the  ship  and  its  valuable  cargo,  when  bound  from  the  Levant  to  Mar- 
seiUes.  At  the  moment  of  his  decease,  the  captain,  formerlj  an  officer 
in  the  French  navj,  had  oonsigned  to  his  Charge  a  packet,  with  a  last 
request,  tliat  he  would  call  at  the  Isle  of  Elba»  where,  at  that  time,  the 
ex-Emperor  of  the  French  was  detained,  and  deliver  it  to  the  Grand 
Marshai  Bertrand. 

Edmund  obeyed  the  djing  injonctions  of  his  friend,  delivered  his 
Charge,  and  was  in  retum  entrusted  with  sealed  despatches,  which  he 
was  especiallj  instructed  to  deliver  in  Paris  himself.  Bringing  the 
ship  and  its  cargo  safe  into  the  harbour  of  Marseilles,  Dantes  was 
assared  hj  the  owners  of  succeeding  to  the  now  vacated  Situation  of 
Commander  of  the  ship;  but  an  agent,  Danglars  bj  name,  who  had 
watched  the  joung  man's  success  and  rapid  promotion  with  deep 
jealousj,  resolved  to  thwart  his  prospects  hy  betrajing  him  to  the 
police,  and  denouncing  him  to  the  public  prosecutor — the  representative 
in  France  of  a  principle,  happilj  unknown  in  this  countrj,  where  the 
accused  has  all  the  benefit  of  being  considered  innocent  tili  proved 
guilty — as  bearer  of  a  letter  from  the  Island  of  Elba  to  the  Buonapartist 
Committee  of  Paris. 

M.  de  Yillefort,  who  rejoioed  in  the  dignitj  of  Procureur  du  Roi 
for  the  ancient  city  of  Marseilles,  was  a  joung  man  of  somewhat  doubt- 
/ul  lojaltj.  His  father,  residing  at  Paris,  was  more  than  suspected  of 
Stern  Buonapartist  sentiments.  The  son,  however,  did  not  believe  in 
the  possible  revival  of  Napoleon's  fallen  fortunes,  and  he  was  anxious 
Co  place  his  lojaitj  beyond  doubt,  hy  a  marriage  with  one  of  the  old 
aristocratic  and  monarchj-loving  families  of  Marseilles,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  testify  it  by  a  marked  severitj  of  conduct  towards  all  who 
.were  supposed  to  be  favourablj  dbposed  towards  the  ex-Emperor. 

But  when  the  innocent  Edmund  Dantes,  who  was  ignorant  of  the 
nature  of  the  despatches  which  he  had  taken  charge  of,  was  arrested, 
and  the  despatches  seized;  and  he  found  that  they  were  directed  to  his 
own  father,  and  contained  the  announcement  of  the  intended  disem* 
barkment  of  Napoleon,  he  at  once  saw  that  his  place,  and,  indeed,  his 
Tery  safety,  was  compromised  in  the  event.  Calling  the  prisoner 
before  him  in  private,  he  inquired,  with  extreme  personal  apprehen- 
sion,  if  Edmund  knew  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  the  despatches 
were  addressed. 

"  In  Order  to  give  it  to  himself,  sir,"  answered  the  young  man,  **  it 
was  necessary  that  I  should  know  the  name." 

«  And  have  you  shewn  the  superscription  to  no  one,"  said  Villeforty 
reading  it  for  the  fourth  time,  becoming  each  time  paler  and  more 
confnsed. 

**  To  no  one,  sir,  upon  my  honour." 

"  And  you  say  that  you  do  not  know  what  this  letter  contains?"  again 
observed  De  Yillefort. 

**  Upon  my  honour,  I  repeat  it  to  you,  I  am  ignorant  of  its  contents.** 

'<  Oh,  if  he  knows,"  said  ViUefort  to  himself,  .'<  what  is  addressed  to 
my  father,  I  am  lost  for  ever!  But  do  not  let  me  hesittitA^  ihmm  u 
oily  one  tbing  to  be  done." 
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bis  goide  almost  mechanically,  and  he  conducted  him  into  a  half-sub* 
teiraneoas  room,  the  walla  of  which,  naked  and  damp,  seemed  as  if 
impregnaied  with  the  vaponr  of  tears.  Pointing  to  some  straw  in  the 
comer,  a  jug  with  water,  and  a  piece  of  bread,  the  jailer  told  Edmund 
tiiat  this  was  his  room  tili  the  moming ;  and  taking  awaj  the  light, 
which  had  disclosed  the  wall  dripping  with  moistur^  he  lef^  the 
prisoner  alone  and  in  darkness,  as  dumb  and  as  gloomj  as  the  vaulted 
arches,  whose  icj  coldness  appeared  to  weigh  down  upon  his  burning 
brow. 

In  the  morning,  when  the  jailer  came  to  announee  that  he  was  to 
remain  in  the  same  room,  he  found  Edmund  in  the  identical  spot  in 
which  he  had  left  him  the  night  before.  A  band  of  iron  seemed  to 
have  held  him  there ;  he  had  neither  moved  nor  slept.  But  the  arrival 
of  the  jailer  broke  the  spell»  a  flood  of  tears  came  to  his  relief,  and  his 
breast  i^peared  in  the  struggle  to  be  nigh  bursting.  Throwing  him-» 
seif  on  the  ground,  he  prajed  long  and  earnesüj,  as  he  asked  himself 
again  and  again,  what  crime  had  he,  still  so  young,  committed  to  de* 
aerve  socruel  a  punishment.  Then  he  tumed  round  his  prison,  as  a 
wild  beast  shut  up  in  a  cage  of  iron  is  in  the  habit  of  doing. 

At  the  repeated  visits  of  the  jailer,  he  had  but  one  demand,  which 
was  to  See  the  govemor  of  the  castle.  This  he  was  told,  at  first,  was 
against  the  mies ;  but  when  he  continued  to  urge  it  he  was  laughed  at, 
and  then  no  longer  noticed.  He  then  thought  to  bribe  the  jailer,  but 
the  man  of  locks  and  keys  was  not  to  be  bought.  In  his  anger,  he  at 
length  had  recourse  to  threats,  and  the  same  daj  he  was  removed  to  a 
still  darker,  damper,  and  more  foul  dungeon  beneath. 

The  ever  memorable  hundred  days  had  gone  by.  Louis  the  Eigh- 
teenth  had  fled  before  Napdeon  on  his  return  from  Elba.  The  tri- 
iimphant  progress  of  the  emperor  had  itself  terminated  in  the 
catastrc^he  of  Waterloo^  and  Edmund  Dantes  was  still  buried  in  his 
aabterranean  tomb.  About  a  year  after  the  Restoration,  a  visit  was 
made  by  the  InspectCMr-G^ieral  of  Prisons,  a  M.  de  Boville. 

Aecustomed  to  listen  to  the  spider  weaving  its  web,  and  marking 
time  by  the  periodical  fall  of  the  drop  of  water,  which  took  an  hour  to 
accnmulate  on  the  roof  of  his  dungeon,  the  prisoner  was  sensible  to 
an  unaccttstomed  movement  in  the  Castle.  The  tum  came  when  the 
massive  bolts  of  his  dungeon  were  also  withdrawn.  Edmund  was 
crouched  in  a  coraer ;  but  when  he  peroeived  a  person  accompanied  by 
two  soldiers  and  jailers,  and  to  whom  the  governor  spoke  with  his  hat 
in  his  band,  he  thought  the  opportunity  had  presensed  itself  of  address- 
ing  some  one  in  authority,  and  he  threw  himself  forward,  his  hands 
joined  in  a  supplicating  attitude.  The  soldiers  crossed  their  bayonets, 
to  prevent  a  nearer  approach.  Edmund  had  been  represented  as  a 
madman,  capable  of  everything. 

Sensible  of  this  fact,  the  prisoner  humbled  himself  to  the  utmost ; 
he  prayed  that  an  inquiry  might  be  instituted  into  the  cause  of  his  im« 
prisonment,  and  that  he  might  be  subjected  to  some  kind  of  trial. 
%L  de  BoTÜle  at  fIrst  conduded  that  his  madness  was  taking  a  devo- 
tional  tum,  so  eamestly,  so  piously  did  the  broken-spirited  prisoner 
«tter  his  entreaties ;  but  he,  at  length,  became  touched  by  his  expres- 
«ions,  and  promised  to  examine  the  record  of  his  committaL  The 
hope,  however,  given  birth  to  by  the  arrival  of  M.  de  Boville,  was  des- 
tined  to  remain  shut  up  in  the  dungeon  with  Edmund. 

The  inqteetor,  after  visiting  an  Italian  abb6  of  the  nr 
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with  borror«  He  called  down  puniBhment  upon  his  enendeSy  and 
threw  himself  against  his  priaon  walls ;  but  even  his  hardj  nature  ex* 
hausted  itself  in  these  yain  excesses,  and  he  began  to  think  that  peaoe 
was  to  be  found  in  death.  From  that  moment  no  other  thought  occn- 
pied  bis  mind.  It  was  a  terrible  thought,  which,  once  in  possession  of 
a  broken  heart,  dings  to  it  with  a  stränge  pertinacity.  It  gave  no 
bope ;  on  the  contrary»  a  future  to  be  dreaded ;  but  still  there  was  an 
indefinite  idea  of  insensibilitj  or  chaos.  This  was  a  relief  to  bis 
actual  condition.  From  the  time  that  he  began  to  think  of  death,  he 
became  more  composed,  grew  contented  with  his  hard  bread  and  his 
bed — QtLjf  ahnost  smiled.  There  onlj  remained  to  choose  the  mode  of 
deathy  and  in  his  present  resigned  State  of  mind  he  determined  upon 
Starration»  as  most  in  consonance  with  his  feelings. 

The  execution  of  this  resolution  did  not,  at  first,  cost  him  a  pang. 
Twice  a  daj,  when  his  provisions  were  brought  to  him,  he  threw  them 
gailj  through  the  little  barred  aperture,  wlüch  alone  allowed  him  to 
perceive  the  heavens.  Bat  gradually  he  did  it  with  more  refiection,  and 
then  with  regret.  The  instinct  of  life  still  manifested  itself  within 
him;  true,  he  had  nothing  to  live  for,  but  he  was  even  now  onlj 
twenty-five  or  twenty-six  years  of  age,  he  might  still  live  fifty.  How 
many  changes  might  occur  in  that  time  I  What  events  might  not  hi4>pen 
to  open  the  gates,  or  throw  down  the  walls  of  the  dread  Castle  of  If  I 
He  had,  however,  made  an  oath  to  starre  himself,  and  he  kept  by  it ; 
the  food  which  appeared  repulsive  before,  was  now  tempting  to  the 
aenses  sharpened  by  hunger.  But  he  resisted  the  temptation,  and 
became  weaker  and  weaker,  tili  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  eould 
rise  from  his  couch  to  throw  the  food  from  the  dungeon. 

The  gnawing  pains  in  his  stomach  had  diminished  in  intensity,  the 
torments  of  thirst  had  ceased  to  be  so  severe ;  a  vague  feeling  of  un- 
oonsdousness  was  creeping  upon  him,  and  when  he  dosed  his  eyes,  he 
saw  sparkling  lights,  Üke  the  flames  that  play  upon  swampy  plaoes.  It 
was  the  dawning  of  that  unknown  oountry,  to  which  death  con- 
ducts  OS. 

On  a  sodden,  one  night,  about  nine  o'dock,  he  heard  a  muffled  sound 
Coming  from  the  wall  against  which  he  was  lying.  So  many  repulsive 
creatnres  found  their  way  at  night  into  these  dark  dungeons,  that  he 
did  not  at  first  attach  importance  to  it ;  but  it  oontinued  more  loudly—» 
more  distinctly.  He  listened  attentively,  and  thought  he  coold  hear 
a  scraping  like  that  of  some  great  tooth  or  daw,  or  the  steady  action  of 
an  Instrument  upon  the  stones.  This  noise  came  at  a  moment  when 
all  sounds  were  about  to  oease  for  ever,  and  aroused  him  once  more  to 
that  hope  which  scarcdy  ever  totally  leaves  a  prisoner's  mind.  It  ap- 
peared as  if  God,  taking  pity  on  him,  had  sent  these  sounds  to  bid  him 
stop  at  the  borders  of  that  tomb,  over  which  his  feet  alvaady  trembled« 

The  noise  continued  about  three  hours,  and  then  Edmund  heard, 
as  it  were,  something  falling,  and  the  sounds  oeased.  That  evening, 
when  the  jailer  brought  bis  usual  repast,  Edmund,  who  had  not 
spoken  to  him  since  bis  resolution  to  destroy  himself  had  been  taken, 
attempted  some  few  words  of  conversation,  for  fear  he  might  suspect 
anything.  Ue  had  become  cautious,  even  of  a  yet  oncertain  sound : 
a  prisoner  holds  by  so  faint  a  ground  for  hope*  He  even  partook 
charily  of  food.    Edmund  no  longer  wished  to  die. 

His  powers  of  reasoning.  now  gradually  retumed,  and  he  resolred 
upon  knocking  at  the  wall  where  the  work  was  going  oui  f 
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be  left  to  jrou,  and  jour  sonp  ponred  into  it;  and  then  it  is  to  be 
hoped  yoa  will  not  break  your  crockery." 

Edmund  raised  bis  ejes  towards  Heaven.  The  poesession  of  thia 
little  bit  of  iron  filled  him  with  more  gratitude»  than  had,  in  bis  past 
life,  tbe  greatest  happiness  whicb  had  befallen  him.  The  onlj  thing 
that  gave  him  uneasiness  was,  that,  since  he  had  b^un  to  vratky  his 
aeighbour  had  oeased.  He,  howerer,  continaed,  and  in  one  day, 
with  the  aiaiatance  of  so  powerfol  an  instrument,  he  soooeeded  in 
dragging  out  ten  handfuls  of  fragments.  At  night  he  again  set  to> 
work,  but  he  now  found  that  a  beam  of  wood  obstruoted  the  way. 
It  would  be  neoessary  to  excavate  either  above  or  below  this,  and  he 
had  not  anticipated  this  difficui^. 

*^  Oh  my  Godr  he  ezelaimed.  **  I  had  prayed  so  mnch,  I  had 
hoped  that  you  had  listened  to  mel  My  Lord! — ^pity  me— do  not  let 
me  die  in  despairr 

**  Who  speaks  of  God  and  of  despair  at  the  same  time?^  said  a  voice» 
which  appeared  to  come  from  below  ground. 

Edmund  feit  bis  hair  rising  upon  bis  heady  and  he  reooiled  upon  bis 


<«  Ahr  mnrmnred  he,  **  I  hear  a  man  speakingT 

It  was  now  four  or  five  years  that  Edmund  had  only  heard  his 
«peak,  and  to  a  prisoner,  a  jailer  is  not  a  man,  he  is  only  a 
liTing  door  added  to  the  oaken  one— a  bar  of  flesh,  in  addition  U> 
tfaose  of  iron. 

''In  the  name  of  Grod!"  exclaimed  Edmnnd,  ''you,  who  bare 
spoken,  speak  againi    Who  are  you  ?" 

"  Who  are  you,  yourself  ?^  adced  the  sepulchral  voice. 

"  An  unfortunate  priscmer,'*  answered  Edmund. 

To  further  questions,  equally  hastily  put,  and  as  immediately  an-> 
swered,  Edmund,  in  retum,  related  his  brief  history.  These  prelimi- 
nartes  OTer,  the  Toioe  inquired  at  what  height  the  excavation  was, 
which  Edmund  had  made.  He  was  answered,  at  the  level  of  the 
groand,  and  behind  his  bed. 

And  what  does  your  dungeon  open  upon  ?" 
Upon  a  corridar." 

"Alas!"  murmured  the  Toice,  "I  have  deoeived  myself.  The 
imperfeetioa  of  the  tenth  of  an  inch  in  my  plana,  has  led  me  into  an 
error  of  at  least  fifteen  feet.  I  took  the  wall  which  you  bare  beea 
«Kcavating,  for  that  of  the  dtadel." 

"  But  ihexi  you  come  to  the  sea." 

"  That  is  what  I  wished." 

"  And  if  you  had  sueceeded  ?^ 

"  I  should  hare  thrown  myself  into  it,  and  trusted  in  Grod  to  have 
given  me  strength  to  swim  to  a  place  of  safety;  but  doae  up  the  hole 
with  precaution,  and  wait  tili  you  hear  from  me  again." 

Edmund  was  so  delighted  with  the  new  event  which  had  come  to> 
pass,  that  he  searcelyknew  how  to  contain  himself.  He  walked  about 
the  dungeon  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight,  and  determined,  in  his  extreme 
aaziety,  at  the  new  hopes  awakened  in  him,  that,  should  the  jailer 
sospect  what  was  going  on,  he  would  destroy  him  with  the  instru* 
aent  of  his  labours. 

The  ensuing  moming,  he  had  just  removed  his  bed  from  tbe  walV 
when  he  heard  a  signal.     He  threw  himself  upon  his  kneea. 

"  Is  it  yoor  he  ezdaimed.    "lamhere." 
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We  must  resign  ouraelves,"  continued  the  old  man,  "  to  the  will  of  Grod.** 
And  £dmund  looked,  with  wonder  mingled  with  admiration,  at  the 
philosophj  \rhich  thus  supported  him,  when  a  hope  so  long  entertained 
was  dcstroyed.     The  old  man  now  related  his  historj  to  Edmund. 

"  I  am,''  he  said,  "  the  Abbe  Faria,  and  have  been  a  prisoner  in  the 
Castle  of  Jff  since  181 1,  having  alreadj  undergone  three  jears  of  im- 
prisonment  in  Fiedmont." 

"  And  wherefore  did  they  imprison  you?" 

**  Because  I  dreamt,  in  1807,  the  project  which  Napoleon  wished  to 
realize  in  1811 ;  because,  like  Maclüavel,  I  wished  to  unite  all  the  little 
principalities  which  make  of  Italy  a  nest  of  petty  tyrants,  under  one 
aünong  and  just  band.  I  thought  to  find  a  Csesar  Borgia,  in  a  crowned 
i^bt,  who  only  pretended  to  understand  me,  that  he  might  the  more 
effectively  betray  me."  And  the  old  man's  head  was  borne  down  with 
painful  reminiscences. 

**  Are  you  not,"  said  Edmund,  *^  the  priest  who  !s  considered  to  be— 

inr 

**  Who  is  considered  to  be  mad,  you  mean  to  say?" 

**  I  did  not  like  saying  it,"  replied  Edmund,  smiling. 

**  Yes,  yes,"  replieil  Faria;  ''  it  is  1  who  pass  as  a  fool  with  the  hosts 
of  this  prison;  and  would  be  used  to  divert  children,  if  there  were  little 
cbüdren  in  the  abode  of  grief,  without  hope." 

**  Do  you,  then,  give  ap  altogether  the  hope  of  evasion?"  inquired 
Edmund. 

*^I  oonsider  flight  as  impossible,"  replied  the  Abbe.  '^Consider 
what  I  have  gone  through.  I  was  four  years  making  the  tools  you 
Itave  Seen,  and  for  two  years  I  have  been  scratching  away  at  stones 
often  as  hard  as  granite.  I  have  been  happy  when  in  the  evening  I 
have  obtained  a  Square  inch  of  fragments.  Then,  to  hide  the  rubbish 
that  I  removed,  I  was  obligcd  to  pierce  into  the  vault  of  a  staircase, 
and  I  buried  the  fragments  in  the  hollow  beneath,  tili  it  is  so  füll,  that 
there  is  not  now  room  for  a  handful  of  dust" 

But  Edmund  had  as  yet  never  thought  of  liberty,  and  he  could  not 
give  up  at  once  the  new  hopes  which  had  been  awakcned  in  him.  Ile 
was  rejoiced  by  the  mere  fact  of  having  a  companion,  and  when  he 
thought  that  that  old  man  had  excavated  fifty  feet  of  hard  wall,  had 
apent  threc  years  in  that  Titanic  labour,  and  that  only  to  arrive,  had 
he  succeeded,  at  a  precipice,  from  whence  he  might  have  to  throw  him- 
aelf  fifty,  sixty,  perchance  a  hundred  feet,  downwards  into  the  sca,  with 
the  Chance,  if  he  escaped  the  halb  of  the  scntinels,  of  falling  upon  a 
rock,  or,  even  if  he  gained  the  waters,  to  have  miles  to  swim  for  hi» 
aafety;  reflection  told  him  that  he,  a  young  man,  ought  to  undergo 
twice  as  much  for  the  same  objects.  Tho  exaniple  of  an  old  man 
holding  to  life  and  liberty  with  so  mach  energy,  filled  him  with 
desperate  reflections. 

'*  I  have  found  what  you  seek,"  said  he  to  Faria. 

**  You,"  said  he,  raising  his  head—"  what  have  you  found?" 

**  The  passage  which  you  have  excavated  to  come  from  your  dungeon 
to  this,  foUows  the  same  direction  as  the  extemal  gaUery^loes  it  not?" 

«  Yes." 

**  Well,  then,  let  us  pierce  a  road  from  the  centre  of  the  passage,  at 
ligbt  angles  to  it;  we  shall  gain  the  extemal  gallcry;  we  will  küljhe 
aentinel,  and  escape." 

A  mcNuent,"  said  the  abbe.    **  In  delivering  myself,  I  se 
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THIB  PANJ-ABy    LAHOBE,    AMD  KA8HMIB. 

Ts  India,  an  intellectual,  bold,  and  determined  character  haa  leaa  diffi« 
«ulty  than  in  any  other  oonntry  to  gather  a  host  of  military  enthu- 
siasta  round  bis  banner.  The  rise  of  the  at  first  tolerant  creed  of  the 
SiUiSy  and  which,  aB  uaual,  onlj  became  fanatical  bj  persecution;  tlie 
bardy  character  of  the  population  in  which  this  religioua  bond  took 
grealeat  hold — that  of  hillj  territoriea  of  north-western  India-— «nd 
the  diyision  of  these  into  nnmeroua  petty  prindpalitiea  and  jaghira» 
goremed  by  upwards  of  200  ngaa  and  sirdarSy  were  all  circumatancea 
fiivoorable  to  the  fonndation  of  a  great  kingdom,  upon  the  disperaed 
remnants  of  whathadbeen  part  of  the  empire  of  the  Moguls,  and  after- 
warda  of  the  conquesto  of  the  Afghans. 

Baiyit  Sing,  eometimea  written  Singh,  «the  Idon,'*  and  with  wbom 
4he  djnaaty  jdaj  be  aaid  to  have  originated,  poesessed  all  those  qualitiea 
which  in  the  East  are  moat  favourable  to  the  succeas  of  an  ambitioua 
leader.  He  combined  great  cunning  and  craftinesa  with  undaunted 
HXHuage  and  eneigy;  quick  dedsion,  firm  resolution,  and  not  OTer- 
acrupukms  morality;  or  rather,  a  verj  marked  absenoe  of  all  prindple 
and  moral  integri^,  with  more  than  ordinary  generosity,  and  even  of 
magnificence. 

Ldke  moat  Indian  powers  that  have  had  a  sudden  riae,  the  Ghaana- 
▼ide^*  under  Mahmud;  the  Patan,  under  Kuttub  ul  din;  the  Mogul, 
«mder  Bahfr;  the  Mahratta,  under  Siviyij  and  the  Myaore,  under 
Hyder  and  Tippoo  (to  preserve  inoorrect,  but  now  aocepted  ortho- 
rgraphiea) ;  the  dynasty  of  the  lions  i^peara  to  have  attained  a  zenith, 
nom  wluch  its  fall  has  been  ri^id  and  diaastroua  as  ita  devation  waa 
dassling  and  inaecure. 

Ab  in  the  fierce  strugglea  which  every  now  and  then  aroae  between 
the  arbitrary  and  barbarous  deapotiam  of  the  Eaat,  and  the  steady  ad- 
Tanoe  of  a  dyilised  authority,  Great  Britain  came  in  warlike  contact 
with  all  these  succesaiTe  dynaatiea,  or  thdr  disorderly  fragments;  ao. 
Ml  the  preaent  moment,  the  force  of  dmilar  drcumatances  ia  daily, 
almost  hourly,  involving  the  interest  of  the  British  power  and  posaea- 
Äona  in  India  with  the  revolutiona  and  anarchy  that  have  enaned  upon 
the  breaking-up  of  this  short-lived  dynaaty  of  Ilona.  So  imperioua 
tmve  theae  drcumatances  become,  and  so  urgent  of  intercesdon,  that  at 
the  present  moment  the  intelligence  of  statesmen  has  no  Option  left 
bot  to  conaider  how  the  existing  calamitous  State  of  things  can  be 
remedied  in  a  manner  most  advantageous  to  the  cause  of  general  hu- 
manity  and  dviliaation,  and  to  the  great  intereats  at  stake ;  and  at  the 
aame  time,  such  an  authority  eatablished,  as  shall  ensure  peace  to  terri- 
toriea so  sordy  afflicted,  as  well  aa  security  to  ndghbouring  statea^ 
which  are  plaeed  in  danger  by  a  wide-spread  disaffection  and  turbulence. 

Aa  the  origin  and  rise  of  Üie  Sikh  power  is  a  thing  of  our  own  timea, 
and  ita  continuation  aquestion  which  involves  some  of  the  most  inte- 

*  Ohuni,  for  Ohanah  or  Ghaniaio,  (the  two  Ohasnahs,)  was  firtt  introdiioed 
hw  that  &tlier  of  dittortiont,  Colonel  Dow,  and  hss  been  continaed  erer  naee. 
(Joanial  of  R.  0.  8.,  toL  vil  p.  13.) 
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restiiig  qaestionB  of  the  dftj,  and  maj  be  fertile  in  after-eventB,  we 
haYe  thooght  aome  acoonnt  of  il  miglit  be  aooqrtaUe.  Kr.  Frinsep  has 
already  published  a  work  upon  the  subject,  which  was  printed  in  Cal- 
cutta  in  the  year  1834,  and  Sir  J<4in  Malcolm  has  also  ably  treatedthe 
same  histoij,  in  the  eleventh  Tolume  of  the  Asiatic  Beaearches;  and 
we  ax^lmppjtobeaUefartfaertoavailoiirBdvesofthelateraatiiorities 
contained  in  that  admirable  work,  Frofeseor  Wüsoo's  eontiniiation  of 
Xills'  Histofj  of  British  India,*  whieh,  for  aeeamcy  ci  ni«terial%eara- 
fblnessof  deUdla,  and  jiidgment  and  diseriniination  in  the  oaeof  tilea^ 
is  wiihont  a  riyiü;  and  whidi,  if  oontinned  aa  it  is  begun,  wiü  leave 
searcelj  an jthing  to  be  desired,  as  a  forther  aceoont  of  a  most  eompli- 
cated  and  ^fficidt  branch  of  history. 

The  religions  sect  of  the  Sikhs  arose  in  the  coontij  of  the  kingksas 
tribe,  (as  Arrian  dengnates  the  inhabitants  of  the  Buij-ab,)  at  the  ead 
of  the  flfleenth  eentory.  Altfaoogh  seceders  in  some  req>ecta  fitm  die 
orthodox  religion  of  the  Hindus,  the  Sikhs  retain  so  manj  eaMDtial 
artides  of  the  Brahmanical  faitfa,  that  they  may  be  jnatly  ciaMed  among 
tiie  Hind6  races.  In  their  <»iginal  institation,  the  SUchs  were  a  ra- 
ügioos  Community,  who,  in  consonaaee  with  the  benerolent  objeets  ef 
tbeir  foonder,  Nwak  Shah,  a  nativeof  the  Fanj-ab,  {««posedtoabolidi 
the  distinctions  of  caste,  and  to  eomlnne  Hindos  and  Muhanunadansin 
a  form  of  theistical  devotion,  derived  from  the  blended  abstraetiona  of 
Siifyism  and  the  Vidanta,  and  adapted  to  populär  onrrency  by  the  dia- 
semination  of  the  tenets  which  it  inculcated,  (that  6od  was  pieaaed 
wheti  men  worahipped  Hirn,  but  that  He  was  indilfarent  nnder  what 
form  they  did  so,)  in  hymns  and  songs  composed  in  the  Teraaenlar 
dialects.  These  still  constitate  the  scriptnral  authority,  the  Grantfaa» 
ot  book  of  the  Sikhs. 

The  doctrines  and  the  inflnenee  of  the  teadiers  gave  a  eoBnaoii  fiüth 
to  the  hardy  and  intrepid  popoktion  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Panj-ab, 
and  merged  whaterer  distinctive  appellations  they  prsrioiisly  peaseasad 
in  the  new  general  designalion  of  '*  Sikhs,"  or  **  disdples,''  whioh  bence- 
foftth  became  ihm  national  designation. 

As  their  nombers  increased,  their  tolerant  rdigionsspirit  drew  down 
npdn  them  the  fimatical  hostility  of  the  Mnhnmniadana  Their  apirilaal 
Chief  was  slain  by  these  in  1606.  Under  a  sncoeasion  of  militaiy  leadera^ 
the  sword  became  inseparaUiy  assodated  in  their  creed  with  the  book, 
eomnmnity  of  danger  became  the  bood  of  both  a  religioiis  and  a  social 
Organization,  and  a  nation  grew  out  of  a  sect. 

It  was  nnder  Gur  GoVüid  Sing,  their  tenth  spiritoal  dne^  aboot 
1675,  that  they  first  assumed  the  characters  of  a  reügkms  and  militaiy 
assodation,  and  became  orgaaised,  in  qpite  of  the  efRxrts  of  the  Mo« 
hammadan  rulers  of  Labore  for  their  suppression. 

Wfaen  the  Afghans  supplanted  the  Moguls  in  the  gov^nment  of  the 
Bsnj-ab,  the  Sikhs  experienced  some  severe  revenes  from  the  militarr 
akifl  and  activity  of  Ahmed  Shah;  bot  after  bis  death,  they  were  kn 
at  liberty  to  establish  themsdves  as  a  poHticai  confederaey  in  the 
countries  which  they  now  occupy. 

The  drcumstances  under  wluch  the  Sikhs  achieved  their  indepen- 
dence  were  unfavourable  to  the  consolidation  of  their  power.    In  their 


*  The  HtBtory  of  British  lodit,  fWmi  1805  to  1835.    By  Horaoe  HsTiiian  yfü- 
son,  &C.,  ToL  i    Maddcn  and  Co.,  London. 
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insurrectiony  and  placing  Sfair  Sing  at  tfae  head  of  the  moyemen^ 
thej  besi^ed  the  Qaeen  in  the  alreadj  celebrated  garden  of  Hasuii 
Baghy  where  she  had  ahut  heraelf  up  with  the  Bajas,  Gulab  Sing^ 
Hini  Sing,  aon  of  Dhjan  Sing,  and  the  brothers,  Ittar  Sing,  and 
Ach^t  Sing,  who^  as  Sirdars  of  the  Send&al  family,  and  near  relar 
tions  of  Ranjit  Sing,  were  royal  prinoes.  The  bedeged  gave  up  the 
fortresa  in  flye  dajSy  on  the  28th  of  Januaiy,  1841.  The  royal 
princes  fled  to  the  British  possessions»  the  Dogra  Sirdars  retired  to  the 
mountains,  and  the  Queen  was  guarded  as  a  prisoner  in  the  fortress. 

Shir  Sing  was  now  established  as  Maha-Baja.  Effeminate  and 
doToid  of  finnness  of  character,  he  became  a  mere  instmment  in  the 
Lands  of  Dhyan  Sing.  During  his  temporary  residence  at  the  siunmer 
palaooi  the  Qneen-Dowager  was  found  in  her  apartments,  mortally 
wounded«  Four  of  her  fenude  slaves  had  broken  her  skuU  with  tiles, 
and  she  suryived  this  treatment  onlj  three  dajs.  Dhyan  long 
excused  this  barbarous  murder  by  asserting  that  ahe  had  laid  a  plot 
against  the  Maha-Baja's  lifo.  The  minister  recalled  his  brother  and 
aon  into  favour,  and  Hira  Sing  was  made  commander*-in-chief  of 
the  army.  Gukb  Sing,  secure,  however,  in  his  numerous  mountain 
fortressesy  refused  the  numerous  inyitations  made  to  him  to  present 
bimself  at  couri. 

Such  was  the  State  of  things,  which  we  have  carried  beyond  the 
period  oontained  in  Wilson,  when,  in  December,  1842,  Lord  Ellen« 
borough  approached  the  banks  of  the  Sutlij,  to  receive  the  yictorious 
army  of  Afghanistan,  and  the  gates  of  Sumnith.  The  Maha-Bi^a 
and  his  wily  minister  were  so  couTinced  that  the  objeet  of  this 
triumphal  assemblage  was  to  take  possession  of  the  Punj-ab,  that 
they  collected  a  defensive  army  of  80,000  men,  and  200  pieoes  of 
cannon,  between  Labore  and  Amritsir.  Negotiations  were^  howeyer» 
entered  into,  the  band  of  reconciliation  was  hdd  out,  and  Dhyan  Sing 
knew  his  interests  too  well  to  refuse  to  accept  of  such.  His  son, 
Hira  Sing,  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  the  Grovemor-Greneral,  and  he 
was  soon  foUowed  by  Prince  Purthab  Sing,  son  of  the  Maha-Bijai 
who  was  aooompanied  by  the  renowned  wuzir,  Dhyan  Sing. 

We  now  tum  to  one  of  the  most  dear  and  interesting  aooounts  of 
travd  in  Lidia  that  bare,  perhaps,  ever  been  written,  for  some  detail« 
conceming  the  aspect  of  the  Court  of  Lions.  The  author,  Captain 
Leopold  Von  Orlich,*  vldted  Lidia  for  the  purpose  of  aoquiring,  in 
the  ranks  of  the  British  army,  that  müitary  experience  wldch  a  long 
peaoehad  prevented  him  from  obtaining  in  the  army  of  his  own  country; 
bat  he  arrived  too  late  for  that  purpose,  and  only  in  time  to  witneaa 
the  extraordinary  retum  of  the  British  army  from  those  countriea 
which  thc^  will  one  day  be  called  upon  to  conquer  over  again. 

The  foUowing  is  the  acoount  given  by  Captain  Ton  Orlidi  of  the 
i^pearance  of  the  Court  of  Labore  :— 

«*  Partus  Sfaig  had  paned  «he  Sotitj  with  5000  meo,  and  phdwd  their  tents  oa 
«ha  haaks,  foor  milet  mm  unt  camp»  on  the  30th  of  DMemher.  He  wae  invited  by 
theOovenor-Geneialtothegraod  reriew,  which  was  to  take  place  od  the  fbUowiaf 
day.    SooM  gentlemen  of  Cord  £Uenboroagh*s  toite  rode  oot  on  elephantt,  to 


*  Tripels  in  ladia,  incladiog  Binde  and  the  Pai^-ah.  By  Captain  Leopold  _^ 
Orlieh.  Tranalated  from  the  Oerman  bj  H.  Evans  Lloyd,  Eiq.  9  Tok,  with 
EnjB^Tia^    Loagmaa,  Browne,;  Green,  and  Longmani. 
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niachine  wortfa  so  many  pounds  and  BhiUings  to  a  sympathetic  goyern- 
meat. 

Sinoe  this  intimate  allianee  established  by  Lord  EUenboroogh  with 
the  Court  of  Labore,  Sbir-Sing  bas  fallea  bj  tbe  baods  of  murderons 
nuiiiaters,  aiudouB  to  affirm  tbeir  power  by  tbe  elevatioQ  of  tbe  boy* 
Idngy  Purtbab.  Thia  new  crime  was  foUowed  by  a  revolutioD,  tbe 
exact  ooaaterpart  of  tbat  wbicb  was  brougbt  about  by  Dbyan-Sing  in 
&TOitr  of  tbe  qaeeo-motber,  Cbaad-kir,  and  wbicb,  in  tbis  case,  baa 
been  ineited  by  Jawahir-Sing,  brotber  to  tbe  rani,  or  queen-QK^er, 
in  &Toiir  of  tbe  queen  and  her  paramonr,  Si^it-Sing,  younger  brotber 
of  Dbyan-Sing,  and  wbidi  entailed  tbe  destruction  of  tbe  tougb  and 
eizperienced  cid  Uod,  wbo  bad  botb  stunnlated  and  survived  so  many 
insorrections  and  revolutions«  Jawahir  bad  now  notbing  to  oppose 
bis  assumption  of  tbe  functions  of  wuzlr  over  tbe  dissolute  queen  and 
Ibe  misgiuded  young  Maba-Raja.  Bat  Hira-Sing  remained  to  avenge 
big  iather,  and  ia  supported^  it  appears,  by  bis  uncle,  Gulab-Sing,  wbo 
baa  been  drawn  from  bis  mountainous  strongbolds  by  tbe  gravity  of 
erents,  or  to  take  anotber  lion's  sbare  of  tbe  spoiL  A  f  urther  daimant 
bas  also  sprang  ap  in  tbe  person  of  Pasbüra-Sing,  an  illegitimate 
Bon  of  tbe  great  Ronjit-Sing,  wbo  bas  commenced  bostilities  witb 
EKra-Sing.  At  tbe  same  time,  tbe  Afgbans,  tempted  by  tbese  intes- 
tine  disoniers,  are  advancing,  ander  Akbdr-Kbän,  along  tbe  left  bank 
of  tbe  Indos;  and  Kaubmir  bas  taken  advantage  of  tbe  same  nntoward 
State  of  tbings  to  declare  its  independenee.  Tbe  Kbalsa  troops,  wbo  are 
now  wbat  tbe  Prsstorian  goard  was  to  Rome,  and  tbe  Tnrkisb  teoop  to 
the  Kbalifs  of  Bagbdad,  await  the  bighest  bidder,  for  tbe  treasury  ia 
empty,  and  tbe  fierce  AkaUs  are  also  in  open  insnbordination. 

Tbe  interference  of  neighbouring  powers,  wben  revolution  and 
anarchy  spread  over  a  European  State,  has  long  ago  been  an  understood 
thing.  But  in  a  territory  sitoated  as  tbe  Panj-ab  is,  witb  a  fanatie 
population,  a  licentious  soldiery,  an  empty  treasury,  discordant  cbief- 
tains^  a  wortbless  minister,  a  dissolute  queen-mother,  and  a  boy-king^ 
auch  a  mere  shadow  of  govemment  is  left,  tbat  a  policy  of  interven- 
üon  fbunded  upon  oompassion  alone  bas  nothing  to  address  itself  to^ 
and  such  an  interference  witb  a  goyemment  so  circumstanced  could 
only  lead  to  failure  and  disaster. 

At  tbe  same  time,  British  policy  and  the  safety  of  the  adjacent  states, 
are  as  indissolubly  mixed  up  witb  the  affiEiirs  of  Lidian  states  as  witb 
European ;  and  the  mere  apprebension  of  temporary  inconyenience  to 
Goyemment,  is  not  sufficient  to  release  tbat  goyemment  from  tbe  dia* 
cfaarge  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  it  by  the  force  of  circumstances. 
Tbe  adyance  of  tbe  British  army  cannot,  from  wbat  we  have  recorded 
of  the  bistory  of  the  Lion  Dynasty — a  history  more  replete  with  crime 
tban  probably  any  other  of  similarly  brief  duration — ^but  be  yiewed  as 
tbe  only  probable  termination  of  the  calamities  and  oonyulsions  wbicb 
baye  fidlen  upon  this  unf<»tunate  people. 

Mere  motiyes  of  justice,  compassion,  and  humanity,  appear  ä  priori  to 
&nn  a  yery  insufficient  justification  for  the  conquest  of  anotber  king- 
dorn ;  but  tbe  question  presents  itself— Are  civil  wars  and  all  the  borrors 
of  anarchy  to  be  allowed  to  run  their  own  course  ?  It  is  impossible  not 
to  feel  at  once  tbat  such  indifference  on  the  part  of  govemment  would 
be  incompatible  with  the  mission  of  mercy  and  enligbtenment  witb 
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CHAPTER  L 

**  Three  ming  dajn  snd  two  defoending  nights 
Have  chaD^d  tne  face  of  heav'n  and  earm  by  txiTDS, 
Bat  brought  no  kind  yieisatade  to  them. 
Thnr  State  ii  stiU  the  saine,  with  himger  pmehU**— IhiTDXir. 

Thb  night  was  boisterous»  November  nights  often  are  so.  Occasion- 
alljy  indeed,  this  month  is  as  cold  and  savage  as  Januarj :  it  sometimes 
eadiibitB  veiy  notable,  though  transitoTj,  gpecimeng  of  ioe  and  anow, 
snd  lifb  np  ita  yoice  into  aa  mighty  and  diacordant  a  xoar  aa  oould  be 
prodnced  by  a  chonis  of  ten  thonaand  howUng  fienda.  When  No- 
vember thua  '^  a^rayatea"  ita  character,  it  ia  the  moat  miaerable  month 
intheyear;  forthong^  Jannarjpreaenta na wiihaperfect ideal ofdeao- 
lation  in  ita  fSur-apread  and  endnring  anow,  which  converta  green  and 
faule  plaina  into  white  deaerta,  burying  the  earth,  in  man j  plaoea» 
''five  fathom  deep,"  as  though  ita  graasy  face  oonld  nerer  again  meet 
tiie  light ;  jet,  in  Jannary,  pleaaant  antidpations  of  apring  begin  to 
cre^  into  tiie  minds  of  men.  We  have  entered  a  new  jear ;  light 
oomea  back  to  ua,  and  ia  increasing  daily;  and  a  spirit  of  hope  ia 
abroad.  But  aa  none  of  these  alleviationa  of  indemency  can  eziat 
in  NoTember,  we  are  indeed  forlom  when  that  month  aaaumea  a 
dreary  garb.  Lnekily,  however,  it  ia  not  alwaya  dreary;  but  eveiy 
DOW  and  then  indudea  daya  aa  bland  and  amiling  and  dear,  when  the 
^ing  fdiage  ahowa  ita  rieh  tinta  atrongly»  and  nights  of  aa  aoft  mocm- 
lighty  aa  may  be  seen  earlier  in  glorious  autumn. 

Such  had  not  been  the  day,  auch  waa  not  the  night  now  recorded« 
Daifaieaa  hung  in  the  cope  of  heaven  like  a  huge  pall:  the  wind 
ruahed  abont  aa  if  in  a  frenzy,  atunning  the  hearer  with  ita  mad 
damour,  and  tearing  np  great  treea  by  the  roota.  In  thia  demental 
wfairl  there  waa  no  lack  of  rain,  which  now  deacended  perpendicularly, 
and  then,  nniting  ita  dropa  into  one  wide  aheet  of  water,  drove  with 
horizontal  force  against  whatever  atood.in  ita  way. 

It  waa  a  wild  and  diamal  nig^t.  ManaionB  df  rieh  men  were  able 
to  daah  back,  withprood  defiance»  the  giant  aasaulta  made  againat  them; 
but  woe  betide  dwdlera  in  aqnalid  huta  I  Every  blaat  threatened 
to  bory  them  beneath  thdr  own  wafla  every  mighty  ruah  of  water 
firom  the  dooda^  to  drown  them. 

In  an  expoaed  Situation  on  the  edge  of  a  foreat  in  the  Weat  of 
England,  atood,  abont  the  commencement  <^  laat  Century»  a  wretchad 
tenement,  mddy  built  of  refuae  fragmenta  of  atone  from  a  neighbour* 
ii^  quarty,  and  coTored  by  rotten  thatdi.  Dikpidated  aa  waa  ita 
ertericr  coodition,  the  interior  was  still  worae.  The  door,  which  alone 
akielded  the  inmatea  from  extemal  air,  (for  it  opened  at  once  into  the 
fooniy)  waa  nearly  off  ita  hingea,  and  eren  when  doaed  ahowed  aome 
aiHcwaid  apertorea  between  itadf  and  the  linteL  The  iloor  had  been 
originally  paved  with  red  tilea ;  but  aome  of  theae  were  now  broken, 
and  odiera  had  aunk  bdow  the  level,  forming  little  reaenroira  of  wet 
mod;  ^  ceiling  waa  oraeked  and  nildewed  by  dan^  whidi  ibu^'*  *** 
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gems,  toivkich  manj  ^eople  are  pione  enough  already,  It  is  dear  that 
in  this  World,  well-meaning  and  upright  actions  will  not  do,  unleaa 
dashed  with  a  certain  portion  of  canning  to  perceive  and  d^eat  the 
plota  of  others^-^defensivey  not  offensive  cunning. 

In  this  sort  of  artifice,  and»  indeed,  in  artifice  of  anj  kind,  Maodo 
Dooghtj  was  Singular! y  defident.  Wretdiedness  had  sharpened  her 
facolties»  and  taoght  her  to  discem  the  essentials  of  things  apart  from 
their  pretences.  Bat  even  knowledge,  thus  painfoUj  acquired,  had 
not  broQght  craftiness  along  with  it.  She  remained  utterlj  incapaUe 
of  advancing  herseif  by  iiyuring  another ;  so  she  and  povertj  had  foc 
jears  been  familiär  compaDions,  and  the  old  wonuui,  yielding  to  what 
aeemed  inevitable,  had  made  up  her  mind  to  go  down  to  the  grave  with 
this  gaunt  nuite  bj  her  side. 

Far  otherwise  was  it  with  Amie,  her  daughter,  and  with  Celkb,  her 
aon.  The  girl  was  twentj  jears  of  age^  and  the  joung  man  twO'-and- 
twentj.  Caleb  worked  mach,  and  was  paid  littie,  while  Amie  eould 
get  nothing  to  do,  except  during  a  month  or  two  in  sammer,  when  she 
tailed  in  the  hot  fields  at  such  agricultural  laboor  as  b  oommonlj  gi^en 
to  women«  But  strive  as  they  might,  they  oould  not  eam  enough  for  the 
decent  subsistence  of  themselves  and  mother ;  so  the  young  folks  be« 
came  impatient  under  their  hardships,  and  resolved  to  *' better  them- 
selves," as  the  phrase  is,  by  any  means  they  could  devise— honest  means, 
if  possible ;  if  not,  to  improve  their  oondition,  at  all  events.  Caleb's 
temper  was  fiery  and  rash.  To  use  a  familiär  expression,  he  "  feared 
seither  man  nor  devil  :**  he  had  a  head  to  plot  and  a  band  to  execute; 
and  Amie's  bosom  was  no  stranger  to  ambition,  especiaUy  when  she 
saw  the  more  fortunate  country  girls  wending  their  way,  on  a  Sunday, 
towards  churdi,  with  smart  gowns  and  flaring  ribbons.  Then  she 
would  often  sigh,  and  say  to  herseif,  **  Why  cannot  I  make  a  like 
show  T*  She  had  frequently  talked  over  this  matter  with  Caleb ;  but 
ao  feasible  scheme  had  ever  presented  itself. 

On  the  night,  however,  at  which  this  narrative  commenoes,  a  sudden 
thought  darted  into  Caleb's  brain.  He  dutched  at  it  How  oould  it 
have  happened  that  so  bright  an  idea  had  never  before  lighted  up  hia 
mind?  It  must  now  have  been  inspired  by  the  long  silenee  into  which 
auch  desperate  weather  as  then  raged  around  them  had  stricken  hia 
mother  and  sister,  But  how  should  he  fashion  bis  scheme  into  words  ? 
Amie,  he  knew,  would  not  mind  it;  but  bis  mother  I  how  should  he 
propose  it  to  herf 

He  mnsed  awhile  amidst  the  furious  howling  of  the  wind  and  the 
dash  of  ceaseless  rain.  In  spite  of  the  blazing  wood-fire,  which,  be« 
cause  a  forest  was  at  band,  wanted  not  fud,  Amie  looked  pale  and 
odd.  As  for  Maude,  a  hard  lifo  of  sixty  years  had  so  shrivelled  her 
as  to  put  it  out  x>f  the  power  of  outward  influences  to  make  her  look 
miaightlier  than  she  always  was.  Nothing  could  appear  more  forlom 
than  the  whole  group,  destitute  as  they  were  of  those  oomforts  which 
night  assuage  the  raging  indemency  of  tiie  night.  They  had  no 
dieering  liquar,  and  veiy  little  food. 

'^  Mother,"  at  length  said  Cdeb,  approaching  bis  sulject  by  degreea  ■ 
^  mother,  we  are  very  miserable!" 

'^  Yes,  indeed,  my  boy,"  answered  Maude;  "  hunger  and  danger 
are  our  portion  ;  and  we  have  nothing  wherewith  to  meet  them  but 
patience." 
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**  The  worst  hdpnuite  in  die  worid,"*  rcgomed  Caleb.  ^*  Psdenee 
Ib  a  cheat,  invented  to  gull  poor  pe(n>le ;  and  thafs  the  reason  whj 
oomfortaUe  men  preach  it  to  ns.  I^w  I'm  for  taming  patienoe  out 
of  dooTS.  Them  that  like  to  suffer,  nu^  suffer;  and  great  folka  will  iook 
on,  and  giye  'em  as  man j  words  of  praise  as  thej  may  faney.  But  I 
want  something  more  substantial  than  empty  encouragementy  and, 
from  this  night  foi'ard,  I  mean  to  try  and  get  it.  If  we  otmld  go  to 
deep  all  winter,  like  the  bats,  'twouid  be  another  matter,  only  we 
can't.  Look  at  sister,  how  she  pines!  Why,  Shell  be  a  downii^t 
old  woman  afore  she^s  five  and  twenty,  if  we  go  on  mach  longer  in  thia 
manner.     Our  life  skall  be  changed  i** 

**  I  Uke  jour  resolution,  Caleb,"  said  old  Maude,  mournfullj ;  **  bot 
how  will  jou  bring  it  to  bear  ?  Every  path  to  belter  fortnne  is  closed 
against  us.  What  can  sudi  erawling  creatures  as  we  do?  We  bare 
no  deeent  raiment,  no  monej,  no  friends.  We  are  bom  panpers,  and 
paupers  we  must  remain.  No,  no,  Caleb;  there  is  no  hope  for  us« 
We  must  be  patient,  I  teil  jou." 

**  I  wont  be  patient,  mother,"  retumed  Caleb,  striking  the  taUe 
wiih  his  broad  fist  **  Here  we  are,  in  a  crazy  old  cabin  that  caa 
hardly  shelter  us  from  the  wind  and  rain.  The  very  cattle  are  better 
off,  for  they  have  weather-tight  Stalls,  and  plenty  to  eat.  Feed  me 
first,  mother,  and  then  we  can  prate  of  patience,  which  is  poor  yictoals 
for  an  emptj  stomaeh.    Is  there  anythiog  in  the  cupboard?" 

"  No.»* 

**  Then  let  us  talk  of  something  eise  than  patience,"  pursued  Caleb. 
**  Amie,  what  do  you  say?" 

The  girl  looked  up  in  her  brother's  face  with  a  searching  aspect. 
She  could  not  conjecture  what  new  scheme  was  working  in  his  mind; 
and  she  was  reluctant  to  speak  in  direct  Opposition  to  what  had  fallen 
from  her  mother. 

**  Why,  Caleb,*'  said  she,  in  answer  to  his  appeal,  **  how  can  I  say 
anything  about  it  tili  I  know  what  you  are  thinking  of?  Teil  us  your 
plan;  and  then  both  mother  and  I  can  judge  of  it.** 

But  the  young  man  was  not  ready  to  do  tMs  at  the  moment.  He 
must,  first  0£  all,  prepare  the  way.  It  would  never  do  to  disdoae  his 
scheme  abruptly. 

"  It  is  something,"  said  he,  eyasirely,  **  that  eveiy  one  of  us  can 
take  a  part  in.  All  I  can  say  just  now  is,  that  I'm  sick  at  heart  oC 
this  half-aliye  half-dead  kind  of  life." 

'<  So  am  I,  and  so  is  Amie,  Tm  sure,*^  observed  old  Mande.  '*  But 
bow  are  we  to  get  free  of  it?  I  cannot  guess  what  your  notion  is, 
Caleb;  but  recoUect,  my  boy,  that  nothing  dishonest  will  help  ua« 
Besides  its  wickedness,  dishonesty  is  the  worst  kindof  foUy, — the  moat 
expensive  and  extravagant  thing  in  the  world.  It  b  tfarowing  out  a 
herring  to  catch  a  sprat,  and  nine  times  out  of  ten  the  sprat  ia  not 
caught,  though  the  herring  is  always  lost.  Though  I  say  this,  Cafeb^ 
I  don't  think  you  mean  anything  wrong.  So,  as  Amie  obsenrea, 
teU  US  your  plfm  at  once.  Talking  will  do  us  all  good,  and  keep  off 
our  thoughts  from  this  mad  weather." 

"  Mad  weather!"  echoed  the  young  man«  **  Tes,  it's  mad,  indeed, 
A  pretty  night  Fm  like  to  haye  of  it  in  the  loft,  on  that  mouldy 
atraw,  when  you  and  sister  are  abed." 

This  was  said,  not  so  much  out  of  any  actual  repugnanoe  to  hia 
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eomfortlesB  dormitory,  (for  Iiewa8toowollii8edtoit,)aswitliad6ngii 
to  press  more  heayilj  on  his  mother's  mind  a  senae  of  their  destüotkn» 
wbich  mnst  be  endoi«!  in  aU  its  bitteness  tfarooghottt  the  oomiiig 
Winter« 

''  Well  all  nt  up  bj  the  fiie  to-night»''  aaid  Maude.  **  Luddly, 
weVe  plentj  of  wood.** 

**  But  we  can't  rit  up  by  the  fire  eveiy  night,''  rejoined  Caleb.  ''  I 
teil  youy  mother,  we  must  take  the  bull  bj  the  hoins.  We  must  get 
monej.  We  are  thre%  and  mnst  all  w<h^  together,  and  with  a 
wilL  We  mnatn't  mind  what  foika  say,  or  what  folks  think,  but  do 
OUT  dnty  to  ourselves, — and  that  is,  to  get  meat  and  drink,  wann 
dothes,  and  wann  lodgings.** 

*^  Would  to  Grod  we  could  do  so!"  exdaimed  Maude.  **  You  talk^ 
Caleb,  about  all  three  of  ua  working  together.  Tou  know,  my  dear, 
that  ly  for  one^  was  nerer  sladc  at  work  when  I  had  the  power;  but 
what  am  I  to  do  nowf  I  am  too  feeble,  too  old  to  work,  howeYer 
much  I  may  wish  it." 

**  That^s  it,  mother,"  retumed  the  young  man,  eagerly.  "  That'a  the 
▼ery  thing  we  want;  you're  ooming  to  the  point  now." 

**  What  point?"  demanded  Maude.  ^*  What  use  can  possibly  be 
made  of  a  decrepid  old  woman?" 

Caleb  had  now  got  into  what  he  called  **  the  right  line."  He  waa 
reüeved  at  feeling  £at  he  had  so  far  approached  his  sulgect  Laying 
on  the  table  a  pipe  he  had  been  smoking,  he  drew  nearer  to  his 
mother,  fixed  his  eyes  on  her  withered  countenanoe,  and  modulated 
his  Toice,  as  well  as  he  could,  into  a  persuasive  tone. 

**  Nowy  mother,"  said  he,  **  you  must  hear  me  fairly  through,  and 
not  burst  out  into  contradictions  afore  your  time.  I  mean  no  härm 
to  man,  woman,  or  child.  All  I  want  is  to  get  a  little  money  to  make 
you,  and  Amie,  and  me,  more  comfortable." 

**  Gro  on,  my  boy,"  said  Maude,  whose  curiosity  was  fairly 
awakened. 

*'  Tou  hare  heard,  I  suppose,"  resumed  Caleb,  with  a  careless  tone» 
**  how  Squire  Babstock  has  been  robbed  o'  late?" 

The  old  woman  started  at  the  very  mention  of  robbery.  **  I  have 
Leard  this,"  gasped  she;  **  it  is  the  common  talk.    What  then?" 

**  Nothing;  only  I  think  I  know  who  did  it,"  replied  the  young  man, 
agnificantly. 

«WelL*^ 

**  That  is,  mind  me,"  pursued  Caleb,  "  I  don't  know  it  of  my  own 
knowledge;  but  Dick  Pittock ** 

^  Dick  Pittock  l"  echoed  Maude,  interrupting  her  son;  '<  I  do  not 
Kke  Dick  Pittock,  and  I  wish  you  had  never  seen  him." 

"  Dick's  as  good  a  fellow  as  erer  drew  breath,"  said  Caleb,  vindi- 
cating  his  firiend's  character  with  all  the  undisceming  and  ungoTem- 
aUe  Impulse  of  a  young  man.  "  Dick  knows  a  tlung  or  tw(^  and 
always  has  his  eyes  about  him." 

''  If  Dick  knows  who  is  the  thief,"  observed  old  Maude,  **  why 
don't  he  go  at  once  to  the  squire,  and  give  Information?  We  caa 
bave  no  concem  with  it." 

.**  Dick  go  to  the  squire!  That  would  nerer  do  at  all;"  exdaimed 
Caleb.  "  There's  a  bad  feeling  abroad  about  poor  Dick,  which  he 
don't  deserve.    The  squire  wouldn't  hear  what  he  had  to  say;  the 
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>i*e  US  die  on  tlie  gallows,  and  then  retom  home  and 

companions.     I  knpw  something  more  than  jou, 

fli<j  monstrous  and  sdfish  iogratitude  of  men.     Torttire 

in  your  scheme,  mj  boj.     Think  no  more  of  it." 

iwr  luan,  though  he  feit  at  first  that  he  should  have  some 

to  eucounter,  did  not  eipect  eo  passionate  and  energetic  an 

'11  uä  his  mother  had  made.     For  a  time  he  was  thoroughly 

i)  it  such  firm  hold  had  his  plan  taken  on  his  mind,  that  he 

•i«]«jd  to  brood  over  it. 

:•'  was  silence  awhile,  or  rather  a  cessation  of  any  human 
".  ihr  the  elemental  riot  was  as  loud  as  ever. 
At  kiigth,  Caleb  said,  '*  I  am  sorry  70U  take  it  up  in  this  waj» 
.■  'ther,  because,  jou  know,  jou  wont  be  a  retü  witch." 

'•  A  real  witch  !**  echoed  Maude.  "  There  never  was  such  a  thing 
MJ1C4.'  her  of  Endor.  Fraud  has  tempted  some  to  profess  it ;  terror  has 
i/i\'en  others  into  acknowledging  it.  Many  a  destitute,  forlom,  per« 
f^<'cuted,  old  and  ugly  woman,  (such  as  I  am,)  has  been  tortured  into 
«oiifessing  what  she  never  thought  to  do;  and  some  of  weak  minds 
have  been  so  bewildered  bj  questions  and  accusations  which  thej  could 
not  understand,  as  to  believe  thej  must  actuallj  have  been  in  a  oove- 
nant  with  Satan,  and  in  the  madness  of  pleading  guilty  to  that 
absurdity  have  perished."  ^ 

**  Dear  mother,**  cried  Amie,  with  tears  in  her  ejes,  "  jou  must  not 
be  plaeed  in  such  danger.  I  would  die  first,  inch  hj  inch,  of  starvation.** 
^*  I  have  known,"  continued  Maude,  '*  more  instances  of  the  stupid 
and  brutal  persecution  of  witches  than  most  people.  I  have  been  in 
court  when  many  poor  creatures  were  tried  for  this  supposed  offence, 
and  Seen  the  wretched,  ignorant,  trembling  pnsoners  staring  at  judge 
and  jurj  and  crowd,  with  vacant  looks,  scarcely  understanding  what 
was  going  on»  and  knowing  nothing  clearlj  except  that  they  were 
brought  there  on  their  road  to  a  violent  death.  I  was  at  Bury  St. 
Edmunds,  about  forty  years  ago,  and  saw  Amy  Duny  and  Rose  Cul- 
leoder  tried  for  witchcraft,  before  Judge  Haie.  The  chief  thing  against 
them  was  their  ill-favoured  countenances.  Their  beseeching  looks  for 
mercy  were  held  to  be  fiendish  glances;  and  one  of  the  witnesses,  a 
Norwich  physidan,  of  the  name  of  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  who  was  thought 
to  be  a  very  wise  man,  sealed  their  doom  by  giving  it  as  his  opinion 
that  the  poor  old  women  had  made  a  bargain  with  the  devil.  In  vain 
did  they  declare  their  innocenoe.  Everybody  testified  against  them-* 
HO  one  defended  them;  so  they  were  hanged. 
''  Horrible!"  gaculated  Maude's  daughter. 

"  Yes,**  resnmed  her  mother,  "  and  worse  cruelties  have  been  done 
out  of  a  court  of  justice  than  in  it.  Oh,  my  children,  I  should  curdle 
your  blood  if  I  was  to  teil  you  what  Fve  been  present  at  on  viUage 
greens,  by  the  side  of  rivers,  and  in  other  spots  meant  by  6od  for  the 
eomfort  and  recreation  of  his  creatures;  when  streng  men  have  been 
tumed  into  fiends  on  purpose  to  torment  the  helpless  and  aged."* 

*  At  late  u  1683,  an  old  woman.  Damed  Anne  Bärget,  living  at  Wivilseombe, 
ia  fikmienetahire,  was  cut  and  hacked  in  a  dreadlul  manner,  on  the  tuppcaition  of 
her  being  a  «itch ;  and  in  1751,  long  after  the  removal  from  cor  itatute-boc^  of 
the  dugraoefnl  penal  act  of  James  I.,  against  witches,  Ruth  Osbome,  fed  seventj, 
was  draffged  aboat  in  a  pond,  by  a  brutal  crowd,  at  Mariston  Green,  m  Hertford- 
ahire,  tiU  she  was  drowned.  The  law  had  ceased  its  atrocities ;  but  the  besotted 
■nUigaaney  of  the  popolace  was  prolonged. 
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**  Dick?  No;  it  came  into  mj  head  to-night,  all  of  a  andden,"  re- 
plied  Caleb.     "  Dick  knows  nothing  about  it." 

**  Well,  then,  my  children,"  ejaculated  the  old  woman,  moom- 
fullj,  *^  as  jou  both  seem  to  wisli  it,  and  as  the  proapect  of  the  ooming 
Winter  ternfies  you,  for  your  aakes,  I  consent;  and  may  Crod  protect 
ns!  Protect  us,  did  I  say?  AlasI  He  never  protecta  deceit.  I  ahonld 
rather  have  hoped  he  will  forgiye  us.    But  I  consent—-!  consent!" 

And  with  these  words  she  sank  in  her  chair  and  swooned.  In 
defanlt  of  any  other  reatarative»  Amie  bathed  her  mother's  temples 
with  cold  water,  while  Caleb  looked  on  almost  aghast.  ^The  stonn 
was  still  raving  and  howling  about  theuL  While  Amie  was  busy  in 
her  tender  offices^  Caleb  thought  he  heard  a  knocking  at  the  door;  but 
he  was  not  certain,  because  eveiy  extemal  sound  was  swallowed  up 
by  the  roaring  of  the  wind«    He  listened  intently. 

'^  Are  you  all  aaleep?"  bawled  a  voice  outside. 

Caleb  Started  to  his  feet.  Could  any  one  have  OTcrheard  their  Con- 
ference? and  was  punishment  so  sudden?  The  yonng  man  seized  a 
blodgeon,  and  planted  himself  in  the  door-way. 

'' Who's  there?"  he  demanded. 

**  Me,"  answered  the  voice. 

«  Who  is  it,  I  sayr 

«  Dick  Pittock." 

Caleb  opened  the  door,  and  Dick  was  fairly  blown  in  by  a  sudden 
gast. 

<<  I  didn't  know  your  voice,  Dick,"  said  the  young  man;  *^  the  wind 
makes  such  a  blessed  pother/' 

**  I  wanted  to  see  you,  Caleb,"  observed  Dick;  ^'  and  precious  wet 
Tre  got  in  Coming.  But  never  mind;  here's  something  to  wann 
US,"  he  added,  producing  a  bottle  of  rum.  "  Hallo!  What*s  the  matter 
with  the  old  woman?" 

She's  a  little  shivery  with  the  weather,  that's  all,"  replied  Caleb. 
Then  a  drop  out  of  the  bottle  will  set  her  to  rights,"  retumed 
Pittock.    "  And  pretty  Amie,  too;  she  looks  rather  queerish.    Never 
mind;  well  all  druik  about,  and  be  merry." 

Maude,  now  partly  restored,  opened  her  eyes,  but  closed  them 
again  on  seeing  Pittock.  She  would  not  taste  the  spirit  offered  to  her, 
neither  would  Amie. 

*'  Well,  then,  Caleb  and  I  must  have  a  glass  together,"  said  Dick. 
**  Here,"  continued  he,  "  Pve  brought  some  tea  and  a  loaf  for  break^ 
fast  to-morrow;  for  I  know  Caleb  won't  refuse  me  a  ahake  down  on 
the  straw  in  the  loft  to-night,  'specially  as  it*s  so  blusterous  out  of 
doors.  Well  done,  old  railerl"  he  added,  as  a  tremendous  blast  strack 
the  cottage— "  well  done!  Blow  away  I  Tou're  not  a  match  for  what*s 
in  this  bottle.  Drink,  Caleb;  there's  nothing  eise  for  it  such  a  night. 
You  and  I  must  talk  about  a  thing  or  two  afore  we  part." 

**  And  Pve  something  to  propose  to  you.  Dick,"  responded  the 
youDg  man« 

*'  Not  to-night,"  r^ined  Pittock.  **  No  business  to-night  Let 
Qs  drinky  and  get  warm,  and  defy  the  weather.  If  'twasn't  thafe  your 
mother  seems  poorly,  we'd  try  our  voices  agen  the  wind  in  a  lusty  song. 
As  'tis,  we  must  be  content  with  consoUng  the  inner  man,  and  then  to 
rest    Wewont  keep  you  and  Amie  up  loog,  Mrs.  Doughty." 
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ILLUMINATED  WOEKS.» 

Thb  reprodnctioii  of  illmninaled  works  maj  be  oonsidered  as  one  of 
the  many  indications  whidi  ererywhere  manifest  themselveB  of  the 
revival  of  the  art  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Some  maj  go  further,  and  con- 
nect  sach  matten  with  feelings  wMch  lie  leis  on  tibe  aurface  of  things. 
Be  thia  as  it  may,  it  is  impossible  not  to  rejoice  in  what  maj  tend  to 
preserve  that  art  and  pictcnial  histoty,  of  whose  decline,  printing^  with 
all  its  blessingSy  was  the  primaiy  cause. 

Without  referring  to  the  architectnral  wonders  of  the  middle  ages, 
the  monuments  of  art,  in  painting,  gilding,  carving,  and  tapestzy» 
that  remain  to  aS|  sufficienüy  attest  thiU;  the  so-called  Dark  Ages  pos- 
sessedy  with  the  peculiar  impress  of  originality  and  truth,  splendid 
efforts  of  artistic  skill,  wrought  ont  with  all  the  chaims  of  colour,  and 
very  high  perfection  in  style  and  taste« 

The  spirit  and  enterprise  of  the  house  of  Longman,  which  has 
already  given  to  the  pabJüc  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  Reynard 
the  Fox,  as  revivals,  the  one^of  the  missal  style,  the  other  of  the  illa- 
minated  wood  block  letters,  has  produoed,  as  a  further  spedmen  of  what 
can  now  be  done  by  mechanism,  as  aoxiliary  to  art,  an  illuminated 
calendar  and  almanack,  adapted  to  the  year  1845,  and  taken  firom  a 
prayer-book  preserved  in  the  Bibliotheque  Boyale  of  Paris,  which  was 
execnted  by  Anne  of  Brittany,  about  Üie  year  1499— -that  is  to  say, 
twenty-five  years  after  the  first  book  was  printed  in  England  by 
Cazton. 

This  troly  beautiful  work  contains  a  subject  adapted  to  each  month, 
occupying  an  entire  page,  with  the  exoeption  of  the  tablet  in  the  centre 
of  the  pictore,  which  contains  the  modernized  calendar.  These  subjects 
are  executed  in  body  colour,  in  the  best  style  of  miniature  painting  of 
the  period,  and  they  have  been  reproduced  by  band.  Although  much 
cannot  be  said  in  fayour  of  the  drawing  or  the  perspective,  the  selection 
of  subjects  is  always  happy,  and  the  colouring  and  eSkcta  produced 
are  often  very  remarkable.  They  also  possess  a  peculiar  duum,  in  the 
preservation  of  the  dress  and  manners  of  the  age,  not  to  mention  those 
castellated  roansions,  of  which  we  can  now  only  admire  the  cnunbling 
ruins,  and  which  ,are  here  given  to  us  in  all  their  pristine  perfection. 
It  would  appear,  from  the  embattled  walls  which  Surround  die  ilower- 
garden  of  the  fiur  Chatelaine,  that  ladies  in  the  middle  ages  were  treated 
with  somewhat  of  Oriental  precaution.  The  bold  section,  whidi  iUus- 
trates  in-door  shelter  and  comforts,  as  contrasted  with  the  frigid  and 
anow-covered  exterior,  is  a  common,  but  not  less  happy  device  of  illu- 
aainators;  but  in  this  case,  again,  the  picture  is  illustrative  of  a  want  of 
iociality  of  manners.  The  treading  of  wine  is,  stränge  to  say,  still  not 
an  obsolete  practice  in  Provence.  With  the  peculiarity  of  a  lady's 
tasle^  the  mowers  are  positively  sweeping  their  scythes  across  a  carpet 
of  (Iowers.  The  mill*pond,  with  its  sedgy  banks  and  swans  doubled 
by  itÄtction,  is  a  pleasing  landscape,  al^ough,  in  an  artistic  pmnt  of 

^  TW  IttamiaAted  Calendar  aad  Home  IXary  for  1845.    London :  Longmaa 
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▼iew,  not  so  good  an  effort  as  the  snow-scene  in  Januarj.  We  should 
call  this» ''  The  Master  of  the  House  Retuming,'*  and  not ''  The  Wel- 
come of  a  TraveUer.** 

The  other  pordonsy  on  the  opposite  pages,  are  omamented  with  a 
bordcTy  representing  a  flower  painted  on  a  gold  ground»  and  reproduced 
bj  the  lithographic  press  of  Mr.  Owen  Jones.  The  flowers  are  I4>- 
parentlj  painted  from  natnre,  but  laid  out  for  the  purpose,  aa  is  evident 
in  the  heart's-ease,  and  still  more  so  in  the  bngloss.  They  are,  howcTer, 
exquisite  speeimens  of  art  Nothing  of  the  kind  has  been  hitherto  pro« 
duoed.  The  organs  of  fructification  are  generallj  carefuUj  preserved, 
and  the  coloming  is  of  that  rieh  depth  and  luxurious  tone  which  belongs 
to  nature  itself.  The  ripe  ehernes  are  reallj  tempting.  So,  also,  with 
the  frequent  insects,  the  articulations  of  whose  limbs  are  perfecta  and  the 
little  clubbed  antenie  appear  to  move.  A  little  ladjbird  is  positively 
creeping  to  the  hirsute  stem  of  a  flowering  plant,  and  apprehension  is 
momentarilj  excited  lest  the  silverj  down  should  be  rubbed  from  off 
the  butterflies'  wings. 

The  naming  of  tibe  plants  is  a  literarj  curiodty.  From  the  dajs  of 
Theophrastes  and  Dioscorides,  no  attempts  at  botanical  Systems  were 
made  tili  the  sixteenth  centuiy.  The  scientific  terms  contained  in  the 
**  Hours  of  Anne  of  Brittanj^  would  appear,  therefore,  to  have  been 
adopted  from  some  medical  books  of  the  di^ :  for  the  Carduus,  now 
called  le  Chardon,  we  have  Spede  Cardo,  Caroffe ;  for  the  Echium, 
now  la  Viperine,  we  have  Buglossa — la  Bugleuse,  a  name  preserred  in 
this  countxy,  under  the  title  of  Viper's  Bugloss  ;  the  Iris,  now  ITris» 
is  called  Flambe,  a  descriptire  and  appropriate  name ;  the  Leontodon 
18  called  Dent»  leonie,  (Dens  leonis,)  from  whence  our  corruption, 
Dandelion;  the  oak  is  called  Glandus ;  and  Pennyroyal,  Palrouft. 


BBIGHT  £Y£S  FOB  ME  AT  SUNSET! 

BT  J.  L.  r. 

BaioHT  eyet  for  me  at  sautet,  and  mosie  on  the  wäre. 
And  tweet  and  fterj  echoet  from  each  hill  and  ipany  care ; 
And  pnrpie  boes  ofbeanty,  whoee  glowing  colonn  make 
More  fkir  and  doabl j  beantiftü  the  still  and  glasty  lake ! 

Briäht  eyee  Ibr  me  at  sanset,  and  mnsic  on  the  water, 
Andeiren  stratna of  meiodY  tnm  Natare*t lonelj danghter ; 
And  stailii^t,  tUvery  starhgbt,  In  the  cloodleM  arch  of  Heaven, 
WhoM  Terge  is  still  encrinuon'd  with  the  glorioos  hnet  of  eren  l 

Brigfat  eyet  for  me  at  lonset,  and  moonUpbt  oo  the  wa^e. 
And  mntie  as  eaeh  pebUy  thore  the  thuimg  rillet  lare  i 
And  balmy  ain,  whoee  perfbact  sweet  on  erenmg^e  sephyrt  roU,  1 
And  ihed  delieioaa  fragranee  o'er  the  rapt  and  ulent  loall 

Bright  ejes  for  me  at  snnset,  and  nlence  o*er  the  soene, 

Wberelate  the  toondofmirth,  and  humofmen,hath  been  I 

And  deeper  tbadce,  and  softer  hnes,  more  beanteoos,  tfacngfa  less  bngfat  I 

Bright  eyet  for  meat  sanset  I    Onr  trysting  time,  moonligbt  1 
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HINTS  ON  SERVANTS. 

^  Service  is  no  inheiitanee." — ServatiU^  Proverh, 

Ou>  Elwes,  the  miser,  is  reported  to  have  had  a  servant  who  was 
**  butler,  coachmaiiy  gardener,  huntsmaiiy  groom,  and  valet, — and  a 
d— d  idle  rascal  into  ^e  bargain,"  as  his  unreasonable  master  used  to 
3a7  of  him.  Manj,  I  dare  say,  would  like  to  have  such  a  servant,  idle 
as  Elwes  oonsidered  hün. 

In  nothing,  perhaps,  have  the  times  changed  more  than  in  the 
matter  of  servants.  The  old  familj  senrants — ^men  grown  grej  in  the 
Service  of  the  house — are  ahnest  imheard  of,  save  among  a  few  of  the 
highest  nobility,  or  those  qmet  country  families  that  seldom  or  ever  go 
from  home.  In  middle  life  long  servitude  is  rare.  The  old  adage, 
*'  servitude  is  no  inheritance,"  seems  in  as  füll  force  now  as  it  was  in 
Swift's  time;  and  a  constant  anxietj  to  change— to  better  themaelves 
-^seems  to  be  the  prevailing  principle  among  all  servants.  This  mar 
be  prindpallj  accounted  for  bj  the  much  greater  locomotion  among  afi 
dasisesy  and  Üie  more  frequent  opportunities  servants  have  of  meeting 
and  comparing  notes,  and  getting  dissatisfied  with  their  places,  than 
IhßY  had  in  former  times. 

One  of  the  curses  of  consequence  is  the  infliction  of  a  large  establish- 
ment.  Aman  like  Elwes,  whose  one  servant  did  everything,  must 
have  read  the  taz*paper  containing  the  names  of  so  many  menials— 
maitre  d^hotel^  master  of  the  horse,  cook,  confectioner,  groom  of  the 
Chamber,  butler,  under-butler,  valet,  footman,  coadiman,  under-coach- 
man,  postillion,  porter,  groom,  huntsman,  whipper-in,  and  I  don't  know 
what  eise  contained  in  the  tax-gath'erer's  "  Annual** — ^as  a  novel !  He 
never  could  imagine  that  such  an  establishment  could  reallj  be  con- 
templated,  much  less  kept  bj  anj  one. 

Grooms  of  the  Chamber,  butlers,  footmen,  valets,  the  tip-top  class  of 
servants  in  fact,  I  shall  onlj  allude  to  incidentallj,  as  thej  are  neces- 
sarily  connected  with  my  subject,  and  shall  direct  my  observations 
chiefly  to  the  general  servant  of  middle  life. 

Every  fellow  thinks  himself  qualified  for  stable  servant,  a  coachman, 

or  a  groom, — ^the  qualification  being,  in  his  mind,  a  rolling  gait,  a  pair 

of  baggy  breeches,  and  top-boots.    It  is  extraordinary  how  many 

fbUows,  by  mere  dint  of  impudence,  have  worked  themselves  into 

situations  where  they  had  all  their  work  to  leam.    A  man  to  be  en- 

trusted  with  horses  should  be  a  very  different  sort  of  article  to  most  of 

the  people  that  offer  themselves  as  such  in  the  country.     He  should 

have  head,  hands,  temper,  tact,  coolness,  judgment,  quickness  ;  to  say 

nothing  of  the  cardinal  virtue,  "  conduct,"  which  includes  that  greatest 

d  ttU  virtues,  ^'  sobriety.'*    Few  know  anything  of  the  meaning  of  the 

wotd  **  oonduet,"  further  than  seeing  it  in  the  printed  forms  of  the 

f«l^ster*of&oe  certificates. 

U  tbe  toUowing  observations,  I  am  not  going  to  address  myself  to 

'  *^  'T^fDRouft  youths, 

«  B j  imiling  fortane  Uets'd 
"WithlBige  demetnet,  hereditarj  ireslth," 

'-   ftmay  Jacks  to  help  John  to  do  nothing  as  they  like  ; 
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tat  to  thoee  **  middle  men,"  to  use  an  Irifihism,  *^  who  want  a  good 
da/s  work  far  a  good  da/s  paj,"  to  use  a  fa6hi<mable  Englishism.  I 
might  have  gone  further,  and  said,  who  want  a  good  daj's  work  for  % 
good  daj'a  paj  and  Aeep,  for  the  keep  is  no  inoonsiderable  item  in  the 
ezpenae  of  servanta. 

In  this  homelj  eonaideration  of  the  sobjecty  the  state-coadiman,  with 
bis  three-OMrnered  hat,  and  the  corpnlent  stud-groom,  in  his  brown 
ent-awaj,  striped  toilanette  waistcoat»  drabJbreeches  and  continuationfly 
who  onlj  condescenda  to  pnt  a  stray  straw  right  when  indulging  his 
mMter  with  a  view  of  hia  study  shall  be  equallj  ezduded.  *^  Thej  are 
tat  gendelbika  Qnljy**  as  the  bntcher's  boy  said  when  ejeing  the  eakea 
Ifaroagh  Gimter^s  Window ;  and  the  man  that  can  afford  to  keep  one  of 
thase  onght  to  be  able  to  aJEford  to  be  cheated  too. 

A  groom,  in  my  aooeptation  of  the  term,  ia  a  Single  man-servant,  m 
aort  of  fir8t*Btart-in*the«world  aervant;  and  looking  at  them  in  that 
lighty  I  will  begin  at  that  lowest  of  all  beginnings— a  *^  man-boy."  Ia 
there  ever  a  reader  of  Am swortb's  Magazine  who  has  not  at  ßome 
time  or  other  (earij  days  most  likely)  encumbered  himself  with  a  boy? 
and  aa  there  even  a  man  among  them,  who  has  had  one,  that  has  not 
awom  nerer  to  have  another  ?  The  plague  of  a  boy  passes  all  comprehen» 
aion.  In  a  general  way,  yon  are  worse  off  with  them  than  withoiit  any 
aeirant  at  idL  A  boy  is  a  perpetual  blister  on  the  mind,  for  you  are 
alwmya  inrt*g»wing  him  in  mischief ;  and  the  trouble  of  cutting  out  work 
to  keep  him  qniet  is  worse  than  doing  the  real  work  yourself.  I  knew 
a  worthy  man  in  Fleet  Street  afflicted  with  a  bqy-bntler,  to  whom,  when 
diort  of  w<»k,  he  used  to  give*  twopence,  desiring  him  to  go  to  a 
b^er^s  in  Bond  Street  and  get  a  penny  roll  with  one,  and  to  a  butter* 
ahop  in  Whitechapel  and  get  a  pennyworth  of  butter  with  the  other, 
timing  him  on  erery  oocasüm  so  as  to  know  whether  he  Idtered  on  the 
way. 

I  do  not  know  a  more  forlom  sight  in  nature  than  a  calveless, 
qwndle'shanked,  dirty*faoed  urchin  in  pepper  and  salt,  with  black 
▼dveteena  and  damed  white  cotton  stockings,  dribUing  his  way,  in  a 
narrow  silyer-banded  seven-shilling  hat,  to  the  public-hoose,  with  a 
pot  in  his  band  to  bring  the  foaming  beverage  to  his  ezpecting  master 
and  mistreas.  I  pictnre  to  myself  all  sorts  of  domestie  misery  at  the 
aight — a  dinner  party,  and  the  unfledged  urchin  taken  from  his  atable 
wSd  ooe-horse-chaiae,  or  perfai^  the  garden,  to  perform  the  part  of 
botler  to  Mary  Jane's  footman.  I  see  the  awkwurd  hound  slonching 
iiito  the  room,  annonndng  the  bedizened  visitors,  all  so  hi4>py  and  so 
stupid.  Then  I  see  the  grand  procession  to  the  dining-room,  (acroai 
the  paasage,)  and  the  boy  behind  the  door  fussing  a  pair  of  baggj 
Bertins  out  of  his  pocket;  then  the  finger-ends  dribbling  into  the  floap^ 
and  the  soup  cascading  down  the  bade  or  OTer  the  turban  of  some 
Inddesa  guest 

There  is  no  attempt  at  gentiHty  so  forlom  as  that  of  a  man-boy ;  I 
had  fifty  times  sooner  be  waited  upon  by  a  woman ;  but,  somehowi 
women  have  no  taste  for  their  own  sex,  in  that  capadty  at  least. 

The  grand  distinction  between  a  woman's  man-hoy  and  a  man'a 
man-boy  is  in  the  dress :  ladies  alwaye  put  them  into  jackets  and  trow* 
sers,  while  men  rig  them  ont  to  look  like  grooms.  Their  servioe, 
however,  is  pretty  much  the  same :  wait  at  table,  dean  shoes,  ImA  aftcr 
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a  harse  and  chaise,  and  make  themselres  generallj  usefuL  Generalfy 
usefuly  indeed !— 'generally  miachieyoiia  would  be  mare  near  the 
tnith. 

I  dedare,  if  a  man-boj  were  to  come  to  me  and  say  bis  father  would 
dothe  him,  and  he  would  serve  me  for  nothing,  I  wonldn't  take  him. 
On  the  cdatrsryy  I  think  a  master  ought  to  have  a  premium  for  teach- 
ing  boys,  as  teadiers  of  all  other  trades  an^  callings  have.  Look  at 
the  persecntion  you  have  to  undeigo :  the  boy  is  either  so  dundi  as  to 
Tex  your  spirit  every  time  you  spoik  to  him  or  give  him  an  oider,  or 
he  18  so  Sharp  that  you  can  scarcely  tmst  him  out  of  your  sight^  and 
he  keeps  you  eonstantly  on  the  fret  lest  he  should  be  doing  yoa. 
There  are  no  medium-boys — ^no  old  heads  on  young  Shoulders»  Trost* 
Ing  them  with  horses  is  a  thing  that  none  but  a  Innatic  could  be  guilty 
of :  the  master  might  be  sure  the  boy  would  ''  take  the  measore"  of  all 
the  horses  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  the  leather^platers  say,  in  private 
triab  and  matdies. 

Formerly,  people  were  allowed  one  of  these  tormentors  tax  free,  if 
the  wretch  was  under  dghteen  years  of  age ;  but  an  all-wiae  legis- 
latnre,  seeing  that  they  were  long  in  attaining  that  age,  repealed  the 
priyilege,  tfnd  put  boys  on  the  same  footing  as  men.  It  muat  have 
been  during  these  days  that  the  race  of  "  tigers"  were  invented,  the 
prindple  of  which  was  to  get  as  much  groom  into  as  small  a  compass 
as  possible,  and  keep  under  dghteen.  Many  of  those  London  abortion» 
would  have  puzzled  a  conjurer  or  a  veterinary  surgeon  to  say  how  old 
they  were :  they  were  shrimps  of  men,  but  generally  quite  as  sharp. 
What  can  beat  a  Newmarket  8table4ad  for  impud^ce— real,  neat, 
unadulterated  impudence  ? 

The  economy  of  keeping  boys  is  eztremely  doubtf uL  I  think  it 
cannot  pay  any  one  except  a  training  groom,  or  a  master  ¥rith  plenty 
of  time  to  look  after  them.  Of  oourse  "  the  bo/s  the  father  of  the 
man,"  as  the  saying  is ;  and  there  are  men  who  take  care  et  their 
dothes  and  their  master's  proper^  generally;  and  we  may  suppose 
there  are  some  boys  who  will  do  the  same;  but  they  are  very  rare. 
The  generali^  of  them  are  idle,  careless,  thoughtless  scamps,  who  go 
to  place  because  they  think  it  will  be  easier  than  living  at  home,  with 
better  fare;  they  break,  they  spoil,  they  tear,  they  wear,  they  do  no 
end  of  mischief ;  and  even  when  they  do  prove  handy,  and  are  gettiag 
useful,  they  are  so  apt  to  overrate  themseWes,  get  concdted,  and  ask 
for  higher  wages,  that  you  are  generally  obliged  to  send  them  off,  and 
atart  afresh  with  another.  Stül  they  always  have  been,  and  moet 
likdy  always  will  be,  in  a  certain  d^ree  of  request;  and  as  these  boys 
make  the  luture  men — ^the  eUie  of  whom  mount  the  *^  three  comered 
hat"  or  '*  brown  cutaway" — ^we  will  consider  them  in  all  thdr  phases; 
and  if  our  observations  do  not  guard  them  against  those  enors 
that  too  often  bowl  out  thdr  chance  for  those  woolsacka  of  servitude, 
we  trust  they  may  be  of  some  service  to  the  master— probably  a 
young  one— and  the  public  generally. 

First  of  their  birth :  If  we  trace  nine-tenths  of  the  aervants  of  the 
present  day  to  their  homes,  we  shaU  find  them  the  diildren  of  eottagers, 
labonrers,  and  mechanics,  their  parents,  for  Ihe  most  part,  in  humble 
circumstances:  their  daily  food  is  generally  of  the  coarsest  and  com-^ 
monest  qudity,  milk*porridge,  potatoes,  and  gravy,  very  sddom  meat, 
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«nd  stili  more  rarelj  beer.  Under  this  legimen  the  children  grow  up; 
ibej  gety  perhaps,  the  mdiments  of  a  reading  and  writing  education  by 
anatchea  at  a  Sondaj  scbool,  or  during  the  intervals  between  harrest- 
ing  and  the  retom  of  fleld  labonr.  When  the  lads  get  to  be  fifteen  or 
aixteen  yean  of  age,  they  generallj  tum  their  attention  to  [daceSy  and 
farmer'a  serrice  is  what  they  mostly  look  to. 

Now  a  farmer's  place  is  very  healthy,  bat  certainly  not  a  very 
Inxuriooa  one.  ^'Ilie  young  gentlemen,"  as  the  schoolmaaters  call 
their  pupila,  have  to  get  up  very  early,  and  their  fare  is  none  of  the 
finest.  Milk  and  brovm  bread  for  Imakfast,  bacon,  stew,  potatoes, 
and  dumpling  to  a  tweive-o'clock  dinner,  with  the  fare  of  the  moming 
repeated  at  a  seyen-o'clock  supper,  varied  occasionally  by  a  cut  of  an 
indigestible,  leatheiy  home-made  cheese;  bed  at  nine,  and  breakfast  at 
aunrise.  The  fare,  however,  is  moat  likely  better  than  young  Bunch« 
dod  has  had  at  home;  and  bis  appetite  being  quickened  by  the  whole- 
some  atmosphere  arising  from  thefresh  tumed-up  soll  as  he  follows  the 
plough,  or  äie  oountry  breezes  as  he  drives  the  team,  he  thinks  it  un- 
conunonly  good.  A  farm-senrant  should  yoke  at  seren  o'dock  in 
flonnner;  consequently  what  with  dressing,  breakfasting,  feeding  bis 
borses,  and  hamessing,  there  must  not  be  mueh  bed  atter  flve.  He 
has  an  hour,  or  an  hour  and  a  half,  for  dinner,  from  twelve  tili  half- 
past  one  say,  when  he  yokes  again  and  works  tili  six.  A  servant, 
however,  worth  having  will  not  oonfine  himself  strictly  to  these  hours. 
In  busy  seasons — haymaking,  harvesting,  tumip-sowing,  and  so  on,  he 
must  not  be  particular  to  an  hour  or  two;  neither,  on  the  other  band, 
ahould  the  master  stint  bim  of  a  few  hours,  or  an  occasional  holiday  in 
slack  times. 

Well,  for  all  this  sun-rising  to  sun-setting,  fat  bacon,  and  strong 
eheesing,  what  does  a  oountry  senrant  get  ?  making  aUowances 
for  yarying  customs  in  different  countries,  I  think  I  may  say  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  pounds  a-year  on  the  average.  In  some  counties 
they  hire  for  the  half-year,  the  sammer  half  bringing  a  higher  rate 
than  the  winter  one ;  but  I  have  no  doubt,  taking  one  half  with 
another,  and  the  average  rate  of  wages  at  the  various  country  hirings, 
that  very  nice,  smart,  active  young  men  can  be  had  for  from  fifteen  to 
sixteen  pounds  a-year,  with  their  washing,  worth  perhaps  another 
pound  or  thirty  Shillings  a-year.  Twenty  pounds  is  quite  an  outside 
wage  for  a  oountry  servant  I  was  talking  only  yesterday  to  a  farmer 
who  gaye  bis  fourteen  pound  ten.  **  1  had  him  last  year  for  thirteen 
pound,**  Said  he;  "  but  he  suited  me,  and  I  gare  him  a  little  more.  The 
one  I  had  before  him  had  sizteen  pounds.  I  hired  him  at  a  less  rate 
the  first  half,  but  he  seemed  such  an  unocmimon  good  senrant,  that  I 
hired  him  again  at  sixteen  pounds  a-year,  when,  unfortunately,  my  lord 
got  a  premium  at  a  ploughing-match,  and  there  was  no  holding  him  alter. 
That  premium  was  ihe  rtdn  rfkim  r  But  to  my  point— the  similaritv 
of  Station,  and  the  difiference  of  wages  between  ftrmers  and  gentlemen'ä 
aervants. 

Beyond  the  wage  and  washing,  the  farm-serrant  has  nothing— 
<— expects  nothing.  He  finds  Us  own  clothes,  both  working  and 
Sunday's.  Moreover,  he  is  bound  by  bis  bargain,  and  is  liable  to  fine 
and  imprisonment  on  being  taken  berore  a  magistrate  for  misbehayiour, 
neglect,  or  abeenting  himself  from  senrice. 
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Such  is  the  aitoation  of  tiie  fann  seryant.  Let  tu  now,  for  tiie  sake 
of  the  oontrast,  auppose  that  anotfaer  xpember  of  the  same  familj,  either 
from  hi«  looka,  his  quickneas,  or  some  other  quality  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  dergymao,  and  he  either  takes  him  for  his  own 
aenrant»  or  reoommends  him  to  some  friend  who  wants  a  bqj.  '*  Chaw- 
bacon  Secundus"  is  divested  of  hia  rags,  and  forthwith  installed  in  the 
naual  pepper-and-flalte,  with  the  bUu^k  velveteens  for  Sondays.  He  is  now 
a  groom  or  footman,  or  both^-every  servant,  no  matter  what  his  grade, 
always  conferring  on  himaelf  auperior  rank  towhat  he  holda;  a  general 
hdper  being  always  aecond  ooachman,  a  kitchen-maid  aecond  cook,  and 
so  OD.  From  the  hnmble  cottage  fare,  the  lad  aoddenly  enters  upon 
the  heaven  of  roaat  and  boiled.  He  geta  meat,  beer  and  pndding 
every  day,  and  at  firat  his  gratitude  knows  no  bounds.  He  thinks 
Service  the  finest  thing  in  the  world,  and  hia  master  the  best ;  pitiea 
his  brothers  and  sisters  working  away  at  thexr  porridge,  and  wishes 
tfaem  similar  lack. 

We  have  now  got  the  ragged,  hungry  urchin  dothed  and  well  fed. 
He  acarcely  knows  himself.  TnstiMid  of  being  kicked  ont  of  a  crowded 
bed  at  sunrise  to  go  and  woriL  in  the  fielda,  he  lies  between  dean  oom- 
fortable  sheets  tili  seven,  or  perhapa  past,  when,  inatead  of  the  bread 
and  milk  or  porridge,  he  very  likely  gets  tea  or  coffee,  and  bread  and 
butt^Ty  if  not  meat  also.  Before  he  gets  that  meal  well  digestedy 
dinner,  with  meat  and  beer,  comes  round  again,  and  very  likdy  supper 
is  composed  of  the  same  fare — a  second  dinner,  in  ^ort,  with  the 
ezoeption  of  a  table-doth«  What  is  the  reault  of  it  all?  In  the  firat 
place,  he  swells  out  so,  that  in  leas  than  half  a  year  he  comes  grinning 
(as  though  he  had  performed  a  very  meritorious  act),  to  say  that  hii 
dothes  are  gzown  too  tight  for  him,  the  failure  in  size  being  invariably 
attributed  to  the  shrinking  of  the  doth,  and  not  to  the  Inflation  of  Um 
carcase.  The  oonsequence  is,  he  must  dther  have  another  rig  out,  or 
go  with  his  great  red  hands  staring  a  mile  thxongh  his  sleeves,  and  bis 
late  baggy  breeches  all  but  bursting  at  the  seams.  But  the  failure  in 
dothes  is  not  half  the  evil.  High  keep  and  the  progress  of  an  aoquain- 
tance  with  the  Squire's  under-butler  (as  the  imife-bqy  calls  himfielf)b 
leta  him  a  little  into  the  aecreta  of  higher  lifo;  and  losing  sight  of  the 
dirty,  hungry  brothers  and  sisters  at  home,  he  forgets  all  the  privations 
of  cottage-life  in  Ins  aspirations  after  the  good  things  of  the  halL 
Most  servants  look  at  what  others  have  instead  of  wäit  they  them- 
adves  get.  Instead  of  feeling  grateful  to  their  masters  for  what  they 
have,  äey  are  always  grumbling  for  what  they  have  not  The  lad 
then  begins  to  get  airified,  cavils  at  his  work,  thinks  it  is  not  bis  place 
to  do  tUs  and  that,  and  is  all  for  the  division  of  labour  as  it  is  at  the 
ball  or  the  Castle.  He  wants  to  better  himself,  and  dther  succeeds  or 
throws  himself  out  of  place  in  the  atte^^>t• 

The  keep  I  look  upon  as  the  great  evü  of  all  It  is  quite  ridiculous 
the  way  some  great  people's  servants  are  fed.  It  is  enough  to  ruin  a 
half-witted  country  lad  taking  him  on  one  of  those  occasional 

«'AsYitttoiltothem 
Ko  less  to  Yu" 

sort  of  Visits  that  the  great  inflict  and  the  humble  submit  to  in  aU 
countiea  under  the  plea  of  populari^  on  one  aide,  and  in  the  hopea  of 
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pfttronage»  or  for  the  sake  of  <*  saying  thej  have  been  at  mj  lordV  on 
the  other.  No  wonder  we  hear  of  noblemen  going  abroad,  and  getting 
Creorge  Bobins'd,  every  now  and  then,  when  there  are  such  goings  on  in 
their  hoasekeeper's  room,  their  pantriefl,  their  haUs»  and  their  kitchens« 
The  idea  of  giving  senrante  wine  is  really  little  less  than  wicked,  con- 
ädering  how  manj  thousands  there  are  who  can  bardlj  get  bread« 
Noblemen  xnaj  think  it  sonnds  well  out  of  doors,  bat  thej  shoiüd 
remember  the  mischief  they  are  doing  the  very  parties  tbemselvea  bj 
giving  them  it.  It  is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  Station  of  life  from 
which  I  have  shown  servants  are  taken,  and  only  tends  to  make  them 
nneasy  and  discontented  with  their  plaoes,  and  very  probably  causea 
them  to  lose  them.  Ab  soon  as  ever  a  senrant  begins  to  find  fault,  or 
aak  for  increased  wages,  it  is  time  to  look  out  for  another. 

Notwithstanding  the  increased  locomotion  of  the  age»  there  is  still  a 
great  deal  of  misconception  among  real  oountry  servants  as  to  the 
capabilities  and  requirements  of  London;  many  of  them  look  upon 
London  as  a  sort  <^  dertder  resort,  upon  which  they  can  always  fall 
back,  when  they  have  ezhausted  character  and  credit  in  the  coontry. 
As  I  am  sure  all  discreet  masters  and  prudent  mistresses  will  leave 
the  nnmbers  of  this  magazine,  containing  this  treasurable  treatise  on 
servantSy  in  the  way  of  their  domestics — ^if  they  do  not  order  an  extra 
copy  or  two  for  the  servants'  hall  and  hoa8eke^>er's  room— I  may  ai 
weÜ  devote  this  wet  day  to  undeceive  servants  on  that  point,  at  least 
aUempting  to  do  it,  for  few  of  them  are  open  to  conviction,  while 
revelUng  in  the  luxuries  of  place. 

London,  then,  my  beloved  but  very  Ignorant  friends,  is  a  very 
different  place  to  what  you  imagine.  It  is  not  every  awkward  common- 
looking  dog,  with  even  the  best  of  charactera  in  his  band  that  the 
Londoners  will  look  at,  much  less  a  oommon*looking  dog  with  no 
recommendation  but  bis  own  common  looks  and  outlandish  dialect. 
Iiondon  is  rather  a  laige  place,  larger  than  perhaps  your  imagiaatioii 
can  admit  of,  and  they  breed  so  many  queer-looking  cubs  there  and 
thereabonts,  that  there  is  no  occasion  to  Import  any  &om  the  oountry. 
To  pass  mnster  in  London,  a  servant  must  look  like  a  servant,  and 
bave  the  mazmers  of  one.  It  is  not  suffident  to  toarit  a  place  there; 
there  must  be  the  evident  capadty  for  servioe  apparent  at  the  first 
glanoe,  or  no  questions  are  asked.  Good  looks  are  a  tme  qua  non. 
Now,  looks  in  London  and  looks  in  the  oountry  are  very  different 
things.  A  youth  may  be  a  very  killing  feUow  among  the  milk-maids 
in  the  coontry,  have  great,  staring  blaä  eyes  and  curly  head,  may  be 
a  love  lock  reaching  down  to  his  nostrils,  a  very  good-looking  man  at 
a  ploagh's  tail,  and  yet  be  a  terribly  awkward  fdlow  on  a  carpeU  Any 
bot  a  most  self'-enamoured  fool  must  see  with  half  an  eye  that  a 
London  servant  is  as  different  an  article  to  a  oountry  one  as  plate  is  to 
pewter«  There  is  no  need  to  spend  much  time  for  a  man  to  aatisfy 
himself  of  that.  He  has  nothing  to  do  but  look  at  the  servants  that 
pass  bim  in  the  street — watch  their  action,  their  shape,  their  make, 
their  dress,  and  their  address;  and  yet  most  likely  not  one  in  ten  is  in 
London  bred.  These  are  the  picked  men  of  countxy  Service,  not  the 
dregSf  as  some  of  you  seem  to  imagine,  when  you  talk  about  going  to 
London  for  a  place.  It  is  needless — ^it  is  ruinous,  indeed— >for  a  man  to 
go  to  London  without  smartness,  looks,  and  a  good  recommendation. 
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impofitic  and  unnecessary.  Whj  should  thej  ?  Has  not  the  man 
advantagea  and  enjoymenta  enough  alreadj?  Gentlemen's  Service  ifl  m 
fact»  one  of  the  prizes  in  the  lotteries  of  humble  life,  and  it  does  not  do 
to  güd  the  prizes  too  much.  To  attempt  to  satisfy  the  generali^  of 
serrants  of  the  present  day,  is  one  of  those  hopeless  sort  of  tasks  that 
few  men  undertake,  and  the  best  plan  therefore,  is  to  keep  them  aa 
near  their  proper  level,  the  farm-servant  level,  as  we  can. 

It  is  better  for  both  parties :  better  for  the  master,  as  bj  so  doing, 
he  will  save  a  conaiderable  and  useless  expense;  and  better  for  the 
aervantSy  for  when  thej  ''  fall  out  of  place"  as  they  call  it»  their  de* 
acent  will  not  be  so  great. 

Some  of  them,  however,  have  the  impudence  to  say  they  can  do 
what  farm-servants  can't  do,  and  therefore  theyought  to  be  paid  more: 
bnt  the  reverse  is  oftener  the  case,  for  the  farm-servant  can  do  what  the 
gentleman's  senrant  cannot.  Indeed,  in  a  general  way  it  may  be  said, 
that  a  good  ^Effm-senrant  could  do  his  own  work,  and  a  gentleman's 
aenrant's  woik  at  his  leisure.  It  vexes  me  to  see  a  lazy  fellow  fussing 
at  a  ooat  or  pair  of  boots,  or  hissing  away  at  a  corb  chain  all  a  mom* 
ing,  and  then  talking  about  not  having  time  to  do  this  or  that.  As 
aoon  as  ever  a  senrant  b^ins  to  be  shifly,  begins  to  make  excuses,  and 
leaye  his  work  undone,  it  is  time  to  part  with  hinu  It  always  comea 
to  that,  and  the  sooner  it  is  done,  the  better  for  the  master's  comfort. 
But  then  says  the  master,  "  he  has  just  got  a  new  suit  of  dothes,  and 
I  should  not  like  to  lose  them."  That  consideration  hassaved  hnndreda 
of  idle  good-for-nothings  in  their  places,  and  is  an  additional  aigument 
for  the  general  adoption  of  my  plan.  It  is  that  consideratioD,  är  more 
than  the  general  objection  to  changing  servants,  that  makes  mastera 
put  np  with  idle,  ill-conditioned  servants. 

It  does  not  require  any  great  length  of  time  to  see  whether  a  senrant 
is  likely  to  suit  or  not:  a  practised  eye  will  soon  discover;  but  should 
there  be  any  doubt,  it  woiüd  be  well  to  let  him  "  find  himself,"  as  it  ia 
called,  at  first,  by  which  a  double  end  will  be  gained.  In  the  first 
place,  the  master  will  not  dothe  him  at  all,  unless  he  seems  likely  to 
auit;  and  in  the  second,  the  servant  will  have  recorered  his  servitude 
bolk,  supposing  him  to  have  been  out  of  place  a  time,  and  the  liveriea 
will  not  be  too  small  before  they  are  half  wom  out. 

Wages  ought  to  constitute  the  sole  consideration  in  hiring.  Clotlies 
should  be  a  matter  entirely  within  the  breast  and  Option  o(  the  mas- 
ter, as  far  as  number  and  renewal  goes.  In  fact,  the  dothes  should 
be  as  much  the  master's,  as  the  dothes  on  the  servant's  lied,  or  the 
dothes  on  the  hall  table.  The  servant  should  only  have  the  use  of 
them  so  long  as  he  stayed  in  his  place.  By  adopting  this  oourse,  con- 
siderable  annual  expense  would  be  saved,  and  a  master  would  have  no 
inducement  for  keeping  an  unworthy  servant  after  he  began  to  be  dis* 
aatisfied  with  him.  The  dothes  would  be  fairiy  wom  out  in  the  mas- 
ter's  Service,  and  there  would  be  no  bickering  and  disputing  at  parting, 
as  to  whether  the  things  had  been  wom  the  half  year  or  not,  or  what 
attowance  John  ought  to  have  for  wearing  his  old  coat  put  of  the 
seoond  half-year.  8ome  may  say,  "  But  where*s  the  use  of  keeping  the 
dothes,  the  new  servant  won't  wear  them."   Won't  they,  indeed! 

A  servant  in  place  and  a  servant  out  of  place  are  very  difierent 
anhnaJs.    In  place^  or  just  leaving  place,  füll  of  beef  and  beer,  there  ia 
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I  dom't  know  how  it  may  be  with  other  people,  but  I  rarely  meet  a 
man  who  does  not  complain  of  want  of  momej,  and  yet  to  mj  ceitain 
knowledge,  manj  of  them  aie  cheated  bj  their  senrants  and  trades* 
people,  to  an  eztent  that  is  scarcely  eredible.  Qf  conne,  the  genenüity 
of  these  are  men  who  live  so  fast,  as  never  to  have  time  to  think  of 
ceremony  tili  they  are  regularly  out  at  the  elbows,  and  their  oondnet 
would  be  immatenal»  were  it  not  for  the  pemicious  eSeot  their  exam* 
ple  has  upon  the  establishments  of  other  people.  Servants  never  stop 
to  consider  that  people'a  fortunes  are  nneqnaL  They  see  that  Mr.  A.'8 
servants  have  atrong  ale  twice  a-day,  and  they  ihink  Mr.  B.'s  onght  to 
have  it  also;  nor  do  they  consider  that  Mr.  A.  is  going  it  as  hard  aa 
ever  he  can,  while  Mr.  B.  is  living  within  his  means. 

One  of  the  greatest  errors  a  person  can  commit  in  the  matter  of 
servants,  is  hinng  one  from  an  establishment  superior  to  his  own: 
the  chances  are  two  to  one  against  him.  In  the  first  place  the  proba- 
bility  is,  if  the  servant  had  beien  worth  keeping,  he  would  have  retained 
his  Situation;  and,  secondly,  he  is  pretty  sure  to  institate  disagreeable 
comparisons  between  Sir  Harry's  i^ace  and  hia  new  on&— be  dissatis« 
fied  himself,  and,  very  Ukely,  make  the  other  servants  so  too. 

Country  servants,  in  general,  have  no  neatness.  They  seem  to  rub 
against  eyery  whitewashed  wall,  and  put  their  feet  into  every  puddle 
they  can  find.  As  to  dusting  a  carriage  or  hamess,  or  putting  any- 
thing  to  rights  after  they  once  get  started,  that  seems  quite  out  of  the 
qnestion.  That,  to  be  sure,  may  be  a  good  deal  the  fault  of  education; 
but  some  fellows  never  can  see  anything  that  is  wrong.  They  never 
seem  to  care  for  making  things  look  their  best.  In  calling  in  the 
country,  for  instance,  inatead  of  taking  care  of  their  carriage  and 
horsea,  servants  seem  to  think  themselves  quite  as  much  ^'out  fäeasur- 
ing,"  on  their  own  acoount,  as  for  their  masters  or  mistresses,  and 
baving  "  set  down,''  they  forthwith  begin  gossiping  with  the  servants 
of  the  house  at  the  door,  or  msh  into  the  hall  to  lay  hold  of  whatever 
they  can  find,  as  if  they  had  not  been  fed  for  a  month.  The  appetite 
of  some  servants  is  truly  astonishing.  I  believe  if  they  were  to  call  at 
balf-a-dozen  houses  in  a  morning  they  would  eat  and  drink  at  them  all. 

Jn  country  towns  the  same.  Having  driven  the  carriage  in,  they 
consider  their  work  done,  and  resign  in  favour  of  the  ostler,  whom  the 
master  has  to  pay,  while  his  servants  roll  about  the  streets,  gape  into 
ahop-windows,  or  sit  in  the  tap,  telling  all  the  secreta  of  the  establish- 
ment. How  much  better  it  would  be  if  they  were  dusting  their  car- 
riage and  hamess,  and  making  things  look  neat  for  taking  up  again! 
It  is  in  these  little  things  that  the  real  servant  shcws  himsclf.  Half 
the  fellows  that  call  themselves  servants  are  only  fit  for  helpers,  and 
▼ery  moderate  helpers  they  would  make.  I  have  seen  a  nobleman'a  < 
ooachman  drive  his  four  horses  into  a  country  town,  pull  on  bis  Over- 
alls, and  waah  the  carriage  preparatory  to  taking  up— a  thing  no  clown 
would  ever  think  of. 

The  great  influx  of  wealth,  among  the  industrioos,  commerrial,  and 
manufacturing  claases,  has  found-— employment,  I  was  going  to  say— 
but  Service  is  the  more  correc^  term — ^for  an  amazing  number  of  idle 
hands,  and  a  most  eztraordinary  host  it  has  called  into  existence.  The 
style  of  the  servant  is  not  a  bad  criterion  whereby  to  judge  of  the 
master,  their  manner  or  want  of  manner  being  frequently  rälected  in 
the  domestic.    But  the  liveries  are  the  grand  things.    I  may  lay  lä 
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BY  THE  EDITOR.  • 

BOOK    THE    SECOND. 

L 


Mb.  Thornicroft  and  his  companions  had  scarcely  saised  a 
passage  in  the  deserted  house,  which  they  had  eDtered  in  the 
manner  described  in  a  previous  chapter,  when  they  were  alanned 
by  the  eudden  and  furious  ringing  of  a  bell  over-head.  The 
noise  broiight  them  instantly  toa  halt,  and  each  man  ^rasped 
his  arms  in  expectation  of  an  attack,  but  the  peal  ceasmg  in  a 
few  moments,  and  all  continuing  quiet,  they  moyed  on  as  before, 
and  presently  reached  a  large  hall  wiUi  a  lofW  window  over  the 
door,  wbichy  being  withont  shntters,  affordea  light  enough  to 
rereal  the  dilapidated  condition  of  the  mansion* 

From  this  haih  four  side-doois  opened,  apparently  communi* 
cating  with  different  Chambers,  three  of  which  were  cantiously 
tried  by  Reeks,  bnt  they  proyed  to  be  fieustened.  The  fonrth, 
however,  yielded  to  hia  touch,  and  admitted  them  to  a  Chamber, 
which  ficemed  to  haye  been  recently  occupied,  ibr  a  lamp  was 
biiming  %vithin  it  The  waUs  were  panelled  with  dusky  oak, 
and  hang  at  the  lower  end  with  tapestry,  representing  the 
Assyrian  monarch  Ninus,  and  his  captiye  Zoroaster,  king  of  the 
Bactrians.  The  chief  fiimiture  consisted  of  three  large  hi^h* 
backed  and  grotesquely  caryed  arm-chairs,  near  one  of  which 
stood  a  powerful  electncal  machine.  Sqnares  and  cirdes  were 
traced  tipon  the  floor,  and  here  and  there  were  scattered  cups 
and  balls  and  other  matters  apparently  belonging  to  a  conjnring 
apparatns. 

The  room  might  be  the  retreat  of  a  man  of  science,  or  it 
might  be  the  repository  of  a  jusgler.  But  whoeyer  its  occupant 
was,  and  whatsoeyer  ms  pursuits,  the  good  things  of  the  world 
were  not  altc^ther  neglected  by  him,  as  was  proved  by  a 
table  spread  with  yiands,  and  fumished  with  glames,  together 
with  a  conple  of  taper-necked  bottles. 

While  ffiancing  upwards,  Mr.  Thornicroft  remarked,  that  just 
aboye  eara  chair,  the  ceiling  was  pierced  with  a  round  hole,  the 
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mcaning  of  whicb  hc  could  not  at  the  time  comprehend,  though 
after  circumstances  sufficicntly  explained  it  to  him. 

"  A  Singular  room,"  he  observed  to  Reeks,  on  concluding  his 
survey.      "  Did  you  expect  to  find  any  one  here  ?" 

"  I  hardly  know,"  replied  the  other.  "  That  bell  may  have 
given  the  alarm.  But  I  will  soon  ascertain  the  point  Re- 
main  here  tili  I  retum." 

"  You  are  not  going  to  leave  us  ?"  rejoined  Mr.  Thomicroft 
uneasily. 

"  Only  for  a  moment,"  said  Reeks.  **  Keep  quiet,  and  no 
härm  will  befal  you.  Whatcver  you  may  hear  without,  do  not 
stir." 

"  What  are  we  likely  to  hear  ?"  asked  Thomicroft,  with  in- 
creasing  trepidation. 

"  That's  unpossible  to  say,"  answered  Reeks;  "but  I  warn  you 
not  to  cry  out  unneccssarify,  as  such  an  imprudence  would  en- 
daneer  om*  safety." 

"You  are  quite  sure  you  don't  mean  to  abandon  us  ?"  per- 
sisted  Thomicroft. 

"  Make  yourself  easy,  I  have  no  such  intention,*'  rejoined 
Reeksy  steruly. 

"  Oh!  ve'll  take  care  of  you,  don't  be  afeard,  old  gent,"  said 
Ginger. 

"  xes,  ve'll  take  care  on  you,"  added  the  Tinker  and  the  Sand- 
man. 

"You  may  dcpend  upon  tfaem  as  upon  me,  sir,"  said  Reeks. 
**  Before  we  explore  the  subterranean  apartments  I  wish  to  see 
whether  any  one  is  up-stairs." 

"Wot's  that  you  say  about  subterranean  apartments,  Mr. 
Reeks  ?"  interposed  Ginger.     "  Ve  ain't  a-goin'  oelow,  eh  ?" 

But  without  paying  any  attention  to  the  inauiry,  Reeks  quitted 
the  room,  and  closed  the  door  carefully  after  hlm.  He  nezt 
crossed  the  hall,  and  cautiously  ascendinga  staircase  at  the further 
end  of  it,  reached  the  landing-place.  ^eyond  it  was  a  gallery, 
&om  which  several  Chambers  opened. 

Advancing  a  fe  w  paces,  he  listened  intently,  and  hearing  a  slight 
sound  in  an  apartment  on  the  right,  he  stepped  softly  towwls 
it,  and  placing  his  eye  to  the  key-hole,  beheld  a  tall  man,  dressed 
in  black,  pacing  to  and  fro  with  rapid  strides,  while  three  other 
persons,  wrapped  in  sable  gowns,  and  disguised  with  hideous 
masks,  stood  silent  and  motionless  at  a  little  distance  from  him. 
In  the  tall  man  he  recognised  Cyprian  Rougcmont.  Upon  a 
table,  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  was  laid  a  large,  opcn  voIume> 
boimd  in  black  vellum.  Near  it  stood  a  lamp,  which  ser\  ed  to 
illumine  the  Iccne. 

Suddcnly,  Rougemont  stopped,  and  tuming  over  several 
leaves  of  the  book,  which  were  covered  with  cabalistic  charac- 
ters,  appeored  in  search  of  somc  magic  formula.     Before  he 
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could  find  it,  however,  a  startlioK  Interruption  occurred.  An 
alarum-belly  fixed  against  the  wall»  began  to  ring,  and  at  the 
same  moment,  the  doors  o  f  a  cabinet  flew  open,  and  a  large  ape, 
(for  such  it  seemed  to  Reeks,)  clothed  in  a  wooUen  shirt  and 
drawersy  sprang  forth,  and  bounding  upon  the  table  beside 
Rougemont,  placed  its  mouth  to  bis  ear.  The  communication 
thus  strangely  made»  seemed  hi^hly  displeasing  to  Rougemont^ 
who  knitted  bis  brows»  and  dehvered  sotnc  instruetions,  in  an 
under-tone,  to  the  monkey.  The  animal  nodded  its  head  in 
token  of  obedience,  jumped  ofF  the  table,  and  bounded  back  to 
the  cabinet,  the  doors  ot  which  closed  as  before.  Rou^emont 
next  took  up  the  lamp,  with  the  evident  intention  of  quitting  the 
room,  seeing  which,  Reeks  hastily  retreated  to  an  adjoining 
Chamber,  the  door  of  which  was  fortunately  opon,  and  had 
scarcely  gained  its  shelter,  when  the  four  mysterious  personages 
appeared  on  the  eallery.  Reeks  heard  their  footsteps  descendmg 
the  staircase,  and  then,  creeping  cautiously  after  tnem,  watchea 
them  cross  the  hall,  and  pause  before  the  Chamber  containing 
3in  Thomicroft  and  bis  companions.  After  a  moment's  deli- 
beration,  Rougemont  noiselessly  locked  the  door,  took  out  the 
key,  and,  leaving  two  of  bis  attendants  on  guard,  retumed  with 
the  third  towards  the  staircase. 

Without  tarrying  to  confront  them,  Reeks  started  back,  and 
hurried  along  the  gallery  tili  he  came  to  a  back  staircase,  which 
conducted  him,  by  various  descents,  to  the  basement  floor,  where» 
after  traversing  one  or  two  vaults,  he  entered  a  subtcrranean 
passage,  arched  overhead,  and  havins  several  openings  at  the 
sides,  apparently  communicatin^  witn  other  passages.  It  was 
lighted  at  intcrvals  by  lamps,  which  emitted  a  feeble  radiance. 

By  the  light  of  one  of  these,  Recks  discovered  the  door  of  a 
cell.  It  was  of  iron,  and  as  he  Struck  it  with  bis  band,  returned 
a  boUow  clangour.  On  repeating  the  blow,  a  hoarsc  voice  from 
within  cricd,  "  Leave  me  in  peace  1" 

"  Is  it  Auriol  Darcy  who  speaks  ?"  demanded  Reeks. 

**  It  is,**  replied  the  prisoner.  "  Who  are  you  that  put  the 
question.'' 

"  A  fiiend,**  replied  Reeks. 

"  I  have  no  friend  here,"  said  Auriol. 

**  You  are  mistaken,"  rejoined  Reeks.  *'  I  have  come  with 
Mr.  Thornicroft  to  deUver  you.** 

'^  Mr.  Thornicroft  has  come  too  latc.  He  has  lost  bis  daughter," 
replied  AurioL 

"  What  has  happencd  to  her?"  demanded  Reeks. 

"  Sbe  is  in  the  power  of  the  Fiend,'*  ret)lied  Auriol. 

"  I  know  she  is  detained  by  Cyprian  Rougemont,"  said  Reeks. 
"  But  what  has  befallen  her  ? 

"  Sbe  has  become  like  bis  other  victlms — like  my  victims  P 
cried  Auriol,  distractedly 

"  Do  not  despair,"  rejoined  Reeks.     "  She  may  yct  bc  savcd.** 
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«  Saved !  how  ?"  cried  Auriol— «  All  is  over." 

^<  So  it  may  aeem  to  you,"  rejoined  Reeks ;  ^  bat  you  are  the 
▼ictim  of  deluffiOQ." 

*^  Oh  !  tliat  I  could  think  so P  exciaimed  Aurkd ;  ''bat  no — ^I 
I  aaw  her  £biU  into  the  pit  I  beheld  her  veüed  figuie  rise  from 
it.  I  witnesBed  her  ngnature  to  the  fatal  scrolL  There  oould 
be  no  illasion  in  what  I  then  beheld." 

^  Despite  all  this,  yoa  will  see  her  again,"  said  Reeks. 

''  Who  are  you  wno  sive  me  tbis  protniae  7"  asked  AurioL 

*'  As  I  have  already  aedared,  a  fhend,"  replied  Reeks. 

*•  Are  you  human  r* 

«  As  yourselC" 

''  Then  you  seek  in  vain  to  strag^  with  the  powera  of  daik- 
nessy"  said  AurioL 

''  I  have  no  fear  of  Cyprian  Rougemont,"  rejoined  Reeks»  widL 
alau^ 

<'  Your  voice  seems  familiär  to  me,"  said  AurioL  *^  Teil  me 
who  you  are  ?' 

''You  shall  know  anon,"  replied  Reeks.  "But;,  tust! — ^we 
are  interrupted.     Some  one  approaches." 
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MoBE  thftQ  ten  minutes  had  elapsed  since  Reeks's  departure» 
and  Mr.  Tfaomicroft,  who  had  nitheito  had  some  difficolty  in 
repiessing  his  anger,  now  began  to  give  vent  to  it  in  muttered 
threats  and  complaints.  His  impatience  was  shared  by  the  Tinker, 
who  stepinng  np  to  Giiiffer»  said — 

'<  Wot  the  devil  can  Mr.  Becks  be  about  ?  I  hope  nuflSn  has 
happened  to  hinL** 

*'Don't  mention  a  certain  ^nfs  name  here,"  remarked 
Ginser ;  '*or  if  you  de,  treat  it  vith  proper  respect.*' 

'^rshawl"  exdumed  the  Tinker»  impatienUy ;  *'I  don't  like 
a  man  stayin'  avay  in  this  manner.  It  looks  suspidona.  I 
wotes  ye  goes  and  sees  arter  him,  Ve  can  leave  the  old  gent  to 
take  a  keviet  nap  by  him8e]£  Don^t  disturb  yourself,  sir.  Yell 
only Jbt  giy'  a  look  about  iis,  and  then  come  back.** 

*^  otay  where  you  are,  rascal !"  cried  Thomicroft,  angrily.  ''  I 
wont  be  left.     ätay  where  you  are,  I  command  you  I" 

^  Vell^  ve've  got  a  noo  captin  I'm  a^-thinkin^^said  the  Imker, 
winking  at  the  others.  **  VeVe  no  vish  to  disobleege  you,  sir. 
m  only  jist  peep  out  into  the  hall,  and  see  if  Mr.  Reeks  is  any- 
where  thereabouts.  Vy,  zounds  T  he  added,  as  he  tried  the 
door,  «it'slockedr 

**  What*s  locked  ?"  cried  HuMmicroft,  in  dismay. 

^  The  door  to  be  sure,''  replied  the  linker.  ^  Ve're  prisoners.** 

**  Oh  Lord,  you  don't  say  so  P  cried  the  iron-merchant,  in  an 
agony  of  friffbt.    '^  What  will  become  of  us?" 

A  roar  of  laughter  from  the  others  converted  his  teiror  into 
iury. 

« I  see  how  it  is,"  he  cried.  '*  You  have  entrapped  me,  ruf- 
fians.  It's  all  a  trick.  You  mean  to  murder  me.  But  I'U  seil 
my  life  dearly.  The  first  who  approaches  shall  have  his  brains 
blown  ouL'' 

And  as  be  spoke,  he  levelled  a  pi^tol  at  the  Tinker's  head. 

**  HoUoa  I  wot  are  you  arter,  sir  r  cried  that  individual,  shelter- 
inff  his  head  with  his  hands.  **  You're  a  labourin'  under  a  mi»- 
take — ^a  complete  mistake.  If  it  is  a  trap,  ve're  catched  in  it 
as  vell  as  yourBel£'' 

**  To  be  sure  ve  is,"  added  the  Sandman.  "  Sit  down,  and  vait 
a  bit.  I  dessay  Mr.  Becks  11  come  back,  and  it  vont  do  no 
goodjettin*  into  a  passion." 

<<  WeU,  well,  I  must  resi^  mysclf^  I  suppose,"  groaned  Thomi- 
croft,  sinkim  into  a  chaur.  "  It's  a  terrible  Situation  to  be 
placed  in— saut  up  in  a  haunted  house." 
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'^  I've  been  in  many  much  vurser  8itivations,''ob8erved  Ginger, 
^'  and  I  alvays  found  the  best  vay  to  get  out  on  'em  wos  to  take 
things  quietly." 

'*  Besides  there's  no  help  for  it,"  said  the  Tinker,  seating  him- 
seif. 

*^  Tbat  remains  to  be  seen»'^  observed  the  Sandman,  takin^ 
the  chair  opposite  Thomicroft.  "  If  Reeks  don't  come  back 
soon,  rU  bust  open  the  door.*' 

*'  Plenty  o'  time  for  that,"  said  Ginger,  sauntering  towards  the 
table  on  which  the  provisions  were  sprcad;  ^^  wot  do  you  say  to 
a  mouthful  o'  wittles  ?" 

"  I  wouldn't  touch  'em  for  the  world/'  replied  the  Sandman. 

"  Nor  I,"  added  the  Tinker;  "  they  may  oe  pisoned*" 

"  Pisoned — nonsense!"  cried  Ginger;  "  don't  you  see  some 
von  has  bin  a-takin  bis  supper  here  ?    I'll  jist  finish  it  for  hinu" 

"  Vith  all  my  'art,"  said  the  Tinker. 

^^  Don't  touch  it  on  any  account,"  cried  Mr.  Thomicroft.  "  I 
agree  with  your  companions,  it  may  be  poisoned." 

<^  Oh !  I  aint  afeani,"  cried  Ginger,  helping  himself  to  a  dish 
before  him.  ^^  As  good  a  pigeon  pie  as  ever  I  tasted.  Your 
health,  Mr.  Thomicroft,"  he  added,  filling  a  goblet  from  one  of 
the  bottles.  *^My  service  to  you,  gents.  Famous  tipple,  by 
Jove!"  drawing  a  long  breath  after  the  draught,  and  saiacking 
bis  Ups  with  amazing  satisfaction.  **  Never  tasted  sich  a  glass 
o'  wine  in  all  my  bom  days,"  he  continued,  replenishing  the 
goblet ;  "I  wonder  wot  it's  called?' 

"  Prussic  acid,"  replied  Mr.  Thomicroft,  gmffly. 

"Proossic  fiddlestick  I"  cried  Ginger;  "more  likely  Tokay. 
I  shall  finish  the  bottle,  and  never  be  the  vorse  for  it  I" 

"  He's  a  gettin'  svipy,"  said  the  Tinker.  "  I  vonder  vether  it's 
really  Tokay?" 

"  rf  o  such  thing,"  cried  Thomicroft ;  "  let  him  alone." 

'^  I  must  taste  it,"  said  the  Tinker,  unable  to  resist  the  tempta« 
tion.     ''  Here,  give  us  a  glass.  Ginger  I" 

'^  Vitli  pleasure,"  replied  Ginger,  fiUing  a  goblet  to  the  brim, 
and  handing  it  to  him.  '^You'd  better  be  perwailed  upon» 
Sandy." 

"  Well,  I  s'pose  I  must,"  replied  the  Sandman,  taking  the 
goblet  proifered  him. 

"  Here's  the  beaks'  healths  I"  cried  Ginger.  **  I  gives  that 
toasti  'cos  they're  alvays  so  kind  to  us  dog-fanciers." 

**  Dog-fanciers — say,  rather,  dog-stealers ;  for  that's  the  name 
such  vagabonds  deserve  to  be  known  by,"  said  Mr.  Thomicroft, 
with  some  asperity. 

"  Vell,  ve  von't  quarrel  about  names,"  replied  Ginger,  laugh* 
ing,  **  but  ril  relate  a  circumstance  to  you  as'U  prove  that  wot- 
ever  your  opinion  of  our  wocation  may  be,  the  beaks  uphoids  it." 

**  There  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  your  nefarious  profes- 
'sion,"  Said  Mr.  Thomicroft,  *'  and  that  is,  that  it's  as  bad  as  horse« 
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stealing  and  sheep-stealing,  and  sbould  be  punished  as  those 
offences  are  punished.'' 

*'  So  I  think,  sir/*  said  Ginger,  winking  at  the  others ;  "  bat 
to  ray  Story,  and  don't  interrupt  me,  or  I  can't  get  througb  vith 
it  properly.  There's  a  gent  livin'  not  a  hundred  miles  from 
Pall-Mall,  as  the  noospapers  says,  as  had  a  favourite  Scotch 
terrier,  not  vorth  more  nor  half-a-crown  to  any  one  but  his- 
self,  but  highly  wallerable  to  him,  'cos  it  wos  a  favoiuite.  Vell^ 
the  dog  is  lost  A  pal  ofmine  gets  hold  on  it,  and  the  gent  soon 
ofFers  a  reward  for  its  recovery.  This  don't  bring  it  back  quite 
so  soon  as  he  expects,  'cos  he  don't  ofFer  enough ;  so  he  goes 
to  an  agent,  Mr.  Simpkins,  in  the  Edgevare-road,  and  Mr. 
Simpkins  says  to  him — says  he,  ^  How  are  vou,  sir  ?  I  expected 
vou  some  days  ago.  You  ve  com'd  about  tnat  ere  Scotch  terrier. 
Vou've  cot  a  waUerable  greyhound,  I  understand.  A  man  told 
me  he'd  have  that  afore  long.'  Seein'  the  gent  stare,  Mr.  S. 
adds.  <  Vell,  FIl  teil  you  wot  you  must  give  for  your  dog.  The 
party  wont  take  less  than  six  guineas.  Ile  knows  it  aint  vorth 
six  shillin',  but  it's  a  great  favourite,  and  has  given  him  a 
precious  sight  o'  trouble  in  gettin'  it.'  *  Given  him  trouble !' 
cries  the  gent,  angrily — *  And  what  has  it  given  me  ?  «  I  hope 
to  See  the  rascal  hanged !  I  shall  pay  no  sich  money.'  *  Werry 
vell,'  replies  Mr.  Simpkins,  cooUy,  *  then  your  dog'Ü  be  bled  to 
death,  as  the  nobleman's  wos,  and  thrown  down  a  breathless 
carkis  afore  your  door." 

'*You  don't  mean  to  say  that  such  a  horrid  circumstance 
as  that  really  took  place !"  cried  Thomicroft,  who  was  much  in- 
terested  in  the  relation. 

**  Only  t'othcr  day,  I  assure  you,"  replicd  Ginger. 

'^  rd  shoot  the  ruffian  who  treated  a  dog  of  mine  so,  if  I 
caught  him!''  cried  Mr.  Thomicroft,  indignantly. 

"  And  sarve  him  right,  too,"  said  Ginger.  **  I  discourages  all 
cruelty  to  hanimals.  But  don't  interrupt  me  again.  Arter  a  bit 
more  chafferin'  vith  Mr.  Simpkins,  the  gent  ofFers  three  pound 
for  bis  dog,  and  then  goes  avay.  Next  day  hc  reads  a  report 
i'  the  Times  noospaper  that  a  man  has  bin  taken  up  for  aog- 
stealin',  and  that  a  lot  o'  dogs  is  shut  up  in  the  green-yard 
behind  the  police-office  in  Bow  Street  So  he  goes  there  in 
search  o'  his  &vonrite,  and  sure  enough  he  finds  it,  but  the  in- 
spector  wont  give  it  up  to  him,  cos  the  Superintendent  is  out  o* 
tne  vay." 

«  Shamefuir  cried  Mr.  Thomicroft;. 

**  Shameful,  indeed,  sir,"  echoed  Ginger,  lau^hing.     **  Thinkin' 
his  dox  safe  enough  in  the  hands  o'  the  poIice,  the  gent  sleeps 
soundfy  that  night,  but  vcn  he  goes  back  next  momin'  he  finos 
it  has  disappeared.     The  green-yard  has  been  broken  into  over 
night,  and  all  the  dogs  stolen  from  it." 

'*  Under  ihc  noses  of  the  police !"  cried  Thomicroft. 

"  Under  their  werry  noses,"  repHed  Ginger.   "  But  now  comes 
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the  cueam  o'  the  jest  You  shall  hear  wot  the  beak  bsljb  to  him 
ven  the  gent  craves  his  assistance.  ^I  can't  interfere  in  the 
matter^'  say s  he,  a  bendin  of  his  brows  in  a  majestic'manner*  *  Par- 
ties don't  ought  to  come  here  vith  complaints  of  vich  I  can't  take 
notice.  This  pkce  aint  an  adyertisin'  ofike,  and  I  shan't  suffer 
it  to  be  made  von.  I  von't  listen  to  Statements  affectin'  the 
characteiB  of  absent  parties.'  Statements  affectin'  aur  charac- 
teiSy— do  you  trig  that,  sir  ?*' 

**  I  do,  indeed,"  said  Thornicroft,  sighing ;  "  and  I  am  sony 
to  think  such  a  remark  should  have  dropped  from  the  bencL" 

**  You^re  right  to  say  dropped  firom  it,  sir,"  laughed  Gineer. 
''I  told  you  the  beaks  vos  our  best  friends ;  they  always  tues 
our  parts.  Ven  the  gent  urges  that  it  was  a  subject  of  ser'ous 
impwtance  to  all  dos-owners,  the  magistrit  angrily  intemipts 
him,  sayin' — '  Then  let  there  be  a  meetin'  of  dog-ownere  to 
discuss  their  grievances.  Don't  come  to  me.  I  cant  help  you*' 
And  he  vouldn't  if  he  could,  cos  he's  the  dog-fancier*s  fiiend." 

**  It  looks  like  it,  I  must  own,"  replied  Thornicroft*  '^  Such 
reprehensible  indifference  gives  encouracement  to  people  of 
your  profession.  Government  itself  is  toblame.  As  all  pensons 
who  keep  dogs  pay  a  tax  for  them,  their  property  ought  to  be 
piotectea." 

'*  I'm  quite  satisfied  vith  the  present  State  of  the  law,"  sud 
Ginger ;  **  here's  the  worthy  beak !  Fll  drink  his  health  a 
second  time," 

**  Halloa !  wot's  thatr  cried  the  Tinker ;  <<I  thought  I  heerd 


a  noise." 


<*  So  did  I»"  rejoined  the  Sandman  —  <'  a  stränge  sort  o' 
rumblin'  overhead." 

"  There  it  goes  again  !"  cried  Ginger — **  wot  an  awfiil  aoond  T 

**  Now  it's  undemeath,"  said  Mr.  Thornicroft,  tuming  pale 
and  trembling.  **  It  sounds  as  if  some  hidden  machinery  were 
at  work.*' 

The  noise,  which  up  to  this  moment  had  bome  an  indistinct 
leaemblance  to  the  creaking  of  wheels  and  puUeys,  now  increased 
to  a  violent  clatter,  while  the  house  was  shaken  as  if  l^  the 
exploeion  of  a  mine  beneath  iL 

At  the  same  time,  the  occupants  of  the  chairs  received  a  sharp 
electrical  shock,  that  agitated  every  limb,  and  caused  Mr. 
Thornicroft  to  let  fidl  his  pistoU  which  went  off  as  it  reached  the 
ground.  At  the  same  time,  the  Sandman  dropped  his  goUe^ 
and  the  Tinker  relinquished  his  grasp  of  the  cutlass.  Before 
they  could  recover  from  the  shock,  all  three  were  caught  by 
stout  wooden  hooks,  which,  detaching  themselyes  fit)m  the  baa 
of  the  chairs,  pinioned  their  arms,  while  their  legs  were  re- 
strained  by  fetters,  which  spranff  from  the  ground  and  clasped 
round  their  ancles.  Thus  fized,  they  struggled  yainly  to  get 
free.  The  chairs  seemed  nailed  to  the  ground,  so  that  m  efforts 
to  move  them  proved  fatile. 
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Bat  the  wont  was  to  come.  From  the  holes  in  the  ceHing 
already  alluded  to,  desoended  three  heavy  bell-sbaped  helmets,. 
£»hioned  like  tbose  worn  by  divers  at  tbe  bottom  of  the  sea,  and 
having  round  eyelet  holes  of  glass.  It  was  evident,  fiom  tbe 
manner  of  tbeir  desoent,  tbat  tbese  helmets  must  drop  on  the 
beads  of  tbe  sitteis — a  conviction  tbat  fiUed  them  with  inexpres- 
sible  terror.  They  shouted,  and  swore  fiigbtiully;  but  tbeir 
▼ocifenUions  availed  them  notbing.  Down  came  tbe  helmets, 
and  at  tbe  same  mooient  the  monkey  wbicb  bad  been  seen  by 
Keeks,  issiied  from  a  cupboard  at  tne  top  of  a  cabinet,  and 
grinned  and  gibbered  at  them. 

Down  came  tbe  first  belmet,  and  covered  tbe  Tinker  to  tbe 
shouklerSi  His  appearance  was  at  once  ludicvous  and  tenible, 
and  bis  roaring  witnin  tbe  casqne  sounded  like  tbe  bellowing  of 
a  baited  bulL 

Down  came  tbe  second  belmet,  tbongb  latber  more  riowly, 
and  tbe  Sandman  was  eclipsed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Tanker, 
and  roared  as  loudly. 

In  both  tbese  instances  tbe  behnets  bad  dropped  witbout 
gnidance,  but  in  tbe  case  of  Mr.  Thomicroft,  a  band,  thrust  out 
of  tbe  hole  in  tbe  ceiling,  bekl  tbe  belmet  suspended  over  bis 
head,  like  tbe  sword  of  Damocles.  While  tbe  poor  iron-meicbant 
momentarily  expected  tbe  same  doom  as  bis  companions,  bis 
attention  was  attracted  towaids  the  monkey,  wbicb,  dingine  with 
one  band  to  tbe  side  of  tbe  cabinet,  extended  tbe  other  äinny 
arm  towaids  bim,  and  ezclaimed— '*  \^^  you  swear  to  go  bence 
if  you  are  spared  ?** 

**  No,  I  will  not,**  replied  tbe  iron-mercbant  He  bad  scarcely 
apoken  wben  tbe  belmet  feil  with  a  jerk,  and  extingoidied  bim 
lixe  the  ocben. 

Ginger  alone  remaincd.  During  tbe  wbole  of  tbis  stränge 
soene,  he  bad  stood  with  tbe  bottie  in  band,  transfixed  with  terror 
and  astonishment,  and  wbolly  unable  to  move  or  cry  out.  A 
climax  was  put  to  bis  fright,  by  the  descent  of  tbe  three  chairs» 
with  tbeir  occupants,  through  tbe  floor  into  a  vault  beneath; 
and  as  tbe  helmets  were  whisked  up  again  to  tbe  ceiling,  and 
tbe  trap-doorsdosed  upon  tbe  cbairs,  he  dropped  tbe  bottie,  and 
feil  with  his  iaoe  upon  the  table«  He  was,  bowever,  soon  roused 
by  a  pull  at  bis  hair,  while  a  sbrill  voice  called  bim  by  his  name* 

**  Who  ia  it  ?^  ^roaned  tbe  dog-fancier. 

**  Look  up  r  cried  tbe  Speaker,  again  plucking  bis  hair. 

Ginger  complied,  and  bebeld  the  monxey  seated  beside  bim. 

**  Vy  it  can*t  be,  sore/y " — ^be  cried.  •*  And  yet  I  could  almost 
swear  it  wos  old  Parr." 

**  Tou're  near  tbe  mark,"  replied  tbe  other,  with  a  sbrill  laugb. 
^It  is  yonr  venerable  friend." 

'<Vot  the  deuce  are  you  doing  here,  and  in  tbis  dress,  or 
rayther  nndreas?"  inquired  Ginger.  *<  Yen  I  see  you  tbis 
mornin^  you  wos  in  the  serwice  of  Mr.  Loftus." 
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IVe  got  a  new  tnaster  since  then,"  replied  the  dwar£ 
I'm  sorry  to  hear  it,''  said  Ginger,  shaking  bis  head.     ^  Yoa 
havn't  sold  yourself,  like  Doctor  Forster — eh  ?" 

"  Faust  US,  my  dear  Ginger — Doctor  Faustus,"  conrected  Old 
Parr.  '^  No,  no,  I've  made  no  bai^ain.  And  to  be  plaia 
viixh  you,  I've  no  desire  to  remain  long  in  my  present  mastcr^s 


Service." 


"  I  don't  like  to  ask  the  question  too  directly,  wenerable,"  said 
Ginger,  in  a  deprecatory  tone — "  but  is  your  master — hem  I — la 


he — hem — the — the " 

"  The  devil  you  would  say,"  supplied  Old  Parr.  "  Between 
ourselves,  I'm  afraid  there's  no  denying  iL" 

"  La !  wot  a  horrible  idea !"  exclaimed  Ginger,  with  a  shudder : 
*^  it  makes  the  flesh  creep  on  one's  bones.  Then  we're  in  your 
master's  power  ?" 

"  VeiT  like  it,"  replied  Old  Parr. 

"  And  there  aint  no  chance  o'  deliverance?" 

"  None  that  occurs  to  me." 

«  Oh  lord  1  oh  loid !"  groaned  Ginger ;  "  I'U  repent.  I'U  be- 
come  a  reformed  character.     TU  never  steal  dogs  no  more." 

*^  In  that  case,  there  may  be  some  chance  for  you,"  said  Old 
Parr.  ^^  I  think  I  could  hefp  you  to  escape.  Come  with  me,  and 
ril  try  and  gel  you  out" 

"  ßut  wot  is  to  become  of  the  others?"  demanded  Ginger. 

"  Oh !  leave  them  to  their  fate,"  replied  Old  Parr. 

**  No,  that  11  never  do,"  cried  Gineer.  "  Ve're  all  in  the 
same  boat,  and  must  row  out  together  the  best  vay  ve  can.  I  teil 
you  wot  it  is,  wenerable«"  he  added,  seizing  him  by  the  throat; 
-**  your  master  may  be  the  devil,  but  you're  mortal,  and  if  you 
don't  help  me  to  deliver  my  companions,  I'U  squeege  your  wind- 
pipe  for  you." 

"  That's  not  the  way  to  induce  me  to  help  you,"  said  Old  Panv 
twisting  himself  like  an  eel  out  of  the  other^  gnpe.  *'  Now  get 
out  if  you  can." 

"  Don't  be  angry,"  cried  Ginger,  seeing  the  mistake  he  had 
committed,  and  trying  to  conciliate  fajm;  ^*  I  only  meant  to  fnghten 
you  a  bit.     Can  you  teil  me  if  Mr.  Auriol  Darcy  is  here." 

^'  Yes,  he  is,  and  a  close  prisoner,"  replied  Old  Parr. 

«  And  the  girl,— Miss  Ebber,  wot  of  her?" 

I*  I  can't  say,"  rejoined  Old  Parr.  "  I  6an  only  speak  to  the 
living." 

**  Then  she's  dead !"  cried  Gineer,  with  a  look  of  horror. 

"  That's  a  secret,"  replied  the  dwuf,  mysteriously ;  "  and  Fm 
bound  by  a  terrible  oath  not  to  disclose  it." 

"  I'U  have  it  out  of  you  notvithstandin',"  muttered  Gingen 
'^Iwish  you  would  lend  me  a  knock  on  the  head,  old  feUen 
I  can't  help  thinkin'  I've  got  a  terrible  fit  o'  the  nightmare.'' 

^'  Let  this  waken  you,  then,''  said  Old  Parr,  giving  him  a  sonnd 
buffct  on  the  ear. 
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Halloa,  wenerable !  not  so  hard  I"  cried  Ginger. 

'*  Ha !  ha !  ha  r*  screamed  the  dwarf.  *^  You  know  what  you're 
aboiit  now." 

"  Not  exactly,"  said  Ginger.  **  I  wish  I  wos  fairly  out  o'  this 
cursed  place !" 

"  You  shouldn't  have  ventured  into  the  lion's  den,^  said  Old 
Parr,  in  a  taunting  tone.  **  But  come  with  me,  and  perhaps  I 
maj  be  able  to  do  sometbing  towards  your  liberation." 

So  sayinff  he  drew  aside  the  tapestry,  and  opened  a  panel 
behind  it  tbrouffh  which  hc  passed,  and  beckoned  Ginger  to 
foUow  him.    Taking  a  pistol  fix)m  bis  pocket,  the  latter  complied. 
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**  She  isfiist  bound  by  a  apell,  said  Bougemont.  ^ Take  a  last 
look  of  her.     You  will  see  her  no  more." 

And,  stretching  out  bis  band,  the  curtains  slowly  descended» 
and  sbrouded  the  figure  firom  Tiew. 

Thomicroft  groaned  aloud. 

**  Are  you  not  content?"  cried  Rougemont  "Will  you 
depart  in  peace,  and  swear  never  to  come  beie  more.  K  so,  I 
will  liberate  you  and  your  conmanions." 

"  So  &r  vom  complying  with  your  request,  I  swear  never  to 
resty  tili  I  have  rescued  my  child  from  you,  accursedbeingl'* 
cried  Thomicroft,  energetically. 

**  You  have  sealed  your  aoom,  then,"  replied  Rougemont. 
''  But  before  you  are  yourself  immured,  you  shall  see  how  Auriol 
Darcy  is  circumstanced.     Bring  bim  along." 

And,  foUowed  by  the  attendants,  who  dragsed  Mr.  Thomi* 
croft  after  bim,  he  plunged  into  an  opening  on  Uie  right  A  few 
Steps  brought  bim  to  the  entrsnce  of  the  celL  Touching  the 
heavy  iron  door,  it  instandy  swung  open,  and  disclosed  Auriol 
chained  to  a  stone  at  the  faither  comer  of  the  narrow  Chamber. 

Not  a  Word  was  spoken  for  some  minutes,  but  the  captives 
regarded  each  other  piteously. 

.  "  Oh,  Mr.  Thomicroft,*'  cried  Auriol,  at  lengtb.    **  I  beseech 
you  forgive  me.     I  have  destroyed  your  daughter." 

'^  You  r*  exclaimed  the  iron-merchant,  in  astonishment 

"  It  is  true,"  said  Rougemont. 

"  I  would  have  saved  her  if  it  had  been  possible  I"  cried  AurioL 
**  I  wamed  her  that  to  love  me  would  be  fiital  to  her.  I  told 
her  I  was  linked  to  an  inezorable  destiny  which  would  in- 
volve  her  in  its  meshes — but  in  vain." 

"  Oh !"  ejaculated  Thomicroft. 

**  You  see  you  ought  to  blame  him,  not  me,"  said  Rougemont, 
with  a  derisive  laugh. 

**  I  would  have  given  my  life,  my  sonl,  to  preserve  her,  had 
it  been  possible !"  cried  AurioL 

**  Horrors  crowd  so  thick  upon  me  that  my  brain  rcels,** 
cried  Thomicroft.  "  Merciless  wretch  T  he  added  to  Rouge- 
mont» "  fiend — ^whatever  you  are  I  complete  your  work  of  ruin 
by  iny  destniction*     I  have  nothing  left  to  tie  me  to  life." 

"  1  would  have  the  miserable  live,"  said  Rougemont,  with  a 
diabolical  lauffh.  **  It  is  only  the  happy  I  seek  to  destroy.  But 
you  have  to  thank  your  own  obstinacy  for  your  present  distress. 
Bid  a  lasting  fiirewell  to  Auriol.    You  will  see  him  no  more." 

"  Hold  r  exclaimed  Auriol.     "  A  word  before  we  part — " 

**  Ay,  hold  I^  echoed  a  loud  and  imperious  voice,  from  the 
depths  of  the  passage. 

''Ha! — whospeaks?"  demanded  Rougemont,  a  shade  pasa- 
ing  over  bis  countenance. 

''  I — Gerard  Paston !"  exclaimed  Reeks,  stepping  forward. 

The  crape  was  gone  from  bis  brow,  and  in  its  place  wAre  seen 
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the  handsome  and  resolute  features  of  a  man  of  middle  life.    He 
held  a  pistol  in  either  hand. 

**I8  it  you,  Gerard  Paston?''  cried  Auriol,  regarding  him; 
*•  the  brotner  of  Clara,  my  second  victim  ?" 

**It  is,"  replied  the  other.  "Your  deliverance  is  at  hand, 
Auriol/ 

**And  you  have  dared  to  penetrate  here,  Gerard  ?^  cried 
Rougemont,  stampin^  the  ground  with  rage«  '^  Recollect  you 
are  bound  to  me  by  me  same  ties  as  Auriol^  and  you  shall  share 
hisfate.'' 

«  <<  I  am  not  to  be  intimidated  by  threats,"  replied  Paston,  with 
a  scomfui * laugh*  ''You  have  employed  your  arts  too  long. 
Ddiyer  up  Auriol  and  this  genüeman,  at  once,  or — "  And  he 
levelled  the  pistols  at  him. 

**  Fire  I"  cried  Rougemont,  drawing  himself  up  to  bis  tower- 
ing  height     "  No  earthly  biülets  can  injure  me." 

''  Well  tiy  that  I"  cried  Ginger,  Coming  up  at  the  moment 
behind  Paston. 

And  he  discharged  a  pistol,  with  a  deliberate  aim,  at  the  breast 
<tf  Rougemont  The  latter  remained  erect,  and  apparently 
uninjux^ 

« Von  see  how  ineffectual  your  weapons  are,"  said  Rouge- 
Bftont,  with  a  derisive  laugh. 

*^  It  must  be  the  devil  T  cried  Ginger,  running  ofF. 

**  I  will  try  mine,"  said  Vemon. 

But  before  he  could  draw  the  triggers,  the  pistols  were  wrested 
ftom  hia  ffrasp,  by  the  two  attendants,  who  had  quitted  Thomi- 
croft,  ana  stolen  upon  him  unperceived,  and  who  next  pinioned 
hiaarms. 
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**  Saint  Patbick*s  Eye"  is  one  of  the  best  of  Mr.  LeTer's  many  ablQ 
■productions.  In  its  objects  and  aim  it  is  serious  rather  than  light,  aod 
proves  that  its  writer  is  as  great  a  master  of  the  pathetic  as  be  is 
ailowed  to  be  of  the  humorous.  We  have  ever  expressed  a  consistent 
disapprobation  of  those  literary  efforts  which,  assuming  a  vast  sym- 
pathy  for  the  poor  deny  all  merit  in  the  rieh,  and  are  rather  an  attack 
lipon  the  one  than  a  defence  of  the  other.  Instead  of  inculcating  pa- 
tience  and  submisssion  in  adversity,  these  works  fill  the  aching  heart 
with  discontent.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  Mr.  Lever  eschewing  all 
such  false  and  mischievous  philosophy.  His  poor  Irishman  is  dcil- 
f lüly  and  toudungly  portrayed.  The  story  of  little  Patsy,  left  an 
orphan  by  the  Visitation  of  the  cholera,  is  fuU  of  affecting  incident; 
and  the  love,  even  of  a  peasant,  is  touched  with  a  delicate  sensibility 
that  lends  to  the  tale  a  truthiul  and  genuine  pathos,  and  imparts  to 
it  high  moral  and  intellectnal  beauty. 

'^  The  rights  and  priyileges  of  landed  proprietorship,"  remarks  Mr. 
X^ever,  '^have  as  many  daties  as  adversity  has  sorrows ;  those  to  whom 
ProYidence  has  acoorded  many  blessings,  are  but  Stewards  of  his  bounty 
to  the  poor ;  and  the  neglect  of  an  Obligation  so  sacred  as  this  charity» 
is  not  only  a  grievous  wrong,  but  may  also  be  the  origin  of  evils,  for 
which  all  efforts  to  do  good  through  life  will  be  but  a  poor  atonement.** 
Mr.  Lever  does  not  enforce  these  principles  by  details  of  grief,  which 
become  repugnant,  because  they  are  irremediable ;  but  he  arouses 
sympathy,  by  legitimate  means,  and  deals  even  justice  to  all  parties. 

Miss  Camilla  Toulmin's  '^  Lays  and  Legends"  form  a  very  beautiful 
quarto  volume,  profusely  illustrated  by  engravings  on  steel  and  wood- 
CQts.  The  legendsy  which  in  themselves  are  very  charming,  are  in- 
^geniously  interwoven  with  a  tale  of  evcry-day  life,  '^  linking  memories 
of  the  romantic  past  to  a  story  of  the  real,  thoughtful,  stirring  pre- 
aent."  The  poetry  is,  perhaps,  of  a  higher  character  than  the  prose 
. — ^witness  the  beautiful  Song  of  the  Trees,  exquisitely  illustrated  by 
Williams.  The  legends  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  are  picturesque  and 
amusing ;  and  there  are  many  pleasing  pictures  of  E^glish  life  inter- 
spersed  tiiroughout  the  volume,  which  deiserves  a  place  on  every  draw- 
ing-room  table. 

Mr.  Kingston's  *'  Prime  Minister"  is  rather  an  historical  tale  than 
a  work  of  fiction,  and  as  such  possesses  more  than  ordinary  merit. 
The  tale  concems  itself  with  Portugal,  in  which  country  the  author 
has  resided  for  some  time;  and  the  qpoch  chosen  conmiences  with  the 
Sommer  of  1755,  the  year  of  the  great  earthquake  of  Lisbon,  previous 

*  8t.  Pfttriek'f  Et«.    By  Charles  Lever.    l  voL 
L»yt  aod  Legeikdt  iUostrattve  of  EngUsh  Life.    By  Camilla  Tottlmin.    1  toL 

4ta 
The  Prime  Minister :  an  Historical  Tale  of  PortagaL     By  William  H.  G. 

Kingaton.    3  voli. 
The  Battle  Croas:  a  Romance  of  the  Fourteenth  Century.    By  John  Brent 

3  Yola. 
The  Gitana:  a  tale  in  three  volomes.    Sanndera  and  Otley. 
Letters from  the  Orient;  or,  Travels  in  Tarkey,  the  Holy  Land,  and  Egypt    By 

Ida,  CoanteM  Hahn*Hahn ;  translated  from  the  German,  by  the  anthor  of 

•«  Caleb  Stokely." 
The  Eoglish  Ceres.    Engrared  by  G.  H.  Erery,  from  a  punting  aftcr  oatore,  by 

the  late  Madame  Soyer. 
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-^nsTs  out  the  favourable  qnalities  of  a  noTelist 
*  ^ntion,  that»  as  a  firat  attempt  it  must  be 
'  t  success. 

iters  from  the  Orient'*  is  evidenced  bj 

M  of  two  translations,  the  best  of  which 

•ilior  of  "Caleb  Stukely,**  who  has  done 

V  id  peculiarities  of  the  original.    It  is  not 

.'liblic  taste  thatp  in  reference  to  the  £ast> 

-licial  character  should  be  the  most  fayourably 

I  -.     In  the  land  riebest  in  historical  associations, 

>  utions  of  memories  endeared  to  us  all,  butterfly 

>.>t  acceptable  ;  and  livelj  and  picturesque  descrip- 

<  U*Uneations  of  character,  ensure  a  suocessy  which  the 

^  of  a  Robinson,  the  laborious  research  of  a  Fellowes, 

iiiquirj  of  a  Hamilton,  cannot  in  the  smallest  degree  ap- 

•  t act  is,  the  World  has  not  onljmore  sjmpathj  with  äie  Pre- 

t  h  the  Fast,  but  it  requires  a  positive  efibrt  to  rouse  the  mind 

tt  mplation  of  the  lessons  of  antiquitj,  while  thoee  derived 

ting  things  at  once  touch  chords  which  are  ever  readj  to  re- 

■\y  and  transient  impressions.     This  is  the  secret  of  the  popu- 

of  snch  works  as  address  themselves  to  the  passing  hour, 

•ijl^h,  like   that  honr,  their  faTOur  is  likelj  to  be  evanescent. 

Countess  of  Hahn-Hahn's  swallow-like  excursions  are  charac- 

:  ized,  like  her  other  works,  bj  that  wajwardness  of  a  spoilt  genius, 

which  rarelj  condescends  to  be  amenable  to  the  common  rules  of  cri* 

tieism.     But  as  travelling  sketches,  thej  are  so  replete  with  briUiant 

remarks,  and  intellectual  and  piquant  opinions  on  the  people  and  places 

ahe  Tisita,  as  to  fullj  entitle  them  to  the  favourable  reception  which 

thej  have  met  with  in  this  countrj. 

A  Word  must  be  added  in  reference  to  a  ycij  beautiful  engraving» 
bj  6.  H.  Everj,  of  the  £nglish  Ceres,  from  a  painting,  after  nature, 
bj  the  late  Madame  Soyer.  It  is  a  subject  füll  of  exquisite  feeling 
treated  with  consummate  skill.  Just  one  touch,  so  deÜcate  as  to  be 
•carcdj  perceptible,  indicates  the  humble  position  of  the  original  and 
tbe  truthfulness  of  the  portrait,  while  an  ear  of  bearded  wheat  servei 
naturallj  to  adom  the  silken  hair  which  enshrines  a  face  replete  with 
mstic  beautj  of  tme  English  character.  A  monumentto  the  memory 
of  Madame  Soyer,  and  in  every  respect  worthj  of  an  artist  so  distin- 
gniahed,  has  latelj  been  erected  bj  her  husband,  in  the  Kensal-green 
Cemeterj. 


A  BIT  OF  «  STILL  LIFE"  AMONG  THE  HILLS  OF 

CONNElltAKA. 

Ok  a  fine  bright  August  moming,  some  ten  years  since,  with  mj 
troaty  Manton  in  my  band,  and  accompanied  by  a  favourite  setter,  I 
■troDed  np  the  mountain,  which  overhung  a  friend's  shooting-lodge  in 
Connemara.  For  some  time,  I  was  tolerably  successful  in  my  sport; 
bird  after  bird  sprang  up  from  the  beather,  only  to  find  its  way  into 
my  cupmcaons  pockets ;  and  by  twelve  o^clock  I  found  I  had  secured 
won  game  than  I  eould  well  stow  away.  Cnrsing  my  want  of  fore- 
Ihoi^^  whidi  had  prorented  me  from  aocepting  the  Services  of  at 
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least  one  of  tbe  dozen  lazj  hangers-on  at  the  lodge,  I  detennined  on 
retracicg  mj  footsteps,  with  what  feelings  I  leave  it  to  my  brother 
sportsmen  to  decide. 

Fortune,  however,  had  better  lack  in  gtore  for  me.  I  had  not 
moved  ten  yards  from  the  spot  where  I  had  been  Standing,  when  a 
thin  blue  wreath  of  smoke,  curling  over  the  shoolder  of  a  mountain 
far  awaj  to  the  right,  attracted  mj  attention.  Certain,  now,  of  dis- 
covering  some  hoose  where  I  might  deposit  mj  spoil,  and  obtain  shel- 
ter  from  the  heat  which  was  becoming  intense,  I  drew  my  shot-bdt 
tighter  around  me,  and,  shouldering  my  gun,  pushed  briakly  for* 
ward, — ^now  plunging  to  the  hips  in  the  tall  heatiier,  now  threading 
my  way  through  a  morass, — ^tül,  after  half-an-hour's  hard  work,  I 
reached  a  small  low  cabin  at  the  top  of  a  narrow  glen,  and  out  of  the 
chimney  of  which  the  smoke  was  pouring  in  considerable  volumes. 

I  had  been  long  enough  in  Connemara  to  more  than  half  suspect  I 
had  come  unawares  on  an  illicit  still;  indeed,  the  day  before,  I  had 
heard  there  was  one  in  füll  Operation  somewhere  in  these  mountains^ 
so,  without  fieuther  ceremcmy  liian  the  usual  Irish  benediction  of  "  Crod 
save  all  here,"  (to  which  the  over-scrupulous  add,  ^^  except  the  cat,*^ 
I  pushed  open  the  door  and  entered  the  cabin. 

A  tall  fine-looking  girl,  whom  I  immediately  recognised  as  an  old 
acquaintance,  having  frequently  seen  her  at  the  lodge,  was  seated  on  a 
low  stool  in  the  centre  of  the  apartment,  while  a  stout  middle-aged 
countryman,  dressed  in  a  long  frieze  coat  and  knee  breeches,  but  with- 
out shoes  or  stockings,  was  on  his  knees  in  a  comer  blowing  away 
with  a  pair  of  old  bellows  at  a  turf  fire,  on  which  hung  what  appeared 
to  my  uninitiated  eyes  an  immense  pot.  My  sudden  entrance  evidently 
Startled  him  not  a  little,  for,  springing  to  his  feet,  he  grasped  a  stout 
blackthom  stick  that  lay  beside  him,  and  stared  at  me  for  a  moment 
with  a  countenance  in  which  fear  and  rage  were  curiously  blended. 
Not  so  the  girl.  She  rose  from  her  seat  and  welcomed  me  to  the  cabin, 
with  that  gay,  frank,  and  peculiarly  Irish  hospitality,  which,  111  be 
swom,  has  gladdened  the  heart  of  many  a  weary  sportsman  like  myself. 

^*  A,  thin,  budyer  honour's  welcome.  It's  happy  and  proud  we  are 
to  See  you.  Tim,  you  unmannerly  thief,  what  are  you  starin'  for,  aa 
if  ye  seen  the  gauger?  Don't  ye  see  the  master^s  frind  standin'  fore- 
ninst  you  ?  and  yer  caubeen  on  your  head,  ye  amathaun!" 

Tim  doffed  his  hat  with  much  reverence.  He  *^  axed  my  honour'a 
pardon;  bud  the  thieven  gaugers  war  gettin'  so  plinty,  that  a  poor 
boy  could  hardly  get  done  a  hand's  tum  without  havin'  them  on  hia 
tracks." 

I  looked  at  the  fellow  as  he  spoke.  There  was  none  of  that  brutal 
debauched  look  about  him  which  distinguishes  the  English  law-breaker. 
On  the  contrary,  he  was  a  very  fair  spedmen  of  an  Irish  peasant;  and, 
as  I  examined  his  honest,  manly  countenance,  I  could  not  help  feeling 
streng  mi^vings  as  to  the  righteousness  of  the  excise  laws.  Whether 
this  feeling  was  caused  by  the  delicious  smell  of  the  ''potheen"  that 
pervaded  the  room,  I  leave  it  to  the  charitably  disposed  reader  to 
decide. 

Meantime,  a  bettle  fiUed  with  the  aforesaid  potheen  was  placed 
on  the  table  by  the  girl,  and  consigning  my  Manton  to  a  oomer,  and 
emptying  my  pockets  on  the  dresser,  I  speedily  came  to  the  condusion 
that  there  are  worse  places  than  an  Irish  stlll-house  for  a  tired  sports- 
man to  rest  in. 
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I  had  hardlj  drained  the  fint  glass  to  the  health  of  my  fair  hostess, 
whea  a  litüe  ragged  Bunbumt  gossoon  rushed  into  the  cabin,  and, 
dasping  bis  bands  above  bis  bead,  broke  out  into  the  most  uneartbly 
jell  I  ever  heard. 

**  Och !  wirr-as-thrue,  murder ! — och  hone !  och  hone !  Save  jour- 
selyes  for  the  sake  of  the  Blessed  Yargin  !  We're  sowld  I — ^the  peelers 
ia  an  U8 !" 

Tim  jumped  from  bis  seat  as  he  spoke,  and,  seizing  bim  bj  the  col* 
lar,  shook  bim  violentlj, — "  Who  ?  wbat  ? — How  manj  is  in  it !  Spake, 
jou  yoimg  reprobate,  or,  bj  Jabers,  111  make  short  work  of  you  !" 

**  Tbere's  two  ! — ^bad  luck  to  them  I"  sobbed  out  the  poor  boy. 
*^  They  kern  round  the  Priest's  Fass,  and  were  an  me  afore  I  could  bless 
myself.'' 

'^  Then  the  deYÜ  resave  the  drop  of  sparits  they  11  seize  there  to- 
day !"  said  Tim,  as  bis  eye  feil  on  my  double-barrel  that  was  leaning 
against  the  wall  beside  me. 

<<  Gome,  my  fine  fellow,"  I  cried,  "  that  wont  do.  111  do  wbat  I  can 
for  you.    But  you  had  better  not  try  that." 

We  had  no  time  for  fartber  parley,  for  the  nezt  moment  the  heavy 
tramp  of  footsteps  was  heard  without,  and  two  revenue  policemen,  with 
fixed  bayonets,  entered  the  cabin. 

**  A  pnrty  momin's  woriL  you  have  made  of  it,  Misther  ConnoUy," 
said  the  foremost  of  the  pair,  **  but  a  mighty  expensive  one,  Fm  thinkin'. 
Long  threatnin'  comes  at  last.  I  towld  you  I'd  be  on  your  thrack  afore 
long,  and  IVe  kept  my  word.  Guard  the  door,  Jim,  and  let  no  one 
passout." 

'^  An'  I  towld  you,"  said  Tim,  bis  face  darkening  as  be  spoke — "  I 
towld  you  rd  be  even  wid  you  for  wbat  ye  did  to  poor  Ilugh  Connor. 
So  pass  on  your  way,  and  lave  me  and  mine  alone,  or  it'll  be  the 
w<Mrst  Job  eyer  you  put  a  band  in.** 

*^  1  must  first  sec  wbat  you  have  on  the  fire,  my  good  lad,"  said  the 
man  :  ''  so  make  way  there,  in  the  Queen's  name." 

'<  It  ill  beoomes  the  like  of  ye  to  have  the  Queen's  name  in  yer 
mouth,  ye  dirty  informer,"  said  Tim.  ^^  So  pass  on  yer  way — I  say 
again— or  the  divil  a  bit  of  this  world's  bread  eyer  youll  eat." 

^  We'U  try  that  presently,"  said  the  policeman,  cooUy :  '<  Jim, 
keep  an  eye  on  the  girl  that  she  doesn't  holt  on  ye, — she's  as'cunnin' 
ms  a  fox." 

So  saying,  and  lowering  bis  carbine,  he  attempted  to  pass  Tim,  but. 
In  doing  so^  he  evidently  reckoned  witbout  his  host,  for,  with  a  shout 
like  a  Delaware  Indian,  Tim  sprang  within  his  guard  and  seizing  him 
by  the  collar,  in  a  second  both  men  were  rolling  oyer  on  the  ground, 
grappUng  one  another  like  two  bull-dogs. 

My  hostess»  like  myself,  had  hitherto  remaincd  an  inactiye  spectator ; 
but  äxe  now  evidently  determined  not  to  let  them  have  all  the  fun  to 
themselves,  for,  taking  up  a  pair  of  heavy  iron  tongs,  she  would  soon, 
no  doubt,  have  made  a  considcrable  diversion  in  Tim's  favour,  had  not 
the  other  policeman  jumped  forward  and  caught  her  by  the  wrist. 

**  So  tbat's  yer  game  is  it,  my  lady  ?  then  111  take  the  liberty  of 
fittin'  you  wid  a  pair  of  bracelets,"  producing  at  the  same  time  a  pair 
of  handcuffs  which  be  attempted  to  force  on  her  wrists ;  but  the  girl 
stniggled  desperately,  and,  in  doing  so,  must  have  irritatcd  him  greatly, 
for  the  ruffian  Struck  her  a  heavy  blow  with  bis  dosed  fist. 

My  blood  was  now  foirly  up,  and  grasping  my  gun  I  inserted  the 
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süm  rivaliy.  Fora  time  it  oonoemed  itsdf  more  with  the  loes  of  po- 
Hticaluid  oommeicial  advantages,  as  the  resignation  of  the  Euphr^tea 
and  the  Tigns,  the  retreat  from  Affghaniatan,  and  manj  minor  ce»- 
aioDS  made  to  RuaBian  influenee ;  bat  Rnsaia  began  with  disavowing 
agents,  in  the  peraon  of  the  unfortonate  Vicovitch,  and  Great  Bri«- 
tain  carried  out  the  prindple  wholesale»  in  the  ahnoet  simultaaeoiis 
aacrifice  of  Wjbord,  Stoddnrty  and  Conollj.  There  is  no  mindng  the 
matter  now,  lül  the  pointa  are  ascertained,  all  the  detaila  estabBahed 
beyond  controvenj ;  and  it  will  never  do  to  allow  a  transaction,  in- 
Tolving  the  utmost  diagraoe  and  the  most  hiuniliating  dishononr  to 
tiie  aatiooy  to  paaa  by  unnoticed. 

Notwitfaatanding  the  disavewal  of  Government^  the  fiiet  of  these 
gentlemen  being  politieally  emplqyed  is  now  plaoed  beyond  qneation. 
Lteut.  Wyburd  waa  sent,  in  18869  by  Sir  John  GampbeU,  who  then  re- 
preaented  the  sovereign  of  Grreat  Britain  at  the  court  of  Persia»  on  a 
very  important  aecret  miaaion  to  Ehiva,  He  haa  never  been  heard  of 
ainee;  and  apparently,  indeed  acaroely  inqnired  after.  Dr.  Wolff's 
miasion  to  Bokhara  aaggested  the  opportunity  of  making  auch  inqniriea ; 
and  Captain  Grover,  aa  preaident  of  the  committee,  addieaBed  a  letter 
to  the  Foreign  Office,  calling  attention  to  the  caae.  The  anawer 
waa,  that  the  Foreign  Office  *'  was  not  aware  that  lieiit.  Wybinrd  waa 
aent  on  any  miasion  at  oütoKhiva.''  This  Gothic  expreasion  '*at  all** 
betraya  eonsiderabk  irritability  upon  the  snlgeet.  The  daunüeaa 
Qroyer  immediately  responded,  that  he  had  Sir  John  Campbeli'a  an* 
tfiority  to  the  eflfect  that  he  was  employed.  The  Foreign  Offioe  waa 
obHged  to  cry  *^  peccavi,"  and  acknowledge  that  it  had  overlooked  the 
poBsessionof  a  dispatch  to  that  effidct ;  dieltering  itself  alaounder  the 
atatementy  that  the  British  embassy  at  the  court  of  Persia  was  at  the 
thne  of  Ldeut.  Wyburd's  mission  ander  the  direction  of  the  Eaat 
India  Company,  and  not  of  the  Foreign  Office.  It  would  scarcely  be 
conceiTed,  that  in  consequence  of  this,  not  only  is  an  envoy  over- 
looked and  lost  sight  of,  bot  being  denied  and  repudiated  by  the  Fo- 
reign Office,  and  dead  to  the  East  Lidia  Company,  a  penaion  to  Lieut. 
Wyburd's  aged  and  unfortunate  mother  isrefused,  l^  the  latter,  beeaase, 
ahhough  an  officer  in  their  Service,  he  was  sent  on  this  mission,  not 
by  the  Company,  but  by  Queen  Yictoria'a  Grovemment.  Well  may 
Captain  Grover,  in  bis  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  of  May  2nd^ 
1844,  say— 

**  Sfaoold  the  notioB  get  abroad  that  British  oflieert  are  to  be  tent  on  periloiof  dn- 
t(cs,  to  be  theo  abandoned,  the  bonoiir  of  the  Britiih  ann  j,  aad  die  proaperity  of 
the  Britiih  natioo,  will  loon  be  among  the  things  paeC'* 

The  aame  year  that  poor  Wyburd  was  sent  off,  never  to  be  again 
made  mention  of,  tili  some  generous»  humane  and  gallant  Grover  aaka 
the  whereabouta  of  bis  offidal  grave,  Colond  Stoddart  waa  attached,  aa 
military  secretary,  to  Mr.  £llis's  mission  to  Persia.  Three  yeara  after- 
wards,  in  1838,  Bussia  sent  a  large  and  rieh  caravan  to  the  frontiera 
of  Bokhara,  the  pretended  peaoeable  merchants  of  which  were  in 
leaHty  agenta  and  officers  of  the  govemment.  It  was  ezpected  that 
ao  rieh  a  prey  would  tempt  the  nomades  of  the  Oxas ;  and,  to  redaim 
ita  subjects,  Knssia  intended  an  Invasion  of  Central  Asia.  The  thing 
happened  as  antidpated :  the  caravan  was  beset,  and  the  sham  mer^ 
dianta  converted  into  willing  prisoners.  This  was  at  the  time  when 
the  ezpedition  into  Affghamstan  waa  preparing.  The  Cxar  waa  alao 
aaaembling  troqpa  for  the  Qzua.     In  o^er  to  prevent  thia,  J-*-' 
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Palmerston  despatched  Orders  tö  send  some  clever  and  intrepid  mem* 
ber  of  the  Persian  mission  into  Bokhara,  to  prevaii  upon  die  Amir 
to  restore  the  supposed  merchant  prisoners»  and  thus  to  deprive 
Bussia  of  a  pretence  for  war.  Colonel  Stoddart  was  selected  for  thu 
purpose. 

" It  is impottible,"  says the  Reroede  Paris,  in  noticing  tfais  miarioo,  "not  to  earj 
England  these  oonrageoos  agents,  whidi  ii  alwayi  finds  ready  to  devote  themselvea 
to  US  senrice.  Tbe  merit  is  so  mach  the  greater,  as  the  fate  that  awaits  them  in 
these  periloas  entezprises  is  scarcely  ever  donbtfhl.  For  one  Bornes,  whose  name 
becomes  known  thronghout  the  ciyiUzed  world,  how  many  victims  of  this  patriotism. 
&U  obscurely,  disappear  witbout  leaving  any  more  traoes  than  the  straw  whieh  is 
earried  away  by  the  wind !  These  examples  of  derotedness  are  sublime ;  they  de- 
serre  to  be  held  ont  to  the  jost  admiration  of  people.'* 

Success  attended  upon  the  mission.  The  Russian  priaonefs  were 
liberated,  and  the  Czar  deprived  for  the  time  of  an  ezcuse  for  the  con* 
qüest  of  Bokhara.  But  the  Amir,  frightened  bj  the  progreas  of  the 
British  in  A%hanistan,  determined  upon  detaining  Colonel  Stoddart,. 
in  Order  that  if  hts  own  territories  or  surety  should  be  afiected  bj  the 
war,  he  should  be  enabled  to  negotiate  with  better  chance  of  sucoess. 
This  is  now  the  opinion  of  all  best  able  to  judge  of  Oriental  actions. 
It  was  the  explanation  given  by  the  Khan  of  E^hiva  to  Captain  Abbot ;. 
it  is  the  explanation  admitted  bj  Captain  Grover,  and  by  the  Bevue  de 
Paris.  But  the  Amir  was  also  irritated  that  the  envoj,  in  whose  de* 
tention  he  had  placed  bis  hopes  of  safetj,  could  not  obtain  üom  a  timid 
or  forgetful  govemment  the  proper  vouchers  for  bis  authoritj ;  and 
be  added  cruel  tortures  to  what  was  at  first  a  mere  captlvity.  On  a 
former  occasion,  we  surmised  the  possibilitj  of  the  British  enyoy  hav- 
ing  been  conimed  in  the  liorrid  well  füll  of  ticks.  Captain  Grover 
now  makes  the  positive  circumstance  of  that  confinement  known  to  the 
public. 

The  detention  of  Colonel  Stoddart  betrayed  the  secret  of  the  em- 
bassy  to  the  Russians.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  csar  would  be 
irritated  at  having  been  outwitted  in  the  caravan  plan ;  and  it  appears 
to  have  caused  less  compunction  at  the  Foreign  Office  to  disavow  and 
abandon  an  agent  füll  of  integrity  and  honour,  and  a  gallant  offioer, 
than  to  be  obUged  to  winoe'under  the  imperial  frown.  It  is  not  that 
such  a  disavowol  of  an  agent  would  satisfy  Count  Woronzbw  or  bis 
imperial  master  of  the  innocency  of  Great  Britain  in  having  thwarted 
their  measures  in  Central  Asia,  but  it  is  that  the  humiliation  of  such 
a  proceeding  is  considered,  in  the  Anglo-Russian  international  diplo« 
macy,  as  an  equivalent  for  the  success  temporarily  obtained  through 
the  means  of  the  now  repudiated  envoy. 

The  arrival  of  Conolly  gave  greater  complication  to  the  afEair.  This 
officer, — according  to  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Statement,  nuide  in  the  Honse  of 
Conunons  on  the  28th  of  June,  1844,  in  answer  to  a  question  by  Mr. 
Cochrane, — ^had  been  sent  by  the  Indian  govemment  to  make  Commu- 
nications at  Khiva  and  Kokan.  An  intimation  was  made  to  Colonel 
Stoddart  that  Captain  Conolly  was  at  Khiva,  and  if  he  thought  he 
could  be  useful  to  bim,  he  had  authority  to  send  for  bim  from  that 
]^ace.  Colonel  Stoddart,  guided  by  these  direct  oflicial  Instructions, 
wrote  to  Captain  Conolly,  who  in  consequence  repaired  to  Bokhara. 
On  the  same  occasion  Sir  Robert  Peel  stated  before  the  House  that 
Colonel  Stoddart  had  been  authorized  to  repair  to  Bokhara,  and  was 
directly  employed  by  the  govemment  to  make  Communications  at 
Bokhara ;  putting  that  part  of  the  question  which  refers  to  the  disa- 
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Towal  of  both  these  envoys  beyond  a  doubt.  And  jet  these  were  the 
two  officers,  emplojed  on  so  poilous  a  mission,  and  as  deeply  engaged 
in  the  servioe  of  their  Queen  and  their  countrj  as  the  Foreign  Secre- 
tarj  and  the  GrOTemor-General  themselyes,  whom  Lord  EUenborough 
WTOte  to  the  Amir,  claiming  as  ^<  innociant  traveilers,*' — ^that  is  declar«» 
ing  them  to  be  impostors  atid  spies.  **  A  mode  of  intervention,"  sajs 
the  Reyne  de  Paris,  **  which  succeeded  in  destzojing  them.** 

But  as  the  detention  of  the  British  emissaries  was  persevered  in  bj 
the  Amir,  in  order  to  ensure  safety  to  hiar  own  territories,  he  could 
have  nothing  to  gain  bj  their  death.  He  might  subjeet  them  to  cruel 
tortores,  when  disavowed  hj  their  govemment,  but  it  could  never  haye 
been  his  interest  to  actuallj  destroj  them.  With  the  capriciousness 
of  an  Oriental  despot  thej  might  be  tortured  to  change  their  faüh,  and 
Ihen  liberated  to  practise  openlj  the  rites  of  the  Christian  religion : 
thej  might  be  one  daj  in  a  dungeon,  and  another  in  fkvour  at  conrt ; 
but  unless  disease  and  suffering  maj  have  carried  them  off,  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Amir  would  cause  ihem  to  be  slain.  When 
Captain  GroTer  was  at  6t.  Petersburg,  he  heard  that  the  prisoners 
had  been  removed  to  Samarcand  before  Dr.  Wolff  arrived  at  Bokhara ; 
and  the  drcumstances  attendant  upon  the  interview  of  that  excellent 
man  with  the  Shakhaul  (Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs)  are 
faighlj  conroboratiye  of  this  opinion«  After  some  preliminary  remarks, 
the  conrersation  proceeded : — 

**  Sb AKHAiTi»    What  ii  therefore  now  your  object  ? 

**  Da.  WoLFP.  Hr  olject  is  to  ask,  where  tre  m^  frieods  Colonel  9toddart  and 
Cafitain  Gonolly  ?  Are  thtj  alire  or  dead?  If  ahTe,  I  beg  bis  MitfOitj  to  send 
them  witb  me  back  to  England ;  if  dead,  I  beg  his  Mi^esty  to  State  tbe  caose. 

**  Shakhaul.    Has  the  British  Government  itself  aathoiüed  von  to  come  bere? 

**  Da.  WoLFr.  No,  I  am  sent  by  the  Sultan  and  Mahomed  Shah,  on  aocoant  of 
their  ftiendsbip  -witb  England. 

**  Shakhaul.    Are  yon  aotborized  to  claim  them,  if  alire  ? 

"  Da.  Wojurr.  Tes,  by  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  and  tbe  Toioe  of  the  British 
aation. 

**  Shakhaul.    Is  there  mnch  commotion  abont  it  in  EngUmd  ? 

«Da.  WoLFF.    Verymuch." 

«*  Now,  is  it  likely,"  Captain  GroTer  remarka  apon  the  abore,  **  if  Colonel  Stoddart 
and  Captain  Conofiy  bad  been  put  to  death,  that  the  Seeretary'of  State  wonld  have 
aakad  Vr,  Wolff  if  he  were  anthorised  to  claim  onr  enroys  if  alire  ?  This,  and  all 
the  aocounts  I  have  found  in  Dr.  Wolff's  letters,  tend  to  confirm  in  my  mind 
the  aeconnt  I  reeeiTed  at  St  Petersbnrgh,  that  onr  enroys  were  both  uive  at 


It  makes  the  blood  run  cold  to  read  the  following.     Dr.  WoUT 


**  Tbe  time  of  evening  approached,  and  the  military  band  played  *  Ood  sktc  the 
Qaeen,*  which  moet  agreeably  snrprised  me.*' 

Dr.  Wolff  makes  no  obserration  whatever  «pon  this  verj  extraor- 
dinary  circumstance. 

**  At  Bokhara,"  says  Captain  Grorer,  **ihtj  have  not  the  least  idea  of  mnsic, 
aeeoiding  to  onr  aeoepUtion  ofthat  terra  ;'*  and  Dr.  Wolff  sa^s,  *' there  was  not  a 
man  at  £k>kbara  who  knew  anything  of  England,  or  the  Engbsh  langoage,  except 
the  Narib's '  halt-front,'  and  *no  foroe.*  What  ihen  means  this  *God  sare  the 
Queen,  plaved  passing  the  doctor's  residence,  or  I  shoold  say  prison  ? 

**  1  will  gire  tne  reader  ray  opinion,  npon  which  be  will  place  his  own  Talne. 

•*  Döring  the  Cabol  disaster  nnmerous  British  soldiers  and  sepoys  were  taken 
prisoocn,  and  I  bare  good  reason  to  belicTe  were  sold  at  Bokhara.  One  of  the 
Chief  obJecU  of  Dr.  WouT's  miasion  was  to  pnrehase  the  release  of  these  unfort^u« 
nates,  and  he  had  authority  to  draw  npon  my  small  fortane  for  that  purpose. 
AmoDg  these  prisoners  woud  probablyVe  fonnd  some  mnsicians,  and  theung 
vookl  moat  likely  form  these  men  into  a  band.^The  klag  of  Bokhara  woald  of 
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•oone  be  motl  anzioiis  to  ooneeil  from  Dr.  Wolff  thc  pwence  of  tbeae  mm  tr 

Bokhan,  while  they  woold  be  mott  anxioof  to  make  Uiemselves  ksowii;  and 
the  safest  and  moat  natural  meani  of  dolng  thia  would  be  to  play  our  natioiul  air. 
Such  modea  of  commonieation  bare  been  commonlj  employed  from  tbe  time  of 
Ricbnd  Coeor  de  Lioo,  (*  Riebard,  O  mon  Roi  Q  down  to  sAyIo  Pellico.  Had  I, 
«t  Bokban,  bcard  a  man  hnmming  *  Au  dalr  da  la  Inne,'  I  ahonld  inunediatBlj 
bave  been  aore  tbat  a  Frenchman  waa  near,  and  dioold  bave  wbiatlcd  *  Donnas 
donnez/  to  ahow  tbat  I  was  '  wide  awake.*" 

Captain  Grover  proves,  from  Dr.  Wolff's  reports»  that  the  ac* 
counts  of  the  public  execution  of  Coloneb  Stoddart  and  Conollj,  for 
which  Saleb  Mohammed  received  3000  rupees,  and  on  the  faith  of 
which  the  name  of  as  brave  a  man  as  ever  wore  the  British  uniform, 
was  Struck  out  of  the  liat  of  the  army»  must  have  been  false.  It  will 
not  appear  remarkable»  after  what  we  have  related  of  intentioniL 
diplomatic  sacrifice,  that  govemment  should  have  paid  3000  rupees 
for  such  information,  although  thej  would  not  contribute  a  farthing  to 
the  rescue  of  their  suffering  emissaries.  Her  Miyeaty's  govemmenty 
in  foUowing  out  the  same  detennination  that  these  envojs  should  be 
publicly  deady  whether  actually  alive  or  not,  publisbedinthe  papers  a 
<X)mmunication  from  the  Bussian  minister  to  that  effect;  but  to  this 
daj  they  have  never  published  the  contradictqry  Statement  received 
shortly  afterwards  from  the  British  minister,  Colonel  Shiel,  it  did  not 
8uit  their  purpose  to  do  so.  After  the  disavowal  of  the  envoys  by  their 
govemment,  the  Russians  expressed  their  wish  to  oonv^  them  awaj 
in  safety  from  Bokhara  as  travellers;  but  Colonel  Stoddiurt  refuaed  io 
avail  hunself  of  such  a  dishonourable  subterfuge.  ^  Had  I  known," 
aaid  the  Russian  envoy  to  Captain  Grover,  "that  these  gentlemen 
were  agents  of  the  govemment,  I  could  have  saved  them  at  once." 

The  public  owe  a  heavy  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  chivalrous  and 
generous  Captain  Grover,  for  the  uncompromising  manner  in  which 
he  has  taken  up  this  iknportant  subject.  He  throughout  expoaea  the 
demoralizing  results  of  such  conduct,  and  the  contempt  brought  by  it 
upoa  the  Britsh  nation  in  a  masterly  and  unanswerable  mannen — 

*'  I  oonaider  it  my  dnty,"  be  aaya,  in  bia  addreas  to  tbe  Queen,  *'  to  atate  to  jonr 
Mijeatf ,  that  the  eircnmatancea  attending  tbia  extraordinär j  case  are  degrading  to 
the  Bntiab  nation,  and  are  of  a  natnre  to  dun  tbe  Inatre  of  yonr  Migeaty'a  crown  T 

It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  the  work  of  Captain  Grover,  and 
the  details  which  Dr.  Wolff  may  soon  be  expected  to  communicate, 
will  rouse  the  authorities  to  a  sense  of  what  is  due  to  the  national 
dignity.  If  not,  the  nation  itself  must  insist  upon  some  effort  being 
made  to  rescue  her  envoys,  and  to  ensure  the  extinction  of  this  newly- 
invented  System  of  sacnficing  honourablo  and  brave  men  to  poUtioil 
expediency.     The  thiug  must  not  stop  where  it  now  rests. 


HER  MAJESTY*S  THEATRE. 

The  Opera,  which  opened  early  in  March,  has  been  going  on  with 
ateady  prosperity, — ^thanks  to  the  good  taste  and  spirit  of  that  exoellent 
mani^er,  Mr.  Lumley.  A  short  summary  of  proceedings  may  not  be 
unaoceptable  to  some  of  our  readers. 

The  first  operatic  work  performed  was  Giiiseppe  Verdi's  Emam^ 
firat  produced  in  Italy  last  year.  Verdi  is  the  composer,  towaids 
whom  all  the  people  of  Italy  are  now  tuming  their  eyes,  as  the  head  of 
dramatic  maesirL  By  two  other  works,  Nabuceo  and  ILombardi  aiP 
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/Vtma  CroäatOj  he  had  alreadj  esftaMulied  bis  fame,  when  Iiis  Ematd 
was  broaght  out  at  Veoioe.  It  created  Vifitrore  there,  and  at  most  of 
the  other  Italian  towns,  and — ^no  unusual  matter  in  the  South — ^the 
flierita  of  the  maeahro  were  greatly  exaggerated.  Some  even  aaid  he 
had  foimded  a  new  school  of  opera,  which  woidd  camse  the  acknow« 
ledged  masters  to  sink  in  obscurity. 

When  his  Ematd  was  produced  in  this  country,  thongh  it  had  a 
fair  suooesSy  it  bj  no  means  corresponded  to  the  eiccessive  laudation 
that  had  preoeded  it.  A  knowledge  of  instmmentation  and  skiU  in 
the  treatment  of  his  ooncerted  pieces  could  not  be  denied  the  jotmg 
eomposer;  but  he  showed  himself  deficient  in  that  melody,  which  is, 
and  alwajs  has  been»  the  great  attraction  of  Italian  maesiri.  That 
aort  of  mosical  mind  that  can  foUow  a  dnunatie  work  through  all 
its  Tarieties,  and  mark  every  Situation  with  an  appropriate  ezpression, 
rather  seeking  than  shunning  intricacies,  belongs  almost  ezdusively  to 
the  French,  or  to  the  composers  who  write  for  the  national  operas  of 
that  people.  For  harmonic  leaming  we  look  to  Germanj;  and  henoe 
if  Italj  does  not  give  us  melody,  she  denies  us  the  sole  commodity  we 
fequire  at  her  hands.  On  thiis  acoonnt  Yerdi's  woik  will  not  attain, 
perhiqMy  the  durability  of  Donieetti ;  but  at  present  it  enjojs  great 
faf our  with  the  subscribers— the  two  last  times  it  was  performed,  in 
aptte  of  the  length  of  the  opera,  and  of  its  serious  dnunatie  charactery 
all  the  finales  were  encored,  independentlj  of  the  duet  of  Rita  and 
Moriani,  and  the  last  trio,  in  which  is  eoneentrated  all  the  vocal  and 
dramatic  power  of  the  performers.  A  new  prima  dotmay  Madame  Bita 
Borio^  who  came  out  in  the  principal  female  character,  displayed  much 
brilliancjy  and  succeeded  sufficientlj  for  the  manager  to  extend  her 
engagement  to  the  end  of  the  season.  The  other  cUef  r6Us  were  by 
Mcoiani  and  Fomasari— -established  fayourites  with  the  London  public* 

While  we  are  by  no  means  enthusiastic  about  Emani^  we  heartily 
eommend  the  manager  in  produdng  it.  We  feel  called  upon  to  do 
this,  as  some  critics  have  made  their  animadversions  on  Verdi's  opera 
a  sortof  reproach  to  Mr.  Lumley.  These  completely  mistake  the 
purpose  of  Her  Miyesty's  Theatre,  which  is  usefol,  not  only  so  far  as 
it  produoes  the  highest  musical  works,  bnt  also  in  showing  the  English 
pnblic  what  is  going  on  in  Italy.  The  name  of  Verdi  had  been  so 
often  mentioned»  that  a  natural  cnriosity  was  wakened  as  to  what  he 
was  really  worth;  and  this  was  quite  enough  to  render  the  production 
of  his  Opera  (unacted  in  Paris)  not  only  justifiable,  but  highly  credit- 
able.  Suppoee  all  Verdi's  operas  had  been  excluded,*the  cry  would 
aasoredly  haye  been — "  There  is  a  new  eomposer  named  Venu,  why 
not  give  us  something  of  him,  instead  of  perpetual  Bellini  and  Doni« 
setd?'*  This  cry  is  anticipated;  and  the  audience  have  no  right  to 
find  fault  with  the  manager,  because  the  Italians  have  over-lauded  their 
new  maetiro.  Moreorer,  the  work,  though  not  first-rate,  is  not  so 
deq>isable  as  some  fastidious  folks  would  have  us  believe;  and  it  may 
be  heard  two  or  three  times  with  pleasure. 

The  appearance  of  Madame  Castellan,  a  most  accompiished  vocalist, 
who  sang  at  the  Philharmonie  last  year,  was  the  next  operatic  event  of 
the  seaaon.  This  lady  possesses  a  powerful  organ  of  very  great 
oompasSy  and  in  the  character  of  Amina^  in  La  SonnambuUx^  raised  her 
bearers  to  perfect  enthusiasm.  Her  style  being  less  florid  than  that  of 
Persiani,  a  qaesti(m  has  been  raised  as  to  the  comparatiTe  merits  of 
the  twoartists,  one  partyref erring  to  the  sparkling  brilliancy  by  whir^ 
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Persiani  was  so  much  distinguished,  the  other  referring  to  the  superior 
power  of  Castellan.  Without  entering  into  anj  controversj  of  the 
8ort,  we  maj  remark  that  Madame  Castellan  is  a  most  valuable 
acquisition  to  the  theatre.  Being  a  thorough  musician,  and  a  judicions 
and  intelligent  actress,  she  onlj  needs  more  ease  in  her  ddiyerj  to 
attain  perfection. 

The  arrrival  of  Grisi,  Lablache,  and  Mario,  bronght,  of  course,  a  splen- 
did reinforcement  to  the  Company.  Grisi — ^that  inspired  creatnre — great 
in  her  energetic  dedamation,  great  in  her  voluptuous  warfalings,  great  in 
the  spontaneous  utterance  of  her  briUiant  embellishments»  Fetnms  in  ad* 
mlrable  voice,  and  again  astonishes  crowded  audiences  in  the  terrible 
Normay  and  the  playful  Nwrvna.  Lablache,  whose  ponderous  voice 
is  as  a  mightj  substratnm,  whereon  a  whole  operatic  structure  may  be 
bullt,  again  roUs  forth  bis  gigantic  notes,  within  the  walls  of  the  Haj- 
market^  manfullj  pathetic  as  Orovesa — ^the  pink  of  oJd  beaux^  as  P<w- 
quaU,  Our  nngenial  climate  had  last  year  cast  a  Teil  over  the  voice  of 
the  meUifiuous  Mario,  and  he  was  what  the  profane  call  '*  huskj;**  now 
he  has  thrown  aside  the  cumbrous  impediment,  and  sings  charminglj 
as  ever.  Brambilla,  an  admirable  artist,  contributing  her  contralto 
voice,  will  enable  the  manager  to  draw  manj  a  slumbmng  opera  from 
the  shelf.  ^ 

The  ballet  has  chiefl j  rested  on  the  fair  Shoulders — or  rather  the 
feet,  of  Ludlle  Grahn,  a  danseuse  who  does  not  startle  her  audience, 
but  who  is  as  elegant  and  accomplished  a  creature  as  an  kabitue  may 
Claim  to  look  upon.  The  chief  character  has  been  that  of  a  Dryad  in 
a  ballet  called  EoUne^  founded  on  the  Libussa  of  Musäns,  and  her  con- 
ception  of  this  character  is  most  perfect.  She  is  so  lightly  playful,  has 
such  fairy-like  nonchalance,  and  even  when  she  aehieves  a  taur  de 
force  does  it  with  such  facility,  that  people  overlook  the  difficul^ 
of  the  feat.  Li  a  Mazurka  d^Exiase^  a  pas  de  deux  in  which  she  is 
forced  to  dance  by  a  malicious  gnome  (Perrot,  of  course — Perrot  is 
always  malicious),  she  shews  qualifications  of  the  bigfaest  kind,  repre* 
senting  the  agony  of  her  Situation  with  a  variety  of  countenance  and 
of  gesture  worthy  of  Fanny  Elssler.  Lately  she  has  appeared  in  a 
Korwegian  divertissement,  called  Kaya^  and  her  assumption  of  the 
buoyant  spirits  and  unconstrained  gaiety  of  a  peasant  girl  is  admirable. 
Lucile  Grahn  is  a  great  artui — a  truth  which  will  some  day  be  more 
generally  diffused  than  it  is  at  present. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  Dansemes  Ft^nnoisef— ofVfhe  thirty- 
six  little  Terpsichoreans,  who  so  astonish  all  beholders  by  two  very 
opposite  qualities?  For  the  roechanical  accuracy  with  wliich  they 
perform  the  most  intricate  movements,  and  that  predsion  of  theirs, 
which  would  raise  the  enthusiasm  of  a  drill-seijeant,  would  lead  usto 
believe,  that  the  whole  afiair  was  some  large  machine,  and  that  the 
smaU  artists  were  but  |the  Symbols  of  divers  wheels,  cogs,  and  pulieys 
under  the  boards.  But  when  they  Start  off  with  delight,  and  scramble 
anyhow  to  the  back  of  the  stage,  there  to  commence  new  achieve- 
ments,  we  find  they  are  veritable  children,  who  have  not  lost  one  iota 
of  their  childish  gaiety.  The  perfection  of  discipline,  and  the  fact 
that  this  yoke  of  discipline  sits  so  lightly  on  the  thirty-six  little 
Shoulders,  render  this  exhibition  most  charming.  To  describe  the 
Danseuses  Viennoises  is  impossible;— everybody  must  go  to  see  them, 
not  forgetting  to  admire  the  beüntiful  Spanish  lady,  La  Nena^  who 
dances  her  boieros  with  so  much  fire  and  Inspiration. 
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The  scenerj  at  the  opera  is  in  excellent  taste.  Does  any  one  re- 
coUect  what  scenery  and  costume  uaed  to  be  at  Her  M^jestj's  theatre  ? 
Trulj  Mr.  Lnmlej  is  a  great  reformer — the  Martin  Luther  of  the 
Opera. 

THE  THEATRES. 

Thesb  depend  still  on  those  combinations  of  fon  and  glitter— the 
Easter-pieces;  and,  tül  other  attractions  supply  their  place,  we  shaU 
have  but  little  to  say  about  them.  Duprez,  who  defighted  London 
last  year  at  Drarj  Lfme,  has  been  re-engaged,  and  ^'  stars"  with  that 
very  clever  singer,  Eogenie  Garcia.  Peake's  "  Sheriff  of  the  County* 
laughs  triumphantly  at  objecting  critics,  and  causes  shouts  of  langhter 
in  the  "  Kttie  Haymarket,**  the  only  "  legitimate"  theatre  in  the 
metropolis.  Mr.  Webster  does  more  for  the  real  English  drama  than 
any  existing  manager,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  him  rewarded.  His 
other  speculation,  the  Adelphi,  thrives  excellently,  the  melo-drama  of 
Crreen  Bushes  having  proved  the  greatest  '*  hit"  since  the  days  of 
Victariney  and  promising  to  ''run"  tili  someday  inthe  twentieth  Century. 
The  native  genius  and  strong  energy  of  the  American  *^  star,"  Miss 
Cnshman,  act  with  electric  effect  upon  the  frequenters  of  the  Princess's, 
where — by  the  way — Auber's  Duc  cTOlanne  has  lately  been  produced. 
This  is  neither  Auber's  best,  nor  his  second-best  opera, — ^but  then, 
what  **  fun" — ^what  sparkle — ^what  real  dramatic  tact  and  feeling ! 
Intrigues,  coquetries,  battles — ^ay,  good  honest  batUes,  with  rounds  of 
cannon  and  musketry — all  worked  into  the  dullest  story,  and  illus- 
trated  by  music  most  expressive !  The  artists — save  and  except  Mr. 
Allen,  might  certainly  be  a  little  better, — but  the  opera  goes  merrilj 
along  by  its  own  merit  and  spirit. 

We  are  brief  on  theatres, — ^but  foot-lines  promise  us  novelties,  and 
we  shall  expand  when  the  promises  are  fulfilled.  Have  we  forgotten 
anything?  Tes, — ^that  the  fascinating  MdUe.  Plessy  has  reappeared 
at  St.  Jamec's,  and  has  captivated  all  beholders. 

Some  of  the  off  nights  of  the  opera  have  been  devoted  to  the  Per- 
formance of  Felicien  David's  "Deiert,**  a  descriptive  composition  of 
great  merit,  admirably  played  by  the  band.  Lideed  it  is  quite  **  in 
the  Cards,**  that  by  the  employment  of  his  band  in  purely  instru- 
mental works,  Mr.  Lumley  may  become  a  formidable  rival  to  the 
Philharmonie. 


MAUDE    DOUGHTT. 

BT    CHARLES   OLLIEB. 

CHAPTER  III. 

"  If  yon  look  to  be  released,  as  my  wits  hare  took  ptins  to  work  it,  aad  all  mtaat 
WTOiifht  to  fattker  it,  bctidet  to  pat  erowns  in  jronr  pnne,  to  make  yoa  a  man  of 
battcr  bopca,  and  a  Commander  of  rieh  foolt,  whieh  is  lafer  than  kighwajs,  kfaths, 
or  nbbit-groTea,  aod  yet  a  far  better  booty, — ^yoa  most  conjore.  Your  greateit 
tkierea  are  never  hangcd ;  for  wby  ?  they're  wise,  and  cbeat  within  doors.** 

WiDow  OF  Wayuno  Stkzbt. 

CoHTRABY  to  Dlck's  promise,  he  and  Caleb,  tempted  by  hot  and 
strong  potations,  sat  up  very  IfUe  ;  and  not  until  the  storm  had  spent 
its  faiy,  did  they  betake  themselyes  to  their  straw  beds.  It  was  now 
about  one  o*clock  in  the  morning;  but,  exhaustedas  old  Maude  feit  by 
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• 

tiie  emotion  she  had  undergone,  and  though  Amie  conld  hmrdly  keep 
her  eyes  open,  neither  of  them  wonld  lie  down.  More  wood  was 
heaped  on  the  fire;  and,  h<Ming  her  daoghter's  hand,  as  if  she  feared 
to  lose  her  bj  some  approaching  calamity,  Maude  sat  in  silent  reverie. 
The  girl,  too,  was  busj  with  her  own  thoaghts,  which  now  had  no  in- 
terraption,  becaasethe  threatening  wind  had  diedaway,  and  there  was 
no  longer  any  noise  of  rain.  Profound  quiet  took  place  of  the  ele- 
mental  roar.  Presently  the  rajs  of  a  moon,  not  long  past  its  fall, 
ahone  stronglj  through  the  bare  window-panes.  Oor  watchers  feit 
somewhat  comforted  bj  the  light,  and  bj  the  general  peacefulness  of 
nataroy  especially  welcome  afler  the  recent  turmoiL 

Oppressed  by  drink  and  fatigue,  Caleb  and  Dick  slept  soundly. 
Nothing  was  heard,  except  now  and  then  the  fall  of  a  few  leaves 
from  some  trees  dose  by.  Many  of  these  autumnal  deposita  had  been 
wind-driyen  under  the  eaves  of  Maude's  hovel,  where  they  lay  free 
from  wet ;  they  no  longer  whirled  about  in  rustling  eddiesi  but, 
though  noiseless  in  themselYeSy  would  become  instant  agents  of  soond 
ahoold  anything  touch  them. 

Had  Maude  and  Amie  been  Images  of  stone,  instead  of  human 
beinga,  their  attitudes  eould  hardly  have  been  more  unchanging. 
Weariness,  no  less  than  thonghtful  abstraction,  kept  them  fixed.  All 
on  a  sudden»  however,  Maude  shifted  her  position ;  the  ezpression  of 
her  face  dumged  ;  and  ahe  beut  her  head  towards  the  window. 

**  What  ia  äe  matter,  mother?^  asked  Amie.  '^  Why  do  you  lock 
80  anxious?^ 

"Hush»  my  dear!**  replied  the  old  woman.  *' Listen!  Do  you 
hear  nothing  ?" 

"  No.     What  is  it?     You  frighten  me." 

*'Some  foot  is  treading  on  the  dead  leaves  outside,"  pursued 
Maude.  ''  Wbo»  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  can  be  about  us  at  such  an 
hour  as  this?" 

**  Hadn't  I  better  go  and  rouse  Caleb?"  gasped  Amie. 

'<Not  for  the  world!"  retumed  old  Maude.  "  Oh,  Amie,  my  dear, 
I  would  rather  both  Caleb  and  Dick  Pittock  were  out  of  the  house 
than  in  it»  at  this  moment." 

«  Why,  mother?" 

**  I  cannot  teil  you  now,"  replied  she.  *'  Perhaps  my  fear  ia  not 
reasonable.     There  again  I     Hark  to  the  rustle  of  the  leaves !" 

**  I  hear  it  now,  plainly  enough,"  responded  Amie,  "  and  will  see 
whoit  is.     Don't  stop  me,  mother.     We  had  better  know  the  worst  at 


onoe." 


So  saying,  the  girl  crouched  down  below  the  window,  and  bronght 
her  eyes  on  a  level  with  the  sill.  This  manoeuvre  was  not  unper- 
ceived  by  him  who  was  prjring  outside.  By  the  strong  fire-light,  he 
8KW  the  crown  of  Amie's  head  as  she  planted  it  against  the  window; 
and,  being  conscioua  of  detection,  at  once  hurried  away,  though  not 
befbre  the  giri  had,  in  her  tum,  ascertiüned  bis  identity  aa  he  stood 
fiiU  in  the  moon's  ray. 

**  He'a  off,  mother!"  said  she,  rising  to  her  feet. 

<<  Did  you  see  him  plainly,  Amie?"  demanded  Maude. 

**  Yes»  responded  her  daughter;  "  and,  what's  more^  I  know  who 
heia.** 

''  TdH  mt,  Amie-^tell  me  at  once.** 
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^  What  will  yoa  saj,  mother,"  retumed  the  girl,  ^*  when  you  find 
that  Mister  Yare  has  been  hoveiing  about  our  dwelling?^ 

''Mister  Yarel"  echoed  Mau^e.  ''What  Nat.  Tare,  of  the  great 
house?** 

"  He,  and  no  other,"  replied  Amie. 

"  K  you  are  sure  of  this,"  pursued  the  (Ad  woman,  "  scmne  dreadfol 
mischief  is  afoot,  depend  on't.  You  heard  what  Caleb  said,  about 
Yare's  master  having  been  robbed." 

"  Yes;  what  then?" 

"  Why  Dick  Pittock  is  here.  Don't  you  remember  what  Caleb  said, 
about  Dick  knowing  who  had  robbed  the  squire,  and  that  the  thief 
was  high  up  in  the  squire's  household?  Caleb  will  be  ruined,  Tm 
aure  of  it,  by  keeping  Company  with  Pittock.  I've  advised  him 
against  it  time  out  of  mind.  But  there  is  no  curing  the  wilfnlness  of 
some  young  men.  How  does  Dick  Pittock  earn  bis  living?  Nobody 
knows.  My  poor  boy  will  not  mend  bis  fate  by  listening  to  this  man* 
We  get  on  pretty  weU — ^that  is,  we  earn  enough  tokeep  soul  and  body 
together,  in  spring,  summer,  and  autumn:  it  is  only  winter  that  pinchea 
us;  and,  Grod  knows,  I  would  willingly  brave  the  dead  season,  and 
oount  every  week  that  brings  us  nearer  to  work,  than  seek  relief  in 
auch  schemes  as  Caleb  just  now  proposed,  and  which  I  am  convinced 
he  would  neyer  have  thought  of,  but  for  bis  intimacy  with  Pittock. 
Mischief  is  brewing.  Mister  Yare,  who  never  came  near  our  house 
before,  now  lurks  suspiciously  about-  our  window,  in  Norember, 
at  two  o'dock  in  the  moming.  I  am  unhappy,  yery  unhappy,  AmiOy 
and  yery  much  terrified,  too — 6od  help  me!" 

"  I  think,  mother,  you  look  at  things  too  serionsly,"  said  Amie. 
*'  We  have  never  known  any  wrong  of  poor  Caleb.  He  loves  us  botfa, 
and  only  wants  to  see  us  more  comfortable." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  responded  Maude;  "  but  it  is  this  very  anxiety  that  I 
fear  will  lead  him  into  trouble.  Nothing  but  honest  work  will  benefit 
him  and  us.     It  is  not  to  be  done  by  deceitful  scheming.** 

Thus  talking,  and  thus  desponding,  Maude  and  her  daughter  wore 
the  gloomy  hours  away.  At  length,  the  white  dawn  shiT^red  in  the 
east,  when  Amie,  expecting  the  appearauce  of  her  brother,  and  bis 
friend,  made  the  kettle  boil,  and  laid  the  table  for  breakfast.  Caleb 
and  Dick  came  down  at  eight  o'clock,  and  found  eyerything  ready  for 
the  moming  meal,  which,  though  it  was  better  than  any  our  poor 
family  had  for  months  enjoyed,  passed  unoomfortaUy.  Both  men  and 
women  were  tacitum,  and  ill  at  ease. 

When  breakfast  was  finished,  Maude  and  Amie  left  the  cottage^ 
partly  because  they  did  not  like  Pittock's  Company,  and  parCly  to 
refresh  themselyes  in  the  open  air,  afiter  their  yigiL  Being  thus  left 
alone,  Caleb  and  bis  friend  were  fjree  to  discuss  their  projects« 

Even  had  nothing  more  been  against  Dick  than  bis  appearance,  Mis* 
tress  Doughty  might  have  been  excused  for  disliking  him.  Pittock, 
truly,  was  an  ill-looking  feUow.  His  complexion  was  sallow  and 
unwholesome,  betokening  habitual  intemperance :  his  black  hair  hung 
in  tangled  masses;  his  nose  was  broad  and  fiat,  hardly  breaking 
tiie  outline  of  his  cheeks;  and  the  obliquity  of  his  eyes  gaye  a 
peculiarly  sinister  expression  to  his  countenance.  Though  doyenly, 
be  was  anti-rustical  in  his  dress;  and  altogether,  he  looked  more 
Uke  a  squalid  town  ruffian,  than  one  who  dwelt  in  yiUages.    In 
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te,  howcver,  of  so  unprepoescssiug  Qn  cxterior,  he  was  a  chosen 

iipanioii  uf  Calub,  over  wliom  Im  Lad  i;ntire  influence. 

'  Now  Dick,"  Said  young  Douglity,  "  a=  we  are  aloEc,  Ict  tia  hear 

at  yon  Lavc  to  my." 

'  I  havc  talked  with  you,  Caleb,"  returned  Piltock,  "  about  the  fre- 

!nt  robberie»  nt  th«  sqiiire'ü  lionse,  am]   havu  hinted   my  guess 

[o  the  tliicf." 

'  I  bear  it  in  inLnd,"  r<;spoDded  hia  companiuD,  '''specially  as  jron 

nted  to  the  buÜcr,  Mislcr  Yai'c." 

■  Why  wlio  eise  (.nn  it  be?"  demanded  Pittock. 

'  I  don't  know,"  rcplicd  Cokb.    "  But  »Lot  grouads  havc  yon  for 

h  a  belief 'r" 

'  Grouiidg  enough,"  r^oincd  Dick.   "  Hasn't  hc  the  command  of  all 

master's  platef" 

'  Tcs;  bm  it  don't  follow,  you  liaow,  tliat  h^;  aLeals  it.     I  tUnk 

b  you,  Dick;  but  let  iis  givc  cvery  man  fwr  play.     Up  to  this 

c,  Nat  Yore  häs  bad  a.  good  charactcr;  and  tbüugb  I'm  not  the 

ter  for  him,  othor  poor  poople,  Iicreabout,  spenk  weli  of  him." 

'  That's  nothing,"  said  Pittock.     "Any  roguo  can  gtt  plen^  of 

nc?3es   to   givc   bim    a   good    cbaracter.     I    know    much    about 

Lhaniel  Yare — be  'n  tbc  tliief,  ilepcad  on't.     But  'twould  be  d 

is  bim.     Squire  Babslock  woAild  nevcr  beUe\'c  it,  i 

tsü  of  tbiags;  in  whicb  regard  wc  must  do  EoiuetbiE^ 

IT,  a  bit  of  magit  (considcring  tbat  the  squircV  belirf  Las  a  wide 

lUow)  ^vould  scttle  tbt  matter.     Fve  been  thinking  tbat  jrour 

tbcr,  wlio  is  old  and  'cule " 

'  Say  no  more,  Dick,"  interpu;i;d  Caltb.     "Im  befuidiand  with 
1— you've  bit  my  very  thöughts ;  and  wbat'a  more,  I've  settled  it 
b  the  old  womon." 
'  SetÜcd  wbat?"  demaudcd  Pittock. 

-  Why  tbat  she  shall  do  duty  as  a  witoh,  and  pretend  to  find  ont 
thief  by  sorcery." 

)ick  sprang  from  hie  cbnir  to  bis  feet,  clasped  bis  friend'a  band, 
I  in  an  cxüdting  löue  ciücd,  "  Calcb  you  liaye  maJe  a  maai  of  your- 
I  I  didn't  think  you  Iiad  bten  soknowingj  Ibis  will  bring  yoo 
ity  of  ibino.  You'U  liare  no  need  to  tbink  of  poacbjng,  or  any 
ardous  way  of  gctting  tbc  needful.  Trust  to  the  old  woman — to  a 
JUtebauk  trick  ut-  two,  aud  a  fe»-  worJs  of  gibbci'iah,  ^md  we  ahall 
et  Mister  Yarc,  (who  would  do  me  an  ül  turn  if  he  could,)  and 
le  your  pocket  ring,  for  the  first  time,  with  cSnk.  PH  püt  theohl 
nan  «p  to  the  v^nj  of  going  to  work." 

'  She  docbu't  nL'ud  it,"  rclumeil  Caleb,  ivjth  n  :^igb.  '■  She  knowa 
■e  about  witchcraft  than  most  people.     Poor  mother!" 
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of  bis  heart.  That  no  man  could  gain  upon  him  was  lüs  constant 
boast:  the  fruit  of  this  confidence  ahowed  itself  in  bis  being  perpetually 
deceived.  Beal  cnlprits  escaped  bis  mittimus;  and  innooent  indivi- 
duals  were  sometimes  sent  to  jail,  because  bis  worsbip  could  not  fatbom 
tbe  craftj  designs  of  tbeir  persecutors. 

The  squire  bad  a  good  income,  and  a  fair  mansion.  It  was  bis  pride 
to  maintain  tbe  old-fasbioned  countrj  bospitalitj:  be  kept  open  bouse; 
and,  besides  bis  liberality  to  guests  of  bis  own  Station,  it  was  bis  order 
tbat  no  wajfarer  wbo  migbt  present  bimself  sbould  be  turned  away 
without  a  slice  of  bread  and  meat,  and  a  cup  of  ale.  Tbis,  it  mnst  be 
confessed,  brougbt  a  few  questionable  cbaracters  about  bis  doors ;  and 
bad  not  bis  butler,  Natbaniel  Yare,  kept  a  sharp  look  out  on  wbat  was 
going  on,  tbe  otber  servants  migbt  bave  fallen  into  riotous  babits  and 
bad  Company.  An  unlimited  access  to  strong  beer,  under  tbe  plea  of 
dispensing  it  to  casual  applicants,  migbt  bave  kept  tbe  wbole  bousebold 
in  a  State  of  drunkenness,  bad  not  Yare  insisted  on  baving  tbe  kej  of 
tbe  beer  cellar  in  bis  own  custody,  so  tbat  a  reference  to  bim  was 
alwajs  necessary.  On  tbis  account  tbe  main  bodj  of  domestics  united 
in  bating  tbe  butler,  a  feeling  wbicb  was  tbe  more  confirmed  by  Yare's 
reserved,  not  to  say  baugbty,  bearing. 

To  Dick  Fittode,  wbo  was  a  great  favourite  witb  some  of  tbe  ser- 
vants,  and  wbo  intruded  bimself  ratber  too  frequently  at  tbe  ball,  tbe 
butler  entertained  a  dedded  antipatby.  Several  artides  of  plate  and 
otber  property  bad  recently  been  missing,  and  as  tbese  were  under  tbe 
ezclusive  cbarge  of  Yare,  suspicion  feil  on  bim,  thougb  none  in  tbe 
bouse  .dared  bint  tbeir  belief  to  tbe  squire,  wbo  cberisbed  a  bigb  opi- 
nion  of  bis  butler.  Every  possible  manoeuvre  was  adopted  to  detect 
tbe  culprit ;  but  Yare's  caution  and  babitual  reserve  kept  tbe  inferior 
domestics  at  so  great  a  distance,  that  tbey  were  not  able  to  watcb  bis 
proceedings,  or  prove  anytbing  against  bun. 

On  tbe  night  when  this  little  narrative  opens.  Dick  Pittock  was  at 
the  ball.  As  tbe  storm  was  so  excessively  violent.  Dick  bad  persuaded 
one  of  thegrooms  to  let  him  sleep  over  the  stable;  and,  witb  this  com- 
fortable  prospect  in  view,  he  sat  basking  before  tbe  roaring  kiteben 
fire,  enjoying  a  mug  of  strong  beer,  and  cutting  jokes  witb  the  men 
and  maids.  It  was  now  past  ten  o'dock.  Dick  was  in  glorious  quar- 
ters. Wbat  cared  he  for  the  raging  tempest?  In  proportion  to  tbe 
dismal  weatber  out  of  doors,  was  the  luxury  within.  Besides,  some- 
tbing  bot  was  in  preparation  for  supper,  a  kind  of  property  in  wbicb 
Dick  feit  be  should  have  a  contingent  interest. 

It  unluckily  happened,  however,  that  while  Pittock  was  wrapped  in 
tbese  pleasing  anticipations,  Mister  Yare  walked  into  the  kitchen. 
Wbether  he  did  so  by  pure  accident,  or  witb  a  deaign  against  Dick, 
is  uncertain ;  but  no  sooner  had  the  latter  set  eyes  on  the  butler,  and 
acanned  tbe  austere  expression  of  bis  face,  than  Dick's  hopes,  one  and 
all,  began  to  totter. 

"  düster  Kttodc,"  said  the  butler,  in  a  very  deliberate  tone,  "  it  is 
against  tbe  Squire's  Orders  to  have  strangers  in  the  Hause  at  tbis  time 
of  night." 

« I  hope,  sir,"  responded  Dick,  submissively,  "  I  hopc  you  don't  look 
opon  me  exactly  in  the  light  of  a  stranger." 

"  Why,  you  try  to  make  yourself  not  one,"  retorted  Yare,  drily. 
TGL.  yn.  B  E 
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d  Piltock,  "  I  truit  j'on  don't  mcaii  to  tnrn  mg 
Eathcr." 

;liueJ  the  butler;  "whjr,  what  right  hav«  yoo 
ngto  the  pqiiire,  I  -uppofe." 
licil  Dick;  "  unly  ^is  the  viiul  u  cnuugh  toblow 
the  min  to  drown  liim,  Tont  the  groom  says  I 
ilf  tu-uight." 

kI  Yore.  "  Now  /  say  you  ahnll  <lo  no  snch 
ei-  wlio'i  muat  coiittt,  Tom  tjr  I." 
Olli,  Mieter  Ynrc,"  cjaciilated  l'itfock,  "  yon 
Christimn  out  into  such  a  night  n«  ÜihV 
at  liomc,  sii-,  in  h:iJ  ircather,"  relMled  the 
hiualcning  all  daj.  Wliy  ilo  you  turne  here?" 
rhicli  coul J  not  vcry  conrenicntty  be  answered. 
t  Anilt)  so  lif  wBr^  silent. 

<!.-:uii:cd  Yaiv,  "  I  sliall  erder  the  hnuse  to  bo 
And  it  is  Ulf  diity  to  se<.-  t!ie  sei  vanfs'  Offices 
lish  yonr  beer,  thcrofore,  and  be  oiF." 
iDiidnte,  mfii-o  espeeiallj'  as  the  odour  from  tbe 
mji'c  and  mure  eavoury,  anil  the  wind  and  nun 
lence.  Ilu'ii,  a  night's  rest  on  the  jovmises 
st  lü  the  morning.  Hofw  laoi-tifjing  to  beneor 
llrm  =natelied  away!  In.-tead  of 'nerrykitchen 
solitude;  iu;'n!«d  ofa  blozlng  fire,  he  must  face 
l  in  lien  ••{  a  dry  nest,  ho  rnnst  Ije  down  in 
and  how  hc  ooulil.  To  give  op  thcse  advan- 
w;is  impo^siWej  fo  Ite  in:i'l(.'  imother  appeal  to 
ation.      Thi*,  towever,    ouly  rou^^cd   Mister 

'  you  will  find  Tm  not  to  be  trifled  srith.  If 
lt:ivr  thi?  Iiense,  ni  feti'h  the  fqnWa  himaelf 

retorted  Dick,  who  telt  thai  all  nctessity  for 
IS  at  an  end,  *  you'ii;  an  unfeeling  dastard  and 
islia;].  Kl)  fellov;  ivith  a;i  r-mee  of  ohariQ'  in 
,  iiiuch  Il'vs  ^1  huinan  belog,  out  of  dofxn  on 
1  otf,  and  it  shall  ^o  hard  hut  yoti  rne  this. 


fool  :i 

fiimip  and  threotening  glance  nt  the  butler; 
ij)  hi.-  coal,  ;iiid  kft  the  kilthen.  Tliongh  the 
cre  in  fnvoiir  of  tlicir  »isilor,  tLey  dared  not 

foelings  Jn  presenLc  of  Jlister  Yarc,  so  they 
Ijnce      ^m  M-heri  rittockde|iarled.  nne  of  the 

'  V'^i^  i^^N^-i|i|S^  1,.  aa^->other  to 
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:e  beautifiil  Uland  of  Devezkish  ^Fer- 

iroloDgfd  tbe  festivitie«  to  a  Ute  hour 

,"  (d  peculiar  kind  of  boat,  in  the  canoe 

:y  between  tbe  island  and  the  mainland, 

cts  of  a  sudden  squall,  to  irhich  inland 

.*!  ali,  or  neariy  aU--aiDOiigit  the  lest,  the 


l  aad  liogeriDg  smile 
•>'s  breast  was  softly  beaming, 
.t  i'Air  and  rerdant  isle, 
•ri  üf  a  poet'fi  dreaming. 

V  calm  the  sommer  ereikt 
'  .lyrs  woke  the  leaflets'  sighiDg, 
lU  the  clondleas  arch  of  haiTeii, 
rem,  the  lone  eve-atar  waa  lying. 


ror  seemed  the  lake*8  ezpanse; 
.  tivauty  was  the  distant  planet, 
.niid,  thoogh  a  smiling  gunce 
iie  beheld  her  own  fair  form  upon  it 


>)) 


softly  woke  her  sweetest  nnmbera, 
■icome  twilight's  moat  enchanting  honr; 
.  j<  ry  spirita  left  their  dreamy  ilumbera 
'1  liice  around  the  old  deserted  tower. 

J  'voas  heaits  and  beaming  eyes  had  met* 
^  tri  Masic  brea^ed  her  moet  enchanting  tonea; 
1  nll  still  lingered  though  the  sao  had  set, — 
For  scenes  Uke  these  Night  greater  beautlea  owni, 

ADd  there  were  two  who  feit  that  day  the  bliia 
Which  none,  bat  those  who  loye,  mayhope  to  feel: 

'I  hat  mom  had  seen  them  sealiog,  with  a  luss, 
The  bond,  which  none  but  those  who  love  shonld  aeal. 

And  they  were  happy;  and  they  cared  not  how 
The  hoora  flew  by  them:  all  they  cared  to  know 

Each  lored  and  was  beloved ;  while  to  eaeh  brow 
The  flosh  of  pleasnre  gare  a  heighten'd  glow. 

And  midntght  eame,  and  still,  to  mnaie'i  breathing, 
Glad  hearta  beat  joyously,  and  langhter  wild 

Woke  the  dying  echoes ;  while  yoang  Hope  was  wreathing 
Gay  flowers  for  brows,  that  on  the  future  amiled. 

At  length  the  honr  of  partinff  came,  and,  alowly, 
They  sooght  the  border  of  the  lake,  whose  way«^ 

Rippling  against  fhe  beach,  woke  masic  lowly, 
Like  Friendship  sighing  o*er  the  loTed  one  s 

And  now,  to  mnaic's  meatnred  time,  the  oara 

Glance  in  the  star-lisht  with  a  silver  ray ; 
While  Echo  answers,  nrom  her  distant  shorea, 

The  rich-toned  eadence  of  the  meitinglay. 

Th^  lüt  the  snowy  siul,  bat  scaroe  a  breath 
Fills  its  unshaken  folds.    The  wanton  wind 

Plays  round  the  slombering  wäre,  and  many  a  wreath 
Cngentlest  kiaaea  Icairea  ita  traoe  behind. 

£  E  2 
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Echo  ij  gWing  back  that  dyiagitrain 
Wiib  toader  utteraoce.     NoI  'tis  ihe  ^sh 

Of  Bome  vild  'waterfall,  whoüe  penrly  ram 
Wakp5  raimic  ronringi  in  its  lakewnrd  rnih. 

Bat,  Gte  '.  the  sky  grows  darlcer,  and  n  ibaiiy 

Over  thä  shining  iravc  U  harrfing  fast ; 
At  in  bold  waDioningt  (he  cnrn't  rieh  hiaäe 

Brnd=,  mumiuring,  Twfnre  Ihe  lirn^ipst  blw. 

Ab,  nuiF  they  Infi  iü  and  the  atraiaing  mast 
Cr«aks  in  the  ü^rc«  tempesr.     Low  in  the  Iske 

The  sail  is  st«ap'<i.  Agaia  it  nuhtis  pasi  I 
Ad'1  sliriek»  nf  wildesi  a?-(iny  the  siteoce  wake. 

AgaiD,  and  irilder,  fiercer,  ihan  before. 

Oicr  iho  fraii  bark  the  tuountaiii  sLurm  swceps  I 
She  fills :     Thut  Piercing  :>hriek  is  heord  onc;  more; 

b  Lu^h'd;  and  on  the  flacid  ravr  soft  gilenc«  «leeps. 

MoTD  danns  npmt  ibe  waters,  and  it£  6tar, 
TwiukllDg  wilh  brUiLiucj.  Eleaiiu  üq  tbe  tide, 

Whose  uudiituiliü and  crjäial itairr» are 
The  cuptiai  coiiche»  of  the  Bridegroom  und  the  Bride : 
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E:!pi'dition  arrive«  at  the  tnwn  of  DCr— Thap':acuä  of  Rcnnell  and  D'Anville^ 
Monattcry  of  Der  Ahuina— Tradition al  tomb  of  Noab — Bitumen  tried  u  (tael — 
The  rirer  Khabiir— Ii»  fnuroes  onrt  tributarie"— The  Habor  of  SeriptOTM— 
CiptiTitj-  of  the  Jeirs— Abu  S4rni,  "the  ftthfr  of  palace»"— CiiT-chemish  of 
Scnpton-     ■         --'     -  -     "        m,..,__._     ._.,_. 


s,  aod  Oercusiüm  of  tho  B 
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— The  bi-ayer — Ancient 


ci  the 


s  of  Caitle  of  Rah^lll— Ste  of  Behoboth  of 
Scnpturc'— rts  Cirter  n  mounia  i— Stilim  off  Sahhiy  — Tera  of  the 
Enphnites—Siiii:    o'  SuHd  u  s  ci  adcl  and  cj  de— Monome rt<^  of  SaUdin'i 


Tnr  --teaniPi  wcndid  thoirwayfnim  the  cindel  indpidace  of  Zenotöa 
hy  i  moie  opeii  cuuntij,  Lut  il  ,iiiiLil  apci'  Tf  t  of  clayey 
alluMum  li<re  and  tber  I  rokc  ui  by  tli<  croppiug  out  i f  iroiuiiot 
Tok  inic  locl-s,  Icut  to  tlie  interioi  i  parlitularlj  tubliorii  and  nnm- 
Aitmg  appcranct,  but  oi  tlie  b  i  !^  of  tlic  iivei  tho  soil  ms  coTered 
^Mlh  ^ra^sCs  and  Uua}ii\ui.d,  ml<.i  pera^d  ;  ith  uclosioi  ul  groves  of 
poplar  Wl  also  pn=sed  in  our  onwird  progress  «c^end  qundrangalar 
niud  fort«,  ^uch  a  i-i  tLc  ^  thinly  i  opul  iltd  di^tiicts  at  oiice  endose 
(■cnntj  tn  tlie  Mlhges  (fMud  111    jrpniMaloiid  «edentary 

liUy  rail  -,  L  n.  ted  uithout  luceting   the 
L   8>i"'*"i  ä,  1  "  im; "''    \t  a  spot 
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"^  on  the  desert,  and  which  for  a  short 

■4  about  five  hundred  houses,  and  two 

.:>;  but  it  is  a  place  of  importance  to 

V  permanent  sites  of  the  kind,  and  who 

Miarters,  to  make  the  few  purchases  de- 

"  lum  Päshahad  hence  oonsidered  it  worth 

iiito  subjection,  in  consequence  of  the  hold 

tlie  Badawins  of  the  desert ;  and  he  had 

-  «l  kadi,  üpon  whose  adhesion  he  could  place 

•  -y  which  had  done  much  towards  tranquillizing 

iiiL.<e  wild  and  neglected  districts. 

ntral  house-covered  mound  laj  in  the  midst  of 

■ .  u-burnt  piain ;  but  these  disadvantages  of  position 

1}'  combated  hj  industiy.     The  soll  was  irrigated 

<  -".iials,  and  the  gardens  were  watered  hj  buckets 

ulitcd  poles,  acting  as  levers.     Hence,  though  there 

<  ir  slirubs,  the  country  around  produced,  during  the 

: inner,  much  rice,  maize,  and  other  grain.     The  first 

>  also  made  their  appearance  here,  but  they  were  of 

li,  and  apparentlj  in  an  uncongenial  soll  or  climate. 

i  Der  signifies  a  habitation  generallj;  but,  in  its  special 

1.  it  is  applied  to  a  monasterj.     D'Herbelot,  in  bis  Bib- 

>  )rientale  says,  also,  to  a  hermitage  or  chapel.     D'Anville 

•  )r  rather  advocated,  the  derivation  of  the  name  from  the 

I  >cr,  a  gate,  because  he  sought  here  for  a  pass,  corresponding 

sicus  of  old,  in  which  hjpothesis  he  was  joined  by  Rennell, 

!i,  in  Order  to  effect  such  an  Identification,  they  had  to  invert 

'  iiients  of  Xenophon,  who  makes  it  fifteen  parasangs  from  the 

and  park  of  Belesis  to  Thapsacus,  and  fifty  parasangs  from 

acus  to  the  Araxes,  and  to  argue  that  the  Athenian  historian 

t<l«^d  to  say  fifty  parasangs  from  the  palace  to  the  pass,  and  fifteen 

11  the  pass  to  the  river — a  totally  unnecessary  perversion  of  the 

j  in^J,  as  has  been  demonstrated  from  the  identification  of  the  pass 

\.  ith  the  ford  of  the  Badawins,  and  which,  as  Ptolemy  has  it,  was,  in 

"ulity,  vadajuxta  Thapsacum.     D^r,  on  the  Euphrates,  according  to 

MnsL,  was  so  called,  from  D6r 'Abüna,  the  name  of  a  monasteiy  which 

tbrmerly  stood  on  a  spot,  where,  according  to  the  traditions  of  the 

country,  no  less  a  person  than  the  patriarch  Noah,  Mih  al  Nabi,  also 

called  AI  Naji,  and  kot  e$o«:i7v,  Sheikh  al  Murilin,  or  the  head  of  all 

the  prophets,  resided,  after  leaving  the  ark,  and  where  he  was  buried. 

We  obtained  at  this  place— the  inhabitants  of  which  were  very 

friendly  and  well-disposed — large  quantities  of  asphalte,  or  solid  bitu- 

men,  and  the  colonel  determined  upon  remaining  the  next  day,  to 

experiment  upon  its  qualities  as  a  fuel.     The  experiments  were  made 

on  board  the  Tigris,  and  it  was  not  found  to  answer  well,  alone,  being 

fio  fusible  as  to  cake  and  extinguish  itself  for  want  of  air.     The  great 

qoantity  of  combustible  matter  also  caused  so  rauch  smoke,  or  of  car- 

bnretted  product,  to  be  given  off  before  complete  combustion  had  taken 

place,  as  to  choke  the  vents,  and  add  to  the  iropediments  already 

existing  to  a  free  supply  of  air.     These  inconveniences  were,  to  a 

certain  extent,  obviated,  by  mixing  it  with  other  substances ;  but  we 

had  only  earth  and  stones  and  dry  düng  to  experiment  with.    It  natu- 
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rally  answcred  best  with  Üie  last,  whicli  is  ttic  ordinary  fud  of  the 
ÄTfiba.  It  wonlil  nnswor  .'^till  Ix'tter  mixed  ivitli  cinJers,  and  &  fuel 
Las  becii  Utely  [iatcnteil  iu  ttiä  cüuntry,  -whicli  i.i  nudk;  of  tte  refuse 
cindere,  uscd  in  brick-ficlds,  «nd  earth,  cemented  with  oil  of  tw,  vrhich 
13  s,  fluid  bitumen,  or  pctroleom. 

I  h«ve  bcen  tlie  more  L'xplicU  lipon  this  snbject,  becau=e  bo  highljr 
cuiubosllblu  ■  sub:;Cani;t:  cxist;^  in  cousidcrabli;  quaalitic:^  in  Tarious 
places  on  the  EuphnKe?,  Tigri^:,  nnd  FerEia.ii  giüf,  and  it  ja&j  become 
of  liigb  importaiicc  ia  auj  futurc  steani  na^Igation  of  tLc  iiTers;  bIbo 
bccaxiBC  tlic  resw'.t  of  the  cxpcrinienta  ivas  rnado  the  Bulijert  of  special 
rcpurts  tu  govti'uuient,  uut  all  (.if  u  fav  oiirablc  ckiractt^ ;  while  it  ie 
quito  evident  that  it  wouIJ  requirc  tbecserciseof  biittriflingingeniii^ 
to  overcomc  obstacles  nhich  pOfilively  take  ihcir  origin  firom  the 
cicca«  of  combustibla  miittcr  prcscnted  to  i:3. 

Duriu";  our  dcteiitioii  at  this  spot,  the  suu  bccaute  so  iiowaifui  as  to 
strike  denn  tbc  hoatswaiit  of  diu  Euphrates,  who  was  immediately 
cujnied,  biit  remalned  Eome  timc  au  invalid  befort;  lie  rucosered. 

Bo&rc  (iiiittiug  Ddr,  it  rcmaiiii  lo  bc  icmirkcd,  that  D'An*ille  haa, 
in  the  di^ti-ict  bctwoen  Zenobia  and  the  latter  town,  a  inouiitain,  called 
Eltci-oftro\il,  and  a  rocliy  point  designated  3ä Disniontatc,  after  notices 
from  the  Venetian  Iraveller,  Balbi ;  placf s,  howevcr,  ercn  of  the  names 
of  Mhicli  it  is  impoBsililc  to  luatc  anything,  ajid  still  r.ioro  difficult 
to  identif/  witli  existins  positions. 

A  biief  naiTigation  of  tliirty  milts  took  us,  oa  Wedniisday,  the  17Ü), 
froin  Dlt  to  tho  moutli  of  the  Ithalnii-.  As  ivu  did  not  quit  the 
former  lowu  tili  Lifter  uiiJ-day,  il  was  t\t'niiig  Lcfoiu  mc  arrived  at 
this  imporlftnt  junctioii  of  the  greatest  of  the  Mefiopotaraian  rivers 
witU  tbu  Euphrati.-,  and  »liüe  our  steamer  brought  to ou  ihc  left  baiik, 
a  little  below  AI  Khabiir,  the  colonel  nrnt  on  board  thi^  Tigris,  which 
crussad  the  bar,  aud  asceiiJüd  up  ihe  laLlur  rivi^i'  ivithout  iut«rniption, 
tili  obligtd  to  return  bj  darknesä. 

The  i'ivcv  Khabiir,  whii'h  dcnves  coDsiderable  importance  from  its 
walcring  all  central  o::d  norllierly  Mc.-opotni!ii:i,  is  feil  by  varioue 
trihutaries,  the  rehition.-i  of  whidi  have  only  lutely  beeu  prozimately 
establishcd.  The  central  and  maiu  tributaiy  floivs  from  the  Känyah 
Tägh,  in  the  distrlct  of  Diyar-Eekr.  It  iä  callcd  JälijakjÄh,  and  is 
fed  l^  scveraJ  trihutailc.-^,  «ou  of  which  waters  the  aneient  city  of 
Sinua,  now  Küh-IIisÄr.  The  nexi  great  tributary  corre&ponds  to  the 
aacicst  Mjgdonius.  It  lias  its  suurce  in  the  Jibal  Tur,  the  andent 
fiCisius,  and  öoiv.-^  past  Xlsibia.  Other  tributaries flow  from  the  Masiiis, 
ia  thanLiglibourlioüdofMardin,  and  from  Dir.i,ronow;icd  in  thewars 
of  the  Romans  and  Per^ian?.     Thcre  i^,  also,  the  Hasnwi  to  the  east. 

The  üthcr  trihutarici  have  thclr  origiu  in   coatrid  Mesopotomia, 


among  thf^  moet  remarkable  of  whii;h 


the  Springs  at  ü^'is  ni  ain,  or 
lobkJ  hy  Gordian's 
ourcos  of  the  Hnali, 

fy,  ToL  ix. 
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merates  the  Salnk,  Singer,  and  Sakiniyah»  and  irhero  Idrisi  also 
notices  the  Am  al  Jilwl»  or  spring  of  the  mountain«  The  riyer 
Tharthar,  which  flows  past  AI  Hadhr,  was,  according  to  Abu4-fada» 
fad  bj  a  canal  drawn  from  the  HuaU. 

Forbes  has,  also,  the  riTer  Kaukab,  or  Star;  but  that  is  the  name  of 
an  isdated  oonical  moontain,  situate  between  the  hilla  of  Abd  al  Aziz 
and  of  Siiyar.  The  Theodosian  tables  also  notice  the  Föns  Scobore» 
and  Plinj,  Dioqlhage,  which  maj  be  interpreted  ''the  fountain  of 
Jupiter."  The  orientals,  indeed,  speak  hyperbolicallj  of  the  sources 
of  the  Khabur  being  three  hondred  in  number.  In  addition  to  which, 
the  face  of  the  countiy  was  covered  with  towns  and  forts,  of  which  ten 
that  I  cannot  detennine,  are  enumerated  bj  Ptolemy  alone ;  while 
between  the  Hoali  and  the  hiUs  of  Singar  is  the  salt  marsh  and  lake, 
called  Khatonijahy  or  ''of  the  ladj/'  the  eztent  and  precise  position of 
which  has  not  jet  been  determined. 

A  passage  in  Ptolemy,  relative  to  the  river  Saocoras,  has  given 
mndi  tronble  t«  the  author,  and  to  conunentators  generallj.  The 
Alexandrian  geographer  notices  the  river  of  that  name  as  originaüng 
near  Niaibis,  and,  therefore,  apparently  the  same  as  the  Mjgdonius ; 
bat  he  also  describes  it  as  flowing  into  Euphrates,  beyond  a  site,  called 
Bethauna,  which,  again,  is  bejond  Zaita.  A  river  having  such  a 
eourse  is,  conseqnentlj,  introduced  into  D'Anville's  and  other  maps  of 
ICesopotamia.  Bat  no  such  stream  was  met  with  by  the  ezpedition, 
and  it  may  be  observed  that  Ortelius,  in  his  Greographical  Treasury, 
at  the  Word  Saocoras,  quotes  Andreas  Masius,  a  local  authority,  to 
shew  that  the  name  of  that  river  is  Hur-müz,  the  Hermus  of  the 
jniddle  ages,  and  Hnali  of  the  present  day.  It  is  not  impossible, 
as  a  canal  was  drawn  from  the  river  to  the  Tharthar,  that  another 
might  have  also  been  onoe  carried  from  thence  to  the  south  of  AI 
Khabur. 

It  is  important  to  establish  the  identity  of  this  great  river  of  Meso- 
potamia  with  the  Habor  of  Scriptures;  as,  in  the  endeavours  made  by 
the  American  missionaries  to  identify  the  Chaldean  Christians  with 
the  lost  tribes  of  Israel,  the  Habor  has  been  sought  for  in  an  insig- 
nificant  stream,  also  called  AI  Khabur,  which  waters  the  Bomaion 
Ager  of  Pnxx^ius,  in  Upper  Kurdistan.  It  is  recorded,  that  the 
diildren  of  Israel  were  carried  away  captives  into  Assyria,  in  the  ninth 
year  of  Hoshea,  and  were  placed  there  in  Halah  and  in  Habor,  by  the 
river  of  Gozan  (2  Kings,  xvii.  6),  which  is  translated  by  Gesenius, 
**  in  Chalites  and  on  the  Chabor,  a  river  of  Gozan."  Now,  notwith- 
standing  Dr.  Grant's  Identification  of  Halah  with  Hatarah,  a  poor 
▼illage  of  Lddis,  without  a  fragment  of  antiquity  in  the  neighbourhood, 
the  researches  of  Major  Bawlinson  have  placed  beyond  a  doubt  that 
the  Halah  of  the  Ci^^tivity  was  also  the  Calah  of  Asshur,  the  Holw4n 
of  the  Syrians,  and  Sar-Fuli-Zohab  of  the  present  day.  It  was  not, 
therefore,  in  the  district  of  the  Khabur  of  Kurdistan,  to  which  it  has 
been  attempted  to  confine  the  Assyria  of  Scriptures.  Gozan,  accord- 
ing to  Gruden,  Holden,  and  others,  signifies  pasture,  and  the  banks  of 
the  Khabur  are  far  more  renowned  pasture-lands  among  the  Arabs 
than  are  the  actual  Zozans,  or  summer  pastures  of  the  Chaldeans;  and 
it  is  not  surprising  to  find  a  nation  preserving  an  expression,  probably 
common  to  tiie  Hebrews  and  Syrians,  when  languages  were  few,  and 
intimately  aliied. 
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the  Feraian  empire,  what  bis  historian  describes  as  a  strong  place» 
well-built,  and  of  goodlj  appearance. 

Julian's  visit  is  almost  the  last  we  have  in  histoxy  of  Cercusium. 
In  the  tbne  of  Justinian  and  Anastasius,  the  boundary  still  extended 
nominally  from  Trebizond  to  Cercusiam ;  but  doring  the  feeble  reigns 
of  the  emperors  of  the  East,  it  soon  receded  to  Callinicus,  and  last  held 
oat»  as  vre  have  before  seen,  at  the  Zeugma  of  Hierapolis. 

Ibn  Haukai  describes  Karkisa  as  stUl  remaining,  in  Muhammadan 
times»  a  place  of  some  importance,  and  as  ''  abounding  in  fine  prospects, 
coltivated  lands,  and  gardens." 

An  Arab  village,  scattered  anud  ancient  ruins  and  groves,  which 
here  and  there  disdosed  a  Muhammadan  tomb,  marked  the  site  of  this 
once  important  town  and  fort.  It  is  still  known  to  the  Arabs  as  Kar* 
kmjk;  but  is,  from  its  extensive  ruins»  more  familiär  to  them  as  Abu 
S^rai,  or  the  "  father  of  palaces."  Unfortunatelj,  night  Coming  on, 
did  not  allow  us  an  opportunitj  of  exploring  the  vestiges  of  its  ancient 
grandeur.  The  musquitoes  were  also  more  troublesome  at  this  spot 
than  thej  had  hitherto  been  anywhere.  Several  attempts  made  to 
land  on  äie  left  bank  of  the  Khabür,  were  effectualljrepulsed  by  these 
winged  assailantSi  who  fiUed  the  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth  instantly. 
The  seamen  got  up  the  rigging  to  avoid  their  attacks,  and  the  servants 
waited  at  table  with  their  hands  and  face  muffied  up.  The  next 
morning  I  had  many  sick,  and  all  those  whose  blood  was  in  a  bad  con- 
dition  were  in  a  State  of  febrile  excitement,  and  suffered  much  from 
the  afler-effects  of  the  bites.  The  Arabs  brought  the  skin  of  a  beaver 
for  sale.  They  said  that  this  valuable  animal  was  met  with  on  the 
Khabur.  They  also  said  that  there  were  ruins  of  towns  up  the  course 
of  the  same  river,  and  it  is  known  that  formerly  a  much  frequented 
line  of  road  led  by  this  river  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Tigris.  Com- 
mendng  at  Karkisiy^  it  led,  aocording  to  Idrisi,  to  Makisin,  a  distance 
of  twenty-one  Arabian  miles,  of  sixty  to  a  degree;  thence  to  AI  Nahr- 
Ain,  or  the  junction  of  two  waters  (the  Khabür  and  Huali),  eighteen 
miles;  fifteen  miles  beyond  was  Sik4t  al  Abbas,  the  royal  road  of 
Abbat;  twenty-one  fturther,  Ain  al  Jibal,  the  monntain  spring; 
fifteen  more,  Sinjar ;  twenty-one,  Tal  al  Chair,  now  Tal  Afar ;  and 
lastly,  fifteen  beyond  that,  Balad,  now  Aski  Müsül,  and  which,  under 
the  name  of  Baiada,  was  a  Chaldean  episcopacy.  There  is  little 
trouble»  therefore,  in  following  out  this  line  of  road«  There  were  nuiny 
Sites  known  to  antiquity  in  the  same  districts.  Ptolemy,  alone,  enu- 
merates  six  towns  on  the  Saocoras,  below  Nisibin,  and  few  spots  offer 
promises  of  a  richer  harvest  of  archaeological  facta  than  an  exploration 
of  the  tributaries  of  the  Habor. 

On  Friday,  tke  18th  of  May,  we  continued  the  descent  of  the  river, 
through  districts  which  a  few  words  of  the  Athenian  historian  have 
rendered  familiär  to  all  scholars: — **  A  piain  throughout,  as  even  aa 
the  sea,  and  füll  of  wormwood ;  if  any  other  kinds  of  shrubs  or  reeda 
grew  there,  they  had  all  an  aromatic  smell,  but  no  trees  appeared. 
Of  wild  creatures,  the  most  numerous  were  wild  asses,  and  not  a  few 
oatriches,  besides  bustards  and  ghazds,  which  our  horsemen  some* 
times  chased." 

Passing  an  olive  grovc  on  our  left  band,  called  Zait,  we  came  to  a 
bend  of  the  river,  beyond  which  was  the  large  Arab  town  of  Mayarthin. 
The  piain  on  which  this  town  was  situated  was  backed  by  a  low 
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TäDgc  of  cUäi,  and  the  ruiiis  of  tlie  Castle  al  ItöLabä  ^toud  forwud 
npou  a  dctuclied  rock  in  thc  midst  of  thcin.  It  iväs  a  bcautifnl,  ctÜHi, 
Eun^hinj,  üfteraioon.  Tlic  weathcr,  the  hithcito  contintinll}'  proaperous 
CUTi^aticui,  r.nd  our  audiU-n  airiv.il  üt  a  toivii  plcasandy  Ijürdaiiig  the 
low  level  bank«  ol'  the  rivcr,  ivhicli  wcre  crowded  hy  iis  inbabitantB,  tbeit 
dusky  faccs  lit  up  hy  curiosity  and  wondcr,  leot  such  a  diarm  to  our 
Situation,  and  so  raised  our  spirit«,  thnt  the  effcrvcscence  conld  oiüj 
find  AD  oiitlut  hy  Srlng  u  tcvr  guns,  as  a  iioisj  .=alute  to  our  frienda, 
whili;  WC  drew  up  aloi^^ide  their  sunny  dwelling-houses. 

So  rapid  Lad  uur  ])n^i'c:>ä  bei;n,  and  ^o  swiftiy  Lad  ne  bem  bome 
alcng  from  our  laft  Station,  that  I  cmitted  to  rccogiüse  ihe  tamnhis, 
or  niound,  cicdud,  hy  his  soldici^,  to  tLi:  iiiemory  of  t1i<;ir  mnrdered 
empcror  Gordinn.  According  to  Ammtarius,  this  tumtilu^  was  con- 
spicuons  foi'  a  long  distaucc  on  approachiog  ZaTta;  and  älthough  that 
Site  is  placcd  by  the  historian  of  Julian  :it  only  sixty  stadia  from 
Cei'curiuiii,  it  wuuld  ^ipeai'  tioia  iU  iiauic,  to  bo  the  ^ome  as  Züt, 
"  thc  olivc-groTC."  Ptolcmy  enunioratcr  threc,  and  the  Theodosian 
tablcB  tili)  sitee:,  betwccii  Cercusium  and  Zaita,  whicli  also  throw 
doubts  upoii  thc  di::tanccs  abovc  given ;  and  Kulropiu ^  (ix.  11)  and 
Sextna  Kufua  botli  agree  in  ptacing  the  tuniulus  of  Gordian  at  a  dia- 
ffiicc  of  twcn^  Eoman  miles  from  the  Castle  of  Ccroosium. 

I  conld  al^ohcai-of  noiraees  of  Dura,  wliioh  appoars  to  barebeena 
dcscrted  city  in  llic  tinic  of  Julian.  TIiu  plajn  of  Dura,  on  which 
Kebuchadnezzar  erccted  thc  golden  image,  lias  becn  referred  by  Kaw- 
liason  to  thc  sito  of  the  actual  Imam  Dur,  whtcb,  undcr  the  nome  of 
Beth  Snri,  was  nn  episcopal  see  of  the  Syrians  in  the  Sa^anian  times, 
luid  the  Kuia  or  Rura,  which,  witli  its  coutaincJ  palacu  of  Khusran, 
was  desti'oyed  by  IIcraeliu.=.  But  it  is  evident  that  thcrc  was  also  a 
Duia  on  Üio  Euplii'ate^,  für  Isidorus  of  Cliarax  niakeb  ospecial  men- 
tion  of  siK'h,  as  a  cily  built  by  the  Macedonian=,  and  bj  ihem  called 
Europas.  Ptolcmy  doci  not  iiolice  Dura,  but  after  Zaitha  places 
Bcthanna,  having  the  usual  Syrian  origin,  Beth,  an  "  abode"  or 
"  toii'n,"  wilh  a  corrupt  termination. 

Mayartliin  could  boait  of  about  fivc  luindrcd  Iiouscs,  ohicfly  dis- 
püstd  in  a  iluublo  liue  along  the  bauks  of  the  rivcr,  TLc  levd  and 
Tvell-cultivatcd  piain  oa  whieh  it  waa  sitnatcd,  was  formerly  separated 
&oni  thc  clifTs,  in  the  background,  by  a  canal:  or,  from  the  physical 
Dspcct  of  tliingB,  thii  may  have  bccn  tbc  ancient  btd  of  tLc  river,  and 
afCorkrtrda  a  canal.  Idri^i  noticcs  auch  a  canal  as  being  dcrired  from 
Euphratc?  at  Eiliabi,  whidi  divided  itsclf  into  Tarious  branches 
in  tlie  intcrior.  Somo  havo  eren  .-^iipposed  this  canal  tu  c:Etend  hence 
to  the  Paüacopa-.  (_^ics/ioni  AihcsUm  O  M.  h  Capüaine  Otenuy 
avant  m  sicomdc  rrploration  du  Courx  de  P£riphrat^.  BuHelin  de 
la  SoäelC  dr  Geographk  de  I^ris.)  But  this  mistake  appcara  to  have 
arisen  from  ccnfounding  what  ilio  oricntal  gengrapfapr  ^ay»  of  the 
d!vi.;ion  of  the  canal  at  IMhaba  into  ü.voral  branches,  with  what  he 
Mys  inmefliately  :iftenpard.°,  as  to  Ibfr-difTeroat  canala  ilowtng  from 
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wiih  in  manj  Assyrian  mins.  These  bricks  also  occnrred  in  tbe 
mound  on  wUch  the  casüe  is  bmlt.  The  tradition  o£  the  natives  is, 
that  it  was  originallj  founded  hy  Nimrod. 

The  relation  of  the  name  of  B4hab^  with  that  of  the  Behoboth  of 
ScriptureSy  the  existence  of  Assyrian  renmants  at  the  same  phu^  and 
the  preser?ation  of  a  tradition  of  one  of  Nimrod's  cittes,  are  all 
drcumstances  which  would  tend  to  establish  this  neighbouihood  as 
the  Site  of  one  of  the  eight  primeval  dties  of  the  world.  The  same 
tradition  is  preserved  at  all  the  cities  of  Asshur,  of  their  origin  firom 
the  mightj  hunter.  Resen  is,  in  the  present  daj,  calied  Nimrüd,  and 
Behoboth  is  described,  in  Ghenesis,  xxxvi.  37,  as  being  bj  the  river 
Eophrates,  while  Resen  was  between  Nineveh  and  Calah  (Holwan); 
which  wonld  henoe  be  now  all  recognised  positions.  Bochart  admits^ 
at  one  place,  (Phaleg,  88,)  that  Behoboth  is  the  same  as  the  Bahabath 
Malik,  or  Bojal  Bahabath  of  theorientals,  but  he  afterwards  (p.  289) 
■eeks  for  it  at  Birtha,  as  being  a  preferable  site.  This  is  fonnded 
upon  a  palpable  imperfection  of  the  Alezandrine  geographer,  bj  which 
Bochart  was  led  to  believe  that  Birtha  was  on  the  Tigris.  Ptolemy 
it  would  appear,  after  foUowing  the  Tigris  for  some  time,  saddenly 
goes  across  Mesopotamia  to  the  Eaphrates.  He  notices  Dorbeta, 
(Diyar  Bekr,)  Saphe  (HIsn  Kaifi),  then  Deba  or  Besabde  ( Jasira 
ihn  'Umar),  on  the  Tigris;  ihence  he  crosses  to  Sinjar,  next  to  Betuna 
(BatuB  or  Seruj),  and  by  Lambana  to  Birtha,  mis-written  Virtha,  by 
Ammianns,  and  now  Bireh-jik. 

Benjamin  of  Tudek  noticed  BihabÄ  in  1173,  aa  a  town  well  oon- 
atmcteid  and  fortified,  and  rendered  agreeaUe  by  its  surroanding 
gardens.  Balbi,  the  Yenetian  traveller,  only  found,  at  the  same 
place,  in  1579,  the  Testiges  of  an  ancient  town,  having  bat  a  few 
inhabitants  dispersed  among  the  mins.  It  is  noticed  by  Ibn  Haukai 
as  Bahabat  Malik  ban  Tiuik,  and  appears  also  to  be  the  Hebata  of 
Fliny.  It  was  also  at  one  time  a  Chaldean  see,  and  is  enumerated  as 
flach;  which  attests  to  its  importance  among  the  eariy  Christians  of 
Ajssyria. 

Friday,  May  20th. — ^From  Mayarthin  the  riyer  conducted  os 
throogh  a  ooontry  a  little  less  sombre  than  heretofore.  The  plains  and 
marshes,  or  woods  of  tamarix,  were  enÜTened  by  occasional  Arab 
forts  and  yillages,  as  also  by  the  tombs  of  Sheiks — great  people, 
in  their  own  small  coteries — which  were  always  placed  in  some  promi- 
nent and  pictoresque  Situation.  Low  hüls  of  uniform  outline  strötched 
abng  the  horizon  on  the  Mesopotamian  aide,  while  on  the  Arabian 
the  hüls  approached  the  river  at  sereral  points;  and  at  AI  Ashir, 
tbe  steamers  had  to  make  a  very  abrupt  tum  beneath  a  rocky  cliff, 
wfaidi  is  noticed  by  Rauwolf,  by  the  name  of  Cartenm  Mountain.  A 
boat,  not  answering  the  heim  readüy,  woold  indeed  ran  great  chance 
of  being  wrecked  at  this  spot.  The  chief  villages,  on  this  part  of  the 
river,  were  Chibli,  Shcik  Arrat,  and  AI  Ashariti. 

At  mid-day,  the  steamers  brought  to  for  fuel,  at  a  most  picturesque 
and  delightful  spot.  The  Mesopotamian  side  was  pleasingly  shaded, 
by  an  extensive  tamarix  and  poplar  wood,  but  on  the  Arabian 
the  river  was  fronted  by  a  bold  and  perpendicular  cliff,  about  two 
hundred  feet  in  height,  and  insukted  to  the  north  by  a  deep 
wooded  ravine,  whüe  to  the  south,  it  descended  more  gradually  to 
the  level  of  the  green  river  banks.    The  summit  of  this  peninsulated 
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Dyarbekr,  and   collected   the  roving  tribes,  under  the  banner  of 
Ifllaiiiisin. 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  chieftain,  who  became  the  bulwark  of 
Muhammadanism,  at  a  time  when  it  was  most  seriouslj  threatened  hj 
the  enthosiasm  of  the  Christian  nations,  who  was  the  greatest  terror 
of  the  crusaders,  and  whose  name,  indeed,  belongs  as  much  to  poetry 
and  romance  as  to  history,  has  left  few  monuments  behind  to  com* 
memorate  his  power  and  proeperit  j.  It  was  a  part  of  that  character, 
which  he  assumed,  when  his  talents  and  energy  had  established  him  as 
defender  of  the  faith,  and  in  which  he  was  throughont  as  consistent  a» 
he  was  in  that  humanity  and  chivfdrous  moderation  which  has  eamed 
to  him  the  applause  of  history)  that  he  neyer  allowed  himself  to  be 
dazzled  by  lus  great  elevation  and  successes:  his  gannents  were  of 
ooarse  woollen,  his  drink,  water,  and  he  uniformly  discountenanced  all 
pomp  and  vanity.  Hence  his  works  were  consecrated  to  public 
tise.  Cairo  was  fortified  with  a  wall  and  citadel  and  mosqnes, 
Colleges,  and  hospitals,  were  endowed  in  every  city  of  Arabia  and  Syria; 
bat  for  himself  he  never  bullt  either  a  palace  or  a  Castle.  At  the 
present  day  a  hall,  with  noble  monolith  columns  of  red  granite,  some 
rudc  granaries,  and  a  solitaiy  well,  still  preserve  his  name  in  Misr  al 
Kahira;  a  fort  on  the  confines  of  the  desert,  celebrated  in  the  annala 
of  French  occupation,  a  suburb  of  Damascus,  and  the  ruins  now  first 
resuscitated  from  darkness  and  oblivion,  are  among  the  few  ezisting 
reminiscences,  of  the  noble  Saracen. 

The  ruins  now  before  us  formed,  indeed,  in  their  utter  desolation  the 
most  fitting  montunent  to  that  self-denying  warrior,  who  commanded 
at  his  death  that  no  solemnities  shonld  be  observed,  but  that  his  shirt 
shonld  be  made  fast  to  the  point  of  a  lance,  and  carried  before  his  dead 
body,  as  an  ensign,  while  the  public  crier  announced  to  the  people 
that  **  Saladin,  Conqueror  of  the  East,  of  all  the  greatness  and  riches 
he  had  in  his  lifo,  carrieth  not  with  him  after  his  death  anything 
more  than  his  shirt"  '*  A  sight,"  says  an  old  historian,  '^  worthie  so 
great  a  king,  which  wanted  nothing  to  his  etemall  commendation  more 
than  the  true  knowledge  of  his  salvation  in  Christ  Jesus.'' 

The  faith  and  piety  of  the  Saracen  is  made  use  of  by  Gibbon,  no 
admirer  of  the  Crusades  (expeditions  accompanied,  undoubtedly,  by 
much  unreasonablefanaticiam,  bat  which  most  writers  now  have  agreed 
in  considering  to  have  been  at  that  time  a  question  of  Christian  or 
Mussulman  ascendancy  in  the  world),  as  a  foil  to  the  pious  exploits 
of  the  followers  of  Christ;  but,  independently  that  the  actual  religious 
indifference  of  Saladin  is  attested  by  Vertot  and  other  authorities,  it 
ean  be  established  by  the  facts  of  the  case,  as  also  by  the  conduet  of 
the  chieftain  himself. 

We  know  from  Schultens,  to  whom  we  arc  indebted  for  a  transla- 
tion  of  the  life  of  Saladin,  written  by  that  chieftain'a  friend  and  minis- 
ter the  Kadi  Bühadin,  that  the  Ayubites  were  dcscended  from  the 
Kord  tribe  of  Rawandiz  (Rawadaoi),  the  same  as  the  Orontes  of  Fliny, 
and  who,  in  the  present  day,  occupy  that  district  of  Kurdistan  which 
is  immediately  east  of  Arbcia.  The  narae  of  this  tribe  is,  according  to 
Bawlinson,  a  corruption  of  the  pure  old  Fersian  root  Erwend,  '<  a  pass," 
the  Derbend  of  the  Turks,  which  is  usually  llcllcnized  into  Grodes 
«nd  Orontes.  The  chief  city  has  hitherto,  as  far  as  I  know,  bcen 
Tisited  only  by  two  Europeans,  Dr.  Boss  and  the  author. 
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Bj-  virtue  cf  this  desoent,  Saladin  was  a  tyUowor  cf  tiiat  «■xtremaly 
latituilinarlau  iloctrüic  of  llic  so-c:iUL-d  All  Hähis,  wlio,  lilf  the  Sikht^ 
idmit  thc  iiicarnp.tion  or  spiritualizaüon  of  almoft  evcrj  good  and 
piuus  or  vIl'Luous  pei'son.  Gibbon  nJmit.-^,  in  a  pas.^ing  nute,  that  the 
Ä.yubiteB  nTrc  infectcd  witli  n  Iiercsy  wkich  he  mistake«  für  that  of  the 
Uctunipejchü^is;  und  hence,  he  snys,  thc  orthodux  autbrns  inainuated 
that  tlieir  (If.-cent  was  ooly  on  the  mothers'  side,  aad  tlia*  tlicir  aaceator 
wus  u  stranger  vLo  settlud  amon<;  the  Kurds.  Iliis  is  a  veij  great 
idmifdion  from  onc  who  immediatcly  aftcnTirdi  ilcridcs  Vertot  for 
uloptingwhat  he  terms  thc  füolish  notiontif  thaindifiereneeof  Saladin. 

Ttio  religiuua  doguiM  ^vhich  tha  licro  had  imbilicd  as  a  liirthright, 
conslitutCj  in  &cl,  the  mo.-t  singular  doclrine  estant  in  the  East.  It 
is  -.m  acknowlcdgcd  rümnant  of  JuSalsm,  ätrangcly  amalgnmated  vith 
Sab^an,  Christian,  Mnhammtidan,  and  reccnt  legenda  and  traditicuift. 
TIiü  AU  Ilaliis  bulieve  in  a  serics  of  succLsaivu  iniamaliuns  of  tlie 
Godhead,  one  of  which  is  nlwaje  in  cxistence,  like  tlic  Lamn  of  Thibet. 
Benjamin,  Moses,  Elias,  David,  JijäU:^  Chn^t,  Muhammad,  Ali,  aod  bis 
tutor  Salmfin — a  jnint  d^velopmcnt — the  Imdms  Hiisain  and  Hasan, 
aiid  the  Ilafit  Tan  (äuven  yin  er  hudiüs)ai'c  consldercd,  v.ith  the  Babs 
Tadgar,  thc  chief  of  these  inearnntions. 

Out  of  ihcflC  maj-  be  eclectcd  as  greater  tban  othera,  lüidr  lÜTaa, 
"  thc  Epergreen  Elia?,"  from  whom  and  Ali  thcy  dcrive  tboir  name,  who 
büing  traiiälated  i\  ithout  ouSoring  tliu  p&iigs  of  siurtali^,and,  accord-, 
ing  to  the  Christian  doctrim',  beiitg  appointcd  tu  conie  again  before  the 
great  and  tei'rible  day  of  tliu  Ixtrd,  is  rtill,  hy  the  üaliia,  considered  to 
wandcr  in  the  world.  Eich,  in  bis  narrative  of  a  i'eaidcnce  in  Kur- 
distan (toI.  i.  p.  141),  ndatiid  his  having  m^t  willi  a  duiwiah,  or  holy 
follower  of  tlie  Ali  Ilafals,  who  avcrred  to  bis  haviag  raet  and  con- 
vir^ed  with  the  jirojihet  Elias  ur  Elijah.  The  iicxt  in  importance 
is  Ali,  tlie  propliet  of  tlie  Shiali=  or  PeriianB,  and  whore  cbildreD, 
Abhaa  Ali,  aud  thc  Imaiti>  Hasan  and  Ilusain,  are  Joint  sueceasors  of 
thc  incamation  of  tlie  divtnc  principle.  Thc  thitd  is  thc  cxiating  in- 
carnntion,  and  who  was  oncc  indner.l  to  pay  a  State  vidt  to  the  Britäsh 
resident  at  Bagdad. 

Tlie  wliole  of  tlicsü  incarnationä  are  tliiis  rcgarded  as  üne  and  the 
aanic  person,  the  bodily  fon.i  of  thc  di\  ide  nuiiifc Station  bcing  akme 
changed;  Liit  thcre  are  different  d^rces  of  perfoct  development 
adniitted,  thc  nio.~t  perfeit  huvin;;  jir^jseutcd  themjclvea  in  the  peceona 
of  Benjamin,  David,  Elia«',  and  Ali. 

Tlic  tombs,  objcels  of  dcvout  pilgrimagc,  of  most  of  thcse  incaniB- 
tions  are  now  knoivn  to  fravellers,  and  constituli.'  SMne  of  the  moat 
FL  ui.ii'kablc  monuuieiiti  of  Kurdiatau,  cuniiucted  with  uhlch  are  alao 
8  v.iriety  of  stränge  legettds  and  traditions.  Thc  falae  Jlos'ias,  David 
Elroi — one  uf  thcsc  incaiuations,  hitely  introduccd  In  a  peculiar  form 
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The  latitudinariansm  of  such  a  belief  as  we  have  just  endeavoured  to 
reuder  intelligible,  from  the  circumstances  of  its  being  almost  unknown 
iu  this  countrj,  attests  at  once  to  the  insinceritj  of  Saladin,  when,  for 
politieal  purposes  and  as  the  defender  of  the  faith,  he  pretended  to 
Muhammadan  exdusiveness  and  bigotrj. 

The  verj  fact  of  his  extreme  religious  ostentation,  reading  the 
Kur-an  between  contending  armies,  and  his  pretended  discountenancing 
of  a  knowledge  which  he  could  not  despise,  manifest  the  hjpocrisj 
of  his  purpose,  if  the  general  tenour  of  his  actions  had  not  left  scarcelj 
a  doubt  upon  the  subject.  Foremost  among  these,  we  maj  place  his 
assumption  of  Christian  knighthood,  his  compassion  towards  the  sup- 
posed  enemies  of  his  faithy  his  courtesies  with  King  Richard,  and  lüs 
clemencj  at  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  fi*equent  marriages 
which  took  place  between  Kurds  and  Christian  maids,  the  negotiation 
upon  such  a  delicate  subject  entered  into  in  regard  to  Richard's  sister 
and  the  Malik  Addl,  and  preserved  in  the  legends  of  the  Babbah 
princes  of  Sulimanijah,  as  well  as  the  equal  distribution  of  his  alms 
upon  his  death  among  the  three  religions,  sufficiently  attest  that 
Saladin  lived  and  died  in  the  wide  embracing  and  tolerant  spirit^of 
the  religion  of  his  forefathers. 

Just  as  we  were  about  to  quit  these  desolate  ruins,  and  were  stop« 
ping  to  watch  a  lone  Tartarian  wolf  stealing  awaj  in  the  distance,  oor 
attention  was  attracted  bj  the  appearance  of  a  point  in  the  far  off 
horizon  which  soon  afterwards  broke  into  two  objects  moving  in  the 
levol  arid  plain,  and  as  we  examined  them  curiously  from  the  walls, 
they  loomed  into  our  sight  as  mounted  Arabs.  Scott  says  of  the 
Uighlanders-^  ^l 

**  Scarce  to  be  known  hj  curioiu  eye 
From  the  dark  heather  where  they  lie. 
So  well  was  matched  the  tartan  screen 
With  heath-bell  dark  and  bracken  greeo." 

But  still  far  more  in  harmony  with  the  red-brown  wildemess,  in  which 
they  were  placed,  were  these  sunny  rovers  of  the  desert  Their  long 
brown  camel-hair  cloaks,  the  dusty  sun-burnt  kerchiefs  which  enyeloped 
their  faces  and  necks,  and  the  bay-coloured  neat-limbed  steeds»  almost 
identified  themselves  with  the  stubborn  and  flowerless  shrubs  and  the 
time-wom  rocks  of  the  piain  itself.  The  tasseled  spear  alone  an- 
nounced  in  the  distance  the  real  character  of  such  a  speck  on  the 
monotonous  waste.  The  horsemen  did  not,  however,  come  up  tili 
evening,  when  they  tumed  out  to  be  friends  from  Mayarthin,  who  had 
crossed  the  country,  as  they  said,  out  of  curiosity  to  see  what  would 
become  of  us.  Whatever  were  their  motives,  we  did  not  allow  them  to 
paus  a  supperless  night  on  the  baaks  of  the  river,  for  the  people  of 
Mayarthin  had  been  friendly  and  well  di^posed  towards  us. 


EPITAPH    ON   LAMAN   BLANCHARD. 

Yn  probus  et  jostiu,  jacet  hie ;  ^ai  yixit  honeste; 

In  medio  vitse,  sors  inopina  fuit. 
Sapra  alioa  komiaea,  scribendi  doctoa  in  arte ; 

Qnod  seripsit,  palchrum  est;  utile,  et  inocuum« 

Amcvs. 


WiiAril  my  crime,  my  fatber?   Speak  ! 
Thnu  tak'st  no  heed,  thongh  riynEart 
»aj  break. 

I^bau  bidd'&l  mt  renouDCe  him,     I  do  ; 

Ijutyet 
1  treeij  confess  it,  l  canuot  furget. 


Aaä  SDOther  1  moit  irenT. 

Eing,  mj  iing,  beloved  jcwel, 
Mnst  IloMthw?— Musiitbe? 

I  AM  come 
Soon  to  Kell  (hi?e  in  the  ttmb, 
Th«n  shall  I  recoTer  tbee. 


Bj  tbc  «hurch  Till,  beneatb  Ihc  eider 
There  bj  inj  motber  bury  me. 


I  stand,  ure  moming  linci^s 
The  eaät  n-itb  gljTnm'nug  ra;l, 

Before  my  windun,  guitlg, 
And  Irembte  as  I  gate. 


And  niglil,  which  1 90  dreaded, 
Ic  comes— thal  mournful  uight — 

And  day,  bright  day,  hu  vanish'd, 
I  look'd  for  wilh  delighi. 


Keilher  raiii  nor  den-,  my  mnllier, 
Fol!  iüto  thy  earthv  bed; 

Tenr-dropt  talt. 
Burniny-hol,  they  setk  thee  all — 
TptT»  tHy  wretched  child  bai  'hed. 


Think— oh,  evcr  think  !— ihon  deu  oni 
Of  rny  lovB  so  Tarm  anä  trne— 
Think  ivith  what  enrapfiirod  feeling, 
Whcn  nf  sorrow  noughl  I  kne», 
Unconstrün'd  I  row'd,  ind  fne, 
I  Tould  ti»e  for  none  hiT  tlie« — 

Seek  thee  no«  anoiher  lore. 

AU  my  dearesl  mother  left  u^— 
All  /«:  vicw'd — Ihc  bousc  and  lasd  : 
When  Uly  &Üi>.'r  lieard  bim  bugtUD, 
Stern  aud  harsli  vu  bis  command ; 
Vaiü  «ui-e  all  llio  worüs  I  spoke. 
Heai'i  and  faiiL  ullki  are  bioke — 

Seek  thoe  noT  anotber  tore. 

And  tbe  priest,  n  ith  IJps  uufalterlng. 
Hos  ;ia  Einpty  UeEiingßnoa 
To  u  inDüt  uolialj  nurriagi.', 
That  was  nev>.'r  mad«  in  beaTcn. 
HeQcc— awa;  )— remain  uut  her«  I 
Lmk  for  happiiitss  cUi:»liL're — 

Seek  thee  now  nnotber  love. 


Ob.  she  Ir.deed  is  Llosi'd 
Ün  whose  nintenial  broaat 

A  bloomin^  cbild  appean! 
Thou,  Loni,  will  hoar  her  -' 
To  Thee  a  song  of  praise, 

A:idErebcrlbankfn!  tei 


And  die  n-hi  ia  diTk-d 
A  woman's  jrr«ilest  pride, 

Ever  repiiies  ar'l  mounu. 
Kai'ing  her  nnns  to  Thee, 
fi     ■' I.ord,  pii}' mel"- 


9*   " 
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T  slept, 


I  held  ont  my  arms,  he  mutely  stared. 
And  then — he  turn'd  away. 

vn. 

*  ^  I  look  80  pale  and  ill  ?— 
'^ot  agaiD ; 

..  joy  thy  bosom  fill, 
•  r  complain. 

:tnd  fieldfl  belong  to  thee, 
>•'  garden's  tbine, 
'.v'ath  the  eider  tree 
Uue  place  be  mine. 

.  ionc:  nor  broad  shall  be  the  spot. 
Bat  Tery  deep ; 
-  liither  TU  haste — rll  linger  not — 
And  there  TU  sleep. 


•  AL   SOCIETT  AND  THE 

.IIENJSÜM. 

.  tliat  the  veiy  Buccess  which  attended  the 

'la-ologists,  at  Canterburj,  has  led  to  jealous 

!:>.   Two  ArchsBologicol  Societies  have  sprung 

■i  yet  the  original  member,  who  happens  to  be 

not  included  in  the  lists  of  either.     It  was  suf- 

i)iiry  meeting,  that  each  person  attending  should 

admitted  as  a  member,  and  such  persons  naturally 

.  would  continue  to  be  members,  tili  a  next  anniver- 

.11  thcir  attendance,  and  anew  contribution. 

.  ity  of  the  Council  wishing,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  to  get 

•uuxious  members,  separated  themselves  from  all  those 

1  uffice-bearers  at  Canterbury,  including  the  president, 

!\  and  the  two  secretaries.     The  majority  of  the  Council» 

>i[>pose,  legally  constitute  the  society  ;  but,  howevcr  legal, 

:l  be  ready  to  admit  the  taste  or  propriety  of  such  a  ma- 

viM.'lLIng  the  previous  office-bearers,  in  this  wholesale  manner, 

'oiiiting  in  their  pl^ces  persons  who  had  not  attended  the  first 

i'TMssful  meeting  of  the  society. 

■"  objections  taken  to  the  previous  office-bearers,  were,  to  say  the 

of  thcm,  of  themostfrivolous  description.  The  well-known  archaeo- 

-M:al  ability,  the  unblemished  character,  acknowledged  amiability, 

ii'l  high  rank  of  the  noble  president,  placed  him  beyond  an  insinua- 

t  iou.     So  coarse  ribaldry  was  resorted  to  by  the  Athenaeum,  which, 

iVom  being  originally  adverse  to  the  institution  generally,  treating  it 

with  a  mountebank  language  peculiar  to  itself,  now  fancied  it  might  go 

over  to  a  powerful  association,  and  even  gain  an  ascendancy  with  it,  by 

advocating  the  part  of  a  faction  in  that  association,  which,  however  in« 

j  Urions  to  its  interests,  still  claimed  the  authority  of  a  mi^ority.     The 

jocose  Athenasum,  therefore,  proclaimed  Lord  Albert  Conyngham  an 

*^archiBological  Achilles."    It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  the 

«bsurdity  or  the  bad  taste  of  such  an  association  of  ideas  is  most  remark- 
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able.  Mr.  Pettigrew,  who  had  volunteered  his  house  and  apartments 
to  the  Society,  was  objected  to  as  treasurer,  because  (as  was  stated)  he 
had  not  a  banker,  as  if  this  could  not  have  been  arranged  bj  the 
Council ;  added  to  which,  sundrj  dark  insinuations  were  made  against 
him  bj  the  Athenteum,  the  more  malignant  and  unmanljfor  not  being 
expressed  in  such  manner  as  to  be  capable  of  refutation.  It  would 
ahnest  seem  that  the  Athenseum  had  a  personal  qiiarrel  with  Mr.  Pet- 
tigrew.  Mr.  Wright  was  assailed  by  Mr.  Parker,  the  publisher  of  the 
Archaoological  Journal,  because  he,  Mr.  Wright,  had  published  an 
Archaßological  Album  on  his  own  account.  The  change  is  thns  merely 
a  change  of  interests.  If  the  Album  contributed  in  any  way  to  Mr. 
Wright's  advantage,  so  the  Journal  now  does,  or  is  hoped  to  do,  to 
Mr.  Parker's  advantage.  Mr.  Roach  Smith  was  objected  to,  we  sup- 
pose,  for  adhering  to  his  brethren  in  distress.  The  mummy  exhihition 
was  sneered  at.  It  was,  at  the  best,  an  innocent  attempt  to  diyersify 
and  give  interest  to  the  meeting  ;  and  if  it  had  been  objectionable  to 
the  majority,  a  vote  of  the  Council  would  have  superseded  such  an 
exhihition  in  future. 

Thus,  driven  out  of  their  own  society  by  a  majority  of  the  coundl, 
the  oifice-bearers  had  no  alternative  but  to  call  a  general  meeting,  that 
the  society  at  large  might  express  its  adhesion  to  the  said  offioe- 
bearers ;  and  the  bad  example  was  set  of  making  the  expression  of 
this  adhesion  a  new  subscription.  The  majority  in  the  coundl,  at  the 
same  time,  commenced  collecting  recruits  privately,  upon  the  same 
principle  of  guinea-expressiveness.  The  authorities  at  Winchester, 
where  the  next  meeting  is  to  be  held,  have  signified  their  acceptanoe 
of  the  party  represented  by  the  majority  in  Council.  Thus  those  who 
have  subscribed  with  the  office-bearers,  will  be  apt  to  inquire,  as  to 
where  their  subscription s  will  carry  them  to;  while,  at  the  same  tim^ 
the  original  members,  who  have  been  lookers  on  during  this  unseeoi^ 
contention,  certainly  not  very  creditable  to  the  winning  party,  are 
passed  by  as  non-existing.  They  are,  undoubtedly,  entitled  to  attend 
the  ensuing  meeting  upon  the  same  terms  as  the  last,  unless  the  ma- 
jority Claims  to  be  a  tieto  ArcJueological  Society, 

But  we  would  fain  ask,  if  there  can  be  no  fusion  of  the  now  existing 
Clements  of  discord  into  something  like  archscological  harmooy?  The 
quarrel  has  surely  been  sufficiently  discreditable  to  all  parties,  to 
render  reconciliation,  on  aU  accounts,  desirable.  It  has  been  suggested 
that,  if  we  had  a  minister  of  public  instruction  in  England,  this  is 
a  caso  in  which  Mr.  Parker's  dread  of  the  "Album,"  Mr.  Albert  Wa/s 
jealousy  of  Mr.  Wright,  and  the  calumnious  attacks  of  the  Athensum 
upon  Mr.  Pettigrew,  would  soon  be  rendered  innocuous.  Certain  it  is 
that  a  large  body  of  the  society  would  unite,  if  possible,  to  enforce  hir* 
mony,  and  ensure  the  integrity  of  the  society;  while  if  an  organ  of  pri- 
vate opinion,  like  the  Athenasum,  will  continue  to  lend  itself  to  the 
purposes  of  party,  and  the  fomenting  of  discord — ^its  words  must  he 
received  with  proportional  distrust.  The  distinguished  men  who  have 
'  lent  their  names  to  the  Winchester  meeting,  can  never  wish  to  be  made 
the  Instruments  of  a  clamorous  jealousy,  or  the  tools  of  a  faction.  Thej 
will  proclaim  the  society  to  be  open  to  all  who  originally  belonged  to  it, 
and  who  have  not  seceded  from  it,  araidst  its  party  oontentions  and 
squabbles ;  and  we,  on  our  part,  will  use  strenuous  efibrts  to  prevent 
the  principles  of  combustion,  so  congenial  to  the  Athenseum,  from  being 
uscd  to  the  destruction  of  the  sodety. 
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At  the  third  representation  of  **  Robert  the  Devil,"  M.  Alexandre 
Damas  was  Walking  in  the  saloon  with  a  friend,  the  Baron  Olivier 
d'Hornoj.  The  latter  had  just  retumed  from  Guadaloupe,  and  they 
had  met  after  an  absence  of  three  jears.  Twice,  as  thej  walked  up 
and  down,  a  man  passed  them,  whose  xnanners  were  marked  and 
yeculiar.  To  avoid  him,  the  baron  proposed  to  retire  to  the  lobbj. 
M.  Dumas  inquired  of  his  friend  if  he  knew  the  person? 

''Not  preciselj  so,"  he  answered;  *'but  what  I  know  is,  that  he 
seeks  a  quarrel  with  me,  which  I  do  not  at  all  wish  for." 

''  How  is  thaty  Olivier  ?**  asked  Dumas.  ''  You  had  fonnerlj  the 
repntation  rather  of  seeking  quarreis  than  of  avoiding  them." 

''  Yes,  I  nndoubtedlj  fight  when  it  is  necessarj;  but  one  cannot 
fight  with  every  one." 

"  I  understand  you ;  this  man  is  a  doubtfal  character." 

''  Yes>  to  a  certttin  extent.  He  calls  himself  the  Yiscount  Henri  de 
Faverne ;  keeps  a  splendid  study  plays  high  stakes,  and  pays  everj 
one.  So  far,  well ;  but  he  also  wants  to  be  married,  and  thls  caused 
aome  explanations  to  be  demanded  as  to  the  sources  from  whence  a 
fortune,  so  profusely  spent,  was  derived,  and  he  answered,  that  he 
belonged  to  a  family  of  rieh  colonists,  who  had  large  possessions  in 
Ouadaloupe.  Well,  as  I  had  just  come  from  thence,  it  was  inquired 
of  me,  if  I  knew  such  a  person?  Now  I  need  not  teil  you,  that  from 
one  end  of  the  Island  to  the  other,  there  are  no  more  Counts  of 
Faverne  than  there  are  upon  my  hand.  My  having  simply  stated  this 
fact,  is  the  cause  of  his  seeking  a  quarrel  with  me." 

At  this  moment  the  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  baron's 
being  called  away  to  a  box,  and  Dumas  had  walked  a  little  onwards, 
when  he  heard  the  noise  of  a  scufüe,  and  a  moment  afterwards  his 
friend  came  hastily  towards  him. 

'*  Come  along,  Dumas — ^let  us  go  out.'* 

"  What  is  the  matter,  my  dear  friend  ?" 

"  Wliat  I  anticipated  has  taken  place.  That  man  has  insulted  me. 
He  Struck  me,  and  I  returned  the  blow.  So  now  we  must  fight.  There 
is  no  alternative." 

As  the  friends  descendcd  the  staircase  the  stranger  passed  them. 

''  You  will  not  forget,  sir,'*  he  said,  loudly,  to  the  Baron  Olivier,  so 
that  cverybody  might  hear  him,  "  that  I  expect  you  in  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne  at  six  to-morrow." 

^  Certainly  not,"  replicd  the  baron,  with  an  expression  of  profound 
contempt.  Then  turning  round  to  Dumas,  "  That  felk)w,"  he  said, 
**  must  have  been  bred  to  the  plough.  The  idea  of  fighting  at  six  in 
the  moming !  Why,  I  am  never  awake  at  that  hour.  And,  then,  to 
appoint  the  time  himself;  he  should,  at  least,  have  left  that  to  the 
aeoonds." 

**  Never  mind ;  you  will,  I  am  sure,  acquit  yourself  honourably. 
You  will  fight  well,  I  am  certain." 

"  Not  near  so  much  so  as  if  it  had  been  at  eleven.  However,  bring 
the  swords  at  five«  I  shal  not  use  mine ;  he  may  say  I  am  accus- 
tomed  to  them.    I  would  have  preferred  fighting  to-night,  like  a 
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Boldier,  before  a  gas-lamp.  But,  no  matter.  Good-night,  and  Be  with 
me  eatly." 

"  I  wilL  Alfred  de  Nerval  shall  be  the  other  witness,  and  Fabien 
is  your  medical  attendant,  and  mine.     He  must  also  be  there.** 

"  Well,  what  sort  of  a  day?"  said  the  baron,  eariy  next  momingi 
when  Dumas  arrived,  according  to  appointment. 

"  Foggy,  with  a  little  drizzle." 

"  Ha,  ha !  You  will  see  now,  I  shall  have  to  fight  in  the  raip,  at 
six  in  the  moming,  and  up  to  my  knees  in  mud,  to  please  that  man. 
Can  anything  be  more  stupid  ?  If  he  had  not  been  a  brüte  of  a 
feUow  he  would  have  fought  in  a  room." 

The  parties  now  descended  to  their  carriagesy  and,  arrived  at  the 
spot,  they  found  their  adversaries  already  there.  The  preliminaries 
were  brief.  M.  de  Faveme  had  named  the  hour;  the  baron  had  chosen 
the  arms;  all  arrangements  were  impossible.  The  combatanta  took  off 
their  coats  and  waistcoats.  M.  de  Faverne  exhibited  coarse  and 
crumpled  linen. 

"  Decidedly,"  said  the  baron,  "  that  fellow  is  an  impostor." 

They  approached  one  another.  The  baron  wascalm  andcollected,  while 
bis  adversary  assumed  an  aspect  of  exceeding  ferocity.  M.  de  Faveme 
commenced  the  assault.  His  first  moveraents  were  precise  and  quick; 
but  Olivier  defended  himself  with  as  much  ease  as  if  he  had  been 
practising  with  foils.  M.  de  Faveme,  astonished  at  the  coolness  of 
bis  adversary,  redoubled  the  energy  of  his  assault,  and  accompanied 
his  movements  with  loud  exclamations,  as  if  to  frighten  his  oppondit. 
He  soon,  however,  became  wearied  by  these  exertions,  and  the  baron 
took  advantage  of  the  circumstance  to  assume  the  offensive.  This  he 
did  with  so  much  precision,  that,  almost  in  a  moment,  the  other  was 
run  through  the  body. 

"  I  fear  I  have  lulled  bim,"  said  the  baron,  "  and  I  shall  be  sorrj 
for  it.  I  do  not  know  why,  but  I  have  a  feeling  that  that  man  ought 
not  to  die  the  death  of  a  genüeman." 

The  wounded  man  was  conveyed  to  his  home,  and  attended  by  the 
doctor,  Fabien.  The  sword  had  penetrated  the  lungs  on  the  right 
side,  but  had  not  cut  any  vital  organ.  Two  servants  bore  him,  through 
apartments  sumptuously  fumished,  to  his  bed.  Their  manners  ex- 
hibited much  indifference  and  unconcem  at  the  accident.  M.  de 
Faverne  himself,  at  first  faint,  had  been  roused  by  the  painful  move- 
ments of  the  carriage,  and  spoke  a  few  words.  The  doctor  dressed 
the  wound,  and  prepared  to  leave ;  but  tlie  servants  had  retired,  and 
there  were  no  attendants. 

"  Have  you  no  one  to  take  care  of  you  ?"  said  the  doctor. 

"  No  one,'*  he  answered,  with  a  deep  intonation. 

"  No  father  or  mothcr — no  relative  whatsoever  ?" 

He  seemed  to  murmar  the  name  of  Marie,  but  it  died  inarticulate 
on  his  lips. 

"  Sir,"  he  said,  recovering  himself,  "  I  may  put  tmst  in  your  word, 
may  I  not?" 

"  It  is  better,  perhaps,  not  to  ask  anything  of  those  whom  we  doubt" 

"  No,  no,"  he  said;  '*  excuse  me,  I  do  not  doubt  you.  You  see  tliis 
portfolio ;  it  contains  only  family  papers.  If  I  die,  promise  me  to 
bum  it." 

"  I  promise  it  to  you." 
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*'  Without  reading  the  Contents.'' 

"  It  is  locked  r 

*'  Oh,  a  portfolio  is  so  easilj  opened." 

The  doctor,  more  disgustä  than  angry  at  the  coarseness  of  the 
ohserTation,  returned  the  portfolio  to  its  owner ;  but  finding  that  he 
had  hurt  his  feelings,  M.  de  Faverne  excused  himself.  "  Long  resi- 
dence  in  the  colonies»^  he  said,  "  had  rendered  him  distrustful." 

"  You  will  send  me  a  nurse,"  added  the  sick  man ;  "  I  will  pay  her 
welL" 

"I  will,"  Said  the  doetor ;  ^'but  in  the  meantime  you  most  not  be 
alone.    Maj  I  ring  the  bell  for  a  servant  ?" 

"  Noy  no,"  replieid  M.  de  Faverne,  ''  it  is  not  prudent  to  be  alone ; 
but  it  is  still  more  imprudent  to  be  left  with  a  man  who  maj  assassinate 
in  Order  to  rob.  The  hole  is  readj  made,"  he  added,  in  a  low  tone ; 
**  hj  introducing  a  sword  into  the  wound,  the  heart,  which  mj  adver- 
sarj  missed,  might  be  readilj  found." 

The  doetor  stood  astounded  before  the  man  who  could  entertain 
such  suspicions. 

"  No,*'  he  continued ;  '' take  the  kej.  Lock  me  in  mj  room,  and  give 
it  to  the  nurse,  with  strict  injunctions  not  to  leave  me  bj  daj  or  night." 

As  the  worthj  Dr.  Fabien  retired,  he  had  more  time  to  obsenre  the 
apartments  of  this  singular  man.  Thej  were,  as  before  noticed,  richly, 
even  sumptuouslj  fumished ;  but  nothing  was  tasteful,  nor  in  keeping. 
Paltry  Imitation  vases  stood  amidst  Dresden  crockerj,  and  worthless 
engravings  were  enshrined  in  valuable  frames.  Fverjthing  was  also 
new,  and  appeared  to  have  bcen  purchased  within  a  few  months.  The 
gorgeouslj  Hveried  servants  in  the  hall  also  appeared  to  be  laughing  at 
their  master's  misfortune. 

The  fever  that  ensued  was  more  than  usually  violent ;  but,  thanks 
to  the  skill  of  the  medical  attendant,  and  to  a  good  Constitution,  M.  de 
Faverne  got  through  it  safely,  and  the  wound  healed  favourablj.  The 
only  person  who  had  sent  during  his  illness  to  inquire  after  him,  was  a 
M.  de  Macartie.  This  was  his  intendcd  father-in-law ;  and  he 
anxiouslj  inquired  of  the  doetor,  if  this  manifestation  of  interest  did 
not  prove  his  disbelief  of  the  calumnies  related  against  him? 

**  Undoubtedlj  so,**  said  the  doetor. 

***  Ah!"  he  continued — "I  have  written  to  the  govemor  of  Guade- 
loupe. In  two  months  his  answer  will  be  here,  and  then  parties  will 
be  satlsfied.     Doetor,  you  must  be  at  the  wedding." 

At  the  lapse  of  a  fortnight,  the  doctqr  returned  the  portfolio  which 
had  been  entrusted  to  his  care,  and  expressed  his  Intention  of  discon- 
tinuing  his  Visits.  M.  de  Faverne  opened  it,  and  took  out  a  handful 
of  bank-notes,  most  of  them  of  a  thousand  francs. 

'*  Doetor,**  he  said,  as  if  musing,  '^  he  must  be  a  courageous  man 
who  would  forge  a  bank-note." 

"  I  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  an  infamous  and  cowardly 
action." 

"  Infamous  it  may  be,  but  not  cowardly.  Do  you  know  that  it 
requires  a  firm  band  to  write  this  short  line : 

The  law  pimi$het  the /orger  with  deaüu 

Do  you  not  think,  doetor,  that  to  punish  a  man  with  death  because  he 
has  made  a  few  false  notes,  is  very  cruel?" 
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**  Yes,  I  agree  with  you,"  replied  the  doctor ;  '^  and  I  also  knovr, 
from  good  authority,  that  this  punishment  is  about  to  be  commufeed.'' 
*'  Indeed !"  said  M.  de  Faveme,  much  excited.     "  Are  you  sure  of 

ar  ' 

"  Why,  does  it  interest  you  ?' 

"  Certaiiily,"  replied  M.  de  Favemey  aomewhat  oonfuaed.  ^*  Does  it 
not  interest  every  friend  of  humanity,  that  so  severe  a  law  shoold  be 
abrögated  ?" 

The  doctor  retired,  and  the  next  day  he  received  an  envelope,  ooiq*^ 
taining  a  bank-bill  for  a  thousand  francä,  with  M.  de  Faveme's  com- 
pliments.  It  was  put  by  with  a  number  of  others.  A  few  days  afier* 
wards  the  doctor  had  oocasion  to  make  a  payment,  which  he  did  with 
four  notes  of  one  thousand  francs  each.  The  foUowing  moming  one 
of  these  was  retumed  as  a  forgery. 

Three  months  had  elapsed  since  this  event,  without  the  doctor^s 
suspicions  having  been  excited,  when  one  evening  the  servant  an* 
noonced  M.  de  Faveme.     He  was  pale  and  agitated. 

"  Doctor,"  he  said,  on  Coming  in,  "  you  are  the  only  man  in  Paris 
who  has  gained  my  entire  confidence.  A  terrible  event  has  happened 
to  me,  and  I  come  to  seek  your  advice." 

**  Advice,"  said  the  doctor,  **  is  generally  asked  only  to  confirm  one- 
self  in  our  previous  opinions." 

'<  Oh,  but  this  is  a  serious  case.    I  fear  I  am  a  lost  man." 

"  Lost !    How  80?" 

**  Yes,  she  will  pursue  me — she  will  teU  everj  one  who  I  am." 

«  ^Yho  is  she  ?" 

«  Marie." 

"  Well,  you  are  rieh.     I  suppose  there  are  means " 

"  No.  She  is  a  village  girl — good,  confident,  not  to  be  tomedfrom 
her  purpose.  She  has  left  her  village,  has  discovered  my  abode,  and 
this  very  evening,  without  saying  who  she  was,  she  came  to  my  house 
with  a  baby,  the  offspring  of  a  moment's  folly." 

"  And  what  did  you  do  ?" 

*^  I  said  I  did  not  know  her,  and  ordered  her  to  be  shown  to  the 
door." 

The  doctor  involuntarily  recoüed  before  such  cool  villany. 

*'  Afler  I  had  driven  her  away,  I  saw  that  she  seated  herseif  on*  a 
stone  opposite  to  my  house." 

"  And  do  you  think  that  she  is  still  there  ?" 
.     "Yes." 

"  And  what  do  you  wish  me  to  do  ?" 

**  See  her-— offer  her  money; — only  get  her  away.  If  M.  de  Ma* 
cartie  leams  who  and  what  I  am,  he  wül  not  give  me  his  daughter." 

'<  I  will  see  this  poor  young  woman,"  said  the  doctor. 

And  they  issued  forth  together.  Arrived  near  M.  de  Faveme'fl 
residence,  that  person  pointed  out  the  young  woman.  Her  baby  was 
crying ;  but  she  herseif  beut  tearless  over  it.  M.  de  Faveme  retired, 
and  the  doctor  approached  her,  calling  her  by  her  name. 

She  raised  her  head,  and  said,  '*  It  is  not  him,"  and  then  let  it  fall 
again. 

''  I  am  the  Doctor  Fabien,"  he  süd,  "  and  am  sent  by  him." 

"  By  Gabriel?" 
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«  Yes." 

"  Then  I  will  foUow  you.    Where  do  you  wish  to  lead  me  ?** 

"  To  my  house." 

Ten  minates  after  this  the  young  woman  was  seated  in  the  doctor's 
ealnnet,  the  child  sleeping  tranquilly. 

**  Well,  sir,  since  you  wish  me  to  relate  my  history — it  is  a  sorrow- 
ful  one,  but  I  will  proceed  with  it.  I  am  danghter  of  the  schoolmaster 
of  the  TÜlage  in  which  Gabriel  and  myself  were  born.  He  was  the 
8on  of  an  honest  farmer,  and  he  came  to  our  school.  The  other  boys 
iiaed  to  beat  Grabriel,  and  I  took  his  part.  Thus  we  contracted  the 
habit  of  being  together,  and  a  strong  affection  grew  up  between  us. 
Gabriel  had  a  wonderftd  facility  in  leaming  to  write,  and  as  his  band 
perfected  itself,  he  also  obtained  the  aptitude  of  imitating  other 
writings  so  dosely,  that  the  copies  oould  not  be,  even  by  the  writers 
themselves,  distinguished  from  the  Originals.  The  other  children  used 
to  be  delighfeed  with  this  talent;  but  my  father  would  shake  his  head, 
and  often  said — 

"  *  Gabriel,  do  not  do  those  things.     They  will  tum  out  ilL* 

**  When  Gabriel  leflt  school  he  would  not  take  to  the  farm,  and  the 
ma3ror  haying  heard  of  his  skill  in  writing,  employed  him,  against  his 
father^s  wishes,  as  derk.  We  remained  good  friends.  Gabriel  i^- 
peared  to  have  the  same  love  towards  me,  and  I  loved  him  with  all  mj 
heart.  We  walked  together  and  conversed  together,  village  fashion. 
No  one  troubled  themselves  with  our  concems.  We  were  both  poor, 
and,  therefore,  out  of  the  pale  of  interest. 

^'  But  Grabriel  always  dreamt  of  going  to  Paris.  This  was  the  great 
object  of  his  ambition,  and  the  constant  theme  of  his  oonversation. 
The  time  of  the  elections  came  round;  a  candidate  arrived  at  our 
TÜlage.  A  nmnber  of  circulars  were  wanted.  Gtibriel  was  the  only 
person  who  could  do  them.  The  depnty  promised  in  retum  to  get 
him  an  engagement  in  Paris. 

**  Gabriel  came  to  me  that  evening  intozicated  with  jo^.  But  the 
candidate  lost  the  appointment,  and  departed  without  remembering  his 
promise  to  GrabrieL  My  lover  was  at  first  inoonsolable,  but,  after  a 
time»  he  said,  as  if  some  happy  conoeption  had  Struck  him— 

"  *  Luckily  I  have  presenred  the  original  from  whence  I  made  the 
copies.' 

**  *  Well,  and  what  use  will  that  be  to  you?' 

*'  *  Oh  none,'  he  answered,  *  save  to  remind  me  of  its  author.' 

"  But  eight  days  aflerwards,  the  mayor  came  to  Gabriel's  father 
with  a  letter.  It  was  from  the  unsucoessful  candidate,  saying  that  he 
had  not  forgot  his  promise  to  Gabriel,  and  that  he  had  obtained 
for  him  a  Situation  at  a  leading  banker's  in  Paris. 

"  Grabriel  hastened  to  me  with  the  Information,  but  that  which  gave 
him  infinite  joy,  was  a  source  of  sorrow  to  me,  and  I  wept.  Gabriel 
had  often,  over  and  over,  described  the  happiness  which  would  resnlt 
to  both  by  his  receiving  an  appointment  in  Pari^  which  would  give 
ns  the  means  of  being  nnited;  and  he  now  cast  himself  upon  bis 
knees,  repeated  his  asseverations,  and  calmed  my  fears  by  his  eamest 
protestations  of  love  and  sincerity. 

"  Gabriel  was  to  quit  that  very  evening.  His  father  had  raised  a 
thoasand  francs  to  start  him  in  the  world,  and  he  was  to  leavc  that 
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night  for  the  nearest  town,  where  he  would  find  a  coach;  but  it  was 
arranged  between  us  that  he  should  make  a  retrograde  Step,  and  that 
we  should  pass  a  last  few  hours  together.  I  had  promised,  in  tiie  grief 
of  parting  with  him,  to  receive  him  clandestinelj  in  the  honse.  It 
was  the  first  time  that  I  had  done  so,  and  I  hoped  to  be  as  resolute 
against  him  and  against  mj  heart,  as  I  had  been  before;  but,  alas!  I 
grievouslj  deceived  myself. 

"  Gabriel  did  not  leave  me  tili  near  day-break;  I  walked  with  him 
to  the  garden-gate.  On  his  knees  he  renewed  bis  protestations  that 
none  but  rojäelf  should  ever  be  his  wife.  He  then  tore  himself  ironi 
mj  tears,  and  in  his  haste  a  paper  feil  from  his  pocket.  I  picked  it 
np;  it  was  a  note  for  five  hundred  francs;  I  ealled  after  Gabriel,  and 
he  retumed. 

''  ^  Look/  I  Said,  'you  have  lost  that;  how  glad  I  am  that  I  found 

itr 

" '  Ah,'  he  replied,  laughing,  '  so  am  I,  for  it  gives  me  one  more 
parting  kiss;  but  as  for  the  note,  it  is  worth  nothing.' 

"  *  How !  worth  nothing?' 

"  *  No,  it  is  only  a  copy  which  I  amused  myself  in  making;'  saying 
which  he  tore  it  to  pieces,  and  let  the  wind  carry  away  ihe  finig- 
ments.  When  he  was  gone,  I  thought  I  would  preserre  one  of 
these  little  fragments.  I  picked  up  the  largest;  by  a  stränge  chance 
it  contained  that  portion  which  eays, 

Jlie  law  puniähes  Ihe/orger  wiA  death ; 

« 

and  it  was  written  in  a  somewhat  tremulous  and  undecided  band. 

"  Eight  day s  elapsed  before'I  heard  from  Grabriel.  He  had  arrived,  he 
Said,  in  Paris;  was  established  at  a  banker's,  and  was  happy  beyond  his 
expectations.  In  three  months,  he  said,  I  should  share  that  happiness 
with  him.  A  fortni^^ht  afterwards  I  received  another.  This  found  me 
answered  him,  bidding  him  to  hasten  the  moment  of  our 
tmion,  for  that  for  the  future  our  efforts  would  not  only  have  for 
object  our  own  happiness  but  that  of  our  child. 

"  I  received  no  other  letter  from  Gabriel,  but  one  came  shortly 
afterwards  to  his  father,  announcing  that  he  was  about  to  Start  the 
same  day  for  Guadaloupe,  on  afiairs  connected  with  the  bank  in  which 
he  was  placed.  The  blow  was  terrible;  for  a  time  I  refused  to  bdieve 
it,  and  went  on  still  hoping  to  hear  from  him.  At  length  my  Situation 
could  no  longer  be  concealed,  and  I  resolved  to  disclose  everything 
to  the  priest.  He  was  an  indulgent,  holy  man,  who  consoled  me  and 
comforted  me,  instead  of  upbraiding  my  misfortunes.  My  idea  wa» 
that  Gabriel  was  still  in  Paris,  and  that  he  had  only  written  that 
letter  to  rid  himself  of  me.  I  expressed  this  to  the  good  man,  who 
with  my  permission  offered  to  disclose  my  snspicions  to  his  father. 
Thomas  Lambert,  the  father  of  Gabriel,  was  a  man  of  unsuUied  in» 
tegrity;  when  he  l\^ard  my  history,  he  inquired  if  his  sonhad  deceived 
me  by  a  promise  of  marriage?     I  showed  him  his  letters  in  proof  of  it, 

"  '  Marie,*  he  said,  '  you  are  my  daughter — ^your  child  is  my  child, 
and  in  eight  days  we  will  know  where  is  Gabriel.* 

"  *  How  so?'  I  inquired. 

'^  *  1  shall  leave  for  Paris  to-morrow  moming,  and,'  if  I  find  him, 
my  authority  as  his  father  shall  be  used  to  make  him  keep  his  word.' 
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''I  thanked  him  with  the  feeling  with  which  Agar  must  have 
thonked  the  angel,  who  indicated  to  her  the  spring  at  which  her  child 
eould  assuage  its  thirst. 

"  Eight  dajs  after  this  I  was  sent  for  to  father  Lambert's  house. 
He  had  just  retumed,  and  the  priest  was  there  also. 

'  Have  courage,'  said  the  latter;  '  Thomas  brings  us  bad  news.' 
^  Does  Gabriel  no  longer  love  me?*  I  exclaimed. 

'*'It  is  not  known  what  has  become  of  Gabriel,'  answered  the 
priest. 

**  *  Is  the  yessel  he  went  in  lost,  then?    Is  Gabriel  dead?' 

**  *  A  mere  fable/  answered  the  father.  '  I  went  to  the  banker's;  he 
never  had  a  derk  called  Gabriel  Lambert,  nor  has  he  anj  interest  in 
Guadaloupe.  I  also  went  to  the  deputj's  house;  he  never  wrote  to 
me  or  to  my  son.' 

''  Mj  head  feil  upon  my  breast  at  these  revelations. 

" '  I  also  went,'  continued  the  father,  '  to  the  hotel,  from  whence 
he  wrote.  He  had  remained  there  six  weeksy  and  had  gone  thence, 
no  one  knew  where.' 

*^  Six  or  seven  months  after  fatber  Lambert's  retom,  (the  child  now 
aleeping  being  bom  in  the  interval,)  the  news  spread  in  the  viUage  that 
the  major  had  just  retumed  from  Paris,  where  he  had  seen  Gabriel; 
but  Grabriel  converted  into  a  gentleman,  with  servants  and  equipages. 
He  had  seen  him  at  the  opera. 

<<  Upon  hearing  this,  I  resolved  upon  going  to  Paris  mjself,  in  the 
hopes  of  seeing  him.  I  went  to  the  Hotel  de  Venice ;  it  was  the  only  one 
Iknew  byname.  I  inquired  the  road  thence  to  the  opera;  itwas  indi- 
cated to  me,  but  that  evening  there  was  no  Performance,  and  I  waited 
in  vain  at  the  doors.  The  next  day  I  remained  alone  with  my  child, 
and  at  night  I  again  went  forth  to  the  doors  of  the  opera.  Man  j  car- 
riages  arrived;  and  poured  forth  their  tenants,  but  I  did  not  recognise 
Gabriel.  I  had  two  dajs  more  to  wait.  The  third  night  I  was  at  my 
former  Station.  At  nine  o'dock  a  carriage  drove  up,  from  which  a 
young  gentleman  resembling  Gabriel  stepped  out.  I  was  obliged  to 
seek  Support  by  leaning  against  a  pilaster. 

** '  At  what  o'clock?'  said  the  coachman. 

" '  At  half-past  eleven,'  he  replied,  ascending  the  stairs  with  a  Ught 
Step.  It  was  his  Toice,  as  well  as  bis  face,  and  I  had  no  longer  any 
donbts. 

"I  waited. 

**  At  half*past  elcven  he  came  out,  giving  his  arm  to  an  elderly  lady, 
and  foUowed  by  an  elderly  gentleman,  who  escorted  a  beautiful  young 
woman.  He  accompanied  them  to  their  carriage,  and  then  waited  for 
his  own.     At^length  it  arrived  in  its  tum. 

^'  *  Where  is  Monsieur  going?'  inquired  the  servant. 

** '  Home,'  answered  Gabriel. 

'*  The  carriage  drove  away  by  the  Boulevards,  and  tumed  to  the 
right  The  night  of  the  next  Performance  I  went  out,  but  instead  of 
waiting  for  the  carriage  at  the  door  of  the  opera,  I  placed  myself, 
with  my  baby,  further  on,  on  the  Boulevards.  It  passed  a  few 
minntes  before  twelve,  and  tumed  into  the  second  strect  to  tlie  right 
from  where  I  stood.  I  went  thither  to  read  the  name;  it  was  the  Ru« 
Taitbout. 

'*  The  next  day  I  waited  at  the  comer  of  the  Rue  Taitbout.    By 
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tbis  means,  bj  following  tfae  camage  from  street  to  street,  I  thonght 
I  must  ultimatdj  ascertam  bis  bome.  I  discovered  it  before  I  antici- 
pated;  tbe  carriage  stopped  at  No.  1  ],  Bue  Taitbout.  I  went  tbidier, 
and  inquired  if  M.  Grabriel  Lambert  resided  tbere.  I  was  answered 
in  tbe  negative — ^the  boose  was  tbat  of  tbe  Baron  Henri  de  Fareme. 
It  was  Grabriely  I  bad  no  doubt;  but  Grabriel  rieb,  and  tberefore  disgois- 
ing  bis  name.  Mj Visit  would  be  tberefore  donblydisagreeable  to  bim; 
«o  I  wrote  a  letter,  asking  an  interview,  to  tbe  address  of  M.  de  Faveme, 
and  signed  it,  Marie. 

"Mj  letter  was  retumed  witbout  an  answer.  Tbe  next  daj  I 
called  mjself,  but  was  refused  admission.  I  tben  took  mj.  child  in  mj 
arms,  and  sat  on  a  stone  opposite  to  tbe  gateway.  I  was  determined 
to  remain  tbere  tili  he  came  out.  I  sat  tbere  all  day,  and  niglitcame. 
Tben  it  was  tbat  you  came  to  my  reliefl  Now,  sir,  you  know  all;  yon 
seem  bumane — what  would  you  advise  me  to  do?" 

I  cannot  say  to-nigbt,  but  I  will  see  bim  to-morrow  moming.** 
And  have  you  any  bopes  for  me,  sir?** 

*'  Yes,  I  have  bopes  that  he  will  not  see  you  again." 

«  Good  God!     Wbat  do  you  say?^ 

**  I  mean,  poor  child,  that  it  is  better,  believe  me^  to  be  tbe  deserted 
Marie,  than  Baroness  de  Faveme.** 

"  Alas!  you  tbink  tben,  witb  me,  that  be  is ^^ 

^*  I  tbink  he  is  a  villain.'* 

*<  Mydaughter — ^my  daugbterT  said  tbe  poor  motber,  castingberself 
•on  her  knees,  a»  if  to  protect  her  sleeping  Infant. 

Early  next  moniing  Dr.  Fabien  went  to  tbe  bouse  of  M.  de 
Faveme;  he  saw  that  he  bad  thrown  himself  on  bis  bed  witbout 
undressing,  and  everything  iudicated  a  night  of  sleeplessness  and 
anxiety. 

"  Ab,  doctor,"  be  said,  "  is  it  you?    You  have  seen  her?" 

«  Yes." 

«  Well !    What  do  you  tbink  of  her?" 

*^  I  tbink  she  bas  a  noble  heart,  and  that  she  is  a  virtuous  young 
woman." 

''Yes,  but  she  will  be  my  ruin;  she  refuses  all  indemnification 
ezcept  marriage.  Could  you  not,  doctor,  lead  her  to  change  her 
resolve?" 

"  I  have  told  her  what  I  tbink — ^that  it  would  be  better  to  be  Marie^ 
and  mother  of  a  chüd  without  a  name,  than  Madame  de  Faveme.** 

"  "Wbat  do  you  mean  by  that,  doctor?    Do  you  mean  to  say ^*' 

At  tbis  moment  a  servant  came  in. 

*'  What  do  you  want?"  said  tbe  baron,  rouj^bly. 

"  A  messenger  from  tbe  bank,  sir,  bas  called  for  an  acceptanoe.** 

''  How  much  is  it  for?'*  asked  tbe  baron. 

"  Four  thousand  francs." 

The  baron  tumed  to  bis  portfolio,  took  out  four  notes  of  one  thou- 
sand francs  each,  and  gave  tbem  to  tbe  servant. 

Tbe  servant  retumed  in  a  moment. 

"  The  messenger  would  wish  to  speak  to  you,  sir.** 

''  The  messenger  can  have  nothmg  to  say  to  me,'*  said  the  baron, 
angrily;  '*  let  bim  go." 

But  the  man  bad  slid  himself  in  at  the  door  after  tbe  servant.     **  I 
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beg  Tonr  pardon,  sir,  yoa  deoetve  younelf ;  I  have,  indeed,  Bomething 
to  saj  to  jou."  And,  springing  at  bis  oc^lar,  he  seized  him,  exclaiming, 
**  Ton  are  a  forger,  and  I  arrest  yoa  in  the  name  of  the  law." 


In  themcmth  ofMaj,  1835,  M.  Dumas,  the  historian  of  Grabriel 
Lambert's  fortones,  was  at  Tonlon,  inhabiting  a  coontry  box  near  the 
renowned  fort  of  Lamelgue.  He  faad  retired  there  for  sednaon, 
being  engaged  on  an  hi^orical  work.  Bat  tbe  blae  Mediterranean 
fore  bim  fram  bis  work,  and  be  asked  tbe  oommandant  at  tbe  fort 
wbere  be  could  bire  a  boat?  Tbe  oommandant  answered  that  be 
woold  tbink  aboat  it,  and  tbe  next  moming,  cm  opening  tbe  win- 
dow,  tbe  aatbor  saw,  beneatb,  a  neat  looking  boat,  manned  by  twelre 
ooDvicts,  jost  the  sort  of  bark  be  thoaght  be  woold  like — a  stränge 
crew,  who,  ander  tbe  red  caps  with  which  they  were  oovered,  migbt 
display  many  cbaracteristic  beads.  He  accordingly  descended  to  midce 
tbeir  aoqaaintance.  Some  were  tbieves,  some  incendiaries,  some  mur- 
derers;  bat  they  were  now  tranqail  and  obedient,  and  as  be  approached, 
tfaey  rose,  and  touched  tbeir  caps.  As  tbe  men  took  tbeir  pbces  at  tbe 
oars,  M.  Dumas  remarked  one  wbo  appeared  to  wisb  to  avoid  bis  ob* 
aervation,  drawing  bis  cap  orer  bis  eyes,  and  endeavouring  to  tum  bis 
headaway. 

He  was  a  person  of  about  twenty-eigbt  or  thirty  years  of  age;  bis 
beard  was  long,  bat  red  and  spare,  and  it  gave  no  character  to  bis 
pb^siognomy.  His  eyes  were  of  a  pale  grey,  and  wandered  from  one 
object  to  anotber  witboat  expression.  Unlike  bis  neigbbours,  on 
wbose  rode  countenances  tbe  expression  of  tbose  passions  which  bad 
led  them  there  could  be  distinctly  read,  be  bad  one  of  tbose  unmeaning 
faces  which  positively  express  nothing.  He  would,  therefore,  have 
been  soon  satisfied  bimself  with  observing  a  man  whom  he  at  once  fore- 
saw  could  only  have  been  a  criminal  of  an  inferior  order,  bad  it  not 
been  for  bis  peculiarity  of  manner,  and  £rom  a  confused  notion  of  hav- 
ing  Seen  bim  somewhere  before. 

After  bis  retum,  Dumas  could  tbink  of  notbing  but  of  the  convict. 
He  feit  convinced  he  bad  seen  bim,  but  he  could  not  tbink  wbere.  As 
it  often  bappens  that  we  bave  a  word  in  the  mouth,  and  are  ready  to 
express  it,  but  it  escapes  at  that  very  moment,  so  ever  and  anon  tbe  per* 
son  of  tbe  conyict  presented  itself  to  bis  mind,  and  then  disappeared  as 
sn  ülusion  of  memory.  He  grew  anxious  for  tbe  time  when  he  sbould 
see  bim  again ;  bat  when  be  bastened  down  tbe  next  moming  to  the 
boat,  the  convict  was  not  there.  One  of  the  others,  boweyer,  bad 
brooght  a  letter,  which  was  secretly  delivered.  It  was  addressed  to 
M.  Alexandre  Dumas.     He  opeoed  it,  and  read  as  foUows: — 

"  Sot, — ^I  obsenred  yesterday  tbe  ^Sbrts  wbidi  yoa  made  to  reco* 
gnise  me,  and  you  mnst  have  remarked  tbose  which  I  made  to  frustrate 
yoor  wishes. 

*^  Tob  will  anderstand  that  in  the  midst  of  all  tbe  bomiliations  to 
wUch  we  are  exposed,  one  of  the  greatest  is  to  find  oneself,  degraded 
as  we  are,  face  to  fJM»  with  one  whom  we  bave  met  with  in  good 
Society. 

*'  That  is  the  reason,  sir,  wby  I  wish  to  absent  myself  from  your 
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Tiew.     I  have  pretended  illness,  and  hope  you  will  not  aak  after  me, 
or  force  the  Services  of  jour  humble  serrant, 

<'  Hembi  de  Favebne." 

On  bis  retum  to  Paris,  Alexandre  Dumas  hastened  to  Doctor  Fabien's, 
to  obtain  information  regarding  the  bistory  of  tbis  person,  sabsequent 
to  wbat  be  alreadj  knew  of  bim  in  tbe  affair  witb  tbe  Baron  Olivier ; 
and  it  was  tben  tbat  be  leamed  tbe  details  wbieb  bave  been  recorded 
above,  witb  tbe  additional  account  of  as  to  bow  tbe  pnnishment  of 
deatb  bad  been  commuted  into  imprisonment. 

Six  montbs  after  bis  arrestation,  and  wben  sentence  of  deatb  bad 
been  passed  upon  tbe  miserable  man,  be  bad,  as  a  last  resource,  written 
to  Doctor  Fabien,  begging  bis  intercession  witb  tbe  person  of  tbe  king 
to  procure  a  remission  of  bis  sentence.  He  reminded  bim  of  tbe  con« 
Ycrsation  wbicb  bad  once  taken  place  upon  tbe  subject  of  tbe  scverity 
of  tbe  law  in  cases  of  foi^ery,  and  of  bis  Statement,  as  surgeon  to  tbe 
king  of  tbe  Frencb,  tbat  tbere  was  a  desire  in  tbe  bigbest  quarter  to 
abrogate  tbe  extreme  penaltj.  Tbe  doctor,  altbougb  despising  the 
individual,  and  tbinking  bimself  tbat  deatb  was  preferable  to  perpetnal 
labour  and  imprisonment,  feit  tbat,  having  so  expressed  bimself,  it  was 
bis  duty  to  do  bis  best,  even  for  so  despicable  and  cowardlj  a  criminaL 

He  accordingly  repaired  to  tbe  Tuileries.  Itwas  evening;  and  the 
Queen,  princesses,  and  ladies  of  bonour  were,  as  usual,  seated  at  a  round 
table,  engaged  in  works  intended  for  cbaritable  puxposes.  He  was 
informed  tbat  tbe  king  was  working  in  bis  cabinet.  Tbis  sanctuary 
was  open  to  tbe  doctor.  In  an  ante-chamber  be  found  a  secretary 
busilj  engaged.  He  was  a  man  of  beart,  and  a  friend  of  tbe  pbysi- 
cian,  so  be  narrated  bis  business  to  bim,  after  wbicb  be  opened  the 
door  to  announcc  bim,  and  be  beard  tbe  king  answer — 

"  Fabienl-^Doctor  Fabien?    Well,  let  bim  come  in." 

He  entered.  Never  bad  majesty  appeared  to  bim  so  powerful  as 
at  tbat  moment — a  single  word  from  it  was  going  to  dedde  upon  a 
man's  life.  Tbere  was,  bowever,  an  expression  of  serenity  in  the 
king's  countenance,  wbicb  gave  liim  confidence. 

"  Sire,"  be  said,  *'  I  ask  pardon  for  presenting  myself  before  your 
majesty  without  having  been  called.  But  my  visit  bas  reference  to  a 
good  and  boly  action,  and  I  hope  your  majesty  will  excuse  me  in  favour 
of  tbe  motive." 

^'  If  tbat  is  tbe  case  you  are  doubly  welcome,"  said  Louis  Philippe; 
^'  speak— quick!  Tbe  profession  of  king  becomes  so  bad  in  these  times 
tbat  tbe  occasion  of  improving  it  must  not  be  lost.  Wbat  do  you 
wish?" 

"  I  bave  often  bad  tbe  bonour,"  said  the  doctor,  '^  to  discuss  with 
your  majesty  the  grave  question  of  tbe  punishment  of  deatb,  and  I 
know  wbat  are  the  opinions  of  your  majesty  upon  tbat  subject.  I 
come,  therefore,  to  you  witb  tbe  more  confidence." 

*'  Ab,  ab!     I  anticipate  wbat  briugs  you  bere!" 

^'  An  unfortunate  man,  guilty  of  having  foi^ed  bank-notes,  bas  been 
condemned  to  deatb,  and  is  to  be  executed  to-morrow." 

"  I  know  it,"  said  the  king;  <<  and  I  left  the  family  circle  in  order  to 
examine  into  the  circumstances  myself." 

"  How !    Yourself,  sire  ?" 
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''  MjdearM.  Fabien,*'contmued  Louis  Philippe,  '^doknowone  thing: 
it  is,  that  there  is  not  ahead  that  falls  in  France,  that  I  have  not  myself 
become  satisfied  that  the  condemned  was  reallj  guilty.  Everj  night 
that  precedes  an  execution  is  for  me  a  night  of  deep  study  and  of  pro- 
ibund  reflection.  I  examine  all  the  depositions,  the  accusation,  and 
the  defence.  If  I  doubt  them,  I  remember  the  right  which  Grod  has 
granted  me,  and,  without  pardoning,  I  leave  them  life.  If  my  prede- 
cessors  had  acted  as  I  do,  doctor,  they  would  probably  have  had,  at  the 
time  when  God  condemned  them  in  their  tum,  fewer  stings  in  their 
consciences,  and  more  regrets  over  their  tombs." 

As  the  king  spoke,  the  doctor  contemplated,  with  feelings  of  the 
deepest  respect,  the  man  who,  while  others  were  amusing  themselv^s, 
retired  to  solitude  to  decide  upon  the  fate  of  a  convict.  Thus,  at  the 
two  extremes  of  society,  two  men  were  occupied  with  the  same  thought 
—the  one,  that  the  king  could  save  him,  and  the  king,  that  it  was  in  bis 
power  to  save  the  condemned. 

''  Well,  sire,"  he  said,  with  some  anxiety,  **  what  is  your  opinion 
with  r^;ard  to  this  unfortunate  man?" 

That  he  is  truly  guilty,  but  that  the  law  is  too  severe." 
Then  I  may  hope  to  obtain  the  remission  which  I  came  to  ask 
fiom  your  majesty?" 

^'I  cannot  teil  you  an  untruth,  M.  Fabien;  myresolution  was  taken 
before  you  came  in." 

''  Then  your  majesty  grants  a  pardon?" 

'^Can  it  be  calied  a  pardon?"  said  the  king.  And  he  wrote  upon 
the  margin  of  the  parchment-^ 

''  I  commute  the  punishment  of  death,  into  that  of  forced  labour  for 
Kfe." 

He  then  signed  it. 


In  themonth  of  Octol)er,  1842,  circumstances  again  took  M.  Dumas 
to  Toulon.  Ue  did  not  forget  to  inquire  after  bis  old  acquaintance 
11.  de  Faveme.  It  was  with  some  difficulty  thi^  he  found  out  one  of 
his  old  crew.  It  was  the  man  who  had  l>een  chained  to  him,  for  at 
the  galere$  convicts  are  coupled  together  like  dogs. 

"Oh!  Gabriel  Lambert  is  it,  you  are  inquiriag  after?"  he  replied, 
to  M.  Dumas's  questions.  *'  He  grew  vcry  tired  of  the  System.  We 
were  good  friends,  but  he  was  of  a  very  melancholy  temperament. 
For  two  years  he  went  on  getting  lower  and  lower;  I  saw  that  he  had 
fiomething  which  he  wanted  t»  communicate  to'me,  and  I  encouraged 
him  to  do  so.  At  last,  one  day  a  heavily  laden  wagon  was  passing 
by  US.  '  If  I  was  not  a  coward,'  he  said,  '  I  would  put  my  head  under 
that  wheel.'  I  now  saw  the  tum  which  his  thoughts  had  taken,  and  his 
melancholy  was  so  disagreeable  that  I  prompted  him  on.  *  You  must 
feel  yourself  out  of  your  proper  place  here,'  I  said.  ^  You  have  been 
rieh,  moved  in  good  society;  it  would  be  better  to  finish  with  it.'  He 
listened  and  acccded,  but  did  not  act;  he  was  terribly  afraid  of  death. 
Six  months  passed  in  this  State  of  indetermination,  but  he  was  fami* 
liarizing  himself  with  the  idea. 

*'  One  day  we  were  working  behind  a  lofty  pile  of  hewn  timber.  '^Close 
by  was  a  solitary  mulberry  tree. 
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THE  FOBOER. 


*<  *  An  admirable  epot  to  hang  (meself/  I  said. 

^<  He  looked  at  me,  pale  as  death. 

«  <  I  have  no  oord,'  he  remarked. 

** '  I  have  one.'    And  I  drew  from  a  hole  in  the  timber  a  verj  pro* 
per-looking  n^>e. 
*   <'  <  Well»  what  would  jou  have  me  do  with  that?' 

"  *  Oh,  b^  of  me  to  do  the  thing,  and  I  will  do  it.' 

«  « Well,  then,  I  wiah  you  to  do  iL* 

"  *  You  wiflh  me,  peaUy?* 

««Ido/ 

^ '  Well,  I  never  refuae  anjthing  to  an  cid  friend.' 

/'  So  I  made  a  nmnisg  knot,  and  placing  him  npon  a  log  of  wood,  I 
lized  the  rope  round  bis  neck.  I  then  laid  mjself  down  upon  the 
groond  and  shut  m j  ejes.     Ten  minutes  elapsed,  and  I  heard  nothing. 

**  I  <^>en6d  mj  ejes,  and  looked  at  him.  He  was  in  the  aame  poai- 
tioE,  but  üke  a  corpse  in  appearance. 

«*Well?*l8aid* 

*^He  sighed. 

"  At  that  moment  I  heard  some  one  i^>proaching.  In  my  horry  to 
lie  down,my  foot  pushed  against  the  log  of  wood.  Gabriel  feil  heavily. 
I  feit  some  convulsive  movements,  wbich  shook  onr  connecting  chatn. 

*'  A  Short  time  afterwards  I  was  sensible  of  a  well  administered 
kick. 

^'  *  What  is  the  matter?'  I  said,  wakened  up  by  the  rüde  application. 

" '  What  is  the  matter?'  replied  the  Superintendent;  '  why,  you 
have  been  sleeping  there,  while  your  oompanion  has  been  hanging 
himself.' 

'*  You  may  judge,  M.  Dumas,  of  my  surprise.  Gabriel  was,  however, 
80  great  a  coward  that  no  one  thought  he  could  have  died  without 
some  liftle  trifiing  assistance,  and  I  was  sent  for  a  month  to  the 
dungeon." 


SERENADE. 


BT  A  COBKHA& 


Uflten,  dearest,  listen ! 

Faery  barps  are  ringing. 
And  the  bricht  stan  ^listen, 

Star  to  bnght  star  srnging  I 

Framiot  flowera  are  blnshing 
Crer  each  vale  and  mountain ; 

SÜTer  Btreams  are  gusbin^ 
SofUy  from  eacb  fouotain. 

Still  and  cahn  tbe  eren, 
Sv««t  the  leafleta  si^rng : 

On  tb«  aaure  beaven 
Fl««cy  douds  are  lying. 

*Tia  tbe  boar  !br  roving — 
Starligbt  in  its  meetnen — 

Qentb)  one  and  loving, 
Cvnie  and  prove  its  iweetness  I 


Dew  is  on  tbe  roses, 
Balm  is  on  the  beatber, 

Come,  while  Day  reposes, 
Let  US  forth  together  I 

Tbongb  tbe  star«  are  sbining 
Wbere  the  streams  are  gnsbiag^ 

Heart  with  beart  entwininf, 
None  sball  see  thee  bioshing. 

In  yon  glen's  receasct» 
Silent,  deep  and  lonely» 

Sball  this  heart*s  caresses 
Thine  be,  and  thine  only. 

Listen,  deareat,  listen  I 
Faery  barps  are  ringing. 

And  tbe  bricht  sUrs  fflisten, 
Star  to  bnght  star  smgingj 
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ADVENTURES  OF  HEREWARD  THE  SAXON. 

BT    THOMAS    WBIGHT. 
I. — ^DESTRÜCTIOM   OF   THE   NORMANS   AT   BRUNNE. 

Om  the  I4th  of  October,  1066,  the  djnastj  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings 
was  overthrown,  in  one  long,  desperate,  and  sanguinarj  combat — ^the 
Battle  of  Hastings.  The  Norman  conqueror  at  first  pretended  that  he 
had  fonght  only  for  a  throne  to  which  he  was  entitled,  and  he  promised 
that  hü  people  should  be  molested  neither  in  their  laws  nor  in  their 
propertj.  But  he  graduallj  and  insidiouslj  introduced  his  Norman 
aoldiers  into  the  possessions  of  the  vanquished,  imtil  he  had  made  his 
Position  sufficiently  strong  to  throw  off  altogether  the  ill-sustained 
mask.  Then  foUowed  a  period  of  spoliation  and  ravage.  The  bravest  of 
the  Saxons  took  to  the  woods  and  the  morasses,  became  outhiws,  and 
lost  no  opportunity  of  plundering  and  destroying  their  oppressors,  in 
reyenge  for  the  injuries  which  had  been  inflicted  upon  their  countrj. 

On  a  calm  evening,  in  the  year  1068,*  ill-assorting  with  the  poli- 
tical  turbulence  and  confusion  around,  a  stranger,  whose  stature  was 
below  the  ordinary  Standard,  but  whose  form  exhibited  great  muscular 
strength,  whose  mien  and  bearing  told  of  loftj  deeds  of  prowess,  and 
whose  flaxen  hair  bespoke  a  pure  Saxon  origin,  entered  the«village  of 
Brunne,  in  Lincolnshire,  the  chief  manor  of  the  noble  Earl  Leofric. 
He  had  with  him  one  attendant,  light  armed  like  himself,  and  clothed 
for  a  long  journej  on  foot;  for  the  Anglo- Saxons  made  no  great  use  of 
horses.  The  stranger  tumed  into  a  house  at  the  entrance  of  the 
vilLige,  and  demanded  hospitality  of  its  tenant,  a  Saxon  knight  and  one 
of  Earl  Leofric's  dependents,  who  received  him  with  a  Saxon  welcome. 
But  the  &ces  of  the  inmates  bore  marks  of  intense  sorrow  and  dejec- 
tion,  and,  in  answer  to  his  questions,  they  told  him  that  their  lord  was 
dead,  that  a  Norman  had  been  sent  to  usurp  his  possessions,  and  that 
they  were  on  the  point  of  being  delivered  over  to  the  rapacity  of  the 
tnvaders.  When  requested  to  give  a  more  particular  account  of  their 
misfortune,  the  host  said — "  It  is  little  consistent  with  the  rites  of  hos- 
pitality to  make  our  guest  a  partaker  in  sorrow s  which,  perhaps,  it  is 
not  in  his  power  to  alleviate.  Nevertheless,  since  it  is  thy  will,  know 
that,  until  yesterday,  the  younger  child  of  our  ancient  lord,  the  heir  to 
his  possessions,  unless  his  eider  brother  Hereward,  a  brave  soldier,  but 
now  absent.  in  some  far  distant  Lmd,  should  retum,  was  living  amongst 
US.  He  and  his  mother  were  recommended  to  our  protection  by  our 
lord  on  his  death-bed.  Yesterday,  the  Normans  came  and  seized  upon 
his  house ;  they  demanded  the  keys  and  the  treasures,  and  the  youth 
alew  two  of  the  intruders,  who  would  have  laid  violent  hands  upon  his 
parent.  The  wretches  killed  the  boy,  and  have  fixed  his  head  igno- 
miniously  above  the  door-way.  Alas!  we  have  no  power  to  revenge 
him.  Would  that  his  brother  Hereward  were  hcre!  before  to-morrow's 

*  The  date  of  our  hero's  retam  is  fixed,  by  tbe  Annals  of  John,  abbot  of  Peter* 
boroogh— '*  Adso  mucvui,  Uerwardat  de  partibus  traasmarinif  rediena  in  An- 
gliam  ad  hiereditatem  svam,  et  reperiens  regem  Normaunia  eam  eontoUsse,  occisis 
oecnpantibus  coBplt  contra  regem  aimicare." 

It  jiay  be  right  to  obcenre,  that  onr  hiitory  of  Hereward  is  taken,  almott  Ute* 
ratlj,  from  the  GeUa  Herwardi  Stuomu  (]>reaenred  in  a  MS.  of  tbe  twelfth  cen« 
tory)  eompared  with  the  chronicles  of  the  time. 
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sun  rises  they  would  all  taste  of  the  same  hiU&c  cup  which  ibsj  h&ve 
forced  upon  us!"  The  stranger  listened  to  the  tale,  and  groaned 
inwardly. 

After  they  had  partaken  of  the  evening  meal,  the  family  retired  to  rest; 
but  their  guest  lay  sleepless  and  thoughtful  on  his  becQ  until  suddenly 
the  distant  sounds  of  singing  and  music,  and  shouts  of  riotous  applause» 
burst  altemately  upon  Iiis  ears.  He  sprang  from  his  coach,  roused 
a  serving  man  of  the  house,  and,  inquiring  the  meaning  of  this  tumult, 
was  informed  that  the  Norman  intruders  were  celebradng  the  entry  of 
their  lord  into  the  patrimony  of  the  youth  they  had  murdered  the  day 
before.  The  stranger  put  on  his  arms,  threw  about  him  a  large  bladc 
cloak  which  concealed  him  from  Observation,  and,  with  his  companion  in 
a  similar  garb,  proceeded  through  the  village  to  the  place  of  boisterous 
revelry.  There,  the  first  object  which  met  his  eyes  was  the  ghastly 
head,  which  he  took  down,  kissed,  and  wrapped  in  a  cloth,  and  then  the 
two  adventurers  placed  themselves  in  the  dark  shade  within  the  door* 
way,  whence  they  had  a  fuU  view  of  the  interior  of  the  halL  The 
Normans  were  scattered  around  a  blaziug  fire,  most  of  them  overcome 
with  drunkcnness,  and  reclining  on  the  bosoms  of  their  women.  In  the 
midst^of  the  hall  was  a  Jongleur,  or  minstrel,  who  dianted  songs  of 
reproach  against  tiie  Saxons,  and  ridiculed  their  unpolished  manneis 
in  coarse  dances  and  ludicrous  gestures.  He  was  proceeding  to  utter 
indecent  jests  against  the  family  of  the  youth  whom  they  had  slain, 
when  he  was  interrupted  by  one  of  the  women,  a  native  of  Flanders. 
**  Forget  not,.^  she  said,  "  that  the  boy  has  a  brother  named  Hereward, 
who  is  famed  for  his  bravery  throughout  the  country  whence  I  come; 
if  he  were  here,  things  would  wear  a  different  aspect  to-morrow.^  The 
new  lord  of  the  house,  indignant  at  the  boldness  of  the  Speaker,  raised 
his  head,  and  exclaimed,  ''  I  know  the  man  well,  and  his  wicked  deeds^ 
which  would  have  brought  him  ere  this  to  the  gallows,  had  he  not 
^ught  safety  in  Üight;  nor  dare  he  now  make  his  appearanoe  anywhere 
on  this  side  of  the  Alps." 

The  obsequious  minstrel  seized  on  the  theme  thus  started  by  his 
lord,  and  was  proceeding  to  the  most  violent  invectives,  when  he  was 
cut  Short  in  an  unexpected  manner — ^he  sank  to  the  ground,  his  head 
cloven  by  the  blow  of  a  Saxon  sword,  and  the  stranger,  who  had  been 
a  concealed  spectator,  rushed  upon  the  defenccless  Normans,  who  feü 
one  after  another  beneath  his  arm,  those  who  attempted  to  escape 
being  intercepted  by  his  companion  at  the  door.  The  heads  of  the 
Norman  lord  and  fourteen  of  his  knights  were  quickly  raised  over  the 
door- way  in  place  of  that  of  the  youth  they  had  murdered. 

The  stranger  was  Ilereward  the  Saxon,  accompanied  by  liis  old  and 
trusty  foUower,  named,  from  his  agility,  Martin  with  the  Light  Foot. 

When  it  was  known  that  Hereward  was  returned,  the  Normans  who 
had  settled  in  the  neighbourhood  fled  in  constemation,  and  the  injured 
Saxons  arose  on  every  aide,  and  hastened  to  join  his  banner.  Here* 
ward  checked,  at  first,  the  zeal  of  his  countrymen ;  but  he  selected  a 
streng  body  of  his  kinsmen  and  family  adherents,  and  with  them  he 
attacked  and  slew  such  of  the  Norman  invaders  as  had  been  bold 
enough  to  remain  on  his  paternal  estates.  He  then  repaired  to  his 
friend  Brand,  the  Saxon  abbot  of  Peterborough,  from  whom  he 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood  in  the  Anglo- Saxon  manner;  f<»:^ 
amongst  our  Saxon  ancestora  it  was  always  given  by  the  cleigy« 
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After  Bviddeiilj  attadüng  and  killing  a  Nonnan  baron  who  had  been  sent 
against  him,  Hereward  disperaed  his  foHowen,  promising  tbem  to  retum 
within  the  space  of  a  year,  aoquainted  them  with  the  signal  bj  wbidi 
liia  anrival  should  be  made  known,  and  then  prooeeded  to  Flanden. 

IL— HKBBWABD's  TOUTHFUL  ADVfiKTTlLEa« 

Hereward  was  tbe  aon  of  Leofric,  £arl  of  Cbester  and  Mercia,  and 
«f  that  Ladj  Grodiva  who  bas  been  iramortalized  in  the  legendary 
annaU  of  Coventrj.  From  bis  bojhood,  be  had  been  distinguished 
^unong  bis  companions  by  bis  strength  and  boldness ;  and,  as  he  grew 
«p,  bis  adTentorotts  disposition  gave  rise  to  continual  feuds  and 
iomults,  wbicby  witb  various  acta  of  insabordination  towards  bis 
parents,  drew  upon  bim  tbe  enmity  of  bis  familj.  He  is  accused  of 
liaring,  on  different  occasions»  collected  some  of  bis  fatber's  rents  to 
distribute  among  bis  wild  followers;  and  bis  kinsmen  were  often 
obtiged  to  raase  their  tenantiy  in  anns  to  rescue  bim  from  some 
imminent  danger  into  wbicb  he  had  fallen  througb  bis  temerity.  Earl 
Leofric  at  Jengtb  procared  an  order  from  King  Edward  the  Confessor 
to  banish  bim  from  bis  country,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was 
driven  from  bis  home,  witb  only  one  attendant,  a  serf  of  tbe  faroily, 
named  Martin  with  the  Light  Foot,  who  appears  to  have  possessed  the 
«ame  adventurous  spirit  as  himself.  From  this  time  he  was  known  as 
Hereward  the  Exile. 

The  marvelloas  adyentnres  of  Hereward,  during  tbe  period  of  bis 
«xile,  fill  several  chapters  of  the  ancient  biography.  When  he  left 
his  fntber's  house,  be  first  directed  bis  Steps  towards  the  bordevs  of 
JSootland,  wbere  be  was  received  into  the  bousebold  of  a  rieb  and 
powerful  thane,  named  Gisbert  of  Ghent,  bis  godfather.  Here  again 
bis  restless  conrage  exposed  bim  to  jeidousy  and  batred.  Gtsebert 
kept  a  number  of  wild  beasts  of  different  kinds,  which,  at  the  festivities 
of  Easter,  Whitsuntide,  and  Christmas,  he  let  out,  to  try  the  strength 
«nd  conrage  of  tbe  youths  who  were  candidates  for  the  bonour  of  knight- 
bood.  Among  the  rest,  he  had  a  large  and  fierce  Norwegian  bear,  wbieh 
was  carefuUy  chained  up  in  its  cell.  One  day,  this  terrible  animal 
escaped  by  aocident  from  its  place  of  confinemeiit,  slew  every  person 
it  met,  and  spread  terror  througb  tbe  house.  Hereward  rusbed  forth 
to  meet  it,  and,  encountering  it  singly,  as  it  was  hurrying  towards 
ihe  apartment  deroted  to  the  ladies  of  the  family,  after  a  desperate 
'truggle,  succeeded  in  destroying  it.  By  tbis  action  be  secured  tbe 
favour  of  the  ladies,  but  tbe  envy  of  bis  companions  knew  no 
bounds;  and  after  having  narrowly  escaped  a  plot  laid  against  bis 
life,  be  left  the  house  of  Gisebert  in  diigust,  and  proceeded  to  the 
«ztreme  part  of  Comwall,  wbicb  was  then  govemed  by  an  indepen« 
•dent  British  chief. 

The  Comisb  chief  was  named  Alef ;  he  had  a  beautiful  and  accom- 
pltsbed  daughter,  who  appears  by  the  se<{uel  to  have  bestowed  her 
uiiections  upon  an  Irish  prinee,  but  her  father  had  promised  her 
band  to  one  of  her  own  countrymen,  a  bad  and  tyrannical  man, 
«Itbough  populär  among  the  Comishmen  for  bis  eztraoitlinary  strength 
and  valour.  To  this  man  Hereward  soon  became  an  object  of  batred, 
wbicli  broke  out  into  an  open  quarrel,  in  the  hall,  at  a  feast,  when 
Hereward  answered  bis  boastful  taunts  against  bis  countrymen  in 
auch  a  manner  as  to  excite  tbe  mirtb  of  the  princess.    The  result 
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astonishment  of  all  present,  touched  the  oords  wiih  exquisite  skill.  He 
was  requested  to  preceed,  and,  fearfiü  that  a  lefusal  might  raise  sus- 
pidons,  he  again  plajed  on  the  harp,  and  not  onlj  accompanied  it  with 
his  own  voioe,  but  his  companions  joined  at  intervalfl,  **  after  the 
manner  of  the  Sazons."  The  bride,  to  aid  him  in  his  assmned  cha- 
racter,  sent  him  a  rieh  cloak,  the  common  reward  of  snccessful  min* 
fitreis;  and  her  husband,  nnwiUingto  be  behindhand  in  his  liberalitj, 
offered  him  any  gift  he  woold  ask,  ezcept  his  wife  and  his  lands. 
Hereward  reilected  a  moment,  and  then  demanded  that  he  should 
Hberate  the  Irish  messengers  who  had  been  unjustly  imprisoned.  The 
prince  was  at  first  indined  to  grant  his  request,  when  one  of  his  fol- 
lowers,  who  was  no  friend  of  minstrels,  exdaimed,  '^  This  is  one 
of  their  base  messengers,  who  is  come  to  spy  thj  house,  and  to  mock 
thee  hy  carrTing  from  thee  thj  enemies  in  retom  for  his  frivolous  Per- 
formances." The  suspicions  of  the  Comish  diief  were  easilj  roused, 
and,  fearing  to  raise.a  tumult  by  any  mark  of  disrespect  shown  to  the 
priyileged  class  of  minstrels  in  the  festive  assembly,  he  ordered  the 
doors  of  the  hall  to  be  narrowly  watched.  But  Hereward  was  apprised 
of  the  danger  by  the  princess,  and  made  his  escape  with  his  companions. 

When  they  had  got  dear  of  the  prednets  of  the  house,  the  fugitives 
foHowed  the  read  fdong  which  the  Comish  chief  and  his  bride  must 
pass,  and  concealed  themselves  in  a  wood  on  the  banks  of  a  river  whidi 
^nrmed  the  boundary  of  this  petty  kingdom.  The  prince  had  deter- 
mined  to  carry  with  him  to  his  own  territory  the  Irish  messengers^ 
pnrposing  to  deprive  each  of  them  of  his  right  eye,  and  then  send 
tfaem  home«  When  he  came  to  the  river,  and  just  as  part  of  his  men 
had  passed  the  water,  Hereward  and  his  companions  rushed  from  their 
hiding  pkce,  slow  the  Comish  chief,  and  rdeased  the  Irishmen  from 
tiidr  bonds.  With  their  assistance  Ihey  put  the  rest  of  the  attendants 
to  flight,  monnted  their  horses,  and  carried  away  the  princess.  On  the 
aeoond  night,  they  reached  the  camp  of  the  Irish  prince,  who  was 
marching  wi^  his  army  to  ayenge  the  insult  offered  him  in  the  persona 
of  his  messengers;  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  marriage 
between  the  two  lovers  was  immediately  solemnized. 

Hereward  accompanied  them  to  Ireland,  and  then  prepared  toretum 
with  his  friends  to  England.  They  left  Ireland  in  two  ships,  well 
Btored  and  armed,  but  a  sudden  tempest,  in  which  one  of  the  ships  waa 
fest,  drove  them  beyond  the  Orcades,  and  as  soon  as  they  had  tumed  the 
northem  extremity  of  Scotland,  a  second  storm  carried  them  to  the  coast 
of  Flanders,  and  wrecked  them  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Bertin's. 
At  first  they  were  arrested  as  spies,  but,  when  Hereward's  name  and 
condition  were  known,  the  Count  of  Flanders  received  him  with 
hospitality,  and  joyfully  accepted  his  assistance  in  the  wars  in  which  he 
was  engaged.  His  prudence  and  bravery  soon  carried  his  name  far 
and  Wide,  and  gained  him  the  affections  of  a  noble  damsd  named  Tur- 
frida,  whom  he  married.  In  the  midst  of  his  successes,  and  when  he 
seemed  to  have  nearly  forgotten  his  home  and  his  relatives,  the  news 
arrived  that  his  country  had  fallen  a  prey  to  the  Norman  invadcr,  and 
he  afterwards  leamt  the  wrongs  which  had  been  done  to  his  own  kina- 
men.  It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  Hereward  entnisted  his 
wife  to  the  care  of  his  tried  friends,  the  two  Siwards,  and  repaired  to 
En^and,  to  ascertain  the  tmth  of  the  various  reports  which  had  reached 
him.  * 
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BT  DUDLET  COSTEILO. 

"  Ihav«  hgard  (bot  not  belle  vedl  tbeipirlwof  Ihedead 
Hii7  Talk  ag^"—  Winitr'i  TaU, 

Tbere  is  sciircely  any  ncciuntion  which  mciirc[iclwit1igrcater  earnest' 

uese,  lliuu  tlic  suspiciüu  of  yicUlng  tu  a  belicf  in  pruturaatural  visiU' 
tions;  nnd  y et  there  itru  very  fi'w  nho  do  not,  nt  some  perJod  of  iheii 
ÜTes,  tuL'itl^,  if  not  ojicnlj,  uiliuit  tliü  pösedbility  of  such  occurrences 
Negntive  proofi  aboiind  to  di'monetratc  thc  esistence  of  tim  1>elief,  ( 
fuiinili^  iiistaiico  of  ivLIcU  is  alioiva  in  tlic  eu^uruess  wltli  which  storiei 
of  tliis  ntiturc  ;ire  invaiiably  liilencil  lo,  Uss  from  a  love  of  the  mar' 
vellous,  or  a  desh-e  tu  combat  tlic  Btuteuients  müde — tliuugh  theae,  nt 
doubt,  combinc  their  iiifluence — thnn  fi-om  u  se«rct  nnd  mfsteriouf 
uttract'ioii  towui-ilä  tlio  s(ibjui:t,  ukin  to  our  bcluf  in  tlic  soul's  immor- 
tnlit}',  ^v'hidt  IcniU  u?,  M-itbakind  of  willing  drcad,  bc}'oiid  the  limitsol 
tUia  world.  Will»  is  iliyre  th:it  cver  refused  to  listen  to  '  a  good  ghosl 
storj-,"  or  did  r.nt  incllni;  to  ili-u'.\-  ne;i:-cr,  wlieii  prep:ir:itIon  was  being 
niadf  fiii'  tclHug  oni-,  w  woul.l  willijigly  Iiave  lost  a  syUable  of  th« 
ivondrouä  talc?  Thcra  ;ire  iionu  witliin  mj  uwn  recollection,  and  not 
inonj',  I  thinli,  in  tbnt  of  otlici's.  But  proofd  of  a  inoro  positive  kiu^ 
are  to  bc  foiinil  in  tlic  ivlatio::^  of  i>L:i'£(.'tis  of  iu  niucli  credit  and  good 
eensc,  timt  to  doubt  tlioir  vi-rncity,  or  ascriLc  iheii'  luirratives  to  iht 
cflect  of  a  bcaleil  imiigination,  are  ölikc  uiyiist  and  improbable.  It  ii 
80  mtK'li  easicr  to  haitan]  a  conjvcturi',  t1iau  adduce  ii  sufficing  retuon 
ogun^t  tlke  noii-ezifluiico  of  u'lmt  v^  caniiot  tudüiitand j  and  th« 
cnauist'.-^  toye  of  applnii^o  ia  so  inucli  gri/ater  tbaii  bis  desire  for  truth, 
tbat  iiigciiious  argumenta  aroonüasuSbrcdtoprcvail,  inspiteof  itmaU 
conviftlon.  Ocular  ;ind  oml  doceptions,  coincidenccs,  a  mind  exciteo 
or  pi'olispostd,  low  EiiJi'its,  a  lja<1  cou^cicnce,  oi-,  what  often  unountB  tc 
the  eamc  thing,  a  bad  digesllon,  oro  u^ually  Iitld  to  bo  the  causes,  ai 
thej  aonietinicä  linvi;  bcon  tliu  concomitaats,  of  talca  of  eprites  and 
goUin?.  Yct  all  thcsc  liavc  Leen  knowti  to  fnil  of  application  to  some 
of  iLu  best  nuthcnücutud  gliu^t  storios,  as,  aiuongst  othera,  all  wha 
»■emcnibcr  the  apporlllon  witiiessed  hy  Sir  Jolin  Sherbroke,  in  th« 
TVeät  Indien,  will  agi'ccj  and  tlio  mo&t  sceptlcal  are  oflcn  compelled  tc 
sliroud  tlieir  conviclion  in  tlic  iiduiis-ion,  tliat  pucli  or  such  an  occur- 
rcncc  is  "CLituIuIr  latliur  iritrikordinaiy,  niid,  indcud,  difficult  to  Ix 
aceounted  for."  I  do  nnt  know  «rhctlicr  the  story  wliicli  I  hav«  to  tel 
tieloiigs  to  any  of  the  classes  tvliose  Solution  i:^  eu^y  to  be  found — for  out 
is  apt  to  judge  ill  in  otie's  oivn  case — bm  to  mcithcs  alwaya  rumoinct 
anunratliomaWi;  mystijiy. 

It  is  now  nbüut  flflcrn  ycai'ä  mqcc  a  frictid  of  niinc,  named  Bean- 
mont,  \vii3  Hviiig  ncar  the  ton-n  of  II — ■ — ,  in  tl:u  AVest  Kiding  ol 
Torksliirc.  IIc  was  i'.'iuut  tliJMy  j-Civs  of  a^^',  amji  uf  fino  nei-vct 
tandjtfAr  inyill^l,  S.'ifc--  -^^A'''^'^  A*^  a^t.^ ^ jjjgS' '  jercourae  witb 
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bat  with  tluB  angmentation  to  bis  fortune  came  the  desire,  or,  rather, 
conaideruig  bis  position  in  the  countj,  the  necessitj  for  removiog  to  a 
dwelling  of  greater  pretension  than  he  had  hitherto  occupied. 

It  happened  that  Ashfield  House  'waa  at  this  time  to  let.    It  was  a 
laige  mansioni  Standing  in  a  fine  position  above  a  beautiful  vallej,  amid 
ficenery  of  the  most  pictnresque  description.     There  was  everjrtliing 
in  its  sitoatiqp  to  rendcr  it  an  attractive  residence;  but  in  the  house 
iteelfy  there  was,  in  populär  estimation,  one  drawback — it  had  the 
repatation,  througbout  the  country,  of  being  baunted.     This  opinion 
was  founded  upon  no  antique  tradition,  for  Ashfield  was  of  recent 
ooDstruction,  and  the  person  wbo  built  it  had  died  onlj  a  few  years 
before;  but  it  was  the  manner  of  bis  death,  and  that  of  bis  sister,  a 
abort  time  before  bis  own,  which  had  cast  a  shadow  ovcr  its  waUs. 
The  bistorj  of  the  first  oceupants  was  variously  narratcd;  but  the 
generallj  received  version  was,  that  both  had  committed  suicide. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  the  fact  with  respect  to  the 
brotber,  for  the  details  of  the  coroner's  inqucst  were  clear  and  con- 
clnsive,  and  lived  in  everybodj's  recoUection;  but  this  was  far  from 
being  the  case  in  the  instance  of  the  sister.     The  precise  circumstances 
of  her  death  were  shrouded  in  mysterj,  and  it  was  a  most  doubtful 
point  with  many,  whether  she  had  actually  dicd  by  her  own  hands,  as 
the  Story  was  given  out  to  the  world,  or  had  fallen  by  those  of  another. 
Though  there  was  notfaing  that  could  directly  criminate  bim,  suspicion 
potnted  at  the  brother,  and  whether  it  were  remorse  or  grief  none 
coald  teil,  but  exactly  a  twelvemonth  from  the  day  on  which  the  lady 
was  found  dead  in  her  bed-room,  from  the  effects  of  poison,  he  was 
disoovered  a  corpse  in  the  snme  chamber,  having  shot  himself  througb 
the  heart.     It  would  seem  that  their  previous  lives  had  been  anything 
bat  happy ;  both  were  possessed  of  wealth — ^they  manifested  no  signs 
of  affection  towards  each  other,  living  mucb  apart,  though  under  the 
aarne   roof,  and  a  powcrful  neccssity,  rather  than  a  bond  of  love, 
appeared  to  be  the  tie  that  united  their  fortunes.     The  sister  was  silent 
and  sad,  rarely  stirring  abroad,  and,  when  she  did  so,  never  going 
beyond  the  precincts  of  their  dwelling.     The  brother  was  more  fre- 
quently  seen ;  but  his  habits  were  no  less  gloomy  and  rcserved.     He 
made  no  aequaintance,  and  his  principal  occupation — ^for  it  scarcely 
fleemed  a  pleasure — was  that  of  riding  about  the  countiy  alone,  either 
alowly,  lost  in  thought,  or  galloping  wildly,  as  if  to  drown  it  in  excite- 
ment.     A  mystery  hung  over  their  lives,  and  the  fearful  manner  of 
their  deaths  tended  to  increase  it.     Their  own  actions,  surmised  or 
realy  were  sufficient  to  create  the  impression  that  universally  prevailed 
in  regard  to  their  dwelling,  and*  after  a  distant  relation,  residing  in 
London,  bad  administered  to  their  effects,  Ashfield  House  was  shut  up» 
and  remained  for  sereral  years  without  a  tenant,  its  sinistcr  reputation 
increasing  as  the  memory  of  the  scenes  which  it  had  witnesscd  became 
fidnter. 

Bot  however  the  prevailing  rumonrs  might  have  deterred  othera 
from  becoming  the  inmates  of  Ashfield,  they  had  no  effect  upon  Beaa- 
mont,  when  he  found  himself  in  want  of  a  house  which  appeared  to 
Boit  him  in  every  rcspect;  and  althougb  the  rent  was  not  a  matcrial 
oonrideration,  yet  he  was  sufliciently  a  man  of  the  world  to  like  a  bar- 
gain,  and  found,  in  the  low  rate  at  which  Ashfield  was  to  be  let,  an 
additional  inducement  for  making  it  bis  residence.    He  accordin^^l^ 
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cntered  into  terms  with  the  agent — a  nmnber  of  workmen  were  seni 

in  to  i'ciiiiir  thi;  slight  dilapidalion«  arising  froni  neslcct— the  light  a 
dajng^iiii  Btrcained  titrough  its  window^,  and  chcerful  firesJilazed  upGi 
its  huarths.  An  expcrienccd  architcct  examiiied  tbc  buildiug,  anc 
foimd  it  fit  for  immeilinte  occiipntion  :  Betumont  took  possesBion,  anC 
fhe  Cijuntty  pcoplo  sLuuI;  thi  ir  licadü. 

It  was  in  tlie  spring  vi  the  jear  133-,  that  BuaunionL  went  to  reaidi 
at  Äslifiold,  and  for  iLc  firat  fcw  mohtbä  hc  espericnceJ  nothing  thsii 
c-ould  niake  him  repont  his  rhoice ;  on  the  cortrarj',  ii-'  summer  dre« 
00,  Li  found  liimäolf  in  u  niui:h  Letter  pusition  tlian  tlic  greater  part  od 
his  ncigiibours;  for,  whcrens  tbeir  gnnlens  woro  pillagcd,  and  woodi 
poacliüJ  by  tbc  thievca  und  idlu  eharacters  aboundiiig  in  the  dialfict 
nothing  was  ivli-  toiidicd  nt  Ashßcld.  He  wnuld  bnye  been  held  i 
bold  man,  wlio  eliould  Iiave  ^cntured  alune,  nüi^r  du^k,  across  Asb£eli: 
Park,  and  fear  operatci  too  powerfuüj-,  evcn  with  Fueh  as  pursuet 
their  »Ol  tunial depri.  Jatlüns  in  coihiiaaij.  Tlic  inhabilant» of  Aahfielc 
wero,  tliereforc,  excrapt  from  some  of  the  mnterial  annoyances  of  i 
couLlrj-  life— ibtir  [ifoper^  was  resjietled. 

Bot  ns  Bunimer  waned,  snil  the  Bhortcning  dajs  of  autumn  followed 
niüi  lotigor  sbailow-',  apiax:iiun:-i(»i  bcgan  ti>  ureep  i]iti>  the  minds  o 
tbfi  sLTi'ant-=  of  the  clablisbr.ient.  The  i'cports,  wliioh  had  beei 
äligL:i.(l  when  üio  ü:iyäy.eK  bright  anil  the  niglits  hiicf,  assumed,  witi 
the  il;u;ige  of  ^^oason,  aii  altcrcJ  aspect,  and  the  EiuJle  of  incrediilit] 
hccoiui.'  lesB  freqnent,  tbc  htviunge  i>f  iloubl  li-?s  Joiul ;  there  was  lea 
loitciiii;,' abr.-^iJ,  and  ii:.ire  cr.iicentiv.tion  at  bijiiie,  ;uk1  two  were  nov 
more  ri'ady  to  pcrform  ibe  satiie  eriand  thaii  cne;  inileed,  there  wer» 
niany  ();'''upa;ioiiS  whicb  it  wuuld  ha-.\-  bcen  alniost  iiiipoasible  to  havt 
got  tbt'Tn  to  p^Tlnrin  alon'>.  j\jnoiigst  tbese,  wa-.  the  nceessity  of  goin^ 
to  tbL-  .-;ablc#  bj-ni^bt;  for  tbc  co;id:iuan,  grooBQr,  -^ni  helpera,  al 
declaied  that  iliey  hiid  seen  ihi^  figiiry  of  a  femak,  on  more  than  on« 
occasi.m,  detccnding  >!uwly  ibiuUgb  the  oir.  fi-om  tbu  loft  infto  th( 
stabb-yard — a  statemei^t  thr.t  i^;ipenre'l  suiTicic'iitly  absurd,  bnt  whicl 
yctv, :i-  .steai'l'a.rlly  ;ii'.!i..i-od  to,  OLbi.i-  storli.-:,  aiiij];;!'  in  character, 
iverc  ein-ulatr,;,  ;uid  it  was  nr.t  long  beli-rc  i'\  i-ry  Btrvr.ia  in  the  honst 
Litb  uf  lliö  a.-.^ertion.  tliat  Äshfieldwaf 


becainf  fully  per.uad^J  of  tbi^ 
bauntt'l. 

OfojLirse,  llivknov.bi.Igeof 


;s  all^; 


were  Ji.-.posei!  i 
whicb  it  miglit 


.'  give  :l 
bav.'  V 
of  JI]>, 


;;t  Jpvi:Jifamr;.t  v,  a3 not  confined 
anil  Mi'<.  lieainioiit,  but  neithei 
e<iasiilo:'alion,  T'e\ond  the  effecl 
ii't  of  ili''ir  do:;;^.■^Iic^.  Thongi 
liind  It  iir,  Tii-m,  :ui.\  a  large  shan 
118.  !  ler  liiisband's  chantctci 
la\igIiL>I  a*.  \\.a  idea,  saying, 
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r  gladdens  us  to  see  at  every  hoiir,  she  did 

irits.     There  still  liDgered  a  few  flowers  in 

AM  with  care,  hoping  to  keep  them  tili  hia 

^V^Iifield  was  well  stocked,  and  she  occupied 

•  r  Avork,  and  a  letter  written — ^if  not  sent— 

l  to  give  her  fall  employment ;  the  natural 

ition  was  cheerfal^  and  no  superstitious  feelings 

>us  thoughts. 

.1«!  day  after  her  husband's  departure»  when,  afler 

I  it  latc,  engaged  inreading  "  The  Fire-worshippers,*^ 

. '  tircd  to  rast.     The  day  had  been  wild  and  storrny^ 

.  jiruached,  the  wind  sank,  and  nothing  disturbed  the 

,  .sivc  the  pattering  of  the  rain  as  it  feil  upon  the  leads. 

{  Ashfield  were  so  distributed»  that  the  corps  du  haHtrient 

'  \y  isolated  from  the  partwhere  the  servants  slept,  andthis 

:iN  peri'eeted  by  a  door  at  the  foot  of  the  principal  staircase^ 

alwuys  locked  inside.     The  sentinel  on  this  debateable  land 

•  tty  Blenheim  spaniel,  of  the  purest  breed,  which  was  fastened 

11  (.'hain  to  a  staple  in  the  wall,  and  made  his  couch  upon  a 

:'t  rüg,  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs.     He  was  a  yigilant  little  crea- 

.V  all  a  very  shrill  bark,  which  he  nevcr  failed  to  indulge  in  when- 

.iny  circumstance  occurred  to  awaken  his  watchfulness.     Mrs. 

itiiuont's  bed-room  was  at  the  top  of  the  principal  staircase,  access 

w  liich  was  obtained  from  a  Square  landing-place,  of  only  a  few  feet 

I  «limension.     There  were  other  doors  on  this  landing-place,  but  they 

x.i  opcned  into  bed-chambers,  and  were  every  one  locked.     When^ 

areording  to  her  invariable  custom,  Mrs.  Beaumont  had  seen  that  every- 

tliing  was  secure,  she  went  to  her  room,  her  only  companion  being  a 

little  Dutch  dog,  the  smallest  of  the  canine  race,  which  never  left  her 

bide.     Though  diminutive  almost  beyond  conception,  the  little  thing 

had  plenty  of  courage,  and  seemed  proud  of  being  the  guardian  of  his 

fair  mistress.     About  an  hoiur,  or  rather  more,  afler  entering  her 

room,  Mrs.  Beaumont  went  to  bed,  and  being  somewhat  tired,  soon  feil 

asleep ;  but  her  slumber  had  not  been  of  many  minutes'  duration  before 

she  was  suddenly  awakened  by  a  rumbling  noise,  that  sounded  like 

distant  thunder.     At  first  she  ascribed  it  to  that  cause,  but  as  it  gra- 

doally  grew  louder  and  louder,  and  seemed  to  proceed  from  the  interior 

of  the  house,  she  was  compelled  to  abandon  that  idea,  though  she  had 

nothing  more  reasonable  to  Substitute.     Much  time  was  not  left  her 

for  oonjecture ;  the  noise  rapidly  advanced  towards  her  room,  as  if  a 

heavy  truck,  or  gun  carriage,  were  being  dragged  down  a  long  passage, 

though  no  passage  existed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  house.     On  it  came, 

tili,  with  a  tremendous  shock,  it  burst  against  the  bed-room  door,  with 

a  deep,  mufiied  sound,  like  a  blow  given  to  an  enormous  gong.     At 

the  moment  his  mistress  awoke,  the  little  Dutch  dog,  equally  disturbed 

by  the  noise,  leapt  off  the  foot  of  the  bed  where  he  slept,  and  began  ta 

bark  foriously,  while  the  Spaniel  at  the  bottom  of  the  staircase  liowlod 

kmdly  and  continuously,  and  when  all  eise  was  still,  made  the  house 

echo  with  his  cries.     It  would  be  untrue  to  say  that  Mi*s.  Beaumont 

did  not  feel  afraid ;  the  loneliness  of  her  Situation,  the  suddenness  of 

the  noise,  and  its  terrific  nature,  added  to  the  knowledge  that  access  to 

her  part  of  the  house  was  almost  impossible,  were  enough  to  excite  fear 

in  Btouter  hearts  than  hers ;  nevertheless,  she  did  not  Üe  trembling  in 
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H^ibcd,  but,  nfter  ringing  tbc  bell  violentfy  to  roasc  the  scp'antB,  went 

^■BU'aiglit  tu  (Tic  door,  opened  il,  mul  luuked  ttcaUra^lly  ürouTiJ.  Nothing 
wns  visiblc,  tliougli  by  tlic  lig"ht  ibat  «uni;  llirou^Ii  ihe  higli  staircftse 
will Jow,  aiiyüiing  unusual  might  bove  beeii  discovi-reil.     Slii^  threw  od 

e  «  c!rc?sing-go«'n,  sf  ruck  a  ligbt,  lit  a  tnper,  and  wnlkcd  round  the  Isnd- 
ing-place,  trjing  tlie  liandle?  of  all  Äe  door«,  bul  OTcry  one  WM 
faslwiid-  Mli<;  theii  wcnt  duivii-stuirs  ;  tlic  fiianiel  Lad  kft  off  barking, 
and  ]i\y  strutclied  oii  tbc  rüg,  in  n.  fit,  at  tbu  extrt^niity  of  bis  cbain^ 
the  door  wbicb  he  guarded  was  fcit,  and  tbt  key  rtmained  in  the  lock. 
Hearing  tbc  servnnts  approach,  Jfr?.  Bentmiont  opened  ibe  door,  and 

■9  •eBg<;rly  qui.stioned  ibem  as  tu  the  iioiäc.  Tliey  all  dccluix'd  they  had 
beard  nothing!     It  (vna  in  vnin  tliat  ehe  rcpeated  berinqniry;  thej 

« 'distinttly  avt-rred,  tliaf,  tili  tlie  ringing  of  Iilt  btU  bad  rou ied  thenir 
thi-y  were  nnconsci'iiis  of  any  diitnrbance ;  Init  it  wn?  willi  no  satisfied 

®  ■Wpi'Oision  timt  tliey  said  so,  aod  sovcral  jucaning  glaj<i;cs  were  cx- 

lÖ^hnngcd,  ivbile  sonie  spoke  togetlicr  in  ivbispcrs.  Mfp.  Beaiimonl 
kiK'w  not  what  to  tbink :  .-bc  wa^  cci-tain  tbat  tlie  sonndä  \\  bich  die 

is4espi'i''*!d  ^^'i-'i'c  not  iinnginary.     Tbc  dogs  bad  bome  eviderce  to  the 

^  •aoir.ic,  and  ilic  coodllion  of  one  of  ibeiu  afruiJed  pioof  tbat  somethiiig 
«slrnoi-dinaiy  liad  takcn  platc.  SIic  couid  not  sufpcct  any  liiek on tho 
pait  üf  tlic  servants,  for  tbc  only  ineani^  of  communication  between 

lOitiicir  ofBces  and  llie  raain  biiilding  was  by  the  door  wbicb  she  bad 
found  loclicd  iiisidc,  us  it  »uä  orlginally  Icft.  Sbu  filt  p«;r::u:ided  tbat 
it  could  not  have  bycn  tbc  iviiid — in  tbe  first  plooc,  becaiise  ihe  night 
was  slill,  and  in  tbe  next,  froai  ihc  peculiar  thnracler  uf  ilie  notse, 
had  t'vca  tbe  weatlicr  becn  Btormy.  Before  she  agaln  rclin.d  to  rest, 
ehe  burscif  examin<;d  all  tbe  reoms  on  tlie  1  and  ing- place,  but  c^  erytbing 
in  tlieni  vm  ihe  eanic  ae  usual — ibc  «■indo"'.'i  wcrc  pn^crly  fastened, 
the  furnitia-e  and  cbimney-board.s  in  tbeir  placos,  tbc  beds,  with 
thtir  fidded  curtain?,  rcmaiiK'd  untoucbed,  aTid  no  iign  or  toliiii  existed 
to  iiidioatc  llint  any  pereon  bad  reccntly  bet.'n  thcre.  Still  she  was 
unwilling  to  ascribe  tlie  distiirbancc  to  any  but  a  natural  cause,  and 
rcFolvcd,  tbcrcforc,  as  »he  cfiiiiJ  niii  cxplain  ii,  to  ;ay  no  nioie  about  it. 
As  a  mcans  of  prolection,  In  case  tbc  nlli^^■  should  be  rcDi.wed,  she 
desii-cd  one  ol'  the  girls  to  pass  tbe  retnwiidiT  of  tbe  nigbl  tin  a  gofa  in 
her  room,  and  thcn  distniüied  the  leet  Nuthing  furtlicr,  however, 
occnrrcd,  and  Mrp.  Bcauninnt  slept  sonndly  tili  the  nioniing. 

Tbc  next  dayehe  tliougbt  over  tlic  nmltcr,  and  beingdk>inju8  notto 
magriify  the  feairs  ivbieh  ?bc  know  were  already  eiiterlained  by  the 
housebold,  Said  nothing  on  tbe  subject;  oud  althougbshe  feit  porlectly 
convinced  tbat  her  in:agin:itii^n  had  not  dcccived  hci;  *bo  was  willing 
to  btlieve  ibat  au  exphniation  iiiigbt  eveiitually  bc  foimd  in  some 
natural  cause.  She  also  rcfralned  from  incnlioniiig  the  ?(ibjeotnrhen 
.£. she  »rote  (o  her  husband,  [>artly  not  to  can.-i:  bim  annoyanee  bygiring 
hini  rcason  to  suppo^e  ihat  fIh;  had  bicn  di^lurbcd  diiring  In's  absence, 
and  partly  lest  he  sbould  ibink  tbe  affair  idlogetbcr  lou  absurd  for 
'  lakcnliimtuLondon 
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It  was  the  close  of  November,  the  night  was  brigfal  and  frostjr,  and 
ilie  air  perfecüy  still.  Mra.  Beaumont  and  her  maid  had  both  gone  to 
bed  and  were  asleep»  when  suddenlj  the  former  awoke  with  tbe  im* 
pression  strong  on  her  mind  that  the  noise  was  Coming.  She  sat  up 
and  listened  attentivelj,  and  for  a  few  moments  hcard  nothing  bat  the 
deep  breatbings  of  the  servant;  then  came  the  distant,  muttering 
8ound,  and  presentlj  the  heavy,  rumbling  noise,  clear,  distinct,  and 
nnmistakeable.  The  dog  again,  as  on  the  formef  occasion,  leaped  off 
the  bed,  and  boi'ked  with  angry  vehemence.  Mr«:  Beaumont  called 
loudly  to  the  girl,  who  woke  up,  terrified  in  the  extreme,  but  still  in 
possession  of  her  füll  faculties,  and  in  time  to  hear  the  loud  bang  which 
shook  the  door,  and  made  eyerything  ring  in  the  Chamber.  Determined 
not  to  be  the  dupe  of  a  trick,  Mrs.  Beaumont  drew  the  night-bolt,  and 
ran  quickly  into  tbe  landing-pkce,  which  exhibited  precisely  the  same 
aspect  as  before,  to  the  very  condition  of  the  Blenheim  spaniel,  wluch 
lay  struggling  in  a  fit  on  the  rüg,  covered  with  foam.*  Once  more 
she  tried  all  the  locks,  but  without  effect,  and  she  slowly  retumed  to 
her  room,  lost  in  tbought,  and,  to  teil  the  truth,  not  without  a  feeling 
of  dread.  This  feeling  was  more  than  shared  by  her  attendant,  whose 
energies  were  quite  paralyzed  by  the  noctumal  demonstration  which 
she  unhesitatingly  ascribed  to  pretematural  influence,  and  earnestly 
begged  and  prayed  that  she  might  not  be  exposed  to  another  visit  from 
'*  the  ghost."  Indeed,  so  highly  excited  did  she  become,  that,  a  few 
days  afterwards,  she  declared  her  Intention  of  leaving,  preferring  the 
aacrifice  of  her  wages  to  remaining  longer  in  a  house  that  was  haunted. 
Her  fears  infected  the  «other  servants,  and  although  they  had  them- 
selves  heard  nothing,  as  they  slept  in  one  of  the  wings  of  the  building, 
it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  Mrs.  Beaumont  sucoeeded  in  keeping 
tbem  together. 

Shortiy  afterthis  second  disturbance,  Mr.  Beaumont  came  back  from 
London,  bringing  with  him  a  sister  of  bis  wife,  who  henceforth  was  to 
live  with  tbem  at  Ashfield.  She  was  a  girl  of  cold  temperament,  rarely 
movcd  to  any  outward  show  of  emotion,  calm,  self-possessed,  and  a 
atranger,  apparently,  to  fear.  The  story  of  the  stränge  noises  was 
imparted  soon  after  tiie  arrival  of  Mr.  Beaumont  and  Miss  Alleyne; 
but  it  met  with  credence  from  neither.  Mr.  Beaumont  ridiculed  the 
idea — Miss  Alleyne  treated  it  with  cold  disdain;  the  wind  and  the  rats 
were  alternately  made  responsible  for  the  occurrence,  and  Mrs.  Beau* 
mont,  in  the  gladness  of  her  heart  at  her  husband's  return,  forbore  to 
press  the  subject.  For  a  considerable  period  her  tranquillity  was  un* 
broken ;  it  was  then  disturbed  by  an  event,  slight  enough  in  itself,  but 
noticeable  in  relation  to  what  had  formerly  taken  place.  Mr.  Beau- 
mont and  Miss  Alleyne  had  gone  one  evening  to  a  ball  in  tbe  neigh* 
bourhood,  Mrs.  Beaumont  having  feit  no  inclination  to  beof  the  party» 
She  was  sitting  alone  in  the  drawing-room  about  ten  o*clock,  and  was 
reading,  when  the  door  suddenly  fiew  open,  banging  against  the  wall 
with  great  violence.  Mrs.  Beaumont  was  very  much  startled,  and 
looked  eagerly  up  to  see  who  it  was  that  intmded  so  rudely;  but,  to 
her  astonishment,  nobody  was  yisible.  She  rose  hastily  and  alarmed, 
to  ring  the  bell,  but  the  rope  detached  itself  without  ringing,  and  feil 

*  The  dog  nerer  recovered  from  the  leeond  tttack  j  the  fit«  came  on  Terr  Ite* 
qoenUy  afterwards,  iod  in  aboat  a  formight  he  died.  Fear  was  nndoiibiedly  the 
caiue  of  his  death;  hol  how  excatcd  ii  matter  for  conjeetare  aloac. 
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gnaüj  smpiJBed,  and  all  three  at  oDoe  a^oorned  to  Mubb 
bed-room,  where  the  paper  remained  just  as  it  bad  fallen*  Tbe 
aervaotB,  when  they  saw  the  acddent,  looked  and  whispered  mys* 
teriouflfy,  bat  Mr.  Beanmont»  whowas  a  practieal  mani  suspecting  that 

natural  canses  had  occasioned  it,  sent  for  a  builder  from  H ^  who^ 

afiter  carafoUy  Axomining  tbe  wall,  ascribed  tbe  fidl  of  the  paper  to  the 
effect  of  damp,  wbich  bad  penetrated  tbe  porous  stone  of  wbicb  Aah* 
field  was  buüt.    Bejond  tbe  unusual  nature  of  tbe  accidenty  tbere  wa^ 
tberefore,  nothing  in  wbat  bad  occurred,  that  could  be  considered  out 
of  the  pale  of  ordinary  events,  and  botb  Mr.  Beaumont  and  Min 
AQeyne  rallied  Mrs.  Beaumont  on  tbia  new  demonstration  on  tbe  pari 
of  bergboat!     She,  for  her  part,  bad  no  beaitation  in  admitting  the 
bnilder^s  ezpbmation  to  be  the  true  one,  but  could  still  see  no  oonnexion 
between  it  and  tbe  singular  noises  bj  wbicb  she  bad  been  disturbed.   It 
was  not  longy  however,  before  her  experience  was  more  largely  shared» 
The  month  of  October  came  round»  bringing  ¥ritb  it  tbe  same  Idnd 
of  weatber  that  bad  marked  tbe  decline  of  tbe  year  before.     The  night 
of  the  29tb — ^the  anniyersary  of  tbe  first  disturbance— was  calm  and 
still,  with  a  small,  soft  rain  falling,  but  no  wind.    As  on  tbe  first 
occasion»  everybody  at  Asbfield  bad  retired  to  rest,  and  it  migbt  baye 
been  about  one  o'clock  in  the  momiDg,  when  tbe  barking  of  the  Dutch 
dogy  who  always  slept  in  bis  mistress^s  room,  at  tbe  same  moment 
awoke  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beaumont.    Tbe  latter  pressed  her  busband's  arm, 
and  desired  bim  to  listen :  be  did  so,  and  tbe  low,  rumbling  noise  wa0 
distinctly  audible  to  tbem  botb.     Again  it  seemed  to  approach  r^idly; 
still  louder  as  it  drew  doser.    Mr.  Beaumont  got  out  of  bed  ready  to 
^»ring  to  tbe  door,  but  waiting  tili  tbe  final  explosion  sbould  take  pkce^ 
that  be  migbt  test  tbe  accuracy  of  Mrs.  Beaumont's  aocount.     Qnicker 
tban  tbere  bas  been  time  to  teil  it,  wbat  appeared  to  be  a  body  of  enor- 
mouB  weight,  was  dashed  against  tbe  door,  jarring  the  frames  and 
Staples,  and  booming  througb  tbe  Chamber.    Mr.  Beaumont's  band  was 
instanüy  on  the  lock — ^be  threw  the  door  wide  open,  and  gazed  out  npon 
Yacancy !     Tbe  air  bad  scarcely  ceased  to  vibrate  to  tbe  sound,  andyet 
tbere  ezisted  not  the  sligbtest  possible  trace  to  show  from  wbence  it 
bad  proceeded.     Mr.  Beaumont  crossed  the  landing-place ;  be  had  no 
occasion  to  ask  Miss  Alleyne  if  she,  too^  bad  beard  the  noise,  for  be 
saw  her  door  partly  open,  and  her  bead  issue  forth,  to  put  tbe  question 
to  bimself.     She  described  the  sounds  precisely  as  they  bad  impressed 
botb  Mrs.  Beaumont  and  bimself,  and  be  feit  it  impossible  to  suppose 
that  their  united  testimony  was  unreaL    Carefully  and  completely  did 
he  ezamine  every  inch  of  the  landing-place,  and  of  the  empty  rooms 
that  opened  upon  it,  and  with  equal  scrutiny  inspected  tbe  staircase 
and  tbe  ball  beneatb :  every  door  seemed  bermetically  seaied,  and  not 
a  Testige  of  the  footsteps  or  tbe  handiwork  of  man  was  apparent    An 
electrical  experiment  was  out  of  tbe  question,  for  none  about  the  houae 
bad  skill  enougb  to  attempt  it,  had  even  the  roeans  been  available,  and 
Mr.  Beaumont  retumed  to  bis  room,  thougbtful  and  discouraged.    He 
oould  no  looger  deny  tbe  existence  of  wbat  he  bad  riüiculed,  thoqgh 
all  bis  wit  was  insufficient  to  explain  tbe  cause.     Tbe  more  be  pon- 
dered,  the  more  difficult  of  Solution  did  the  case  beoome,  and  he  lelt 
that  tbe  extreraity  of  vigilancc  was  necessary  to  make  bim  fdock 
oot  the  heart  of  tbis  mystery.     When  tbe  subject  was  spokcs  <^J^ 
next  day,  he  affected  to  treat  the  matter  lightly ;  but  the  measorea    *^  ^ 
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and)  mt  the  aame  momenty  the  piercing  shrieks  of  Mrs.  Beaumont  rent 
the  air.  It  was  no  looger  fear  but  certainty;  and  when  Miss  Allejne» 
who  had  rushed  from  her  own  room,  reached  her  brother-in-law'a  bed- 
sidcj  she  foiind  him  deadi 

#  •  •  •  • 

Tliere  is  nothiog  to  be  added  to  this  narrativey  but  the  assnrance 
that  the  facta  described  occurred  as  thej  hare  been  here  related.  He 
who  can  account  for  them  will  solve  a  mystery  that,  up  to  the  present 
bouTf  haa  remaiiied  unezplained« 
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^t  Stqntnct  for  t(e  Btaly. 


Die»  irtt,  die$  iSa 
Solvet  Mtdum  in/avWä 
T€§te  Daoid  cum  SyfnUa, 
QmoMiMM  trtmor  eMtfuiunUj 
iimmth  Judex  e$t  ventuniSf 
Vumeta  ttrieti  discMUttrust 

Tuba  mimm  spargens  wmwn 
Per  tepulekra  regionum^ 
Voget  ommea  tnU  thnmum^ 
Man  Uaipebii  et  Natura 
Cum  reeurgei  creatura 
Judkaxti  reepotuura. 

JJher  Mcriptus  proferetur 
Jn  quo  totum  contiuetur 
Unde  munduM  judketur  f 
Judex  ergo  cum  eedebit 
Quidquid  latet,  apparehit 
£Vt/  multum  rtmanelnL 


Quid  tum,  miter  t  tuuc  dieturu§ 
Quem  patnmum  rogaturua^ 
•Cum  tnxjustus  wit  eecunu  f 
Hex  trtmenda  majeetath  / 
Qui  mh/audm  sakfos  gratie 
£aUa  me/cnepietatu» 

JUeordare  Jeau  pie 
Quod  9um  causa  hue  vue 
Aie  me  perdae  dla  die. 
Quttrene  me,  eedisli  laaeui : 
jtedemisti  crucem  paseue ; 
TamtuM  labor  non  sit  eaeeus, 

Jueti  Judex  ultionia 
Dtmum/ae  remisnoiuM 
Ante  diem  ratiouis, 
Jngemiteo  tanquam  reue : 
Cuipä  rubel  vultus  meus : 
SuppUeanti  paree  Deut, 


That  day  of  wrath  and  dread  and  gloom 
Sball  the  whole  race  of  man  eoniome; 

So  David  and  the  Sybil  say. 
Wbat  awfnl  feara  each  soul  shall  rend, 
When  God,  in  lightning,  shall  deacend. 

And  all  onr  sina  bc  bared  to-day. 

The  trampet,  with  (errifie  aound, 
Shall  wake  the  soula  in  bondage  boond. 

And  draw  them  all  before  the  throne; 
Nature  and  Death,  with  wild  amaze, 
üpon  th*  affrighted  ghosta  shall  gase, 

Bursting  to  life  with  grief  and  moan. 

Then  shall  th'  Eternal  Book  be  broaght, 
"Wherein  the  life  of  man  is  wronght» 

And  all  bis  secret  deeds  of  shame 
Painted  for  thee,  Almighty  Sire  1 
In  characters  of  buming  fire, 

That  threaten  everlasting  flame. 

Wreteh  that  I  am,  ghat  shall  I  say  ? 
To  wbat  great  natron  shall  I  praj, 

When  eten  the  just  with  horror  ahake? 
Tremendons  Msjesty  I  to  Thee 
Hy  soppliant  soul  alone  can  flee. 

Ob,  sarc  her,  for  sweet  Merey*i  sake  t 

Jesna  thepioas,  Lord  Dirine, 

Thy  mission  was  for  sools  like  mme  \ 

Destroy  them  not  in  that  dark  hoor; 
The  tortoring  cross,  the  Kogering  pain, 
Wer«  tben  endured  by  Thee  in  vain. 

And  Heaven  o'eroome  by  Satan'a  power. 

Just  Jadge,  thy  Tcngcfnl  band  delay, 
£re  that  temfio  Jndgment-day, 

Poiir  on  my  heart  thy  heaTenly  grtee. 
Lowlv  before  thee,  I^nl,  I  kneel, 
Hr  sbameful  sios  I  know— I  feel — 

1  dare  not  raise  my  guilty  face. 
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Qn  Mariam  abaghuä, 

Et  laironem  exaudiati^ 
Mihi  quoque  spem  dedistL 
Preces  mets  tum  sunt  digna ; 
Sed  tu  Bonus  fite  benigne 
Ne  perenni  cremer  igne, 

Jnier  ooes  locum  prasta 
Mt  ab  htedis  me  seauestra^ 
StcUuens  in  parte  aextra^ 
ConßOatis  nudedietis 
Flammis  acribus  addietis^ 
Voca  me  cum  benedictis. 

Oro  suppUx  et  accUnis 
Cor  contriium  quasi  cinis 
Gere  curam  mei  Jinis, 
Lacrymosa  dies  üla 
Qua  resurget  exfamüa 
Judicandus  Homo  reus 
Huic  ergo  parce  Deus, 


Thou  who  wert  moved  by  Mai^'s  gric^ 
Asd  didst  forgive  the  djing  Üue^ 

With  heaTenly  Lope  my  boqI  inspire ; 
Unworthy,  weak  my  prayen  may  be ; 
Bat  boundless-  love  aad  elemency 

Can  save  me  from  eternal  fire. 

Give  to  my  soal  a  place  of  rest 

With  those,  who,  by  thy  presenoe  Uesty 

Live  in  die  Eden  of  äylight; 
From  hell's  fieree  flames  that  neyer  die, 
Place  me,  O  Lord  1  seenre  on  hi^b — 

Place  me  with  angels  on  thy  nght 

Prostrate  from  Thee,  Ibeg  relief; 
My  sonl  is  pierced  and  tom  with  grie( 

Oh !  have  her  in  thy  loTing  care; 
That  when  aroosed  by  thy  dread  p^ 
My  sool  approaching  bliss  may  feel. 

And  all  thy  joys  with  Jesus  share. 

Salbe  ISksina, 

Salve  Regina^  mater  misericordia  ! — vtftx,  dukedo,  et  spes  nosira  salve  l 

Ad  te  clamamus,  exulesßlH  Heoa, 

Ad  te  su^iramus,  gementes  etßentes  in  hac  lacrgmarum  vaüe, 

J^a  ergo  adoocata  nostra  iUos  tuos  misericordes  ocuhs  ad  nos  converte. 

Et  Jesum  benedictumßructum  ventris  tui,  nobispost  hoc  exilium  ortende. 

Oclemens. 

Opia, 

O  dulcis  Virgo  Maria, 

t 

Hall,  holy  Queen!  sweet  Mercy's  motherl 

Oar  hope,  oor  sweetness,  and  our  life  I 
To  thee  we  fly,  oar  second  Mother, 

From  tUs  sad  Tale  of  tears  and  strife. 
Plead  for  ns,  sweet  and  pioas  Mary ; 

Tarn  on  oar  soals  thy  gentle  eyes ; 
One  Word  of  thine,  most  dement  Mary, 

Wins  for  the  frailest,  Paradise. 


jRe^'fia  C€ßU  ketare^ 

AUtluial 
Quia  quem  nuruisti  portare,* 

AUeluial         ^ 
Eesurrexit  sicut  dixit^] 

AUeluial 
Ora  pro  nobis  Deunu 

AUeluial 


Lucis  Creator  optime^ 
Zucem  dierum  prqferens, 
Primordiis  htcis  nova 
Mundi  parens  originem, 
Qui  manejunctum  vesperi\\ 
JDiem  vocari  prctcipis, 
IBahitur  etrum  chaos ; 
Audipreces  cumfletibuMi 
Ne  mens  gravata  criminef 
Vita  sit  exul  munere. 
Dum  nilperenne  cogitat 
Seseque  cu^  inigat. 


lUgina  CsIL 

R^oice,  rejoice,  Queen  of  the  Sexaph  choir, 

Alleluia  I 
He  whom  thou  saw'st  in  agony  expire, 

Alleluia! 
Hath  risen,  in  promised  glory,  from  the  grtTe, 

Alleluia! 
By  bis  sad  death  a  sinful  world  to  save^ 

Alleluia. 

Xttcts  Creator. 

O  wondrous  Lord  of  Life  and  Light! 

Lord,  at  whose  nod  the  sun  had  birth, 
Who  mad*8t  the  moon  and  planets  brigbt 

To  shine  npon  primseval  earth  ;— 
Who  to  the  moming's  rosy  ray 

Didst  join  the  stellar  fires  of  ere. 
And  caird  the  &ir  communion  day— 

IncUne  thine  ear  while  here  we  grieTC. 
Enslaved  in  soul  to  sinful  joys, 

W^e  vainly  squander  Ufe  and  time ; 
We  prize  the  merest  earthly  toys. 

Kor  sigh  for  thine  etemu  cmne. 
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Cakite  pulset  o$tUtm : 
Vitalt  toOat  pr€Bmium, 
Vitemua  omne  naxium ; 
Pwr^emus  omne  pusimunu 
PlrteetOf  PcUer  piUsime^ 
Pairique  compar  Uniee; 
Cum  Spiritu  Paracleto 
Megnatu  per  omne  sacuhtm. 


Oh  I  let  US  at  thy  heayenlj  porch 

Knock  load,  tül  we  thy  meroy  gain ; 
Light  up  our  soals  with  Tnith*s  bright  torch, 

Cleame  them  from  earthly  vice  and  stain. 
Father  Almightj,  Christ  the  Soo, 

And  Holy  Spirit,  hear  onr  prayer  I 
Who  Pule  for  ever,  Three  in  One — 

Oh  I  lift  ns  from  our  dire  despair.  ] 


Ave  Regirui  ccthrum 
AvejZinaangA>rum, 
Sake  radix,  aäoe  porta 
Ef  qua  mxmdo  lux  est  orta, 

Gaude  viiyo  gbrioati, 
Super  omnea  epecioaa : 
VfUde^  O  valae  decara 
Et  pro  nobis  Chriatum  exora. 


Hbe  l&tgins. 

Mistress  of  Angeis,  heavenly  Qaeen ! 
From  whom  burst  fbrth  that  Light  serene ; 
That  Light  of  God's  own  Word,  which  renden 
The  World  diTine^  by  its  rare  splendoun. 

Virgin  I  whose  glorioos  beanty  beams 
Brighter  than  saint's  celestial  dreams. 
Behold  08  here  onr  lins  confeMing, 
B^gging,  through  thee,  for  Jesu's  blessing. 


late  ConCessor. 


lete  Ckmfeeeor  Domini  colente» 
Quempti  laudantpopvH  per  orbem^ 
Hae  me  latu»  menüt  beaias 
Scandere  eedee. 


_  ijnuSffirudkn»^humüi$,pudieH»^ 
Sobnam  auxit  eine  labe  vitam 
Donec  humanot  cmimavit  aura 
Spiritus  artus. 

Ct^us  ob  prastans  meritum  fre- 

quentur, 
/Etgra  qua  paeeim  jaeuere  membrOy 
VirUntM  morbi  domitit  ealuä 
Hettitutntur» 


The  dear  Confessor  of  onr  Savionr's  vord. 
In  whoee  remembrance  all  the  Faithful  meet, 

Songht  on  this  day  the  bosom  of  bis  Lord — 
Foond  on  this  day  in  hearen  seoore  retreat. 

Pions  and  prndent,  hnmble,  mild,  and  chaate^ 
Grentle  to  all,  bat  to  himself  severe ; 

His  soul,  with  every  lovely  yirtue  graced, 
Shines  like  the  sun  in  her  own  proper  sphere. 

His  noble  life  so  pleased  th'  Almighty  Sire^ 
Disease  and  sickness  at  bis  bidding  fled ; 

His  words,  like  some  divinely-breathing  lyre, 
0*er  the  worst  sinners  sweetest  comfort  äied. 


Noeter  Mne  HU  chonts  obsequentem  For  this  onr  pions  cholr  resonnds  his  praise— 
Concimt  laudem  celebreeque  palmas;      For  this  we  chant  in  hjrmns  his  glories  thns — 

Utpnsejus  precibua  juvemur  For  this  our  solemn  anthems  here  we  raise-* 
Önme  per  avum.  Oh  1  may  his  prayers  prevail  with  Ood  for  nsl 


Sä  ealuä  ilU^  decue  atque  vir  tue 
Qui  super  cali  soUo  coruseans 
Toäus  mundi  uriem  qubemat^ 
Trixus  et  ünuM. 


Lord  I  may  thy  name  be  honoor'd  to  all  time, 
Trinne,  Omniscient  Sire  of  man's  &llen  race. 

Who  sitf  st  npon  thy  thnnder-throne  sublime, 
Bnling  the  myriad  worlds  of  boondleis  Space, 

maia  HUtiftnptori«. 

Alma  Redemptoris  Mater  qua  pcrvia  ccdi  porta  manes. 

Et  Stella  maris  succurre  cadenti ; 

Surffere  qui  curat  populo ;  tu  qua  genuisti^ 

Natura  mirante  tuum  sanctum  genitorem : 

Virgo  prius  ac  posterius  Gubrielis  ab  ore 

Sumens  illud  Ave  peccatorum  miserere» 

Chaste  Mother  of  our  Lord,  who  art  the  opNen  gate  of  Heaven — 
Star  of  the  sea,  at  whose  sweet  pray'r  our  sins  are  all  forgiyen— 
Thon  who  brought*st  forth  the  Ohrist  to  teach  to  man  his  noblest  duty,* 
Yet  stiU,  as  in  thy  childish  Tears,  wer't  crown'd  with  yirgin  beauty  I 
Mother  and  Müd,  we  heg  tnine  aid  for  many  a  dark  trans^ression ; 
Sayed  we  shall  be,  Virgin,  by  thee^  and  thy  kind  intercessioo. 
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BT  THOMAS  ROSCOE« 

I  AM  tbe  «m  of  one  of  the  wealthiest  merehanto  in  London.  Mj 
father  gave  me  an  education  eqnal  to  that  of  any  joang  lord  in  tho 
kingdom;  but  mj  natural  pride  and  wilfülness  woiüd  not  permit  me  to 
take  advantage  of  it.  I  gpumed  everj  efibrt  to  control  me:  mj 
ungovernable  temper  and  love  of  command  led  me  to  resist  eveiy 
method  that  was  adopted  to  soften  or  to  subdne  me.  A  succession  ai 
schools  was  tried,  and  teacherswere  alike  engaged  in  vain;  complaints 
were  made  to  my  father,  but  most  nnfortunatelj  he  believed  me  rather 
than  mj  preceptors,  and  the  heir  to  expeeted  millions  was  not  to  be 
coerced  or  restrained  by  the  ordinarj  rules. 

At  all  kinds  of  public  amusements,  during  the  coUege  vacations, 
I  was  the  inseparable  oompanion  of  the  most  profligate  and  abandoned 
adons  of  the  nobili^ — whose  career,  however  brief  and  fatal,  was 
not  scifficient  to  deter  others  from  following  their  example.  I  prided 
myself  upon  the  most  fashionable  style  of  dress,  the  finest  horses,  and 
the  most  ezact  taste  in  French  dishes  and  wines.  Instead  of  checking 
my  extravaganee,  my  father  forwarded  it^  by  giving  a  succession  of 
dinners  and  soirdes,  without  considering  the  consequences  of  such  a 
mode  of  life  to  a  youth  who  had  never  leamt  how  to  control  his 
passions.  Not  satisfied  with  the  dissipation  of  faöme,  I  frequently 
treated  my  young  aristocratic  companions  to  tavem  dinners,  at  one 
of  which  we  gave  way  to  such  mad  ezcess,  that  I  was  tempted  to 
exercise  my  wit  at  the  expense  of  the  Honourable  Mr.  Raby's  legs, 
who  instantly  fired  up.  Words  were  exchanged,  when  he  Struck  me 
a  yiolent  Uow  in  the  face,  calling  me  the  son  of  an  upstart,  and 
advising  me  to  go  and  mind  my  business,  and  not  pretend  to  consort 
with  gentlemen. 

Stnng  to  tbe  quick  by  so  marked  and  open  an  insult,  I  drew, 
and,  in  the  Impulse  of  my  passion,  passed  my  sword  through  his 
body,  leaving  him  dead  at  a  Single  thrusL  I  hurried  to  my  father, 
who,  on  being  made  acquainted  with  the  accident,  saw  too  late  the 
effects  of  his  misplaced  and  fatal  indulgence.  He  supplied  me  with 
funds  to  quit  the  country  without  delay ;  and,  proceeding  to 
Plymouth,  I  embarked  for  America,  carrying  with  me  letters  of 
exchange  to  a  considerable  amount ;  but  it  was  not  the  will  of 
fortune  that  I  should  enjoy  the  advantage  of  them.  On  our  arrival 
the  boat,  in  whtch  were  aU  my  effects,  was  swamped,  and  already  I 
set  foot  in  Quebec,  a  houseless  wandercr  and  a  beggar.  My  father 
knew  not  where  to  direct  his  letters  of  introduction ;  and  when  I 
waited  upon  two  merchants,  his  correspondeuts,  they  refused  to 
believe  a  story  so  improbable.  Upon  the  supposition  that  I  was  some 
adventurer,  who  wished  to  impose  upon  them,  I  was  tumed  from  their 
doors;  and  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the  horror  I  feit,  when  first  the 
pangs  of  hunger  assailed  me — an  unknown  wanderer  in  a  foreign  land. 
Thecontrast  was  too  appalling  to  contemplate;  but  necessity  commanded, 
and,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  not  long  endure,  I  resigned  myself  to  tbe 
ignominy  of  my  Situation,  and  went  begging  for  employmcnt  from 
üiop  to  Shop.  The  repulses  I  met  with  almost  drove  me  to  despair, 
tili  at  length  a  mason  hired  me  as  a  day  labourer,  and  I  received  food. 
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Bat  I  was  unable  to  endtire  tlie  labour  he  exacted  from  me,  and 
I  enlisted  aa  a  soldier,  a  career  which  soon  revived  within  me  those 
eTÜ  passions  which  had  only  kin  dorinant  for  a  time. 

I  became  enamoured  of  a  joung  girl,  the  daughter  of  a  drummery 
and  had  the  arrogance  to  suppose  that  I  oould  win  her  with  as 
mach  ease  as  if  I  had  been  in  possession  of  thousands.  She  resisted 
all  mj  solicitations,  which  only  imtated  mj  passions,  and  in  mj 
madness,  I  offered  her  marriage,  and  was  accepted.  As  might  be 
expeeted,  I  as  quicklj  repenteä  my  follj,  and  was  resolved  at  any 
eost  to  get  rid  of  her.  She  was  a  vixen — I  was  proud  and  domineer- 
ing ;  while  it  seemed  as  if  the  blood  I  had  already  spilt  rendered  me 
more  sanguinary  and  desperate.  Incensed  one  day  beyond  endurance 
at  her  taunts,  I  detemiined  to  cancel  the  fatal  contract  by  making 
away  with  her,  and  then  abandoning  my  regiment.  Having  allured 
her  to  a  fitting  spot,  I  despatched  her  with  my  knife,  and  fled.  That 
night,  and  the  whole  of  the  next  day,  I  scarcely  paused  to  take  either 
food  or  rest.  I  feit  as  if  a  legion  of  furies  were  behind  me,  urging 
me  to  renewed  speed  whenever  I  stopped  ;  and  the  cold  glassy  eyes 
of  the  corpse  were  still  fixed  upon  me,  and  the  death-screams  con- 
tinned  to  sound  from  the  distance  upon  roy  ear.  Away  into  the 
woods,  and  through  the  dcep  solitudes,  I  bounded  forwards,  without 
thinking  where  I  should  arrest  my  flight.  At  length,  a  dark.  tangled, 
thicket  presented  itself  to  my  distracted  view ;  even  the  passion  of 
fear,  and  the  horrors  of  recent  murder,  clamoured  for  a  i-espite. 
Nature  was  exhausted  ;  and  the  terrible  excitement  was  followed  by 
a  sense  of  appalling  desolation,  weakness,  and  abject  wo.  I  slak^ 
my  buming  thirat  at  a  stream,  the  murmur  of  which,  breaking  on  the 
dread  silence  which  terrified  me,  soothed  my  wearied  senses  into  brief 
repose.  But,  oh!  the  first  waking  of  the  murderer's  sleep — he  would 
fly  to  death,  to  torture,  to  any  self-condemnation  to  avert  its  terrors — 
and  minc  were  made  more  poignant  by  contrast  with  the  State  from 
which  I  had  fallen — by  the  sense  of  what  I  was,  and  might  have 
been ;  even  by  the  grandeur  and  majestic  beauty  of  those  pathless 
woods,  and  the  mighty  solitude  which,  in  the  absence  of  dread  of 
worldly  pursuers,  seemed  to  exasperate  me  against  myself,  and  made 
me  doubly  my  own  accuser,  my  own  judge  ;  awaiting,  in  horrible 
sospense,  the  moment  of  my  doom. 

Then  other  terrors  wonld  bannt  me,  with  stränge  anticipations 
of  real  evils  ;  hunger,  savage  slavery,  torment,  and  lingering  death. 
Tears  of  rage  and  grief  deluged  my  cheeks  ;  instinctively  I  grasped 
my  pistols,  and  drew  the  fatal  blood-stnined  knife.  I  was  abont  to 
take  a  fearful  vengeance  on  myself,  when  suddeuly  a  loud  noise,  not 
fnr  off,  arrested  my  band.  I  proceeded  cautiously,  looking  aronnd 
me,  starting  at  every  motion  of  the  leaves  and  branches  above  my 
head,  when  suddcnly  the  same  sonnd,  followed  by  the  flight  of  a  flock 
of  cranes,  convinced  me  of  the  groundlessness  of  my  alarm. 

At  length,  having  penetrated  through  mighty  tracts  of  deep 
wood  and  forest,  I  opened  upon  a  vast  wilderness  of  piain,  far  in 
the  distance  crowned  by  a  ränge  of  hüls,  and  with  the  still  pre- 
vailing  Impulse,  that  safety,  and  perhaps  hope  and  peace,  were  only 
to  be  found  beyond  me,  I  resolved  to  reach  them  ;  and  even  if  I  spent 
my  life  with  the  wildest  of  their  inhabitants,  nevcr  to  return  to  the 
baunts  of  eitles,  and  what  are  termed  civilized  men, 
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Dajs  of  severe  privalion,  of  intolerable  thirst  and  honger,  keli 
8  strict  acoount  of  the  punishment  of  mj  disordered  paBfiions.  Mj 
rifle  had  proved  hitherto  my  casoal  support ;  bat  it,  too,  failed  mt 
in  the  drear  soUtndes  which  intervened.  At  length,  I  came  to  a 
aort  of  oasis  in  this  great  westem  desert— some  wooded  heights 
delightfullj  situated  above  a  stream  which  watered  a  yallej,  the 
soft  verdure  of  whose  banks,  the  rieh  blooming  flowers,  the  song  of 
birds,  invited  me  to  make  it  my  casual  resting  place«  if  not  m j  final 
retreat.  Lying  down  to  sleep»  I  eeemed  to  have  reposed  in  undi»- 
turbed  slumber  upwarda  of  two  hours,  when  I  was'snddenlj  awakened 
bj  Sounds  of  hiughter,  and  the  loud  din  of  mirth,  aB  of  peopla 
celebrating  some  jojous  festival.  Astonishment,  and  then  an  emotion 
of  pleasure,  like  the  shadow  of  some  grand  and  magnificent  dream, 
crossed  mj  imagination,  and  brought  to  bitter  memorj  the  jojs 
which  I  had  foifeited,  the  thousand  social  advantages  which  I  had 
lost.  Was  it  the  Iroquois  Indiana,  one  of  whose  pleasant  retreafts  I 
had  unwittinglj  invaded?  As  I  rose  and  advanced  with  extreme 
caution,  the  sounds,  fall  of  wild  hilarity,  grew  loader  on  the  ear* 
Bat,  ah!  what  was  the  appalling  spectacle  soon  presented  to  mj  ejes  ? 
In  an  open  space,  surroanded  bj  enemies  ingenious  in  the  art  of 
tormenting,  was  seen  a  warrior  victim,  boand  to  a  stake,  nndeigoing 
the  fearful  ordeal  of  their  revenge.  As  the  fire  to  which  he  was 
subjected  became  more  intolerable,  groans  and  lamentations,  spite  of 
his  heroism,  broke  forth,  and  then  it  was  the  mad  revolting  dance 
commenced,  in  all  its  distorted  shapes,  and  the  jells  of  triumph 
borst  more  loud  and  terrible  upon  the  ear.  But  when,  at  last»  the 
tragedj  was  over,  and  preparations  were  made  for  the  unnatoral 
feast,  a  sickening  horror  came  over  me — I  averted  mj  ejes,  and 
feit,  at  the  idea  of  such  a  fate,  a  species  of  remorse,  that  I  had 
defjrauded  the  sword  of  justicei  and  flown  from  the  expiation  of  mj 
guilt 

Grasping  mj  rifle,  I  retreated  with  extreme  caution  to  a  more 
concealed  part  of  the  wood,  and  then  resumed  my  route  in  a  direction 
which  I  conceived  to  be  directly  opposite  to  that  where  the  revolting 
orgies  were  celebrating. 

What  were  my  sensations,  when  at  no  great  distance,  as  night 
began  to  fall,  I  stumbled  over  the  body  of  a  sleeping  savage!  I  stood 
watching  if  he  would  again  sleep.  He  awoke,  and,  mistaking  me  for 
one  of  his  own  tribe,  spoke  to  me  ;  but  receiving  no  answer,  was  in 
the  act  of  springing  up  when  prevented  by  a  blow  from  mj  knife.  0& 
repeating  my  blows,  I  lost  my  weapon;  and  not  daring  to  continue  my 
search,  I  pursued  my  flight — ^impelled  as  before  by  all  the  furies  of 
conscious  guilt.  Bemorse  and  terror  gave  me  fresh  wings,  and  I 
relaxed  not  my  speed  tili  the  day,  and  I  feit  the  same  terriflc  instinct 
to  seek  refuge  from  its  accusing  light.  Alas!  where  was  it  to  be 
found  ?  It  soon  became  evident  that  I  was  pursued ;  and  in  the  ex- 
tremity  of  my  danger,  I  was  compelled  to  mount  into  the  branches  of  a 
tree,  from  which  I  could  behold  the  Indiana,  likehell-hounds,  snuffling 
and  baying  upon  my  track. 

So  great  was  the  dread  which  the  sight  inspired,  that  it  was  some 
time  after  their  departure  before  I  ventured  from  my  Uding  place. 
Having  slaked  my  thirst^  I  pursued  my  way  along  the  banks,  the 
better  to  avoid  the  pursuit  of  my  enemies«    Concealed  by  the  over» 
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hanging  brashwood,  I  eluded  their  yengeance  for  that  daj,  and  at 
night  threw  myself  under  the  shelter  of  a  jutting  rock  to  snatdi  a  brief 
repose.  Just  as  I  had  sunk  into  slnmber,  I  was  roused  with  the 
Boond  of  hoarse  voices,  something  iike  the  bleatings  of  a  handred 
calvea,  and  putting  mj  head  out  of  mj  hiding  place  I  saw  a  most 
extraordinary  sight — a  proceseion,  or  rather  armj,  of  dwarfish  men» 
with  snouts  Iike  animals,  marching  with  slow  and  measured  Steps  in 
compames,  Iike  soldiers  in  regulär  rank  and  file. 

Thej  were  beavers,  but  having  no  preyious  knowledge  of  them» 
I  was  lost  in  mingled  wonder  and  alarm,  to  see  regulär  bands  of  engi- 
neers,  steadj  pioneers,  and  workmen  with  stakes  and  hods  upon  their 
Shoulders,  industriouslj  constructing  their  artifidal  labours  with  sudi 
perfect  coolness  and  skiU. 

I  was  afrud  of  attracting  the  attention  even  of  these  harmless  but 
ingenious  Citizens  of  the  free  river  towns.    They  contrived  to  ndse  and 
to  maintain  them  without  roaking  war,  or  conunitting  trespasses  upon 
each  other,  until  a  fierce  and  grasping,  and  a  still  more  subtle  work- 
man,  invades  the  precincts  of  their  quiet  and  well-regulated  govemment« 
Upon  the  third  day,  while  proceeding  to  rest  in  a  leafy  thicket 
which  bordered  upon  the  river,  I  saw  two  Indions  conversing  to- 
gether,  and  a  canoe,  which  seemed  to  belong  to  them,  close  to  the 
bank.   A  sudden  impulse  to  gain  possession  of  it  seized  me.  With  my 
rifle  loaded,  I  advanced.     The  Indians  watched  me,  spoke,  but  did 
not  move  to  intercept  me.     I  gathered  courage  to  approach  them  ; 
made  signs  that  I  was  hungry,  and  going  into  a  hut  one  of  them 
brought  me  some  herbs  and  fruit,  with  two  small  fish.     I  coUected 
8ome  sticks,  Struck  a  light  with  my  flint  and  steel,  made  a  fire,  and 
friod  my  fish,  to  the  infinite  astonishment  of  the  Indians,  four  othera 
of  whom  soon  joined  them.     Instead  of  seating  myself,  however,  I 
approached  the  canoe,  and  leaping  in,  seized  the  oars  and  took  my  depar- 
iure.  Not  suspecting  me  capable  of  such  a  return  for  their  hospitality, 
they  at  first  only  laughed  without  interfering  with  my  design.  Scarcely, 
however,  had  I  roweda  mile  along  the  river,  when  four  canoes  filled  with 
savages  made  towards  me,  with  the  evident  design  of  capturing  me. 
I  stood  transfized  with  terror,  forgetting  even  the  rifle,  which  lay  at 
the  bottom  of  the  boat.     Some  arrows  were  next  discharged;  and 
eager  only  to  efiect  my  escape,  I  sought  to  terrify  them  by  firing,  and 
pliunly  saw  one  of  the  Indians  fall.     On  the  contrary,  they  rushed 
upon  me  with  greater  fury  than  bcfore ;  an  arrow  pierced  my  arm  ere 
I  could  reload,  and  soon  I  feit  myself  tightly  grasped,  and  bound  band 
and  foot — utterly  powerless,  and  at  their  mercy.     The  recoUcction  of 
the  barbarous  scene  I  had  beheld,  with  the  agony  of  my  wound,  ren« 
dered  me  for  a  time  insensible.     When  I  aw(^e  to  a  sense  of  my  con- 
dition,  I  found  that  my  wound  had  been  di'essed.     I  was  supplied  with 
food,  and  lay  on  no  nneasy  couch;  but  for  what  was  all  this  humanity» 
I  asked  myself,  intended?    My  worst  anticipations  were  soon  con* 
firmed.     I  was  dragged  from  the  hut  into  the  presence  of  the  chief, 
who  stood  to  receive  me  under  a  large  spreading  tree,  in  a  sort  of 
wooded  amphitheatre,  surrounded  by  Üie  warriors  of  bis  tribe.    The 
two  Indians,  whose  canoe  I  had  seized,  were  there  prepared  to  give 
evidence  against  me,  and  of  the  death  of  their  companion  whom  I  had 
«hot.     What,  then,  was  my  astonishment  when  informed  that  the  pain 
of  death  might  be  commuted,  if  I  would  consent  to  teach  them  the  use 
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of  the  riile  with  which  I  had  committed  the  fatal  act!  I  instantljac» 
ceded,  loaded  the  pieoe,  and  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the  Interpreter. 
At  firsty  he  ahewed  great  reluctance  to  meddle  with  it,  and  I  was 
compelled  to  set  him  the  example  bj  aiming  at  a  mark.  He  then  sum- 
moned  courage,  fired  and  hit;  at  the  same  time  starting  back,  scared  at 
his  own  exploit,  which  was  foUowed  bj  a  most  hideous  yell  of  triumpb. 
The  war-Giy  was  again  raised,  and  surrounding  me,  they  b^un  to 
dance  with  all  the  fury  of  bacchanals — in  honour,  I  was  told;  of  my 
arrival  among  them.  There  was  only  one  little  ceremonj,  I  was  in- 
formed,  necessary  for  mj  Inauguration  as  a  leader ;  and  that  vras  to 
have  mj  nails  tom  from  m j  fingers — an  announcement  that,  foUowing 
the  renewed  hope  of  life,  made  my  very  blood  run  cold.  My  know* 
ledge  of  the  French  langpage,  however,  had  already  saved  my  life  ; 
and  as  I  could  make  myself  understood,  I  was  not  without  a  ray  of 
hope,  on  further  reflection,  that  I  might  induce  them  to  forego  their 
barbarous  intent.  I  was  conducted  back  to  the  hut,  still  bound,  and 
fed  by  the  band  of  one  of  the  squaws — ^the  widow  of  the  man  I  had 
kiUed,  and  whose  place  I  was  destined  to  supply. 

My  hopes  of  avoiding  the  horrible  torment  I  so  much  drcaded 
were  soon  dissipated ;  the  next  day  I  was  conducted  to  tbe  same  spot, 
where  I  was  tied  band  and  foot  to  a  large  stake  fixed  firmly  in  the 
ground.  But  J  would  rather  draw  a  veil  over  the  scene  that  fol- 
lowed;  the  rccollection  is  worse  than  death.  My  rage  and  agony 
happily  threw  me  into  a  State  of  insensibüity;  and  when  I  recovered 
I  was  complimented,  in  a  tone  of  congratulation,  upon  my  extreme 
calmness  and  indifierence  during  the  Operation,  and  told  that,  in  consi- 
deration  of  my  marrying  the  widow,  and  joiniog  their  nation,  they  Iiad 
simply  taken  the  nails  off  one  band.  Nothing,  to  Compound  such  in- 
fernal torment,  was  too  much ;  indeed,  I  had  like  to  have  died  from 
it.  The  füll  sentence,  I  am  sure,  would  have  put  an  end  to  all  my 
adventures.  The  potent  juice  however,  of  some  tree  healed  the 
wounds  rapidly. 

Upon  being  re-conducted  into  the  presence  of  the  cacique,  he 
presented  me  with  a  bow,  and  a  quiver  fuU  of  arrows.  I  was  then  set 
at  liberty.  The  feast  was  spread,  and  my  sable  bride,  conducted  by  a 
legion  of  other  squaws,  with  the  most  lavish  presents,  was  delivered 
into  my  hands.  After  the  wild  astounding  revels  had  somewbat  sub- 
sided,  the  Interpreter  began  to  converse ;  asked  me  who  I  was,  and 
how  I  cameto  understand  French?  He  gratified  my  curiosity  in  turn; 
informing  me  that,  in  the  sacking  of  Rochelle  by  the  Catholics,  he  had 
becn  removed,  when  quite  a  child,  to  another  hemisphere;  and  that  in 
one  of  the  night  attacks  of  the  Indians  he  had  been  spared  and  made 
prisoner,  dwelling  among  them  from  that  time. 

But  though  an  Indian  life,  compared  with  what  I  had  before  en- 
dured,  was  Hke  a  heaven  upon  earth,  and  my  spirit  of  adventure  in 
love,  in  the  chase,  and  in  war,  raised  me  high  in  their  esteem,  I  did  not 
the  less  sigh  for  a  speedy  deliverance,  flattering  myself  that  my  father 
would  find  some  means  of  communicating  with  me,  and  smoothing  the 
difficulties  of  my  return.  It  happened  that  one  evening  I  met  ayoung 
Indian  girl  in  a  wood  near  my  hut;  and  seating  myself  beside  her,  I 
began  to  make  love  to  her.  I  was  not  repulsed;  but  suddenly  there 
issued  from  a  thicket  near  us  a  man  dressed  in  deep  mouming  from 
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h«ad  tofoot;  he  wore  a  large,  slouclied  hat,  and  carried  a  staffln  his 
hands.  Hia  stränge  figure,  the  pkce  and  the  circomstances — a}l  com- 
lyined  to  alarm  me  so  greatlj  that  I  was  unable  to  rise.  It  was  my 
first  impression  that  he  was  a  sorcerer ;  the  girl  had  taken  to  flight, 
and  he  kept  advancing,  with  a  solemn  air,  to  where  I  sat.  lipon  my 
rising  to  foUow  the  joung  Indian,  he  made  signs  for  me  to  stop;  beckon- 
ing,  also,  to  her,  as  she  stood  apart  gazing  timidly,  half  in  admiration  of 
my  daring,  and  half  in  doubt  whcther  she  should  confide  in  my  valour,  or 
oontinue  her  flight.  She  joined  us,  however,  and  he  informed  her  Üiat 
he  should  be  glad  to  speak  to  the  Cacique.  I  observed  he  had  a  book 
«nder  his  arm,  and  a  rosary,  with  a  small  cross,  hang  from  his  girdle, 
plainly  indicatingthat  he  was  a  missionary.  I  inquired,  in  the  French 
language,  if  tbat  were  the  fact,  wben,  in  atone  of  surprise,  he  answered 
that  he  was,  desiring  to  know  if  I  werea  Frenehman?  I  then  gave 
him  a  brief  narrative  of  my  unhappy  adventures;  informing  him,  also, 
of  the  French  Interpreter  who  had  been  the  means  of  saying  my  life. 
Ue  nt  once  requested  that  I  would  accompany  him  to  him;  but  I  went 
with  the  girl,  Olura,  to  acquaint  him  with  the  missionary's  arrival,  and 
bring  him  back  with  me.  He  seemed  much  affected,  enjoined  Olura 
to  silence,  and  retumed  with  me  without  a  moment's  delay. 

The  missionary  rose  from  his  knees  on  our  approach,  and  giving  us 
his  blessing,  wishcd  us  to  accompany  him  to  the  Cacique.  My  friend 
Kelkiil — that  was  tlie  interpreter*s  name — urged  him  eamestly  not  to 
press  his  mission  in  that  quarter,  for  that  his  failure  roight  be  attended 
with  disastrous  consequences.  But  that  was  easily  answered;  *  the  mis- 
sionary came  there,'  he  said,  *  not  for  his  own  benefit — ^it  was  in  com- 
pliance with  the  dictates  of  a  higher  power.' 

Interested  as  I  was  in  his  abandoning  the  undertaking,  I  left  no 
means  untried  to  dissuade  him  from  the  mad  attempt.  I  shewed  him 
that  the  only  chance  of  success  was  to  impress  the  mind  of  the  chief 
himself,  in  which  the  Interpreter  perfectly  agreed,  and  with  some  diiii- 
eulty  we  persuaded  him  to  postpone  the  interview  untU  the  following 
morning. 

**  In  retum  for  the  gencrous  interest  you  express  in  my  behalf,** 
Said  the  missionary,  '*  permit  me  to  inquire  how  I  can  serve  you,  and 
what  is  your  name?" 

"  My  name,"  I  replied,  "  is  John  Bridge.** 

**  John  Bridge!"  exclaimed  the  missionary.  <*  What  the  son  of  the 
wealthy  merchant,  Sir  Paul?** 

'^  I  am,  indeed,  that  unfortunate  young  man,**  I  replied  ;  **  is  it 
.  possible  that  you  know  my  father?" 

**  No,  no!"  was  the  answer*     **  I  hcard  his  name,  that  is  all.** 

The  missionary  thcn  weht  on  to  say,  that  while  at  Quebec  he  had 

Seen  a  public  adrertiseracnt,  stating  that  ^Ir. ,  a  merchant,  had 

received  letters  of  exchange  in  favour  of  one  John  Bridge,  to  the 
amount  of  3000/.  ready  to  be  deltvered  at  his  office. 

Tears  of  mingled  gratitude  and  remorse  bathed  my  cheeks  at  these 
tidings.  In  the  bitterness  of  my  heart,  I  cursed  those  evil  passions 
which  had  plunged  me  into  such  a  gulf  of  misery,  that  I  could  not 
even  take  advantage  of  any  alleviation  of  my  cruel  lot.  The  missionary 
anspecting  that  I  was  the  man,  and  the  pcrpetrator  of  the  savage 
murder  so  widely  bruited  in  Quebec,  told  me  so  to  my  face. 
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''  I  need  not  ask — jon  are  indeed  tliat  wretdied  beisg — ^I  see 
I  hear  it  in  everj  tone  and  look!" 

'<I  am — I  aml"  I  exclaimed,  bursting  into  an  agony  of  tean; 
^'pliinging  from  crime  into  crime  tili  I  became  a  thing  abhorred  alike 
by  Heaven  and  bj  eartb.  For  whither  sball  I  flj,  that  the  oonsmnii^ 
fire  of  Grod's  wrath  and  the  vengeance  of  man  will  not  pursue?" 

I  feil  at  the  feet  of  the  misaionaTjy  not  in  dread,  bnt  wkh  a  stränge 
desire  to  deliver  myself  up,  to  confess  my  crimes,  and  to  expiate  them. 

In  a  deep  voice  of  mingled  sorrow  and  commiserationy  he  replied» 
as  he  raised  me  up—- 

''No;  repent  and  reform;  I  will  not  cast  the  firat  stone;  tiy  to 
reconcile  yourself  to  Heaven;  and  go  to  yoar  father.  Ton  rnnst  be 
dii^sted  with  this  life;  this  river  will  be  your  guide  to  Viiginia,  or 
to  Pennsylvania;  for  it  forma  a  junction  with  the  Delaware." 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  deacribe  the  emotion«  wfaich  fiUed  my  breast. 
I  besooght  him  to  give  me  his  name,  and  tlie  place  of  bis  fature  resi- 
dence,  in  the  event  of  my  recoyering  my  fortnne,  and  being  enabled  to 
fihow  my  gratitnde. 

*^  The  only  gratitude  I  ask  for,**  was  his  noble  reply,  "  is,  that  yoa 
will  show  yourself  worthy  of  that  fortune,  and  that  whenever  yon  meei 
with  a  feUow-creature,  guilty,  wretched,  and  in  distress,  you  will  re- 
lieve  him,  and  think  that  you  are  relieving  me." 

I  vowed  to  do  so;  I  wept  the  thanks  I  could  not  speak,  and  trusting 
to  natnre,  that  kindest  mother  in  all  our  wants  and  soirows»  I  instant^ 
set  outy  taking  advantage  of  the  night  to  facilitate  my  escape. 

It  is  painful  to  recal  the  privations  and  sufierings  which  I  under- 
went;  my  encounters  with,  and  my  hair-breadth  escapes  from  hunger, 
fixym  wild  beasts,  and  from  men  far  more  wild  and  barbarous.  These 
bitter  trials  and  sufierings,  like  those  which  had  preoeded  them,  were 
the  just  punishment  of  evil  and  inordinate  passions;  of  anger  and 
revenge — as,  first  in  the  death  of  ]Vir.  Baby,  and  next  permitting 
myself  to  be  irritated  to  madness  by  the  taunts  and  reproache»  of  my 
wife. 

One  rooming,  on  seeing  a  party  of  Europeans  treating  with  the 
savages  for  skins,  I  conceived  that  my  misfortunes  were  drawing  to  a 
dose.  I  cast  myself  at  their  feet — I  revealed  my  name-— the  toils  and 
sufferings  which  I  had  endured.  They  bestowed  their  charity  to  enable 
me  to  reach  Philadelphia,  where  I  migbt  obtain  employmuit.  Bot 
who  would  employ  a  broken-down  and  desperate  wretch  Hke  me,  npon 
whom  famine  had  already  fixed  her  baneful  consnming  eye  ?  Not  one ! 
I  was  compelled  to  solicit  alms;  and  even  then,  all  tumed  away  fnxn 
me,  as  if  I  had  no  right  to  that  universal  profession  to  which  all — 
masters  and  their  slaves,  monarchs  and  their  subjecta-^are  alike 
reduced  at  last — beggars  even  of  their  last  chance  of  safety  from  men 
whom  they  delegate  to  pray  for  them,  becanse  they  are  afiraid,  in  their 
aouFs  inmost  poverty,  to  beg  of  Heaven  itself. 

A  fever  took  me,  and  I  was  conveyed  to  this  hospitaL  The  doctor 
lias  just  departed,  saying,  that  in  a  few  honrs  all  will  be  over. 
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FSOX    GABRICK    AMD    OTHEBS,    TO    GEORGE    COLUAN. 

WITS  tOIfX  COJniBNTS  BT 
GEORGE      RAYMOND. 

EpibtoLart  rbmains,  whether  thej  be  little  more  than  fragments  of 
pablic  and  distinguished  chauucters,  will  always  bear  with  them  a 
oertain  interest.  Such  written  coirespondenoe  f^pears,  for  the  moment 
we  are  tracing  it,  to  present  to  us  an  identity  of  the  men,  bejond  the 
art  of  the  pencil  or  even  personal  recollections;  and  while  looking  on 
the  positiTe  material  on  which  thej  made  ezpression  of  their  thoughts 
— either  by  the  hasty  and  abbreviated  execution  of  the  pen,  on  the  one 
hand,  or  the  more  painstaking  and  deliberate  style  of  composition  on 
the  other,  we  feel  so  thoroughty  possessed  of  their  spirit,  as  to  be  in  the 
▼ery  presence  of  their  spectral  form ;  and  all  seems  yidded  up  to  our 
inlereoiirBe  but  the  timgible  and  perishable  body.  Autograph  records 
aasame,  in  this  way,  a  value  and  importanoe,  far  beyond  that  which  may 
«ttach  to  the  subjcct  matter.  This  prccise  impression,  it  is  of  course 
ovt  of  our  power,  in  offering  letters  in  a  printed  form,  to  convey  to 
our  readers;  but  we  believe  that,  in  the  shape  also  of  publication,  the 
epistolary  matter  which  has  fallen  into  our  hands  will  not  be  found 
deToid  of  interest. 

The  first  is  addresaed  to  Colman  by  Garrick,  and  was  written  nine 
months  after  the  pubiication  of  Churchill's  '*  Rosciad,"  and  ten  months 
after  the  first  representation  of  Colman*s  *'  Jealous  Wife.'*  The  "  St. 
James'  Chronicle"  was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Bonneil  Thornton, 
Grarrick,  and  Colman,  by  whose  able  guidance  it  soon  became  a  populär 
joumaL  Colman  now  started  another  literary  periodical,  under  the 
tide  of  the  ^  Grenius,"  the  main  object  of  which  was,  to  give  further 
aMtstance  to  the  *'  St.  James'  Chronide." 

There  appears  by  the  *'  Garrick  Correspondence"  to  have  been  much 
paper  warfare  between  Murphy  and  the  manager  of  Drury  Lane  theatre 
about  this  Ume ;  Murphy  complaining  that  he  had  lost  800/.  by  his 
pieoes,  which  had  found  the  way  into  Gaurick's  pocket  instead  of  his  own. 

Of  Murphy,  Dr.  Johnson  observed,  according  to  Boswell»  "  I  don't 
know  that  Arthur  can  be  dassed  with  the  very  first  dramatic  writers,  yet, 
at  present,  I  doubt  much  whether  we  have  anytbing  superior  to  him." 

Garrick  never  appearcd  to  have  had  an  extraordinary  love  for 
Murphy.  He  vexatioosly  delayed  bringing  out  the  "  Orphan  of 
China.  In  fact,  he  had,  in  the  first  instance,  refused  accepting  the 
pky,  whidi  might  have  been  almost  as  fatal  an  error  as  his  rejecting 
Home's  "  Douglas."  

MR.  OARRICK  TO  MR.  COLMAN. 

Dee.  17,  1761. 

Dbar  Colman, — ^I  rejoice  that  you  are  arrivcd  safe  at  Bath,  but 
mo6t  sincerely  wish  you  as  little  pleasure  there  as  possible,  and  you 
may  guess  the  Reason.  Fitzherbert  being  with  you  will,  I  fear,  most 
powerfully  counteract  my  wishes :  however,  I  have  some  small  hopes» 
from  his  not  being  under  the  same  Roof  with  you. 

I  have  this  moment  seen  our  friend  Churchill,  and  told  him  a  fine 
Sdiieme  of  V aughn's,  in  conj  unction  with  the  gang  of  Pottinger.  They 
are  going  to  publish  a  set  of  Papers,  called  the  *'  Genius,''  in  order  to 
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forestall  jours  and  deceiye  the  Public  It  is  a  most  infamooB  design; 
and  I  desired  Churchill  would  let  Thornton  know  of  iU  which  he  will 
do  immediately,  and  prevent  their  Scoundrellitj  by  some  humoroos 
Paragraph.  li*  jou  would  have  anj  thing  done,  write  directlj,  and 
jou  shaU  be  obeyed  most  minutely. 

I  have  read  jour  last»  and  thuk  it  a  fine  plan — a  little  too  hastilj 
finished.  There  is  Str^igth  and  good  Sense;  but  I  would  have  more 
laugh  and  pleasantry.  Our  new  Tragedj  creeps  on.  We  might  press 
it  on  to  Six  nights  with  much  loss ;  but  I  hope  that  the  author  wül  be 
reasonable  and  satisfied  with  what  we  have  alreadj  done,  without 
insisting  upon  our  losing  more,  Xofarce  a  Reputation — this  entre  nous. 

You  have  heard  I  suppose  of  a  Ck>L  Barre,  who  has  taken  the 
Lyon  bj  the  Beard  in  the  Parliam^  Uouse.  P.  made  no  replj  to  it, 
and  lost  his  Question.  The  Town  in  general  thinks  that  the  Col.  was 
rather  too  rough.  There  will  be  ftne  work  anon  I  Whitehead's  Plaj 
has  been  once  read,  and  has  a  great  deal  of  merit. 

Praj  let  me  sse  you  soon  with  jour  Bündle  of  Excellendes.  Mr. 
Murphy  has  at  last  declaredoff  with  us,  and  in  a  letter  to  Obrien  says 
that  he  has  been  so  great  a  loser  by  the  Manager  of  Drur^  Lane,  that 
he  can  never  more  have  any  dealings  with  us.  Wish  me  joy,  my  dear 
Friend,  but  keep  this  to  yourself  for  many  weighty  reasons. 

My  Love  to  Fitzherbert  &  Believe  me  Most  aficctionately  yonrs 


The  second  is  an  extremely  amusing  letter,  dated  from  Spa,  and 
addressed  to  Colman,  by  William  Pultene}',  Earl  of  Bath,  the  poUticil 
antagonist  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  Lord  Bath  had  married  the  sister 
of  ColmaQ*s  mother.  At  his  death,  an  annuity  of  nine  hundrcd  guineas 
devolvcd  on  his  nephew,  under  the  earl's  will. 

Greorge  Colman,  the  younger,  in  a  note  to  his  publication  of  ^'  Post* 
humous  Letters,  &C.''  says,  "  It  is  whimsical  to  observe  Lord  Bath's 
acquiescence  in  his  protege*s  theatrical  connexions.  All  the  earl's 
ttdmonttions  to  Coley^  not  to  throw  away  his  money  and  time  in 
running  after  plays,  but  to  stick  to  the  law,  end  in  a  request  to  procnre 
his  lordship  the  honour  that  a  portrait  of  himself  might  be  hung  up  by 
Mrs.  Garrick."  The  eider  Colman  dedicated  his  play  of  the  "  Jealous 
Wife**  to  his  patrou,  in  1761.  All  this  refutes  the  report  that  he  for* 
feited  Lord  Bath's  affcction  by  his  pursuit  of  the  drama. 

Dr«  Douglas  was  a  mcrabcr  of  the  cclebrated  ''  Becf  Steak  Club.** 

Ilis  chatmcter  holds  a  place  in  Goldsmith*s  "  Retaliation." 

**  Our  CSmbeHamd's  sweet  breid,  its  place  shall  obt&in, 
And  D<myla$  is  puddlng,  substantial  and  plain." 

LORD  BATH  TO  MR.  COLMAlf. 

Spa,  August  13th,  1763. 
Dbar  Colby, — Ycsterday  I  rec^  your  letter,  which  was  a  vast 
while  on  the  road,  for*  tis  dated  the  30th  of  July.   We  have  had  a  most 
dreadful  Summer,  scarce  one  day  without  violett  showers  of  Rain,  h 
always  cold  enough  to  bo  glad  of  a  fire. 
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On  the  I7th  Initant  we  leave  this  place,  and  shall  make  a  little 
toar  into  Grermanj,  &  so  thro'  Holland,  and  another  pari  of  Flanders 
in  oor  way  homewarda.  I  am  sorry  Gärrick  ia  going  such  a  Journej, 
and  designs  to  be  so  long  absent  from  Englan^l.  I  fancy  he  is 
driven  out  of  it,  more  from  resentment  of  the  bad  usage  he  met  with 
last  Winter,  from  a  few  impertinent  Coxcombs,  than  from  anj  real 
Jealoasie  of  the  restoration  of  my  Health,  and  Yigonr;  but  I  can  assore 
him,  if  my  Constitution  holds  out,  my  Love  for  Mrs.  Garrick  will  be 
fall  as  strong,  h  yiolent,  whcn  she  returns  from  Italy,  as  it  is  at  this 
present  writing.  The  D.  of  Cumberland's  Joumey  to  Chatsworth,  h 
Yorkshire,  has  been  in  all  the  foreign  G^zettes,  as  a  subject  of  great 
apeculation;  if  it  should  produce  any  quiet,  and  support  to  his  Ma*tys 
Government,  I  shall  rejoyce  much  at  it,  for  I  love  the  King  exceed- 
ingly,  and  detest  all  his  Ennemys.  As  such,  I  have  no  design  of  sub- 
Bcribing  to  the  prose,  or  Poetical  Works,  of  any  of  those,  who  write 
against  the  Court.  I  should  be  ashamed  to  see  my  nume  among  the 
favoorers  of  such  Writers.  As  for  the  author  of  the  translation  of 
Terence,  the  Ladya  with  me,  assure  me  they  sliall  be  extreamly  glad 
to  see  any  of  his  works,  and  since  they  were  disappointed  of  his  Com- 
pany in  their  travels,  they  are  glad  he  has  employd  his  time  at  home, 
80  agreeably  to  himself,  and  so  usefully  to  the  Public. 

Yoa  may  easily  imagine  that  we  have  passed  ourtime  here  very  agree- 
ably; we  have  had  Princes  and  Prlncesscs  without  number,  Beauty  from 
all  the  Countrys  of  Europe,  Balls,  Plays,  and  Musick  meetings  every 
night;  Politicians,  Priests,  and  men  of  leai*ning,  to  converse  with  in  the 
day  time,  and  Chanoinesses,  Nuns,  and  pi*etty  Milliners  to  make  loveto 
in  the  aftemoons.  We  constantly  go  to  bcd  at  nine  o'dock  at  night,  and 
get  up  to  drink  the  waters  at  five  every  morning. 

Dr.  Douglas  will  grieve  when  he  comes  to  put  on  his  band  &  bob- 
wig  again.  I  fancy  to  stay  abroad  a  year  or  two  longer,  he  would  not 
be  sorry  to  postpone  the  wearing  cven  of  Lawn  Sleeves. 

We  have  a  most  charming  Bishop  here,  with  whom  we  have  often 
dined,  who  has  more  fine  Cloaths  and  Diamonds  than  any  body  here ;  goes 
constantly  to  the  Balls,  and  neverfuls  all  the  Plays  threetimes  a  week, 
bnt  especially  attcnds  them  on  a  Sunday.  He  is  to  leave  us  in  a  few 
days,  and  dines  with  me  the  day  before  his  departure.  He  is  a  sovereign 
Pnnce  of  the  House  of  Hesse  Darmstadt  and  Bishop  of  Augsburg. 
As  he  is  a  little  lame,  I  made  him  a  present  of  my  wheeling  Chair,  in 
which  he  may  be  carried  up  and  down  stairs,  and  as  a  «Bishop,  &  a  good 
Catholic,  I  told  him  that  I  wished  I  could  convert  it  into  the  Papal  and 
infallible  chair.  He  smiled  and  thanked  me,  and  if  that  should  be  the 
case  he  wished  to  see  me  at  Rome.  Should  you  think  of  favouring  me 
with  another  letter,  let  it  be  directed  to  me  at  the  Hague,  or  at 
Brüssels,  to  be  left  at  the  Post  house  til  calld  for.  All  here  present 
their  compliments  to  you,  &  I  am  Dr  Coley,  &c., 


^a/C 


The  next  epistio  is  very  entertaining  and  is  also  from  Garrick  to 
Colman.  George  Garrick  was  brother  to  David,  and  depaty-manager 
of  Drory  Lane  Theatre.    A  part  of  his  duty,  says  Mr.  Peake»  was  ta 
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walk  abont  tiie  stage  andqniet  the  talkers  or  intnidna  bykis  ezdama- 
tionof  Hosh!  hiuhr  Hia  salaiywas  oonsidentble;  and  fieme  oner 
inquiring  why,  or  for  what  Service,  Greorge  was  paid  so  laz^ge  a  srnm, 
Charles  Banister  repUed — **  It  is  hush-monejl" 

Townley  was  head  master  of  Merchant  Taylor's  School,  and  antiior 
of  ^'High  Life  Below  Stairs/*  ^.;  Schombei^,  a  physiciaB.  Tlie 
doctor  was  also  a  writer  of  farces.  Mr.  Peake  humopoDslj  remarka 
— ^'  His  prescripdons  were  the  best  of  his  writinga— they  woald  aet ; 
not  so  his  farces." 

MS.  GARBICK  TO  MR.   COLMAN. 

Tari1^  Ootf  ffae  iStk,  1763. 
Mt  dbar  Colhak,-*!  wrote  last  to  George,  and  now  for  701L 
We  got  to  this  pretty  City  (for  it  is  no  better)  last  Fryday  Night,  h 
are  obliged,  mach  against  our  wills,  to  stay  here  tili  nezt  Satorday,  for 
the  Peivrch  of  our  Carriage  was  broke  upon  the  top  of  Moant  Cenis  by 
the  carelessness  of  our  Voiturier,  who  instead  of  carrying  it  apon  y^ 
baeks  of  Males  (as  he  ought)  had  it  dragged  up  that  wonderful  moim* 
tain  by  12  men,  &  it  is  a  great  miracle  that  it  was  not  dash'd  into  ten 
thoosand  pieces.  However,  we  are  all  well  contented,  &  happy,  h 
are  resolved  to  fret  at  nothing.  Mr.  Pitt,  &  all  y^  English  here  are 
most  particulariy  kind  to  us.  This  Day  a  Gentleman  äiew'd  me  two 
London  Chronicles,  in  which  they  have  abus'd  me  most  cimnsily ;  I 
read  their  malignity  with  as  much  sang-froid  as  Ploto  himself  woold 
bave  done,  tho'  entre  nous.  I  wish  they  had  not  mentioned  a  certain 
Doke,  but  he  too  is  above  feeling  their  nonsense.  I  cannot  but  take 
notice  that  Mr.  Straught  has  twice  officiously  excus'd  himself  for  the 
abuse  upon  me  in  his  Paper,  has  swom  as  often  that  there  sh^  be  no 
more  of  it^  &  has  as  often  treadierously  broke  his  word;  but  I  am 
neither  amaz'd  or  uneasy  at  it,  &  so  yoa  may  teil  our  friend  Becket. 

We  have  nothing  here  in  our  way  but  a  miserable  Boofii  Opera,  and 
7^  worst  dancing  I  ever  saw.  The  People  in  y^  Pit  &  Boxes  talk  all 
y*  while  as  in  a  Coffee  house,  &  y^  Performers  are  even  with  'em, 
for  they  are  very  little  attentive,  laugh  &  talk  to  one  anothery  pick 
their  Noses,  h  while  they  are  nnengag'd  in  singing,  they  walk  np  to  y^ 
Stage  Boxes,  (in  which  the  other  actors  h  dancers  sit  dress'd  in  Sighi 
of  y^  Audience),  tum  their  backs,  join  in  y^  laugh  h  Conversation  of 
their  Brethren,  withoot  y^  least  decency  or  regard  to  y^  Audience ;  I 
never  was  more  aatonish'd  in  my  life;  their  Theatres  are  very  Elegant, 
the  whole  is  compos'd  of  Pit  &  Boxes  (five  or  six  rows  of 'em),  withoot 
GaUeries.  /  £ach  Box  is  like  a  little  room  where  they  receiTO  viaiton^ 
h  think  &  talk  of  evety  thing  but  what  passes  upon  y^  Stage. 

I  forgot  to  teil  you  that  we  had  the  finest  day  imaginable  for  passtng  y^ 
terrible  Mount  Cenis.  I  was  highly  entertained  indeed,  £(  it  is  muck 
more  inconceirable  (I  mean  the  manner  of  asoending  &  deaoending) 
than  it  is  dangerous  or  Disagreeable.  I  long  to  hear  from  you  or  Greorge. 
I  am  sorry  that  I  did  not  desire  a  Letter  to  this  place,  it  would  haye 
reach'd  me  by  this  time,  &  I  shall  not  be  at  Fl(»«nce  this  fortnight  at 
least,  so  you  must  not  be  surpris'd  that  you  have  not  an  answer  to 
anything  that  may  be  sent  there.  All  letters  for  y^  fature  must  be 
directed  for  me  to  y^  Marquis  Belloni  at  Rame,  tili  I  send  to  y^ 
contnury* 

The  trayeUing  throngb  Savoy  h  Piedmont  to  this  Cify  is  tbe  bmsI 
xomantidc  & ddightf ull  withxegard  to  the  Soenery  tkatca«  belnagine^ 
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and  liie  nastineflfi  in  y^  Ihns,  the  pecidiarity  of  nastiness,  is  ükewise  as 
nindi  aboTe  conception.  I  bare  taken  aome  memorandums  of  the  things, 
which  I  have  aeen  with  mjown  £yeSy  that  exceed  all  belief,  k  which  I 
ahall  write  down  veiy  soon,  &  send  to  our  iriendTownley  as  a  Nos^ay 
toT  yon  h  Schomberg.  Pray  make  a  Holyday  on  purpose,  h  let  it  be  read 
in  fall  assembly  orer  a  botUe  of  y^  Dr's  Cliuret  by  that  aforesaid  Arch« 
Blackgnard  the  Rev^*  Mr.  James  Townley. 

My  feUow  trayeller  Menee  is  oblig'd  to  go  oft  for  Minorca.  We 
ahall  part  in  a  few  days,  he  to  his  Begim^  &  I  for  Ftorence.  My  wife 
haa  been  very  ill,  and  frighten'd  us  all,  but  she  is  now  well  &  herseif 
again — she  desires  her  Lore  to  you  and  George.  Pray  remember  na 
to  the  Huberts,  Chorchill,  Schomberg,  Ihr.  Hay  &  Smallbroke,  h  all 
whom  yon  know,  I  w^  remember  if  I  coold.  Grod  bloss  you  my  dear 
Friend.    Ever  and  most  aSectionately  Tours» 

D.  Gasrick* 


The  next  is  addressed  by  Garrick  to  Foote.  It  was  in  this  year 
the  witty  dramatist  met  with  the  melancholy  accident  of  fracturing  his 
1^9  ^y  A  f&ll  ^rom  his  horse.  He  suffered  amputation  of  the  Umb. 
Foote  speedily  recovered,  and  tumed  even  his  cork  leg  to  advantage« 
In  Short,  all  hands  were  employed  in  epigrams  on  foot  and  leg.  His 
oomedy,  "the  Commissaiy,*'  had  just  been  produced — a  well-timed 
piece  of  ridicule  on  the  commissaries  and  army  contractors  of  what  is 
called  the  Seven  years'  war. 

Garrick  alludes  in  this  letter  to  Sir  Francis  Blake  Delaval. 

Derrick  had  been  an  actor,  and  on  the  death  of  Beau  Nash,  suc- 
eeeded  to  the  distinguished  Situation  of  "  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  " 
at  Bath.  Derrick,  as  it  is  well  known,  was  a  bit  of  a  poet.  Mr.  Mor« 
gann,  as  Boswell  teils  us,  inquiring  of  Doctor  Johnson,  which  he  deemed 
the  better  writer.  Smart  or  Derrick?  the  doctor  replied,  "  Sir,  there 
is  no  settiing  the  point  of  precedency  between  a  lonse  and  a  flea." 

MR.   OARRICK  TO  MR.  FOOTE. 

Bath,  March  y«  21, 1766. 

I  WILL  assure  you,  my  dear  sir,  that  it  was  a  very  heavy  task  for 
my  heart,  to  pass  by  Newbury  without  calling  upon  you,  and  I  most 
joyfully  accept  of  S^'  Francis's  &  your  kind  invitation  to  visit  you  on 
ny  retum.  I  shall  hav&  nobody  with  me  but  our  old  friend  Clutter* 
back,  &  I  will  venture  to  bring  him.  He  &  I  have  read  your  letters 
together  with  the  highest  pleasure,  &  I  will  ever  keep  them  as  inoon« 
testible  proofs  of  your  Wit  &  Philosophy.  By  G — d  says  Clntterbuck 
Iie  writes  better  than  any  body,  &  I  don't  know  which  to  admire  most» 
bis  pleasantry,  or  his  conrage :  you  have  had  a  trying  time,  my  dear 
Foote»  h  I  hope  for  y'  life  to  come,  that  with  one  leg  you  will  be  an 
ovennatch  for  your  enemies,  &  outmn  the  foul  fiend.  I  must  entreat 
you  not  to  let  any  trifling  accidents  dis-compose  yon ;  your  remon- 
atzmnce  to  Beard  will  immediately  finish  that  foolish  affair — ^had  not 
joo  had  a  Bromfield,  perhaps  we  had  all  lamented  it,  but  I  defy  the 
moat  arrant  dramatic  Bungler  to  destroy  y*  Commissary ;  they  may 
maim  him  a  little  bat  they  can  no  more  extingnish  his  spirit  than  they 


BTOiirs» 

loa  flattered  me  so  nnieh  abont  the  Epigram  which  I  wiole  npos 
yooi  that  I  waa  alaoit  womid  np  to  a  pit<£  of  Taaity  to  send  yoa 
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• 

a  little  Ode  I  lately  wrote  to  your  witty  friend  Mr.  Charles  Towna» 
hend — thej  say  it  is  well  enough  for  me»  &  if  jou  shew  the  least  in- 
clination  to  see  it,  I  will  certaiiilj  send  it  to  jou — always  remembering 
that  you  must  not  give,  or  sufTer  a  copy  to  be  taken — there  ia  a  certain 
vanity  in  supposing  tbat  any  body  would  ask  for  a  oopy,  but  I  have  a 
better  reason,  than  mere  autbor's  conceit,  for  my  care  upon  thia 
oceasion. 

Pray  present  our  best  Services  to  S^  Francis,  &  your  good  fHends 
about  you — ^his  tendemess  &  humanity  to  you,  my  dear  friend,  upon 
your  accident  has  endear'd  him  to  every  body — it  is  spoken  of  with 
all  that  respect  and  approbation  which. would  flatter  &  please  you, 
but  from  w^**  S'  Fra*  (who  I  am  sure  has  only  acted  up  to  bis  fed- 
ings)  would  have  no  additional  pleasure.  I  shall  be  proud  to  kiss  bis 
band,  at  Cannon  Park,  &  will  certainly  do  it  w'^  bis  permission,  if 
you  don't  get  to  London  before  me.  I  will  give  you  an  epigram  upon 
our  friend  Derrick's  making  a  speech  upon  y*  benches  against  dancing 
minuets  in  Sacks,  &  resolving  to  prohibit  them. 

Lycurgns  of  Batb, 
£ie  not  given  to  wrath, 

Tour  rigour,  the  Fair  sh'  not  fcel : 
Still  fix  'em  your  debtors ; 
Make  laws  like  your  betten,  ' 
And  as  fast  as  yoa  make  'em  rtpeah 

Ever  &  most  afiect^  Tours, 

D.  GrABRICK. 

I  write  in  y*  bar  of  a  Ck>firee  house,  h  with  a  Skewer. 


The  Translator  of  "  Terenoe  "  writes  to  the  translator  of  "  Plautus." 
Colman  had  assisted  Thomton  by  a  translation  of  one  play: 

MB.  COLXAM  TO  MB.  BONMELL  THOBNTON. 

Mt  deab  Thobnton,  —  Many,    many  thanks  for   your   Plautus. 

The  friendly  manner  in  which  you  have  placed  my  name  at  the  head 

of  it,  touches  me  extremely.     In  one  or  two  passages,  under  the  con- 

sciousness  of  writing  to  the  world  as  well  as  to  y"^  old  friend,  you  have 

been  plensed  to  compliment  me;  but  you  have  done  it  so  yery  hand- 

somely,  h  with  so  much  delicaey,  that  I  am  not  much  ashamed  of  it. 

I  almost  envy  you  the  turn  in  favour  of  Garrick  at  the  conclusion.    It 

is  one  of  the  neatest  I  ever  remember.     I  am  now  more  anxious  for 

the  success  of  Terence  than  ever,  for  I  w^  fain  have  Mr.  Town  walk 

down  to  posterity,  if  possiblc,  in  uiore  shnpes  than  one.   I  have  looked 

at  nothing  yet  but  a  description  of  Love  (I  folget  in  which  play,  the 

"  Trinummus*'  I  believe)  which  I  think  very  happily  rendered. 

G.  Colman. 
G*.  Queen  Street,  Thortdaj  Momv. 


MB.  GABBICK  TO  MB.  COLMAN. 


Mt  deab  Colet,  —  Since  y'  Coming  is  doubtful  this  Even<  I 
can't  keep  y*  Enclosed  from  you  a  moment  longer,  because  I  knew  yoa 
will  be  diverted  w*  it.  I  intend  to  give  y*  Story  of  Mr.  B.  in 
English  for  y'  sake.    Have  you  read  Farmer's  Learning  of  Shaks^? 
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— HM>iDe  good  things  in  it,  but  he's  a  conceited  Universitj  man,  pert 
h  fantastiealy  with  a  dash  of  the  Nonseosicai. 

Mj  love  to  you  &  yours.  Dr.  Barry  had  some  sucoess  with  me^ 
jny  Cottgh  b^an  to  alarm  me — a  nervous  one  &  took  away  my 
senses — ^I  am  like  y*  weather  —  breaking  a  little,  with  this  differenoey 
however — the  weather  breaks  to  promise  better  days;  for  myself,  alas  ! 
• .  • .  It  mu8t  come — so  no  matter.     In  Every  State  of  body  &  mind, 

I  am  Yours  Ever  &  most  affect^. 

D.  G-ARBICK« 

Kiss  the  Mother  and  Child*  for  me.     6od  bless  you  all. 


Dr.  Francklin,  in  1749,  published  a  translation  of  the  '^Epistles 
of  Phalaris,"  and  the  *'  De  Natura  Deorum"  of  Cicero.  Ten  years 
afterwards  appeared  his  Sophocles.  His  translation  of  ''Lucian** 
following,  at  once  asserted  the  claims  of  Doctor  Francklin  to  tbo  high- 
est  honors  of  Greek  literature.  In  this  work,  he  dedicated  the 
*'  Demonax  **  to  Dr.  Johnson,  whom  he  designated  under  the  same 
name.  Of  the  ancient  sage,  Lucian  says  he  was,  "  apiaroy  Zv  oila  iyut 
^iXotfu^wi^  yivofjiivoy,^  This,  however,  appears  not  quite  a  suitable 
panegyric,  as  the  gentle  qucdities  which  Lucian  gives  to  the  Cretan 
philosopher,  could  scarcely  be  considered  the  attributes  of  the  British 
Critic. 

In  1766,  Dr.  Francklin  produced  his  tragedy  of  the  "  Earl  of  War- 
wick.**  Murphy,  in  his  "Life  of  Garrick,"  says,  "Dr.  Francklin 
borrowed  this  play  from  the  young  poet,  La  Harpe,  without  so  much 
as  acknowledging  the  Obligation,  and  in  fact  gave  a  close  copy  of 
«Le  Comte  de  Warwick.'" 

The  doctor  is  thus  mentioned  in  the  "  Rosciad  :*' 

"  Othen  for  Francklin  voted,  bat  'twa«  known. 
He  ticken*d  at  all  triumphs  bat  hii  own." 

DR.  FRANCKLIN  TO  MR.  COLMAN* 

SiÄ, — ^I  have  lately  put  into  Mr.  Garrick's  hands  my  Tragedy  of 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  which  he  has  read  over.  Some  objections  have 
been  nus'd  and  some  alterations  piopos'd  by  both:  but  as  we  wou'd 
gladly  have  the  opinion  of  some  impartial  man  of  judgment  &  candor 
in  the  affair,  I  shou'd  esteem  it  as  a  favor  if  you  wou'd  look  it  over,  & 
give  US  your  sentiments  conceming  it.  I  have  therefore  taken  this 
first  opportun!  ty  by  Mr.  G's  desire  to  wait  on  you. 

Your  obed^  humble  Serv% 


^/Tr/    ^Xa^^pf^M^ 


Twitn'am  Wed.  Mom. 

P.S.  I  am  at  present  &  shall  be  all  this  h  next  weck  at  Twit'nam 
at  ]^Ir.  Jeiferies',  a  Surgeon  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  and  beg  the  iavor 
of  an  answer. 

*  George  Colxnan  the  Yoani^r. 
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Coirnan  was  now  faizfy  lannched  on  thaf  seaof  tronbles,"  theatrical 
management ;  and  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  in  Septeinber,  ITGT, 
opened  under  his  Joint  direction  with  Powell,  Harris,  and  Bnüierford. 
The  foUowing  ktter  he  receives  from  Charies  Macklin,  then  in  bis 
eixtj-seyentli  jear.  Macklin's  faroe  of  tbe  **  Trne  Born  Irishman," 
to  which  he  alludes,  was  bronght  out  tbis  season  at  Covent  GrardeB» 
bat  its  wit  being  local  ratber  tban  general,  it  did  not  greaüj  sucoeed. 
On  which  MackUn  observed,  **  I  beiieve  the  andience  are  right;  there 
is  a  geography  in  humour  and  morals  too,  which  I  had  not  wdl  con- 
sidered." 

Macklin  was  soon  afterwards  engaged  in  a  long,  wearisome  litigation 
with  the  Covent  Grarden  manager,  in  which  he  ultimatelj  was  victorioua. 
His  Position,  however,  was  another  illustration  of  the  old  public-honsa 
sign,  which  exhibited  a  naked  man  on  one  aide,  and  a  figure  with  a 
ragged  shirt  on  the  reverse.  **  I  have  lost  mj  cause,"  cries  the  one; 
"  I  have  won  it,"  exdaims  the  other.  On  Macklin's  conduct  in  re- 
apect  of  the  damages  he  had  obtained,  Lord  Mansfield  observed  to  him, 
"  Ton  have  met,  sir,  with  great  applause  to-daj;  you  never  acted  better 
in  your  life." 


HB.   BIACKLnV   TO   MB.   COLMAN. 


Sra, — That  you  be  the  better  prepared  to  judge  of  my  Intentions 
concerning  my  designed  agreement  with  you  and  the  other  managers 
of  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  and  of  the  materials  which  I  mean  to 
employ  in  your  Service,  I  have  taken  tbe  Liberty  to  send  you  a 
Sketch  of  the  Whole  before  we  meet  this  Evening. 

The  Materials  I  purpose  to  employ  are  "  Love  k  la  Mode,"  "  The  true 
bom  L*ishman,"  and  a  new  Faree,  there  to  be  play'd  afier  sucb  Plays 
as  shall  be  found  mutually  eligible,  and  should  the  man  of  the  Times, 
upon  Tryal,  be  found  fit  for  Service  he  must  mount  in  his  Tum. 
These,  I  think,  with  proper  management,  will  be  Sufficient  for  my 
Share  of  the  Winter's  Service.  Should  you  have  an  Occasion  for  farther 
aid,  I  have  by  me  the  Tragedy  of  "  Philaster,"  which  is  so  altei^d 
as,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  deem'd  a  new  Performance,  or  one  that  may 
stand  in  that  Light,  with  a  new  name,  &  the  "  Characters  "  new  diris- 
tened, — but  of  that  better  Judgements  shall  determine,  for  I  de- 
spise  Lnposture,  or  a  Farne  that  is  not  won  by  Int^rity.  The^  chief 
Beason  why  I  mention  "  Philaster,"  in  preference  to  many  things  I 
bave  by  me,  is,  that  I  think  the  Play  will  Stamp  a  peculiar  and  a 
permanent  Farne  upon  Mr.  Powell  in  the  Character  of  PhUasierj 
and  upon  Miss  Macklin  in  that  of  Bellario.  But  of  this  a  cool  Perosal 
will  be  a  much  better  Evidence  than  a  Sanguin  Affection 


^^«^  ^f'tae/O^ 


Castle  Street,  July  21-1767. 

P.  S.  as  my  Coontryman  says,  I  shall  be  so  soon  with  you  after 
this,  that  I  might  as  well  have  brought  it  along  with  me,  and  then  you 
know  you  need  not  have  had  the  trouUe  of  readmg  it. 
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THE  LADY  OF  DÜARTS  VENGEANCE. 

A     LBOBRD     Or     MÜLL. 
BT  CRIBLES  MACJLAY. 

**  Wei&d  iroman,  tbst  dwelket  <m  lafty  Ben  More, 
Giye  ear  to  my  sorrow,  and  aid,  I  iraplore ! 
A  lady  has  come  from  tbe  green  sunny  bowen 
Of  a  &r  somhern  clime,  to  the  moantains  of  oun ; 
A  liglit  in  her  eyes,  bat  deceit  in  her  heart ; 
And  she  Iingers  and  Ungen,  and  will  not  deport 

**  Tbroagh  darkness  and  dang€r,  'mid  tempest  and  raio» 
She  has  sail'd  to  our  shores  from  the  cities  of  Spain, 
Forsaking  her  oountry,  her  kindred,  her  home. 
Abroad  throngh  oor  cold  westem  islaads  to  roam, 
To  find  a  yonng  k>ver,  at  fair  to  her  sight 
As  a  gallant  she  saw  in  the  dreams  of  the  night. 

**  And  hither  by  stars  nnpropitioiis  con^ey^d, 
She  has  coroe,  in  her  gems  and  her  beauty  array*d, 
"With  a  tongoe  fall  of  sweetness — a  breast  fall  of  goile. 
And  wielding  at  will  both  the  tear  and  the  smile ; 
And  fix'd  her  bright  eyes  on  the  chief  of  Maclean, 
To  toy  with  hts  heart,  and  bewilder  bis  brain. 

**  And  I,  who  was  once  the  delight  of  bis  soul, 
Ere  she^  like  a  blight  on  my  happiness,  stole, 
Now  wander  through  Duart,  neglected  and  lom, 
Of  a  straoger  the  scoff — of  my  mudens  the  scorn  ;- 
With  a  grief  in  my  bosom  that  gnaws  to  the  core. 
And  a  fire  in  my  brain  that  will  bum  eTermore, 

**  Unless  thoa  wilt  aid  me  with  charm  and  with  spell, 
To  gain  back  the  heart  I  bare  cherish'd  so  well ; 
And  rid  me  of  her,  who,  with  glozing  and  lies, 
Has  Stolen  from  my  hoasehold  the  joy  of  mine  eyes ; 
The  love  of  my  hnsband,  once  fiiithful  and  kind. 
And  the  calm,  happy  sleep  of  an  innocent  mind." 

"  Fair  lady  of  Doart  I  the  heart  of  thy  lord, 
Thongh  lost  for  a  moment,  shall  yet  be  restored ; 
WeUl  dim  the  bright  eye  of  this  wanton  of  Spain — 
The  rose  on  her  cheek  shall  not  floarish  agam ; 
Like  a  mist  in  the  san  she  shall  melt  in  our  wrath. 
And  her  shadow  uo  longer  shall  darken  thy  patb. 

**  With  my  band,  with  my  heart,  with  my  power,  with  my  life, 
ru  aid  thee  to  vengeance,  thoa  desolate  wife  !*' 

*'  Bat,  alas !"  said  the  lady,  *'  I  may  not  employ 
The  cap  or  the  dagger,  her  life  to  destroy — 
I  bäte  her  with  hatred  intense  as  despair. 
Bat  morder  is  guilt  that  my  soul  cannot  bear." 

**  Be  calm,  craven  spirit !    On  me  be  the  guilt ! 
Ho  poison  shall  rack  ber,  no  blood  shall  be  spilt 
Till  my  hair  has  tum*d  grey,  and  my  blood  has  grown  thin» 
I  ha?e  dwelt  on  Ben  More  with  the  spirits  of  sin ;   .  ^ 
And  bare  leam'd,  by  their  aid,  wtthout  weapons,  to  ksU« 
And  can  blast  by  a  look,  and  destroy  by  my  wüL 

'  Were  her  ship  the  fair  Florida  far  on  the  seas, 
Fd  whirl  her  and  toss  her  like  chaff  on  the  breese ; 
And  far  on  some  clifE^  where  the  storms  ever  roar. 
And  aid  could  not  reach  them,  I*d  drive  them  asböre^ 
And  drag  jroor  fair  dame,  by  her  long  raven  locks» 
To  sleep  with  the  worm  at  the  foot  of  the  rocks. 
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**  Bat  safe  from  all  danger  of  winds  and  of  tidei» 
In  calm  Tobermory  at  anchor  she  rides ; 
Bat  peril  may  com«  'mid  secority  deep. 
And  vengeaoce  may  wake  when  the  world  is  asieep; 
And  strong  thoagh  her  timbers — ^her  baven  secare, 
The  band  of  revenge,  thoagh  anseen,  sball  be  aore." 

Serene  vas  tbe  night,  and  onraffled  the  bay, 
Not  a  breath  stirred  tbe  deep  wbere  the  Florida  lay ; 
Her  broad  azare  pennant  bong  breezeless  on  high. 
And  her  thin  taper  masts  pointed  clear  to  tbe  sky. 
And  tbe  moonlight  that  feil  on  tbe  breast  of  the  deep 
Appear'd  like  the  charm  that  had  loird  it  to  sleep. 

The  cabin  boy  dream'd  of  the  Tineyards  of  Spain, 
Or  roam'd  with  a  niaiden  at  sonset  again ; 
The  sailor  in  fancy  was  dancing  afar. 
In  bis  own  native  land,  to  tbe  graeeful  guitar; 
Or  bless*d  wiih  a  boasehold,  in  sleep,  was  restored 
To  the  children  he  loved,  and  the  wife  he  adored. 

The  fair  Spanish  lady  in  visions  was  blest: 

She  dream  d.  that  escaped  from  the  isles  of  the  West, 

Her  young  Higbland  chief  bad  consented  to  roam 

To  her  far  Andalusia,  in  search  of  a  home ; 

That  together  they  dwelt  in  her  own  sunny  clime, 

Where  life  was  not  effort,  and  love  was  not  crime« 

None  dreamt  of  tbe  danger  that  ronnd  them  might  lark; 

Bat  in  darkness  and  siience  a  spell  was  at  work. 

Conccard  in  the  waters,  at  poop  and  at  prow, 

The  agents  of  evil  were  busy  \mow ; 

And  noi^eless  their  labour,  bat  certain  their  stroke, 

Throagh  her  strong  copper*d  bull,  and  her  timbers  of  oak. 

And,  long  ere  the  moming,  a  load  sadden  sbriek 

Was  beard  o*er  the  bay,  "  Sprung  a  leak  I — sprang  a  leak  !** 

Oh,  then,  there  was  gatheriag  in  tamuU  and  fear. 

And  a  blencbing  of  cheeks,  as  tbe  peril  grew  near! 

A  screaming  of  women — a  carsing  of  men. 

And  a  rashing  and  trampling,  again  and  agaio. 

Ko  time  for  lea^e-taking — no  leisore  to  weep ; 
In  roird  the  fierce  waters,  and  down  to  the  deep — 
Down,  down,  fifty  fathoms,  with  captain  and  crew, 
The  Florida  sank,  with  the  baven  in  view ; — 
I>own,  down  to  tbe  bottom,  escaping  bat  oue 
To  teil  the  sad  tale  of  the  deed  Üiat  was  done. 

And  he,  as  he  battled  for  life  with  the  tide, 

Beheld  the  fair  lady  of  Spain  by  his  side ; 

And  a  lank,  skinny  band,  that  caaie  up  throagh  the  spray. 

And  twined  in  her  tresses,  as  floating  she  lay  ; 

And  heard  tbe  loud  laaghter  of  fiends  in  tbe  air, 

As  she  sank  'mid  the  waves  with  a  sbriek  of  despür. 

• 
[Note. — The  Florida,  one  of  the  Inrincible  Armada,  was  sank  at  Tobermory 
by  an  emissary  of  Qaeen  Elizabeth.  This  vessel  is  sapposed  to  have  contained  a 
great  dcal  of  specie.  The  coontry  tradition  conceming  it  is,  that  a  daaghter  of  the 
King  of  Spain  having  dreamed  Üiat  a  yoang  man  of  particolarly  engaging  figore 
had  appeared  to  her,  determined  to  sail  the  wide  world  in  search  of  the  llTing  proto- 
typ«.'  of  the  Vision ;  Maclean  of  Duart  realized  in  the  princess^s  eyes  the  creation  of 
her  fancy.  Tbe  wife  of  Maclean  became  jealoas  of  bis  attentions  to  the  £iir 
stranger,  and  songht  connsel  of  the  Witches  of  Mull,  by  whose  aeency  the  vessel  was 
sank  with  the  object  of  her  resentment — AndenoiCi  Uuide  to  tht  üighlandsJ] 
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€i)t  inagidan  tatü  fbt  d^abourite. 


The  zealous  antiquarj,  or  tHe  obseirant  Citizen  of  London,  whose 
memoiy  carries  bim  back  for  a  period  of  fifty  years,  maj  remember  aa 
old  low-browed  kouse,  wbicb  formerly  stood  on  the  nortb  side  of  Tower 
Hilly  on  the  dte  of  die  gardens  which  once  belonged  to  the  ancient 
monastery  of  the  Crutcbed-Friars,  though  its  name  was  successivelj 
changedy  as  the  royal  grant  allotted  it,  in  the  first  instance,  to  Sir  Thomas 
Wjat»  and,  at  a  later  period,  to  Sir  Thomas  Savage.  The  last  de- 
dgnation  it  still  retains,  though  modern  alterations  and  improvements 
have  at  length  done  awaj  with  this  long-surviving  relic  of  old  days» 
and  the  spot  where  it  stood  is  now  undistingnished  from  the  surround- 
ing  neighbourhood. 

The  peculiar  style  of  architecture  which  characterized  this  building 
Lad,  even  so  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  rendered  it 
remarkable  for  its  antiquity,  and  sufficiently  attested  the  early  period 
of  its  construction.  The  front  of  the  house  was  low,  and  consisted  of 
only  one  story,  ii^hich,  projecting  far  into  the  street,  completely  cast 
the  lower  part  into  shade.  The  roof  rose  high  and  conical,  and  ter- 
minated  at  the  top  in  a  grotesque  device  of  carved  oak,  representing 
what  might  pass  for  an  angel  in  the  eyes  of  the  pious,  or  of  a  fiend  in 
those  of  the  less  scrupulous. 

Many  stränge  figures  were  freely  sculptured  at  the  extremities  of 
the  besms,  which  formed  the  frame-work  of  the  lafge  lattice,  and  sup- 
ported  the  cross-timbers  of  the  npper  story.  The  door-posts,  also, 
were  enriched  with  the  same  minute  and  laboriously-ezecuted  Orna- 
ments. The  portal  itself  was  low  and  wide,  and  the  thick  oaken  planks 
of  the  door  were  profusely  and  irregularly  studded  with  small  iron  knobs, 
bearing  no  very  remote  resemblance  to  those  ancient  inscriptions  which 
Orientalists  describe  as  written  in  the  Babylonian  character. 

The  window  above,  though  large,  and  extending  along  the  whole 
iront  of  the  house,  was  yet  so  obscured  by  the  gamiture  of  wood-work 
which  snrrounded  it,  as  to  make  it  difficult  for  the  light  of  day  to 
penetrate  far  into  the  gloomy  recesses  of  the  Chamber«  In  addition  to 
thisy  the  house  stood  not  alone,  but  situated  in  a  narrow  street,  with 
loflty  bnildings  in  front  and  around,  which  seemed  inclined  to  topple 
lipon  their  lowly  neighbour,  and  effectually  preduded  the  sun's  rays, 
even  on  the  brightest  days,  from  enlightening  the  dusky  mansion. 

Such  was  the  appearance  of  this  edifice  in  the  year  1584,  when  it 
became  the  residence  of  a  being  as  singularly  distinguished  from  the 
rest  of  the  world  around  him,  as  the  tenement  he  occupied  would 
appear  beside  our  modern  edifices. 

Of  bis  birth,  and  even  of  bis  country,  nothing  was  preciselyknown; 
but  from  the  observations  which  the  inquisitiveness  of  his  neighbours 
prompted  them  to  make,  it  was  conjectured  he  was  of  Arabian  origin. 

TOL.  TIL  1 1 
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His  appearance  in  this  quarter  of  the  world  was  sudden ;  but  it  was 
rumoured  that  he  had  found  his  waj  to  England  in  the  suite  of  a 
foreign  ambassador,  as  the  previous  occnrrences  of  his  life  rendered 
such  a  mode  of  travelling  necessary  to  his  safety.  Though  lie  never 
mixed  voluntarilj  with  his  neighbours,  his  door  was  always  op^  to 
such  as  wished  to  cross  his  threshhold ;  but  the  number  of  his  visitors 
was  few.  He  neither  invited  nor  repelled  Observation;  but  there  was 
that  about  him  which  was  far  from  stimulating  the  superstitious  and 
unenlightened  people,  in  the  midst  of  whom  he  dwelt,  to  a  renewal  of 
their  visit.  Those  who  had  onoe  enteved  within  the  precincts  of  bis 
dwelling,  retumed  impressed  with  a  degree  of  awe,  which  graduallj 
communicated  itself  to  all  in  the  vicinity;  so  that,  in  a  short  time» 
without  any  real  cause  for  dislike,  he  was  marked,  feared,  and  gene- 
rally  avoided. 

The  report  went  abroad  that  bis  knowledge  in  the  occult  scienoes 
was  unbounded,  and  those  who  had  seen  the  interior  of  his  abode  gavB 
marvellous  descriptions  of  tbe  wonders  which  attracted  their  astoniäied 
gaze  on  all  sides.  Philosophical  Instruments,  and  others,  whose  uses 
were  more  imperfectlj  imagined,  stränge  garments,  weapons  of  peculiar 
form,  crucibles  and  retorts,  stufTed  animals  of  varions  kinds,  and  one 
or  two  living  ones  not  common  to  Europe,  together  with  numeroas 
emblems  of  mortality,  alike  fitted  for  the  contemplation  of  the  moral- 
izing  philosopher,  or  the  mjstic  appendages  of  the  necromancer,  were 
all  to  be  Seen  in  the  apartment  of  him  who  had  insensibly  acquired  the 
reputation  of  one  of  the  Magians  of  old,  though  it  was  probable  be  was 
oidj  another  link  of  the  long  chain  of  those  who  laboured  for  the 
advancement  of  what  was  generallj  termed  the  grand  magisterium  or 
secret — the  discoverj  of  the  philosopher*s  stone,  with  all  its  mjsterioos 
accompaniments. 

The  personal  appearance  of  this  individual  was  as  remarkable  as  the 
furniture  of  his  dwelling.  His  dress  was  usuallj  a  long  violett 
coloured  robe  (the  mourning  garment  of  the  East),  confined  round  the 
middle  bj  a  broad  leathern  belt,  on  which  were  inscribed  the  signs  of 
the  zodiac,  and  various  unknown  characters.  He  wore  a  high  conical 
cap,  made  of  dark  für,  such  as  we  see  on  Armenians,  Persians,  and 
and  other  inhabitants  of  Asia.  His  feet  were  shod  with  sandals,  and 
from  his  waist  hung  a  small  case  of  writing  materials;  a  scroli  of  parch- 
ment,  only  partially  concealed  in  the  folds  of  his  ample  robe,  and  a 
long  ebon  staff,  which  he  invariably  carried  abroad,  completed  his 
extemal  appearance. 

In  form  he  was  tall,  though  somewhat  beut,  either  from  age,  or  the 
habit  of  meditation,  which  fixed  his  gaze  almost  constantly  upon  the 
earth,  except  when  he  was  about  to  speak.  His  head  was  then  raised, 
and  disclosed  features,  the  expression  of  which  was  strikingly  fine  and 
noble.  The  forehead  was  high  and  expansive,  the  eyes  dark  and 
Piercing,  the  mouth  grave  and  well-formed,  and  a  long  beard,  of  snowy 
whiteness,  falling  on  his  breast,  gave  an  air  of  venerable  solenmity  to 
his  whole  countenance,  which  could  not  fail  to  impress  the  beholders 
with  respect,  if  not  with  awe.  The  name  by  which  he  was  known 
was  that  of  Youssouf. 

In  the  day-time  he  was  rarely  seen;  but  in  the  evening,  when  the 
dim  haze  of  twilight  began  to  wrap  every  object  in  obscurity,  he 
nüght  be  observed  issuing  forth,  and  pacing,  with  rosgestic  step,  to* 
warids  the  open  country  which  skirted  this  part  of  the  town,  or 
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deflcending  to  the  banks  of  the  riTer,  along  the  margin  of  which  it 
was  bis  wont  to  walk  sometimes  for  several  hours  together.  The 
night  appeared  not  to  be  aliotted  bjhim  tothe  purpose  of  rest;  for  the 
£unt  twinkle  of  the  solitarj  lamp  which  flamed  from  the  upper  Cham- 
ber, indicated  that  bis  studies  were  unremitting,  wbatever  might  be 
tbeir  object. 

It  has  been  obseired  that  Yoassouf  was  more  shunned  than  sought. 
There  were  times,  howeyer,  when  this  prejudice  gave  waj  before  the 
necessities  of  those  who  came,  with  humble  looks,  to  implore  hia 
assistance ;  their  health,  their  undertakings,  and  their  fortunes,  were 
bj  tnms  the  theme  of  solicitation,  and  to  all  he  lent  an  attentive  ear. 
His  medical  skill  restored  their  former  strength ;  bis  prescience  afforded 
them  wiae  roles  for  their  future  guidance,  if  it  did  not  absolutely  pre- 
dict  the  course  of  events ;  and  his  liberalitj  often  relieved,  in  a  more 
tangible  manner,  the  wants  of  such  as  were  not  undeserving  of  his 
kindnesB.  The  fame  of  Youssouf  soon  spread  far  and  wide,  and  upoo 
the  last-mentioned  circumstance,  the  conjectures  as  to  his  wealth  were 
more  ostensibty  founded.  , 

It  was  a  chill  and  wintrj  night,  at  the  latter  end  of  October,  when  a 
boat,  pnlled  hj  four  stont  rowers,  was  rapidlj  urged  along  tlie  river, 
as  it  retnmed  from  the  rojal  residence  at  Greenwich,  to  London. 
ThoQgh  the  moon  was  at  the  füll,  her  light  was  obscured  bj  heavj 
masses  of  dark  cloud,  which  drifted  before  her,  and  cast  a  fitful  gloom 
OTer  the  face  of  natore ;  the  wind  whistled  shrilly,  and,  sweeping  in 
sodden  gusts  across  the  stream,  curled  up  the  surface  of  the  waters, 
and  dashed  the  cold  spray  over  the  beatmen,  as  they  sped  the  light  and 
boonding  bark. 

A  joung  man  sat  in  the  stem  of  the  boat,  wrapped  in  a  large  doak, 
which  completelj  concealed  his  figure ;  he  seemed  absorbed  in  a  pro- 
fcmnd  reverie,  thoogh  constant  habit  gaye  him  the  power  to  guido  the 
heim  mechanicallj,  and  ayoid  the  many  impediments  which  obstructed 
the  Channel.  The  boat  was  now  fast  approaching  the  dty,  and  the 
frowning  battl^nents  of  the  ancient  Tower  of  London  were  at  interyala 
perceptible,  when  the  moon  for  a  moment  struggled  through  the  dark 
veil  which  obscured  her  brightness.  On  a  sudden  the  young  man 
Started  from  the  musing  attitude  in  which  he  had,  been  reclining,  and 
commanded  the  beatmen  to  rest  on  their  oars,  while  he  beut  himself 
to  listen  for  a  repetition  of  the  sound  which  he  said  had  originally 
ronsed  his  attention. 

It  was  then  that  all  on  board  distinctly  heard  the  yoices  of  men  on 
shore  loud  in  altercation,  and,  as  it  seemed,  engaged  in  some  desperate 
act  of  yiolence.  In  this  opinion  they  were  confirmed,  by  hearing  the 
cry  of  ^*  Murder  l"  seyeral  timcs  repeated.  The  young  man  already 
mentioced,  directed  the  rowers  to  pull  towards  the  shore  as  fast  as 
they  could,  and  with  as  little  noise  as  possible.  Fayoured  by  the 
darknesB  of  the  night,  and  the  turbulent  State  of  the  waters,  which 
concealed  their  approach,  they  had  almost  gained  the  bank  of  the 
river,  at  the  spot  from  whence  the  sounds  proceeded,  when  their 
pnrpose  was  discoyered ;  a  yiolent,  but  brief  struggle  ensued,  and  then 
a  beayy  plunge  into  the  stream,  accompanied  by  a  deep  execration, 
announced  that  all  was  oyer. 

The  moon  at  the  same  moment  burst  through  the  doud  which 
obscured  her,  and  by  her  light  two  men  were  seen  for  an  instant  at 
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gaze,  as  thej  reconnoitred  the  partj  in  the  boat,  and  tboi  were 
speedilj  lost  from  the  Tiew.  The  boatmen  shipped  their  oars^  and  the 
bark  glided  swiftlj  forward  to  the  bank,  whare,  vainlj  grasping  at 
the  slipperj  surface  which  it  presented,  a  fignre  was  descried,  striTing 
manfuUj  to  regain  the  shore.  His  efforts  wonld,  howerer,  hare  been 
nnsuccessfuly  had  not  the  leader  of  the  party,  which  had  oome  so 
opportunelj  to  his  rescue,  leant  over  the  side  of  the  boat,  and  sup- 
ported  him  in  the  stream,  tili,  bj  the  assistance  of  bis  men,  be  was 
flafelj  raised  from  the  water,  and  placed  on  drj  land. 

On  examining  the  person  of  him  whom  thej  had  rescned,  the  jonng 
Btranger  observed  that  his  garb  was  Oriental,  and  the  first  words  he 
uttered,  when  sufficientlj  reoovered  firom  the  State  of  exhanstkn 
which  his  violent  exertions  had  cansed,  were  in  an  unknown  txHigiie. 
^^Mashallah!"  was  his  oft-repeated  exclamation,  as,  with  uplifted 
hands,  he  raised  his  ejes  towards  Heayen ;  then,  toming  to  tbose  wbo 
surrounded  him,  he  addressed  himself  in  finglish  to  him  wbo  was 
evidentlj  their  chief. 

"  Stranger,"  he  said,  ^^.you  have  saved  my  life,  and  if  yon  wisb  to 
add  to  the  good  work  which  you  have  begun,  you  will  send  an  esoort 
to  my  dwelling;  for  I  much  fear  tliat,  in  my  protracted  abaenoe,  the 
▼ilhiins  with  whom  I  was  engaged  may  effect  a  part  of  their  deeign, 
and  the  strength  of  threescore  and  ten  availeth  little  afier  so  seTcre  a 
struggle.  Just  Allah/'  he  exclaimed,  inteijectionally,  ^'when  majthj 
servant  pass  through  his  final  trial,  and  become  the  type  of  tbine 
omnipotence  below!"  Then,  tuming  again,  he  added,  ^'Deny  not 
my  request,  it  shall  profit  you  much ;  I  have  that  whidi  can  amp^f 
satisfy  your  utmost  wishes,  and  your  reward  shall  not  be  wanting." 

"  There  needs  none,  reverend  father,"  replied  the  young  stianger, 
with  the  frankness  of  youth.  "  I  myself  will  be  your  escort,  and  fear 
not  that  I  can  sufficiently  protect  you.  I  have  used  my  sword  in  a 
good  cause  too  often  to  dread  the  result,  should  we  be  attacked  by  a 
score  of  such  craven  fellows  as  we  just  now  scared.  I  retum  not  with 
you,  Walter,"  he  said,  speaking  to  the  foremost  boatman ;  *Mt  may  be 
that  I  shall  stay  for  to-night  in  this  neighbourhood."  The  man  to 
whom  he  spoke  replied  only  by  an  obedient  gesture,  and  the  party 
withdrew  to  the  boat,  leaving  their  leader  and  the  old  man  together. 

A  slight  pause  ensued,  which  was  broken  by  the  former,  wbo  de- 
manded  to  know  if  his  companion  was  able  to  renew  his  jonniey 
homewards.  Receiving  an  assent,  they  slowly  quitted  the  shore,  and, 
in  a  Short  time,  reached  the  inhabited  parts  of  the  town.  The  old 
man  here  led  the  way  through  sevend  narrow  and  obscure  streets,  and 
at  length  stopped  opposite  the  low  portal  of  the  house  which  has  already 
boeu  described.  He  then  sought  eagerly  in  his  bosom,  and  produccd 
a  small  roaster-key,  which  he  applied  to  the  lock,  and  the  door  stood 
open  before  them. 

•*  Knter,  my  son,"  said  Youssouf — ^for  he  it  was ; — "  there  is  nothing 
now  to  dread.  The  ascendancy  of  the  evil  planet  is  past,  and  good 
fortune  predominates.  Fate  has  decreed  that  thou  shonldst  this 
iu)(lU  be  my  guest,  tliough  not  even  /  could  have  divined  the  means. 
What  saith  the  holy  Koran?  'No  man  shall  see  Death  tili  the  time 
avrivoü  which  is  fixcd  by  the  inunutable  decrees  of  Allah.'  FoUow 
uus  thon,  Uly  sou,  and  believe  that  the  events  of  this  night  bare  been 
\m\H  fiu^oomed  to  happen." 
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He  entered,  as  he  spoke,  into  a  low  vaulted  room,  wbere  a  solitary 
lamp  Beut  forth  a  flickering  light,  and  onlj  half  illumined  the  duskj 
Chamber.  The  stranger  followed  him,  and  Youssouf  carefullj  closed 
the  door.  He  then  crossed  the  vault,  and,  taking  up  the  lamp, 
beckoned  his  companion  to  ascend  with  him  a  narrow  gloomy  stair- 
caae,  the  first  steps  of  which  were  just  visible,  as  the  light  feil  faintlj 
on  a  dark  recess.  The  stranger  hesitated  for  an  instant,  and  then,  as 
if  reflecting  that  he  had  gone  too  far  to  recede,  and  that  he  was  armed 
and  alone  with  a  defenceless  old  man  who  owed  him  his  life,  he  feit 
asbamed  of  his  momentarj  apprehension,  and  advanced  towards  Yous- 
aouf.     The  latter  seemed  to  guess  what  was  passing  in  his  mind. 

^'  I  come,**  he  said,  "  from  a  land  where  inhospitalitj  and  ingratitade 
are  nnknown.  I  owe  jou  the  reverse  of  both :  a  robber,  even,  in  my 
country  respects  the  sacred  character  of  his  guest." 

They  ascended  the  narrow  stairs,  and,  assisted  more  by  the  touch 
than  eyesight,  at  length  gained  the  summit,  where  the  stranger  foond 
faimself  in  a  spacious  apartment. 

Youssouf  trimmed  his  lamp,  and  invited  his  guest  to  rest  himself 
while  he  procured  him  some  refreshment.  In  the  meantime  the  latter 
was  oceupied  in  examining  the  Chamber,  of  which  he  was  so  unez- 
pectedly  the  tenant.  The  walls  were  wainscoted,  and,  as  well  as  the 
eeiling,  were  composed  of  dark  oak,  much  blackened  by  time  and 
smoke.  From  the  centre  of  the  eeiling  was  suspended  a  heavy  silver 
chain,  to  which  hung  a  lamp  of  the  same  metal,  in  the  shape  of  a 
globe,  with  four  long  branches,  fantastically  twined.  As  the  old  man 
traversed  the  apartment,  the  light  f  ashed  upon  the  walls,  where 
nnmerous  steel  weapons  were  arranged  in  peculiar  devices,  and  between 
each  group  of  arms  was  suspended  a  human  skull,  a  skeleton,  or  some 
other  ghastly  emblem  of  mortality.  Strange  figures  were  also  chalked 
npon  the  wainscot,  exhibiting  many  of  the  mystical  signs  which  are 
inscribed  on  the  tombs  of  the  ancient  Fharaohs,  amidst  which  the  form 
of  Odris  was  the  most  frequent.  Amongst  these  were  others,  which, 
more  r^ularly  mathematical,  were  more  intelligible.  Various  scrolls 
of  parchment,  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  glass  cases  containing  the 
sacred  ibis,  the  swathed  mummy  from  the  Fyramids,  the  embryo 
crocodile  of  the  Nile,  the  granite  Scarabseus,  and  numerous  other  frag- 
ments  of  Egyptian  antiquity,  were  scattered  round  the  room.  In  the 
further  corner  was  a  deep  recess,  in  which  appeared  many  of  the 
Instruments  proper  for  a  chemist's  laboratory ;  a  small  fire  of  charcoal 
was  also  buming  steadily  beneath  a  large  alembic  All  these  signs 
were  sufficient  to  assure  the  stranger  that  he  was  in  the  dwelling  of 
one  of  those  sages,  whom  subsequent  times  have  stigmatized  as  astro- 
logers and  visionary  enthusiasts. 

Youssouf  now  placed  some  provisions  on  a  small  table,  and  set  them 
before  his  guest  **  They  are  not,"  he  said,  "  such  as  you  are  doubt- 
less  aecustomed  to;  but  who,  in  traversing  the  sandy  desert,  can  look 
to  behold  the  delightful  Valleys  of  Yemen?  The  juice  of  the  grape  is 
forbidden  to  all  who  profess  the  true  belief,  since  our  Prophet  de- 
nounced  it  as  the  0mm  Alkhabat,  or  mother  of  destruction." 

"  Father,**  the  youth  replied,  "  I  know  so  much  of  the  rites  of 
Eastem  hospitaÜty,  as  to  partake  gratefully  of  that  which  is  cheerfullj 
offered.  These  dried  fruits  and  this  delicious  beverage  are  a 
loxnry  than  the  costliest  yiands,  and  the  brightest  wines.    WiP 
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it  snddenlj  terminates !  Thongh  bright  and  successful  thy  career,  the 
end  appears  abrupt  and  violent !  A  sharp  and  sudden  death  must 
close  thj  mortal  span." 

^'  So  be  it !"  tbe  joutb  ezdaimed.  ''  I  would  ratber  gleam  like  a 
meteor  tbrongb  tbe  mid-air,  tban  twinkle  obscurelj,  bowever  steadilj, 
wbere  none  would  beed  my  ligbt.  Bnt,  teil  me  more.  Wbat  of  my 
paiticnlar  fortunes,  and  bow  are  tbey  to  be  reacbed  ?" 

^'  Mj  son,"  tbe  astrologer  replied  **  as  yet  I  see  but^dimly  into  tbe 
events  of  your  future  life.  If  you  wisb  to  leam  all  tbat  xnay  betide, 
as  far  as  buman  skiU  can  point  it  out,  it  sball  be  done ;  but  not  now» 
I  must  make  some  necessary  preparaüons,  and  observe  tbe  favourable 
bour.  You,  yourself,  must  give  me  tbe  precise  indications  wbicb  are 
neoessaiy  for  setting  your  boroscope ;  tben,  aU  I  can  reveal  sball  be 
made  known  to  you.  Your  band  again,''  be  said,  and  once  more 
looked  on  it  witb  attention.  '^  Success  and  power  are,  indeed,  dis- 
tinctly  marked,  but  friendsbip  is  wanting  tbrougbout;  and  all  tbings 
portend  a  violent  deatb.  See  you  not  tbe  mensal  line,  and  tbe  up- 
ward-tuming  brancbes  of  tbe  line  of  life  ?  Enougb  for  tbe  present. 
In  eigbt  and  forty  bours  we  will  speak  furtber  on  tbis  matter.  And 
now,  my  son,  you  doubtless  stand  in  need  of  rest.  To-nigbt  you  are 
my  guesty  if  you  can  sleep  in  a  dwelling  so  dreary." 

"  Tbe  prospect  of  tbe  future,"  be  replied,  "  sball  not,  at  any  rate» 
mar  my  present  dumbers;  and  deep  wiU  seal  my  eyea  as  readUy  hera 
as  dsewbere. 

"  Arise,  tben,  and  follow  me,"  saad  Youssouf ;  and,  opening  a  small 
door,  be  led  tbe  way  down  a  narrow  passage,  at  tbe  extremity  of  wbich 
was  a  small  cbamber,  covered  witb  tbe  skins  of  various  animals,  and 
spread  out  so  as  to  form  a  luxurious  couch. 

'*  Here,"  said  tbe  astrologer,  "  is  your  bed ;  rest  bere  tili  dayligbt. 
For  mysdf,  I  must  be  a  watcber  tili  tbe  stars  sbed  tbeir  latest  ray. 
In  tbe  moming,  wben  you  wisb  to  depart,  seek  me  not,  but  descend 
tbe  staircase  wfaicb  leads  into  tbe  lower^  apartment.  Bemember  to 
close  tbe  door,  and  fail  not  to  present  yonrself  bere  wben  tbe  sun  bas 
set,  on  tbe  seoond  day  from  benoe.  Forget  not,  also,  to  ascertain  tbe 
precise  bour  and  period  of  your  birtb.  And  now,  may  tbe  stars  of 
tbe  Sleeping  Eagle*  sbed  its  influence  over  your  coucb !" 

Tbe  old  man  witbdrew  at  tbese  words.  His  oompanion  stretched 
himself  upon  tbe  soft  bed  of  fürs  wbicb  was  prepared,  and  despite  tbe 
norelty  of  bis  Situation,  and  tbe  imperfect  propbecies  be  bad  beard 
relative  to  bis  fate,  wbicb  baunted  bis  Imagination,  in  a  sbort  time  be 
slept  soundly. 

He  was  stirring  at  early  dawn,  and,  obedient  to  tbe  sage's  injunc- 
tion,  departed  as  silently  as  be  bad  arrived. 

Tbat  day  passed  away,  and  tbe  second  was  sinking  fast  into  the 
ihades  of  nigbt  wben  be  retumed  to  tbe  dwelling  of  tbe  astrologer, 
prepared,  tbougb  witb  a  beating  beart  and  anxions  mind,  to  en* 
ooonter  bis  fate  witb  firmness,  wbatever  tbe  stars  migbt  predict. 

At  tbe  period  of  wbicb  we  are  speaking,  a  belid  in  judidal 
astrokgy  was  generaUy  entertained ;  and  eren  some  of  tbe  master- 
spirits  of  tbe  age  ownc^  in  a  sligbt  degree,  tbeir  partial  belief  in  tbe 
Science.    It  bas  been  said  tbat  tbe  queen  berself  allowed  ber  judg- 

•  "iVajraZFaA/,''tocalledb7tbeA2ab8. 
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ment,  on  onc  occsäiqn,  to  Le  infiucnced  b;  the  prcdictions  of  ai 
ustrologer ;  at  hast,  ^iich  is  llio  nsEcitioii  of  thc  acute  and  entertainiof 
Italiati,  v.-liOEc  hiätorj-  of  her  roign  is  in  maiiy  rospccts  a  tJuthful  one 
A  furlhiT  prouf,  if  nceil  wei'o,  miglit  \>e  äeduccd  &ori  the  proceedingi 
agwnät  witehcraft,  whicli  characterizcil  the  rcign  of  ]icr  snccessor,  ai 
well  as  from  the  namerous  memcirs  wlilch  tcni  to  il]u=trate  the  fact. 

Though  libcrallj  cduc;ated,  travellüd,  and  supcraLuiiJanÜy  endowed 
^vtth  the  gifts  qf  naturc  and  the  acqnircments  of  &rt,  tbe  mind  of  tht 
young  man  had  not  in  this  rc^poct  riscn  sapcrior  to  tliul  of  the  multi- 
tude  ;  or,  if  so,  it  was  bat  witli  a  slight  slmdc  of  diflcrence,  aridn^ 
from  tliü  effect  of  eJucatioii,  wHcli  (.-nrrectcd,  Üiuugb  it  could  noi 
eradicato,  the  early  impresKons  of  auperstition. 

AiTivcd  at  the  sagc'a  dwelling,  he  knoctcd,  and  was  presentl] 
admitted.  The  old  man  «ccid  beforc  liim,  and  acco^tcd  tum  with  the 
castcni  solutatioa  of  ]>cace  as  he  boiit  kls  Uesd,  aud  once  more 
welcomed  the  stranger  to  his  abode. 

The  sad-ooloured  gaiment  which  Youssouf  usually  wore  wac 
cxchanged  for  a  robe  of  pure  white  ;  the  .-^Iceves  nnd  hem  of  whicl 
»vere  boidcreJ  by  deep  rows  of  Oricntal  writii^,  iviiresenting  th€ 
ninety  nnd  nine  mystcriouH  nunes  of  Allah.  His  cap  was  high  and 
conical,  aod  of  the  ^auie  culanr,  and  a  veree  from  the  Koran  was 
inscribcd  around  it ;  tbe  sami;  thot  is  applied  to  "  the  wondrouf 
night,"  whieli  all  Moslemeh  hold  in  the  deepeat  \'eueration.  Th« 
purport  ran  thus  :  "  May  peace  be  upon  this  night,  tili  the  light  shall 
dawn  from  the  east  I"  His  waist  was  t:ncircledbythc  black  and  white 
sMn  of  the  scrpcnt  Arl;am,  Icnown  for  its  wi?dom  and  its  venomouf 
qualities  in  the  province  of  Toorkielan  ;  and  on  his  breast  he  wore  a 
triangulär  ornament  of  gold,  the  omblem  of  perfectibili^.  In  hii 
nght  han^  be  held  an  ebon  wand,  which  vias  ornamented  with  ■ 
ecrpoitine  wi-cath  of  siher,  frum  onc  cxtreniily  to  the  other. 

The  Chamber  was  now  brüliantly  iUuminated  by  long  tapen  of 
comphor,  but  the  spicudour  of  the  ligbt  tvas  not  vieiblc  from  without^ 
Dwing  lo  several  tliick  folds  of  dark  doth,  wMch  were  Buspended 
across  tlic  roum,  in  front  of  the  ivindow,  the  lattice  of  -.vhich  waa  also 
closeJ  by  heavy  oaken  shutters.  The  raiddlc  of  tbe  opartment  waa 
the  ccnti-Q  of  a  largc  eircle,  accuratcly  trace3  in  ch'alk,  and  n^;ularlj 
divided  ücoording  to  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  which  mai^ed  the 
i>6TeraI  houscs.  A  tmall  peeied  wand  ivas  also  laid  at  cach  division  oi 
the  circlc,  composed  alternately  of  eira  and  aspen  ;  the  interior  of  Ihe 
cirdc  presentcd  a  barricr  of  a  foriuidable  natore,  bdng  formed  ol 
Eculls  nnd  bono?,  togeiher  with  divers  more  inoxplicable  objecto. 

"  Eehold,  luy  son,"  said  Youssouf,  "  thuse  relics  of  mortali^ ; 
they  are  the  bonea  of  the  wisc,  who,  üke  mc,  havc  foiled  long  and 
fiufcrcd  much,  tu  discovcr  the  grand  secrct  of  nature,  Each  fragmenf 
whicb  j-Du  eeythtire,  ivn-  once  an  animaled portion  of  (beliving  frames 
Shams,  the  fountain  oi 
~  Alaa,  for  the 
of  the  wiaest 
ence  of  that 
etones,"  he 
formerly 
MTttinflTi^  the 
of  the  Indiaa 
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Ocean.  In  the  same  circle,  jou  may  mark  the  various  stones  which 
possess  the  strongest  power  in  conjunction  with  the  planetarj  Bigns; 
from  the  pearl  of  the  sea  of  Oman  and  the  amber  of  Chaldea,  to  the 
tarquoise  of  Istakhar  and  that  stone,*  more  precious  than  all,  which  is 
found  in  the  ejes  of  the  stag,  whose  food  is  of  serpents  in  Üie  sandy 
deserts  of  Thibet  and  Cathay. 

**  Nor  are  these  alone  sufficient  to  counteract  the  malignant  influ- 
ence  of  the  planets  which  are  in  Opposition  to  this  night's  work.  I 
name  them  to  thee,  my  son,  that  thou  mayst  see  that  the  productions 
of  the  earth,  the  holiest,  the  rarest,  and  some  the  most  ordinary,  are 
alike  needful  to  success.  *  A  wise  man/  saith  the  Hakim  Lokman, 
'  neglecteth  not  the  aid  of  the  meanest  of  the  creatures  of  Allah  V 
Observe  this  vase  of  alabaster ;  it  contains  the  chrystallized  tears 
of  the  dove  of  the  Sultan  Mahmoud  Ben  Sebekteghin,  a  holy  bird, 
sent  by  the  prophet  to  his  faithful  servant  from  the  river  Kautser, 
in  the  garden  of  Eden,  whose  shores  are  of  pure  gold,  and  the  sands 
of  its  shining  bed  are  pearls  and  rubies.  These  crystal  drops  have 
power  to  dispel  the  noxious  qualities  of  poison,  and  of  all  things  hurt* 
ful  to  man. 

"  It  needs  not  to  describe  more  of  the  precious  fragments  which 
have  been  collected  to  heighten  the  force  of  the  charm  I  am  about  to 
assay  ;  nor  is  it  needful  to  say  how  all  these  powerful  auxiliaries  hare 
been  procured  :  enough  that  a  long  life  of  toil  and  pain  has  enabled 
me  to  discover  their  mysterious  attributes ;  soon,  I  trust,  to  lead  to 
the  accomplishment  of  the  grand  object  of  my  existence, — ^the  attain- 
ment  of  knowledge  and  power  beyond  that  of  Soliman  Ben  Daoud, 
whose  slaves  were  the  genii  of  the  Clements  ! 

'*  Before,  however,  we  enter  within  the  limits  of  the  cirde,  to 
invoke  the  presence  of  the  spirits  to  answer  your  demands,  first  teil 
me  the  precise  hour  and  minute  of  your  birth,  that  I  may  complete 
the  horoscope  which  I  have  already  begim." 

Ab  he  spoke,  Youssouf  drew  from  his  bosom  a  broad  sheet  of 
parchmenty  on  which  was  accurately  depicted  the  table  of  the  twelve 
houses  of  life.  ^  Receiving  the  required  document,  he  examined  it 
attentively,  and'seated  himself  upon  the  floor  while  he  proceeded  to 
make  the  necessary  calculations.  His  companion  observed  him  with 
interest.     In  a  short  time  the  old  man  spoke. 

'^  My  son,"  he  said,  ''  I  was  not  deceived ;  the  stars  are  the  willing 
Interpreters  of  the  decrees  of  fate.  The  lines  of  your  band  agree  bat 
too  weU  with  the  destiny  which  is  inscribed  in  the  heavenly  spheres« 
In  the  first  house,  which  is  that  of  Life,  I  see  where  Jupiter  enters 
direct  into  the  sign  of  AI  Gedi,  or  the  Bam ;  believe  me,  that  ere 
long  the  bright  course  of  your  fortunes  will  begin  ;  they  will  be  bril- 
liant  and'  successful ;  still  further  is  the  same  planet  predominant  in 
the  eleventh  house,  where  dignities  and  the  fayour  of  princes  are  pro* 
fosely  strewed  ;  but,  again  being  retrograde  in  Taurus,  it  is  dear  that 
the  house  of  Life  is  endangered  in  the  midst  of  the  highest  sweep  of 
fortnne.  Your  career  will  be  eminently  prosperous»  but  its  end  will 
assuredly  be  sudden ! 

*'  Behold,  where  the  planet  Zohair,  which  is  Venus,  enters  into  the 
Balance  with  the  Sun  in  the  ascendant,  as  surely  does  it  betoken  the 

^  *  The  beioar  ttone. 
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lovc  of  «nnnnn,  and  thc  dangcroDg  fnvours  ^rhich  she  bestowe.  Bea 
theu,  in  minJ  tlie  nurds  of  tLo  po>.t  D^b^i,  to  'mLlnist  four  thinj 
— tho  friendship  of  [irincc!^,  the  caresee?  of  woiiipn,  the  smiles  ■ 
eneöüe.',  tud  tbe  \varmth  of  ivinter,  für  nonc  of  tliesc  tUngB  eodun 
Bely  OD  this  pnj-ing,  fnr  thnt  ivliich  follows  a^siires  il?  truth. 

"  TLe  Euu  lieing  ittPC^iaJc  ir.  T;;urui  donotus  tliat,  thongli  tl 
prospcct  of  marriage  m&j  oficr  thc  sureat  menaa  of  happioesa,  it  tr 
nevci'  be  succcssful.  In  tLu  tenth  liuuBe  SIui's,  caturii^  direct  in 
Cancer,  repeats  tfiG  prodiption  of  dnngcr  nnd  i  iolont  death  ;  ai 
Veiuis,  beiiig  in  couj  unctiou,  declurcs,  tUut  from  womao  will  tl 
danger  ensuc. 

"  Tlieie  aie  tbrec  occnirunces  which  will  nia^  jour  fntnre  life,  i 
in  thcmsdTCä  prodiiclive  of  litnour,  bnt  linVcd  to  ;i  fatal  tcrminado 
"Uli  fii'ft  will  «peedil;  aiTi\  o,  and  optici  thi:  roud  tu  fauie  and  fortan« 
tbe  second  \vü]  be  occa.'ioncil  by  thc  doath  of  a  dear  friend,  whoae  ei 
you  iiill  your^^elf  iiccilerati',  and  alniosi  gain  thc  topmosi  round 
ambiticn's  hddtr  ;  thc  third  will  go  ncar  lo  rajse  you  to  Ihe  pinnai 
of  Iiuiuan  grentne^.-,  Lut  your  ofiposing  fule  will  i]ii!ckly  reyerae  1 
pieturc.  Tlic  horoäcope  tulk  me  no  morc,  and  more  if  you  wish 
know  muBt  be  demandod  of  ngency  no  longer  luortal." 

"  I  oancot  pauEi',"  the  young  ni.au  repTied,  "in  iLc  acqnisition 
tnowledge  which  hold=  out  such  splendid  lures,  though  accompanied  1 
tarms  which  mjght  appal  a  Icis  resolute  qucrist.  I  nced  not  repeat, 
Tous^ou^  tliat  I  Ei^A  to  know  all  thnt  can  be  told,  and  I  care  e 
what  may  hc  llio  nican  j  employed." 

"  Propose,  then,  your  qnestions  in  ivriting,  beforc  we  enter  into  t 
drcli;,"  seid  tlie  eagc;  "for  th«rc,  by  the  uniniliatcd,  neither  mt 
Word  be  uttercj  nor  sign  mndc," 

TLc  atraugtr  luu^L'd  for  a  monicut,  thcn  rapldly  wrote  down 
serics  of  qncstionE,  wliich  Iic  gare  to  the  astrologcr. 

"  It  is  well,"  Said  Yuussouf  j  "  approach  thcn,  and  bare  tby  feet,  1 
tke  dii°t  thou  wilt  trcad  on  ii)  sacrod.  It  is  the  sand  of  the  Island 
(Stz-irat,  fui-,  far  away  bcyoiid  tLo  giaut  Eiountain  of  Kaf,  wh< 
rmgned  the  prc-Ad^ite  Biiltftna  before  tbis  ncther  world  was  creaU 
Tale  also  this  mautle,  ouck;  worn  by  the  wise  Abou-Maaacher,*  & 
cast  it  over  yoiir  oi^-n  gannent^  beforc  you  ciifer  this  myotic  drcle,  t 
true  <:mbleui  of  eternity." 

Tbc  stranger  oboycd  implidtly  the  maudatcs  of  the  sage  ;  I 
thougli  bis  owu  failh  taiight  him  to  doubt  thc  efficacy  of  all  the  rd: 
which  wäre  tlms  airayed,  yct,  iinprc?--cd  willi  the  idca  of  tbe  leymi 
and  tkill  of  thc  ea^teiii  magi,  he  gave  invuluntary  crudit  to  much  tl 
was  Said  from  the  imporing  mannrr  in  which  the  old  toan  nttered  1 
words,  and  thc  peculiaiiücä  of  time  and  place  whicli  eurroonded  hin 

Thcy  en((.Tcd  thc  circlc  tngethcr,  r.nd  Yoiissotif  carefolly  retr« 
"      )utlin«4vcr  labich  thcr  iiad  ^assed.  atfe  tbe*.proceeded  with  t 

Lfl^f^^  unfei^l^^K  jSiflKcmfflR '^^fc  1  n  prayer  ;  tfa 

■  ■■  '  was  written 

Binonies  neceesi 

I  He  then  slov 

uaing  at  each 
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! 

When  the  circle  was  encompassed  he  took  a  small  crudble,  and^  I 

pouring  it  into  a  dark  liquid,  he  lit  a  taper  and  bent  it  towards  ihe 
ressel,  the  oontents  oE  which  instantlj  ignitod,  and  a  bright  flame 
aparkled  far  and  wide.     Youssonf  nezt  prodnoed  an  Oriental  drug  | 

xeduced  to  powder,  which  he  scattered  over  ihe  flame,  and  a  dark 
vapour  rose  as  gloomj  as  that  which  floats  perpettiallj  above  the  well 
of  Hendekar.  The  mist  graduallj  extended  itself  throughout  the 
Chamber,  and  the  lights  were  well  nigh  extinguished  all  but  the  flame 
in  the  cracible,  which  still  bumt  fieroelj  and  cast  a  red  glare  oyer  the 
persons  of  the  astrologer  and  bis  neophyte. 

The  astrologer  raised  his  hands  and  uttered  a  solemn  invocation  ta 
the  terrific  powers  of  darkness  ;  presently  was  heard  a  mshing  noise, 
Eke  the  sound  of  the  deadlj  blast  as  it  sweeps  over  the  sands  of  Egypt, 
A  duskj  form  was  then  descried  pacing  with  impatient  gestures  ihe 
circumference  of  the  magic  ring.  Youssonf  gazed  fixedlj  on  the  ap- 
parition ;  but  the  stranger  shuddered  with  an  undefined  Sensation  of 
dread,  as  he  endeavoured  to  discem  the  imperfect  form  and  featores 
cf  the  shadow,  which  seemed  aUke  impalpable  and  erer  changing. 

The  old  man,  at  length,  broke  the  appalling  silence. 

*^  Slave  of  Eblis,  dark  spirit  of  futuritj,"  he  exdaimed,  **  pause  in 
tiiy  drcling  flight,  and  obej  the  power  of  him  whose  spell  has  called 
tfaee  from  the  realms  of  Ginnistan  to  the  r^ons  of  upper  air.** 

The  figure  remained  in  one  spot  while,  with  expanded  wings,  it  still 
aeemed  hovering  as  a  bird  before  it  rests  itself  on  earth.  A  deep 
liarsh  voice  was  heard.  "What  wouldst  thou?"  was  the  question. 
**  Speak,  and  be  brief." 

**  Demrousch-Ner6,"  said  the  sage,  ^*  for  such  I  know  thee  now ; 
bearken  to  the  words  of  one  as  potent  as  Tahmuras  of  yore,  and  reply 
with  the  Yoice  of  truth  to  that  which  I  shall  demand  of  thee.  What 
&te  awaits  the  querist  whose  foot  is  even  now  on  the  threshold  of 
Kfe?'* 

**  His  fortunes  shall  prosper  tili  his  age  be  doubled,**  was  the  reply. 

*^  Shall  he  experience  happiness  in  his  career?" 

**  Mortals  teil  eagerly  in  pursuit  of  pleasure  and  ambition— he  shall 
attain  both." 

"  Will  he  be  successful  in  love  ?*' 

''Love  shall  raise  him  to  the  pinnacle  of  greatness;  hurl  him 
from  the  giddy  height ;  betray  him  when  living,  and  moum  over  him 
when  dead." 

**  Who  will  prore  his  greatest  foe  ?" 

**  His  fairest  friend." 

<<  When  shall  he  die?  and  how?** 

«  Four  hours  have  not  elapsed  since  he  saw  the  spot  where  he  shall 
jield  np  his  last  breath.    Let  him  beware  the  axe.** 

**  What  shall  occasion  his  death  ?  " 

**  The  treachery  of  woman." 

*'  What  is  the  name  of  her  whose  destiny  is  linked  with  his  ?" 

A  pause  ensued. 

The  spirit  appeared  moody,  and  unwilling  to  answer  further. 

**  Speak,  fotd  spirit,"  cried  Yousaouf ;  '*  I  conjure  thee  by  the  power-  m 

fbl  seal  of  Noe ;  in  the  name  of  the  migh^^  Senkidah,  I  command  thee!**  1 

"  Seek  for  the  name  beneath  the  sign  Sunbulah,***  rep)*^**  ^ '-»t 

^I  may  not  teil  thee  more.** 

*  Viiigo,  the  cdettial  sign. 
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"Sanbulah!"  Youssouf  exclaimed,  "it  is  the  sign  of  the  Virgin, 
perchance  a  regal  one  !  Saj,  once  more,  shall  this  fayoured  son  of 
fortune  ever  wear  a  kingly  crown  ?" 

*^  His  swaj  shall  be  tbat  of  rojalty,"  was  the  final  answer  of  the 
voice,  as  the  figure  became  more  and  more  indistinct  amid  the  thick- 
ening  vapour. 

*'  Enough/'  Said  the  astrologer  to  his  companion,  ^^  more  it  profits 
not  to  inquire." 

In  a  few  moments  the  apartment  was  again  clear,  and  the  lighta 
bnmed  brightly  as  before. 

"What  think  jou,  mj  son,"  said  Youssouf;  '^are  jou  satisfied 
with  the  prospect  of  your  future  lot?" 

'^  It  is  better  than  the  fondest  dreams  of  my  imagination  could  have 
pictured/'  the  youth  replied.  "How  shall  I  thank  you^  my  father  ? 
how  express  my  gratitude  ?  " 

^'  Beserve  it,  my  son,  tili  you  haye  better  leamed  to  appreciate  the 
nature  of  what  you  have  just  heard.  A  time  may  come  when  your 
thoughts  may  change  ;  meanwhile,  live  well  and  wisely.  Forget  not, 
that  though  the  stars  rule  the  destinies  of  men,  they  themselves  are 
but  the  agents  of  the  all-powerful  Allah. 

"  Live,  then,  so  as  to  deserve  the  fortune  which  Fate  has  prepared; 
and  when  Azrael,  the  angel  of  death,  shall  summon  you,  may  you  be 
prepared  toaccompanyhimi  Farewell,  Robert  Devereux;  and  in  the 
days  of  your  prosperity  remember  the  words  of  Youssouf,  the  Arabian.** 


Who  is  there  to  whom  the  prosperous  career  and  unhappy  fate  of 
the  unfortunate  £arl  of  Essex,  the  favourite  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  are 
imknown?  They  are  recorded  in  the  pages  of  history,  and  insepa- 
rably  connected  with  the  annals  of  the  maiden  queen.  Yet  there  are 
few,  perhaps,  who  are  aware  that  the  predictions,  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  were  actually  made,  and  that  they  came  to  pass  almost  accord- 
ing  to  the  letter. 

In  the  year  1585,  Essex  accompanied  the  Earl  of  Leicester  to 
Holland,  where  he  obtained  the  rank  of  genend,  though  then  barely 
eighteen.  It  was  there,  at  the  memorable  battle  of  Zutphen,  that  he 
b^aved  with  such  distinguished  bravery. 

On  his  retum  from  the  Low  Countries  he  made  his  first  ^pearance 
at  court,  where  he  immediately  attracted  the  notice  of  the  queen,  who^ 
in  an  incredibly  short  time,  loaded  him  with  dignities  and  rewards; 
Conferring  on  him  the  office  of  Master  of  the  Household,  Grand 
Marshai,  and  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

Her  personal  regard  also  accompanied  these  high  honours,  and  he 
was  permitted  to  wear  in  his  hat  a  glove  from  her  right  band,  "  a 
favour,"  says  a  contemporary  historian,  "  the  greatest  that  a  mistress 
could  bestow  on  an  accepted  lover." 

The  influence  of  Leicester,  whose  nephew  he  was,  was  not  at  onoe 
edipsed;  they  continued  to. divido  the  favours  and  Councils  of  Elizabeth 
tili  by  degrees  the  star  of  Leicester  sank  before  that  of  his  more 
youthful  rival,  who  forgot  the  ties  of  friendship  in  the  lures  of 
ambition,  and  eventually  became  the  concealed  enemy  of  his  former 
friend,  whose  death  has  been  by  some  ascribed  to  poison,  and  hf 
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others  to  a  broken  heart,  owing  to  his  having  lost  the  friendship 
of  the  queen,  which  drcomstance,  it  is  well-known,  was  caused  by  the 
intrigues  of  Essex. 

On  Leicester's  death  he  became  lord  paramount,  and  bore  the  title 
at  oourt  of  "  the  Earl,"  par  exceUence. 

The  vioerojalty  of  Ireland,  while  it  kept  the  word  of  promise  to  his 
ear,  yet  broke  it  to  his  hope ;  and  though  it  put  into  his  hands  the  pos- 
session  of  an  authoritj  in  every  respect  that  of  a  sovereign,  was  jet, 
through  the  treachery  of  his  friends,  the  final  cause  of  his  disgrace. 

The  last  act  of  his  power  was  his  desperate  attempt  to  secure  the  per- 
8on  of  the  queen,  which,  so  fatally  for  his  fortunes,  was  unsuocessful. 

From  that  period  tili  his  final  condemnation»  the  transition  was  most 
rapid;  and  when,  in  the  last  extremity,  he  transmitted  £lizabeth's  ring 
by  the  faithless  Countess  of  Nottingluun,  and  the  remorse  of  Elizabeth 
awokCy  and  her  proud  spirit  bowed  beneath  her  sorrow  tili  it  was 
extinguished  in  the  grave,  the  term  of  prophetic  events  was  completed, 
and  the  predictions  verified  of  Youssouf,  äie  astrologer. 


'ANA  OR  ANATHO, 

THE  TBEASURT  OF  THE  FABTHIAM8. 

BT    W.    FBAlfCIS    AINSWOBTH. 

Departore  from  Saladin's  Castle — Loss  of  the  Tigris  steamer—Detention  at  Inl — 
AI  KaYina,  ancient  Agamsa — Preyions  trayellers  on  Euphrates — Gibbon  and 
D'AnviUe's  account  of  Anü— Rapids  of  **tbe  Seiyes"— Rawi^  a  town  of  Meso- 
potamian  Arabs— ' Ana,  its  groves  and  gardens — Persian  water-wheela — IsUmda 
and  Castles — Cariosity  of  the  women — Ommiade  Arabe  and  their  amin  or 
princes — Ancient  Anatho— Redaction  of^  by  Julian — Thilatba  defies  the 
Romans — Parthian  sornames— Worsbip  of '  Ana-hid — Treasory  of  Phreates — 
Banal  of  our  comrades — An  Arabian  hosband— A  fossil  shefi — ^Departnre  of 
the  oi&cers  of  the  Tigris  steamer. 

We  lefl  our  Station,  off  the  ruins  of  Saladin*s  Castle,  on  the  morning  of 
the  2l8t  of  May.  Our  way  thence  lay  through  an  undulating  countiy, 
occasionaUy  wooded,  tiU  we  came  to  a  point  where  low  tracts  of  allu- 
vium  advanced  in  front  of  rocky  cliffs  to  the  east,  and  caused  the  river 
to  make  a  deyious  and  long  circuit  to  the  westward.  A  canal,  called 
Mus&  by  the  natives,  trayersed  this  low  tract,  and  at  the  spot  where 
this  took  its  departure,  the  Arabs  had  collected  piles  of  wood  for  trans- 
port  to  'AnÄ.  We  stopped  here  a  short  time  in  order  to  purchase 
8ome  of  this  ready-cut  fuel,  and,  being  mid-day,  the  opportunity  was 
taken  to  give  the  men  their  dinners. 

At  half-past  two,  p.m.,  we  had  gained  the  southerly  reach  of  this 
great  curre  of  the  Euphrates,  when  we  were  suddenly  enveloped  in 
that  tremendous  hurricane  which  capsized  the  Tigris  steamer,  and 
entailed  the  loss  of  upwards  of  twenty  persons.  The  point  at  which 
the  few  survivors  of  this  catastrophe  were  thrown  ashore,  was  im- 
mediately  beyond  where  the  before-mentioned  canal  fiowed  back  into 
the  river.  We  remained  at  this  spot  all  day,  in  the  anxious  hopes  of 
aaying  more  of  our  unfortunate  companions,  and  the  nezt  day,  Sunday 
the  22nd,  dropped  down  the  river  only  a  very  short  distance,  to  where 
the  easterly  ränge  of  cliffs  terminated  over  the  rivcr-bed,  and  bore  the 
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minfi  now  called  Irza,  at  AI  Wnrdi,  and  apparenüj  the  site  of  tbe 
Dorm  of  Julian's  hifltorianis  and  Dura  Nicanms  of  Isidorus  of  Chanu^ 
which  is  described  as  bdog  fear  short  dajs'  joumej  fjxNn  'An4. 

We  lenudn^  at  thia  aoene  of  onr  first  and  greateat  misfortune  tili 
the  BKHidng  of  Thnndaj,  the  26thy  the  interval  being  spent  in  deter- 
niining  the  poaitian  of  the  wieck,  and  aecuiing  what  few  objecto  were 
drifted  on  ahore.  We  also  bnried  two  bodies»  which  floated  np  aik 
thia  eaify  period. 

From  Irz4  the  iiTer  flowed  onwarda  throngh  an  nndulating  oountrj; 
bot  the  hilla,  chiefl j  oompoeed  of  gypsom  and  marle%  covered  with  a 
grayeUj  deposit,  were  low  and  nninded,  and  there  waa  now  verj  littla 
wood.  On  onr  waj  we  paased»  on  the  Arabian  aide,  the  mounda  and 
mins  of  AI  Käjim^  the  aite,  apparentlj,  of  the  Agamna  of  Ptolemj, 
and  a  place  ci  aome  impoitanccy  aa  the  apot  at  which  the  Caravans  from 
Southern  Sjria  and  Palesdne  to  Baghdad,  Bäar^  and  Southern  Persiay 
firat  join  the  river  Euphratea. 

From  this  drcumatance  we  have  no  longer»  from  this  Station,  onlj 
the  meagre  and  oftentimes  vague  notices  of  Kauwolf,  the  adventuroua 
merchant  of  £lizabethan  times,  or  of  Balbi,  the  Yenetian,  who  travelled 
in  1580,  to  assist  us  in  establishing  occasional  links  between  actual 
times  and  those  remote  periods  when  the  Euphrates  held  an  important 
place  in  histoiy. 

The  Portuguese  trareller,  Pedro  Teixeira,  or  Texeira,  ascended  the 
Euphratcs  from  B46r4  up  to  thia  point,  in  the  earlj  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth  Century,  and  from  this  spot  we  have  also  the  notes  of  the  distin- 
guished  travellers,  Tavemier,  Thevenot,  and  Olivier.  Laatlj,  it  waa 
here,  also,  that  our  gallant  Commander,  Captain,  now  Grcneral  Chesnej, 
first  gained  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and  it  was  from  hence  that^ 
trusting  himself  on  its  waters  in  a  frail  raft,  he  first  navigated  its  noble 
current,  and  was  Struck,  on  that  courageous  descent,  with  those  ideaa 
of  the  commerdal  and  political  advantages  of  this  great  river,  which,  aa 
they  first  suggested  themselves  to  British  enterprise  in  the  time  <^ 
Elizabeth— ever  memorable  in  the  annals  of  discovery — so  it  may  be 
sanguinely  contemplated,  that  modern  skill  and  improved  means  will 
carry  them  out,  to  their  füllest  extent,  in  the  days  of  Queen  Victoria. 

Until  the  present  Navigation  and  survey,  the  materials,  however^ 
collected  by  previous  travellers  were  of  little  use,  either  for  purpoaea 
of  geography  or  of  history.  Gibbon  complains  bitterly,  when  endea- 
Touring  to  follow  the  marches  of  the  Romans  through  these  countries^ 
that  both  Pietro  della  Valle  and  Tavemier  were  ignorant  of  the  old 
name  and  condition  of  'Ana,  **  Our  blind  travellers,"  be  says,  "  seldom 
possess  any  previous  knowledge  of  the  countries  which  they  visit. 
Shaw  and  Tournefort  deserve  an  honourable  exception." 

Certainly  if  we  are  to  judge  of  the  accuracy  of  the  descriptions  of 
previous  travellers  by  the  idea  which  Gibbon  formed  to  himself,  bj 
their  perusal,  of  this  very  town — the  renowned  Anatho  of  old,  and  the 
most  picturesque  and  delightful  site  on  the  Euphrates — ^the  opinion  of 
their  ethnographical  genius  will  be  very  low  indeed. 

"  The  city  of  Annah,*  or  Anatho,"  he  says,  "  the  residence  of  an 

*  Lvnch,  a  good  Arabic  scholar,  writes  it  Afia;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Renooard,  a  man 
eareful  one,  vritei  it  'A  nah  (Report  on  Eaph.  Ezped.,  p.  424X  or  "Aaah,  (Rcpb, 
p.  427).  It  18  also  Tariously  written  Anuah,  Aanab»  and  Aanat.  The  Arabt 
appear,  however,  to  dispense  with  the  final  h  in  such  oames  aa  Rawi,  'Axii» 
Basra,  &c. 
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Arabian  emir,  ig  composed  of  ^100  long  streets,  which  enclose  within  a 
natural  fortification  a  small  Island  in  tbe  midst»  and  ttoo  fruitful  spotB 
an  eilher  side  of  the  Euphrates." 

If  it  were  possible  to  give  a  more  erroneous  description  tban  that 
in  which  fonr  important  nüs-statements  occur  in  as  manj  linea, 
D'AnviUe,  in  bis  *'Euphraie  et  Tigre^  (p.  %2^  would  bave  achieyed 
that  distinction. 

^  Tbis  town,''  ha  sajs,  alluding  to  'Ani,  '^  consists  of  a  Single  street^ 
wbose  lengtb  is  five  mües,  and  which  is  unequallj  distributed  in  Meso» 
potamia  on  one  side,  and  in  Arabia  on  tbe  other/'  It  would  strike 
tbe  most  superficial  reader,  that  one  and  the  same  street  could  not  be 
distributed  on  the  two  sides  of  a  river,  anj  more  tban  two  long  streets 
could  enclose  a  small  Island  within  them. 

How  freqnently  do  we  peroeive  the  talent  for  describing  the  phj- 
siognomj  of  men,  their  modes  of  living,  their  conditiony  their  babits, 
their  passions,  and  their  yerj  eccentricities,  unaccompanied  bj  the 
power  which  imparts  that  clear  and  map-like  Impression,  that  enables 
the  reader  to  saj,  ^'I  have  the  place,  its  rocks  and  islands,  its 
habitations,  gardens,  and  people,  before  mj  ejes." 

Quitting  AI  Kajim,  and  approaching  'Ana,  the  character  of  the 
country  changed,  and  became  more  hiUj,  tili,  close  upon  the  town  itself, 
bare  rocks  shut  up  the  river  on  both  sides.  At  the  foot  of  these,  and 
on  the  left  bank,  was  the  town  of  Mesopotamian  Arabs,  called  R4w^ 
an  irregulär  accumulation  of  mud  houses,  with  flat  roofs,  huddled 
together  on  tbe  banks  of  the  river,  or  straggling  up  the  hill-side  with- 
out  anj  intervening  or  relieving  verdure.  A  ridge  of  rocks  ran  at 
thelsame  place  across  the  river,  forming  the  rapids,  designated  in  mj 
notes  as  Karabilah,  or  ^'the  Seives,"  but  bj  Ljnch,  in  the  Par- 
liamentary  papers,  called  Bahalut,  and  where,  in  the  low  water  season 
the  stream  rnns  for  six  hundred  jards  over  an  irregulär  shelf  of  rock^ 
with  a  slight  fall  of  about  one  in  fifteen  jards,  a  smooth  surfaoe,  and  a 
depth  of  nineteen  to  twenty  inches  of  water.  Tbis  is  one  of  the  most 
6erious*impediments  to  the  navigation  of  the  river.  It  would  require 
either  to  be  removed,  to  have  a  deep  Channel  excavated,  or  a  powerfol 
ligbt  steamer,  with  a  draflt  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  inches,  to  be  em- 
plojed  at  tbe  low  seasons,  or  what,  perhaps,  would  be  found  most 
feasible  of  all,  a  change  of  steamers  at  the  town  of  'Ana.  Immediately 
below  these  rapids,  which  presented  no  obstrucdon  at  tbis  season  of 
the  jear,  was  a  small  Island,  situated  nearlj  in  the  centre  of  the  river, 
and  upon  which  were  several  tombs  and  sepulcbral  chapels,  oTpleasing 
aspec^  and  which  were  embosomed  in  a  dense  growth  of  fig  trees, 
pomegranates,  and  other  shrubs. 

Bejond  this,  again,  the  rockj  bills  on  the  Mesopotamian  side,  bear» 
ing  on  their  summit  the  Castle  called  AI  Guman,  and  the  tomb  of  lA 
Karin,  advanced  as  a  bluff  promontoiy  into  the  river,  while  the  latter» 
making  a  sudden  bend  to  the  south-east,  dlsclosed  to  us,  in  ouronward 
progress,  the  most  beautiful  and  picturesque  town  which  the  Euphratea 
can  boast  of,  and  which  is  rendered  still  more  remarkable  bj  being  in 
the  heart  of  a  great  desert  on  either  side.  The  town  itself  stretched 
in  a  long  line,  a  distance  of  upwards  of  three  Englisb  miles  on  tke 
Arabian  side  of  the  river,  the  bed  of  which  was  divided  into  two 
Channels  bj  eight  different  Islands,  which  were  so  continuous  as  to 
appear  like  one  strip  of  land,  while  on  the  Mesopotamian  side  the  rocks 
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rose  to  an  altitnde  of  from  four  to  five  hundred  feet,  forming  an  im- 
pervioufl  rampart  of  Ueak  and  naked  stone. 

The  fiinge  of  soll  which  is  occupied  bj  the  town,  is  about  half  a 
xnile  deep.  One  street  mns  the  whole  length,  and  terminates  inknd 
hj  a  band  of  culdvationy  which  is  succeeded  bj  a  low  rocky  terrace, 
and  on  the  river-side  bj  g^ves  of  palm  trees»  and  gardens  shaded  by 
a  profuse  growth  of  pomegranates,  figs,  apricots,  plums,  and  a  few 
orange-trees.  From  these  gardens  lofty  Persian  water-wheeb  advanoe 
into  the  river,  creaking  on  their  heavj  hinges.  These  lift  up  the 
water  in  small  buckets,  and  tut  it  into  long  aquedncts,  which  are  snp- 
ported  npon  light  and  graceful  arches,  and  which  the  dripping  waters 
have,  in  most  instances,  dothed  with  a  rieh  drapeiy  of  fems  and 
mosses.  ^ 

The  islands  in  the  centre  of  the  stream  are  all  nearlj  lerel  with  the 
water,  and  none  of  them  hare  terraces,  or  natural  rod^  fortifications; 
but  thej  are  shaded  by  a  dense  and  luxurious  Vegetation,  chiefly  of 
pahn-trees  and  pomegranate,  out  of  which  peered  the  ruins  of  fonner 
habitations,  and  here  and  there  a  trellised  kioskh  (küskh),  or  white- 
washed  dorne  of  a  sepulchral  chapel.  In  the  laigest  Island  of  au,  to 
the  southwardy  üid  which  was.  about  a  mile  in  length,  were  the  ruins 
of  a  once  extensive  castle.  This  old  Island  Castle  was  connected  by  a 
ruined  bridge  to  the  Arabian  side,  and  by  an  irregulär  ledge  of  rodks, 
caUed  Nizin,  to  the  Mesopotamian.  These,  as  may  be  imagined,  con- 
stitute,  in  the  low  season,  impediments  to  navigation.  At  that  time 
the  current  tumbles  over  the  ledge,  on  the  east  side,  with  a  fall  of 
about  two  feet,  in  a  broken  foam,  which  is  incapable  of  bearing  any 
weight.  On  ihe  west  side,  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  bridge  being  in 
ruins,  a  steamer  can  easily  pass.  A  wall,  extending  across  from  the 
Upper  point  of  the  Island  to  the  westem  shore,  crosses  the  passage. 
Ollis  wall  is  broken  down  near  the  Island,  and  has  a  narrow  gate  from 
thirty  to  forty  feet  wide,  and  from  three  to  four  feet  deep.  This  gate 
is  covered  by  a  parapet,  which  advances  from  the  Island  just  above  it, 
and  turns  the  stream,  with  a  fall  of  two  feet,  at  an  angle  to  the  direc- 
tion  of  the  main  stream. 

On  the  hills  beyond  the  town  were  the  small  Arabian  Castles,  caUed 
'Abdallah  and  Zahun,  and  another  of  similar  character,  called  Abün- 
diyah,  occurred  at  the  further  extremity  of  the  hills  on  the  Mesopo- 
tamian side. 

The  arrival  of  the  steamer  Euphrates  at  this  picturesque  town  natu- 
raUy  ciAised  much  commotion  and  excitement,  and  as  we  brought  to, 
immediately  beyond  the  bend  of  the  river,  and  a  little  above  the  town, 
its  inhabitants  came  pouring  out  of  their  shady  recesses  in  consideraUe 
numbers,  the  males,  for  the  most  part,  accoutred  in  gay  and  bright 
coloured  garments,  the  ladies  attired  in  more  sombre  dresses.  The 
latter  sat  down  in  crowds  by  the  water-side,  with  their  faces  unoovered, 
and  their  noses  generally  adomed  with  a  large  turquoise,  gazing  at  us 
with  much  curiosity.  A  few  of  the  more  strict  Muhammedans  were 
much  scandalized  at  this  proceeding,  and  they  began  to  belabour  the 
unfortunate  fair  sex  with  their  canes,  with  the  view  of  driving  them 
back  into  the  town;  but  female  curiosity  prevailed,  the  ladies  kept  their 
places  in  spite  of  such  active  interposition,  and  as  the  greater  number 
of  persons  present  did  not  interfere,  the  minority  was  soon  obliged  to 
discontinue  their  churlish  and  ungallant  Operations. 

'An4  is  remarkable  among  Arabian  towns  for  being  occupied  by 
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people  who  call  themselves  the  Bani  'Ummiah,  and  who  claim  a  direct 
descent  from  the  Ommiade  ('Ummiah)y  or  STiian  khalifs.  Hence,  its 
haughtjinhabitants  presented  a  great  difierence  to  their  Mesopotamian 
brethren  dwelling  at  Raw4.  The  checked  kerchief  bound  to  the  head 
by  a  twisted  cord  of  wool,  like  a  wisp  of  straw,  and  the  du&ty  dbbä, 
were  supplanted  bj  turbans  of  dazzllng  whiteness,  and  with  ample 
foldSy  interspersed  with  the  occasional  green  emblems  of  a  pilgrim  to 
Mecca,  or  a  descendant  of  the  prophet.  The  persons  of  the  better 
class  were  also  enshroaded  in  cloaks  of  scarlet,  or  of  other  dazzllng 
colours. 

These  Ommiade  Arabs,  nominally  subjects  of  the  sultan,  have  from 
remote  periods  lived  under  princes  or  chieftains  of  their  own,  whose 
retinae  has,  however,  generallj  been  insufficient  to  protect  the  town. 
from  the  predatorj  inroads  of  the  Badawins  of  the  desert,  to  whom 
thej  are  thus  forced  to  pay  a  contribution,  for  the  Osmanlis,  to  whom 
they  are  also  tributary,  afford  them  no  protection  in  retum.  In  the 
time  of  Olivier,  the  ruling  prince  had  only  twenty-five  men  in  his 
Service,  and  that  traveller  describes  the  place  as  depopulating  every 
day,  from  the  want  of  protection  against  the  Arabs  of  the  desert.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  Century  Texiera  found  the  place 
governed  by  an  amir,  called  Abu  Risha,  or  "father  of  feathers," 
whose  power  extended  hence  to  Palmyra.  Ihn  Haukai  describes 
'Ana,  in  his  time,  as  a  pleasant  place,  well  supplied  with  provisionsy 
and  governed  by  an  Ommiade  amir,  called  Abbas  ban  al  'GTinmar  fd 
Ohanui.  At  the  present  time  the  Arabs  dwell  in  the  northerly  part 
of  the  town,  the  Christians  in  the  southerly,  and  the  most  remote 
quarter  in  the  same  direction  was  occupied  by  Jews. 

Ancient  Anatho  appears  to  have  stood  upon  the  most  northerly  of 
the  Islands  which  occupy  the  middle  of  the  river.  It  is  distinctly 
described  as  being  in  such  a  Situation  by  Ammianus  (lib.  xxiv.,  c.  2.% 
and  Cellarius  reads  the  historian  in  that  light,  *'  Anathan  munimentum, 
quod  Euphrates  circumluebat"  (p.  718).  Isidorus  of  Charax  also 
describes  the  town  as  being  on  an  Island,  and  Zozimus  speaks  of  an 
island  on  which  was  a  Castle,  which  received  Julian.  Libanus  alone 
describes  it  as  xt^povriaovy  or  on  a  peninsula. 

From  the  moment  that  the  £mperor  Julian,  by  passing  the  Kha* 
boras,  had  entered  into  the  country  of  an  active  and  artful  enemy,  the 
Order  of  march  is  described  by  Ammianus  Marccllinus  and  by  ZozimuB 
as  being  disposed  in  three  columns.  A  column  of  several  legibus  was 
led  by  the  brave  Nevitta  along  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  in  sight  of 
the  fleet.  The  strength  of  the  army  was  placed  in  the  centre,  under 
Victor,  while  the  left  flank  was  protected  by  the  cavalry,  under  Hor- 
misdas  and  Arintheus.  Lucllianus  led  the  advance-guard,  composed 
of  a  flying  detachment  of  fifteen  hundred  light-armed  soldiers,  wliile 
the  rear-guard  was  under  tbe  Charge  of  the  Prince  of  Edessa,  or  of 
Oshroene.  Julian  himself  moved  rapidly  with  a  smali  escort  of  cavalry 
to  the  front,  the  rear,  the  flanks,  wherever  his  presence  could  animate 
or  protect  the  march  of  the  Iloman  army,  which  was  perpetually 
harassed  by  the  Surcnas,  or  Persian  gcneral,  and  the  malik,  or  king  of 
the  tribe  of  Gassan,  called  by  the  Latins,  Ro'losaces,  described  as 
"  famosi  nominis  latro,"  and  who  incessantly  hovered  round  the  army. 
Ammianus,  speaking  of  thc.se  Arabs,  expressivdy  assimilatcs  their  life 
to  a  long  fligbt,  and  compares  them  to  kites  hovering  over  their  prey. 

VOL.  YH.  K  K 
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<l  the  second  is,  that  Zozimus  places  Phatusas  at  four 

III  Dura,  the  same  distance'as  ttast  attributed  b7  Am* 

aiatho.     For  the  same  reasons  I  sliould  have  been  satUfied 

Mii;  the  Addoea'  and  Pacoria  of  Ptolemj  in  the  forts  around 

i  Auu,  and  should  have  sought  for  the  Teridata  of  the  same 

luucr  down,  bat  the  next  Station  of  the  Alexandrian  geo- 

i:;  Niiarda,  the  same  as  Hadisa,  and  the  first  of  an  important 

.  Jcwish  colonies  and  schools  established  on  the  Euphrates. 

I'hatusae  of  Zozimus  maj  well  (other  circnmstances  being 

.  1*.'),  without  much  violence  to  probabilities,  be  regarded,  if  not 

rruption  of  the  Pacoria  of  Ptolemj,  at  least  aa  that  of  the 

:  -  Gaza,  or  Treaeurj  of  Phraates,  of  Isidorns  of  Cbaraz,  sitnated 

-ame  neighbonrhood ;  while  the  Thilutha  of  Ammianns  betrays 

:  as  close  a  relation  to  the  Teridata  of  the  Alexandrian  geo- 

'    T. 

'  ese  circumstances  admitted,  there  would  resnltfrom  them  another 
more  interesting  fact,  that  all  these  names  have  a  Parthian  origin» 

M?  surnames  which  belonged  onlj  to  princes  of  the  Arsadde 

nasty. 

rbe  circumstances  of  finding  these  names  thus  combined  wonld  also 
'•'ad  US  to  a  proximate  conjecture  as  to  which  of  the  Arsadde  princes 
?uey  belonged  to.  With  regard  to  the  name  of  Pacoria,  the  twenty- 
iourth  and  twenty-ninth  kings  of  the  dynasty  bore  the  sumame  of 
Pacorus;  but  the  period  when  the  Roman  and  Parthian  power  became 
inost  seriously  opposed,  was  that  ipiportant  epoch  which  intervened 
between  the  campaigns  of  Crassus  and  Yentidius  and  the  xise  of 
Augustus.  At  that  period  the  Parthians  long  held  posaession  of  the 
EuphrateSy  and  advanced  into  Syria,  in  which  country  we  have  already 
traeed  the  spot  at  which  Pacorus,  son  of  Orodes,  feil.  The  fathcr 
having  sank  ander  the  grief  caused  by  this  loss,  he  was  succeeded  bj 
Arsaces  XV.,  sumamed  Phraates  IV.,  an  epithet  deriyed  from  some 
equestrian  accomplishments.  Bat  this  Phraates  had  also  a  competitor 
to  the  throne,  Tiridates,  whose  pretensions  were  afterwards  sopported 
by  Augastas.  Thas  we  see  the  three  names  bronght  together,  two  of 
which  are  recorded  by  Ptolemy,  who  wrote  in  the  second  centary  of 
the  Christian  era,  as  the  names  of  sites  on  the  Eaphrates,  and  one  bj 
Isidorns  of  Charax;  and  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  latter  name 
oould  not  hßYB  applied  to  the  first  Tiridates,  whose  power  did  not 
extend  beyond  Armenia,  or  to  the  third  and  last,  who  lived  at  the  time 
of  the  Sasanian  revolution.  A  reason  the  more,  that  this  Tiridates 
was  of  the  same  era  as  Phraates  IV.,  and  Pacoras,  son  of  Orodes. 
Thus,  this  rather  long,  bat  unavoidable  discussion,  leaves  it  probable 
that  Tiridates  held  a  castle  in  Eaphrates,  the  same  as  the  Thilutha  of 
Ammianus,  in  antagonism  to  his  rival,  Phraates,  who  had  bis  treasury 
at  the  same  spot,  previously  designated  after  the  warlike  son  of 
Orodes,  Pacoria,  and  by  Zozimus  miswritten  Phatuö»;  the  latter  being 
at  the  fort  of  Ajiatho,  in  the  north  Islands,  and  bumt  by  Julian;  the 
former  at  the  still  existing  Island  castle,  and  which,  according  to  Ibn 
Haukai,  was  afterwards  cailed  by  the  Arabians,  Hisn  Musalnmah,  from 
its  having  been  repaired  by  an  Arab,  bearing  the  distinguished  title 
ot  Musalamah  Ban  Abdal-al-lilk,  and  which  BalM  described  as  acces- 
flory  to  'An6,  by  the  corrupt  name  of  Anatalbes. 

It  further  appears  fh>m  the  records  of  Julian's  historiaiity  that  Üie 
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'*  He  sajs  it  is  not  contagious,"  putting  much  emphasis  on  the  last 
Word,  but  scarcelj  daring  to  look  bis  wives  m  the  face. 

**  Is  tbat  true?"  said  one  of  tbe  ladies  to  mjself,  witb  a  strangely 
ladicrous  mien. 

I  bowed  assent. 

**  You  see,"  said  tbe  old  man,  rising  triumpbantlj,  and  yenturing  to 
Beize  tbe  last-mentioned  ladj  by  tbe  band,  *^  tbe  doctor  sajs  so." 

The  young  damsels,  wbo  bad  been  Standing  in  tbe  interim  a  little 
apart,  now  began  tittering  aloud,  and,  unable  to  stand  it  mjself  any 
longer,  I  burried  awaj. 

Passing  tbrougb  the  town,  mj  tbougbtlessness  nearlj  got  me  into  a 
Bcrape,  for,  observing  a  very  large  fossil  sbell  which  bad  been  used  in 
tbe  construction  of  an  ordinarj  mud-bouse,  I  set  to  work  to  detach  it, 
which  Operation  caused  an  aperture  to  be  made  on  the  windowless 
aspect  of  the  bouse— it  maj,  indeed,  bare  been  into  the  ladies*  apart- 
ment — ^for  I  was  suddenlj  assailed  bj  men,  women,  and  children,  with 
a  fierceness  which  even  tbe  osual  bäkshisb  almost  failed  to  subdue. 

The  officers  of  tbe  Tigris  steamer,  with  tbe  exception  of  the  Messrs. 
Stannton,  left  us  at  'AnÄ.  Captain  Lynch  and  Lieutenant  Eden  put 
tbemselves  under  the  guidance  of  the  Arabs  of  B4wd,  to  conduct  them 
across  the  Mesopotamian  desert  to  Musul.  Mr.  Thomson  went  back 
with  Durwish  'Ali  to  finish  the  line  of  level  frosi  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  Euphrates,  which  labour  they  terminated  not  without  many 
adventures  with  tbe  Arabs.  Mr.  Hector  was  left  at  'An6,  with  a 
sailor  to  assist  bim,  to  await  tbe  fall  of  the  waters,  in  order  to  recover 
itdl  possible  property  from  the  Tigris,  in  which  undertaking,  even 
with  this  trifling  assistance,  and  not  without  many  interruptions  from 
the  Arabs,  he  succeeded  to  a  very  considerable  extent. 
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BT    CHABLBS   OLLIER. 

CHAPTER  V. 

^  111  prore  thee,  if  Ühj  deeds 
WUl  eany  a  proportion  to  thy  wordj."— Bbn  Jonbon. 

Havino  made  certain  arrangements  witb  Dick,  Caleb  sallied  forth 
with  a  riew  of  encountering  Squire  Babstock  in  bis  moming  walk, 
which,  as  the  weather  was  so  very  fine  (as  it  often  is  after  the  douds, 
on  a  preriouB  day,  have  emptied  themselyes,  and  the  wind  has  ex- 
haosted  its  passion),  was  a  probable  event.  Caleb,  therefore,  skirted 
the  forest  borders^  and  wended  bis  way  towards  the  hall.  Just  as  he 
expected,  he  bad  not  proceeded  far  before  tbe  great  man  was  Seen 
aauntering  idly  along  with  bis  dog  and  gun. 

As  tbe  squire  approached,  young  Doughty  liflted  bis  hat,  twitched 
tbe  bair  tbat  hung  over  bis  forebead,  and  ^*  made  a  leg,"  as  tbe  old 
writers  say«  Influenced  probably  by  the  bland  and  fresh  weather, 
Babstock  was  in  an  unusually  good  humour,  and  responded  to  tbe 
peaaant's  salutation  as  follows : — 

^'  Fine  day  after  the  rain,  eh,  Master  Doughty!  How  do  you  all 
get  on  at  the  cottage?  If  this  weather  holds,  I  can  find  you  somc 
work*     Come  to  me  to-morrow." 
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Now  nothing  could  be  fartber  from  Caleb's  tfaongbts  at  that  moment 
than  Buch  work  as  the  squire  meant;  bat  he  was  pleaaed  to  find  t2ia 
great  man  in  so  talkaüre  a  mood,  becanse  it  affbrded  «  favourafale 
opportunity  for  opening  the  all-important  subject. 

"  Tour  honour*s  worship,"  said  he,  ^*  has  been  pleaaed  to  aak  how  we 
get  on  at  the  cottage :  bad  enough,  sir,  I  assnre  yon.  ETerything  de- 
pends  on  me,  and  IVe  nothing  to  do.  Sister  sits  and  freta  all  daj  longw 
She  doean't  get  a  wholesome  meal  above  once  in  two  dajs;  and  aa  for 
mother,  whj,  ahe  grows  weaker  and  weaker;  thongh,"  he  added»  with  s 
significant  expression  of  countenance,  "  she  sometimes  braga  that  she 
coold  do  altogether  without  food." 

**  Nonsense,  man,"  retumed  the  squire ;  "  old  women,  like  otber 
fiolka»  miist  esL    TU  do  something  for  jou  all.    Come  to  me^  I  say^ 

toHBMKTOW. 

**  Thank  yonr  worship,"  replied  Caleb.  "  Mother  will  be  glad  to 
•ee  me  again  at  work«  Bat  there's  something  that  {daguea  her  mora 
tiian  any  aoffering  either  of  mine  or  sister's.    She  don't  mind  fioc 


"  Indeedr  ^acnlated  the  squire,  cardessly;  ^^  and  what  may  that  be 
wUeh  so  plagues  her,  eh,  Doughty  ?* 

*^  Why,  sur,**  re^x>nded  the  young  man,  **  she's  unhi^py  about  die 
l«)lriwry  going  on  at  the  halL" 

TWe  squire  started,  and  threw  a  scmtinizing  glance  at  Calebw 
^Kolibeiy  at  the  hall !"  echoed  he;  "and  pray  how  doesit  happen 
Aal  yoor  mother  knows  anything  about  thai  ?  There's  an  old  pro* 
Y^vrK  young  man,  which  eays,  ^  lliey  who  hide  know  where  to  fin4.' 
Rnt  sbould  you  or  the  old  w(Hnan  be  acquainted  with  losses  in  n^ 
k;>tt3e?    You  have  spoken  enough  for  me,  and,  I  fear,  too  much  for 

Squixe  Babstock  was  charmed  with  bis  own  sagadty ;  but  ominoos 
aad  aia^gisterial  as  were  his  looks,  Caleb  was  not  in  the  least  oonfused* 
£k  saaikd  knowingly;  and  the  squire,  peroeiving  the  inefficacy  of  his 
mbilon»  was,  for  a  tiine,  taken  aback. 

"^  Yott  and  I  must  not  part  just  yet,"  aaid  Babstock. 

^  1  hope  not,  your  worship,"  retumed  young  Doughty. 

^  As  you  are  so  confident,"  pursued  the  squire,  "  perhape  you  wont 
g)^J«ct  to  ezpiain  your  mother's  anxiety  about  my  stolen  goods.  There 
16  aobod^  here  now,  you  know,  to  take  3rour  words  down." 

*^ l*te  ^ad  of  that,  sir,"  responded  Caleb;  "because  what  I haye  to 
m*  IMM  be  a  secret  between  you  and  me." 

vte  «|ittre  kioked  cauüously  round,  and  having  asoertained  that  ha 
attl  thte  yoeag  man  were  quite  alone,  told  the  latter  to  speak  without 


in 


X^m  «NMOnnfted,  Caleb  said,  with  a  very  significant  geature,  "My 
nM^K'fv  ih»>m>t  she  noTer  leayes  her  hut,  knows  better  what's  gobg  oq 
44  4V  ^vui  t2lMift  your  honour,  or  anybody  eise  in  it." 

^^  li<.^«i  ciHi  ihal  beb  my  man  ?" 

'^  H  hji«  >v  wh«i  tlkey  call  *  art-magic' 

'^  >  NA  KHi^  aiean  to  aay,  do  you,  that  your  mother  ia  a  witch?* 
i^.vu.v.csi  iJa2weiK)u 

'-  xk'  ^owm^  wocKlerM  things,  sir,  and  can  do  wonderful  thinga,* 

vt-^xx.  oc  >v<att^  matt.    **  She  can  propkecy  and  coi^ure,  and  weck 

H .  u   li««  ...4«     :nh»  ctfi  haar  the  mandrake  mutter  in  the  ground,  and 
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understand  him.    Bat  mother  is  a  good  witch,  not  a  bad  one,  and  oses 
her  skill  to  prevent  mischief." 

Eyery  WOTd  told  with  füll  effect  on  the  squire's  mind.  "  Do  70a 
mean  to  say,"  asked  he,  *^  that  yoor  mother  can  hinder  my  being  robbed 
again?" 

**  Certainlyy  your  wonhip,"  responded  Caleb.  *^  And  what's  more» 
ehe  can  diacover  the  thief." 

"  111  see  her  anon,"  said  Babstock.    ^'  Where  can  we  meet  ?" 

**  Here,  sir,  at  twelve  to-night,  if  you  please.  She  can  only  work 
her  gpells  at  midnight." 

It  was  a  lonely  spot;  bat  the  squire  was  a  bold  man.  Even  had  he 
not  been  so»  hia  curiosity  woald  luiYe  got  the  better  of  hia  feara.  Be- 
aides,  he  woold  not  be  very  far  from  his  own  hoose. 

**  i  will  be  here  at  the  appointed  time^"  said  he. 

*'  Alone^  I  hope,  sir?'' 

«  Yes,  alone." 

**  In  Goorse,  yoor  worship  wont  object  to  reward  mother.** 

*^  Certainly  not.  Whateyer  money  she  reqoirea»  in  a  reasonablo 
way,  shall  be  hers.** 

Yoong  Doughty  now  doffed  hb  hat»  drew  hia  leg  back»  and  bent  hia 
head»  to  show  his  manners  on  parting  with  the  squire»  who  retumed 
thooghtfally  to  the  Hall»  while  Caleb  wended  his  way  to  his  mother'B 
hovd. 

When  the  parties  had  separated  to  a  good  distance,  Nathaniel  Yaxa 
roae  np  from  a  coppice  in  which  he  had  concealed  himself  dose  to  the' 
-apot  where  the  Conference  took  place. 

^'  I  think  I  haye  the  rogae  now,**  said  he  to  himself.  "  'Twas  lucky 
I  saw  master  and  young  Doaghty  as  I  came  through  the  wood ;  and 
lacky»  too^  that  they  di£i't  see  me.  111  teach  Coleb  a  trick  worth  two 
ofhis." 

CHAPTER  VL 

*'  The  sticks  are  a-croMe,  there  can  be  no  loaw» 
The  sage  is  rotten ;  the  salphor  u  gotten 
Up  to  tibe  tkie,  that  was  i'  the  gronnd. 
FoUow  it  thea,  with  onr  rattles  round; 
Under  the  hramble,  oTer  the  briar, 
A  Uttle  more  heat  irill  let  it  on  fire; 
Fat  it  in  mind  to  do  it  kind. 
Flow  water,  and  hlow  wind. 
Rooney  is  orer,  Robbie  is  nnder, 
A  flash  of  light,  aad  a  dap  of  thaader. 
Now  r  Ben  Jonson. 

Dick  Pittock,  perceiving  that  hia  Company  waa  not  very  acceptaUe 
to  Maade  and  Anüe,  left  the  hoyel  on  the  retam  of  the  women  from 
their  strott  in  the  fresh  air.  Knowing  that  Caleb  had  gone  out  to 
meet  Sqaire  Babstock»  Dick  sauntered  in  the  neighbourhood»  hoping 
to  see  his  friend,  and  hear  the  result  of  his  moming'a  work.  In  « 
little  time  he  feil  in  with  young  Doughty,  who^  of  courae»  aoquainted 
him  with  all  that  had  passed  daring  his  interview  with  the  squire» 
Dick  applaaded  the  promptitude  with  which  Caleb  had  made  the  mid- 
night  appointment;  and  i^er  demonstrating  the  necessity  of  raising  up 
a  fiendish-looking  object  by  their  rites»  offered  to  disguise  himself  for 
that  purpose»  and  to  appear  suddenly  on  Maude's  summons.  In  hia 
demon-character»  it  was  decided  that  he  should  denounce  Nathaniel 
Yare  aa  the  thief . 
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and  diligently  folfil  the  word  of  me,  the  exorcist!    Fiat,  fiat,  fiat« 
Amen!'' 

Having  uttered  this  address,  sbe  lighted  the  pyre,  and  threw  into  it 
seyend  substances — ^mere  rubblsh,  but  wbich,  nevertheless,  sbe  ena» 
merated  as  bemlock,  benbane,  moonwort,  nightsbade,  bomed  poppj, 
ejpress-bougbs,  leaves  of  tbe  wild  fig-tree  growing  on  tombs,  togetber 
with  owFs  eyes,  bat's  wings,  and  viper's  ^in.*  Sbe  tben  cast  some 
snlpbur  on  tbe  buming  cbarcoal,  wben  a  blue  and  dismal  ligbt  gleamed 
over  tbe  assembly. 

Squire  Babstock  looked  on  witb  a  mixture  of  wonder  and  terror. 
He  bad  beard  mucb  of  witcbcraft,  but  never  before  stood  in  presence 
of  an  avowed  practiser  of  the  black  art,  nor  imagined  he  coold  be 
pennitted  to  witness  the  coi\jurations.  As  the  preposterous  ceremonj 
proceeded,  bis  heart  swelled  witbin  bim  in  antidpation  of  tbe  result. 
.  « Wbatr  exckdmed  Maude,  in  a  voioe  whicb  seemed  asbamed  of 
itself,  ''  is  tbe  fiend  rebellions?  Will  be  not  come?  Nay,  tben,  Amie, 
thou  mast  trj  tbe  rhyming  spell." 

Amie,  accordingly,  chanted  the  foUowing,  whicb  her  motber  bad 
tangbt  her  out  of  an  old  book : — 

<!Dlb<tnn  Song. 

*'  Appear,  appear, 
Thou  hideoas  offspring  of  heirs  dark  sphere  l 
By  the  rags  of  flesb,  all  blacken'd  and  sere, 
That  wave  on  a  murderer's  gibhet,  come  here ! 
Bjr  the  festering  things  in  a  moolder'd  bier, 

Appear,  appear ! 

**  B  j  the  scritch-owl*«  aeritch  'neath  the  yew-tree's  thade, 
By  the  three-fonn'd  ttarf  which  doth  nerer  fade» 
By  the  mandrake's  groan  and  the  nightmare's  motu, 
By  the  gho6t  that  comes  when  one  is  alone, 
By  the  Tiper'i  sting  and  the  raven's  wing, 
By  the  noxiona  wc«ds  that  to  graTe-moonds  cling, 
By  hemlock'a  root  and  aconite  •  shoot, 
By  the  wing  of  the  bat,  and  the  lixard*8  foot, 
By  blood  of  wild  ape,  and  foam  of  mad  dog,-*> 
From  pond  or  bog,  or  nüst  or  fog, 
From  wood  or  moantain, 
Or  poisonoos  foantain, 
Appear,  appear ! 

**  Come,  come  to  as,  great  Barbatos  !^ 
The  squire  is  crossed,  bis  treasore  is  lost. 
Appear,  appear  l — 
He^i  here  I— he's  here  !** 

At  tbese  words,  Dick  rushed  forth,  making  Babstock  trerablc  from 
head  to  foot.  Maude  addressed  the  apparition.  <*  Barbatos,  I  do 
adjure  thee,  saj  who  bas  robbed  the  good  Squire  Babstock !" 

On  this,  Dick,  with  agruffvoice,  pronounced  the  words,  "  Katbaniel 
Tare." 

*  See  Ben  Jonson's  **  Masqne  of  Qaeenes.** 
f  **  Heeate,  who  is  called  Trivia  and  Tnjormis,  of  whom  Vii^il,  ^neid.  Üb.  it., 
Tememinamque  Hecatem,  tria  virginü  ora  Diana,    Sbe  was  beliCTed  to  goTem  in 
witdicraft,  and  is  remembered  in  all  their  inTocations.'*^BsN  Jonsov. 

X  Barbatos  is  one  of  the  master-spirits  (as  enamerated  by  Reginald  Scot),  one 
cf  whose  offlees  was  to  detect  hidden  treasnre. 
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The  sqnire  looked  amaased.  The  sm^kioiiB  of  his  dervants  had 
never  been  communicated  to  him.  But,  however  astoimding  the  pre* 
sent  intelligeace  might  be,  he  eould  not  doubt  it,  seeing  it  was  dedared 
by  snpernatural  power.  A  wise  and  competent  magiatrate,  trulv» 
must  Squire  Babstock  haye  been  I  He  was  about  to  question  Maooe 
furtheTy  when  a  man  suddenlj  sprang  forward«  seized  Dick  bj  tlie 
odlar,  and  tore  off  his  wrappings,  ezdauning»  *'  YiUain !  I  have  long 
suspected  jomr  knavezy !    Bat  I  have  got  jou  now,  safe  enough." 

Pittocky  howerer,  was  not  quite  so  easüj  captured.  He  shook  off 
Ins  assailant,  who  was  no  otber  than  Nat  Yare,  and  would  have  escaped 
(for  the  squire  seemed  paralysed),  had  not  Yare  made  a  Signal,  wMch 
brought  a  couple  of  oonstsbles  from  their  ambush  in  the  wood« 

**  Caleb  I"  shouted  Dick,  "  stand  bj  me,  like  a  man,  and  well  scool 
put  these  fellows  to  flight." 

Young  Doughty  was  not  one  to  hang  back  on  sudi  an  occasion,  and^ 
nnquestionablj,  blood  would  have  been  shed,  had  not  Maude  and  Amie 
twined  their  arms  about  him,  and  thus  enaUed  the  offioers  to  handcoff 
their  prisoner. 

''Now,  oonstables,"  said  Yare,  ''secure  the  women:  thej  come 
nnder  the  Statute  against  witchcraft.  A  pretty  nest  of  iniquity  we 
have  discovered  I" 

^Let  me  loose,  mother  and  Amie,"  ezclaimed  Caleb— 'Met  me 
loose,  I  saj.  I  mean  nothing  but  to  protect  you  both.  If  any  man," 
continued  he,  addressing  Yare  and  the  constables,  "  offers  to  touch  my 
mother  or  sister,  he  dies  on  the  spot." 

The  officers  were,  nevertheless,  advancing  towards  the  three  aa 
they  düng  together  in  one  group,  when  the  squire,  who  had  now 
recovered  his  self-possession,  inteifered,  saying^ 

*^  Take  your  prisoner  to  the  Hall,  and  see  that  he  does  not  escape. 
m  follow  you,  and  thoroughly  sift  this  stränge  business.  The  cid 
woman  and  her  children  are  dupes.    Let  them  go  their  way." 

Maude,  almost  drowned  in  tears,  incoherently  thanked  his  worship, 
and  retumed,  covered  by  shame  and  remorse,  with  Caleb  and  Amie  to 
the  hoveL 

COirCLUSIOK. 

"  JoHN.~-Craftie  croanel 
I  long  to  be  at  tbe  sport,  and  to  report  tt 

ScABLST. — Well  make  this  hnnting  of  the  witdi  as  fionons 
Ab  any  other  blast  of  yenerie. 

ScATHLocK. — ^Hang  her,  foule  hagge  I** — Sad  Skipherd, 

The  dire  consequences  of  Caleb's  foUy  were  now  to  ensue.  His  mother 
and  sister,  wom  out  by  terror,  repentance,  and  long  watching,  betook 
themsdves,  dressed  as  they  were,  to  their  miserable  pallet,  and,  out  of 
sheer  exhaustion,  siept  soundly.  Poor  Maude !  It  was  her  last  repose 
in  this  World.  Their  slumber  lasted  tili  mid-day,  when  they  were 
awakened  by  a  violent  yelling  outside  the  hut,  of  men  and  women,  and 
the  barking  of  dogs. 

^'  A  witch — a  witch  I"  was  shouted.  **  Batter  down  the  door !  Drag 
her  out !" 

Caleb  heard  this  before  Maude  and  Amie  were  fairly  roused  out  of 
their  deep  sleep.  Springing  to  the  door,  he  planted  himself  against  it 
at  the  moment  it  was  broken  open,  and,  with  one  desperate  blow  of 
his  cudgel,  felled  to  the  gr6und  the  first  man  who  entered.    Alas  t 
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ihis  was  of  no  avail.  The  merciless  crowd  forced  their  waj,  and 
dragged  the  women  from  their  bed.  With  superhuman  strengtb,  young 
Doughtj  lifled  bis  motber  ixnder  one  arm,  and  bis  sister  under  tbe 
otber,  and  darted  tbröugb  tbe  mob  into  tbe  open  air,  wben,  setting 
Maade  and  Amie  on  their  feet»  be  implored  them  to  mn  for  their 
lives,  promising  nerer  to  deaert  them.  Panting  and  scared,  ihe  poor 
creatores  made  an  e£fbrt  to  flj;  but  old  Maade  was  too  feeble  to  gaiii 
mach  speed,  and  soon  sank,  scarcely  alive,  to  tbe  earth«  Amie  knelt 
by  her,  determined  to  share  her  fate,  and  Caleb  stood  oyer  them» 
resolved  to  perish  bj  their  side,  since  hope  of  eacape  oould  no  longer 
be  entertained. 

*'  Let  not  the  witches  live !"  was  vociferated  by  tbe  bmtal  crew.*  At 
tbis  moment  a  beavj  stone  was  cast,  with  such  force  and  uneiring  aim, 
at  Caleby  as  to  beat  in  bis  forehead.  He  stood  erect,  for  a  moment  or 
two  afiber  the  mortal  blow,  and  then  dropped  by  Maude's  aide,  ex* 
daiming,  **  Motber,  I  die  I"  The  poor  old  creatnre  raised  berseU^ 
gazed  at  the  wound,  wiped  the  bl<K)d  from  it,  and  kissed  her  aon's 
quivering  and  distorted  face.  But  she  could  not  brave  tbe  terror  of 
tiie  scene.  Her  beart  was  broken,  and,  after  a  few  oonvulaiYe  spasm% 
she  drew  her  last  breatb. 

The  ferodous  mob  now  proposed  to  drag  Amie  away,  and  put  her 
to  tbe  drowning  ordeaL  In  tbis  they  were  frustrated  by  the  arrival  of 
Squire  Babstock,  at  the  head  of  a  posse  of  constables.  Tbe  girl  was 
thus  rescued,  thougb  only  to  pass  a  few  miserable  months,  as  a  maniac, 
in  the  county  asylum. 

Dick  Pittock  was  tried  for  burglary  at  tbe  Hall,  and  hanged.  It 
was  discovered,  that  in  bis  frequent  Visits  at  the  squire's  house,  he  had 
seized  an  opportunity  of  taking  a  wax  model  of  Yare's  key  of  tiie 
doset,  wherein  the  plate  was  kept.  Another  key  by  tbis  means  waf 
procured.  Thus  provided,  he  had,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  entered 
the  house  by  an  unguarded  pantry  window,  and  escaped  with*a  certain 
portion  of  valuables.  From  bis  familiär  knowledge  of  the  premises  he 
had  managed  this  without  detection.  But  Yare,  as  we  have  seen» 
suspected  bim;  and,  on  the  night  of  the  storm,  had  tracked  bim  to 
Maude  Doughty's  hovel,  about  which  he  (the  butler)  had  lurked,  in 
hope  of  discovering  something  oondusive.  How  he  happened  tp  be 
near  the  spot  during  the  mock-incantation,  the  reader  is  already 
aware. 


TIME. 

Wrxn  Dav  is  bonnteoiis  in  iti  gift  of  lia  ht, 
'We  know  bat  of  Time't  pinions  by  hit  flight  i 
Bat  when  at  Night  we  woold  bis  coone  purtoc^ 
He  doth  bat  fold  bis  wingt— and  look  at  yoo« 

j.  a  B, 


*  InMarehofthepeieiUyiMr,  "afeUowwatboandoTer.atWeymoathttokeea 
tbe  petee  towaidt  bis  mother-in-law.  It  appeared  that  be  not  oiüy  strock  and 
kieked  tbe  poor  womaiit  bat  that  he  iprong  from  behind  a  hedge,  and  robbed  a 
tfaarp  thom  aerüis  her  ma  anä  /aee,  ontil  streamf  of  blood  ran  orer  her  Tiiage  t 
Hia  defenee  was,  that  bis  moth^in-law  had  bewiiehed  kirn,  and  that  tbe  only  wmr 
of  breaking  her  tpell  was  by  drawmg  hioodfrom  her  imtmü."-— (Sberboome  Joamai^ 
Idarcb,  1845.)    When  will  the  madness  and  cruelty  of  sapentition  cease  ? 
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BT    BUSSELL    GRAHAM. 

No  sooner  has  May  arrived  than  the  bathing  season  begins.  Eveiy 
hoose  on  the  beach — Harbour-view,  Roches-row,  the  Square»  and  a 
host  of  other  localities,  the  very  names  of  which  I  have  forgotten — 
become  converted  into  temporarj  hoteis,  and  confess  themselves  at  any 
one's  seirice  but  the  ownePs.  Nay,  not  only  houses  "  par  excellence," 
— stone  and  mortar  tenements,  of  three  and  four  stories  high,  with  a 
habitable  air  and  respectable  exterior — ^but  two-roomed  cabins,  with 
day  floors  and  unplastered  walls — absolutely  profess  *'  apartments  to 
let,"  and,  what  is  still  more  inexplicable,  find  tenants.  I  have  known 
the  wretched,  smoke-blackened,  turf-tainted,  conger-eel-scented,  habita- 
tions — stretching  irom  the  New  Qoay  to  White  Point — ^pasa  through 
a  course  of  white-wash,  new  flooring  (clay  of  course),  and  a  daub  of 
green  paint,  and  be  oceupied  by  the  famiHes  of  wealthy  shop-keepersii 
who,  possessed  of  every  comfort  in  their  city  homes,  thought  them 
well  sacrificed,  during  three  or  four  months,  for  the  desired  advantage 
of  being  near  the  **  salt  wather."  Importations  of  fumiture,  especially 
feather-bed,  and  piano-fortes,  arrive  by  steamers,  ferry  boats,  and 
cars.  Flethoric  looking  old  ladies,  and  valetudinarian  gentlemen, 
jostle  each  other  in  their  search  for  eligible  lodgings;  and  in  the  space 
of  a  few  days  the  population  becomes  trebled. 

Nothing  can  be  more  widely  distinct  than  an  English  and  an  Irish 
watering  place.  The  neat  arrangements,  spacious  inns,  convenient 
lodging  houses,  the  varied  places  of  resort,  the  rows  of  canvass-covered 
proprietous  looking  machines,  drawn  just  above  high  water  mark,  so 
characteristic  of  sea  side  rendezvoua  in  this  country,  are  all  wanting 
in  the  sister  isle.  It  is  the  oddest  jumble  of  society,  subjected  to  the 
most  ridiculous  inconveniences,  and  suffering  them  with  absolute  en- 
joymeut,  without  any  of  the  supemumerary  preventives  to  ennui  so 
abundant  on  this  side  the  Channel — ^no  lounge,  no  theatre,  no  bazaar, 
no  music,  no  gardens,  no  archery  ground;  not  a  single  donkey,  camera- 
obscura,  wheel  of  fortune,  cutter-out  of  portraits  in  paper,  nor  any 
other  of  the  thousand  and  one  ways  and  means,  to  while  away  the  time 
and  money  of  the  visitors  to  such  places  generally.  Even  the  concerts, 
and  occasional  baUs  at  the  dub-house,  at  the  period  I  recur  to,  were 
imthought  of ;  so  that,  to  a  haunter  of  Margate,  Ramsgate,  or  Brighton, 
Ck)ye  would  have  appeared  sadly  defident  in  attraction.  Bathing,  boat- 
ing,  and  promenading  made  up  the  dailyroutine ;  but  then  the  bathing 
and  the  promenade  concentrated,  in  an  hour,  the  dements  of  fun  for  a 
week. 

Lnagine  it  high  water,  and  endeavour  to  divest  yourself  of  English 
prejudice.  To  be  sure,  the  beach  is  open,  commanded  by  the  passers- 
by  in  the  rear,  and  the  telescopes  of  half  the  ships  in  harbour  in  front; 
but  then,  the  Strand  for  a  mile  and  a  half,  is  grouped  with  women  of 
all  ages  and  conditions,  from  the  most  fastidious  dty  belle  to  the  shoe- 
le^s  water-carrier — age  and  infancy,  beauty  and  deformity,  fashion  and 
poverty,  gracefulness  and  decrepitude,  congregated  without  distinction. 
There  are  no  machines — ^the  wooden  boxes  intended  to  serve  as  sub- 
Btitutes  being  "  few  and  far  between,"  and  invariably  private  property, 
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bat  each  individual  having  selected  a  spot,  free  from  rough  stones  and 
ineqaalities,  to  bathe^n,  with  the  most  perfect  sang-froid  proceeds  to 
the  task  of  disrobing  herseif — ^the  shelter  of  a  rock,  a  wrap-cloak,  or 
sheet,  being  thrown  penance-ways  over  the  head  and  Shoulders,  to 
answer  the  temporary  purpose  of  a  ''  cabinet  de  toilette."  Preeently 
the  margin  of  the  river  is  alive  with  the  most  grotesque  masquerade 
imaginable:  here  a  party  of  ladies  in  blne  bathing  gowns,  and  green 
oiled  skin  caps,  mince  down  the  Strand  in  slippers;  there  a  band  of 
joong  girls  rash  to  the  waves,  impatient  as  water  dogs  to  be  amongst 
them.  At  some  spots  stalwart,  tucked-up  attendants  are  carrjing  out 
invalids  bj  force;  at  others,  groups  of  diüdren  are  dipping  band  in 
band,  laughing  as  gloefullj  as  if  playing  at  bathing  in  the  com-fields; 
here  an  old  ladj  cowers  at  the  water's  edge,  whUe  her  maid,  with  a 
wooden  bowl,  eztemporizes  a- shower  bath;  and  bejond,  a  party  are 
exercising  themseWes  in  evolutions,  of  which  the  methodical  Imthers  in 
a  Brighton  machine  can  form  no  adequate  idea,  planging,  floating» 
swimming,  diving,  with  all  the  fearlessness  of  Byron's  '*  Soath  Sea 
Maid."  Then  the  Babel  of  their  Toices  never  ceases — ^but  talking, 
laughing,  screaming,  and  exdamations  of  timidity  or  delight,  are  kept 
up  all  the  while  the  process  of  bathing  oontinues,  which,  owing  to  the 
arrival  of  fresh  parties,  is  generally  for  some  hours.  Those  who  have 
leisure  on  their  hands  wait  to  see  the  others  take  the  water,  or  stroll 
about  picking  up  shells,  throwing  ducks  and  drakes,  tracing  anagrams 
on  the  sands  with  the  ends  of  their  parasols,  and  otherwise  despoiling 
themselves  of  time,  tili  near  the  fashionable  dinner  hour  (four  o'dock)» 
after  which  the  promenade  is  kept  up  tili  evening. 

The  same  mingling  of  finery  and  meanness,  of  vulgarity  and  grace, 
that  every  indiscriminate  crowd  exhibits,  especially  in  the  motley 
assemblage  of  a  watering  place,  may  be  seen  grouped,  or  thronging 
to  and  fro,  on  the  new  qaay.  Here  a  party  of  military  danglers  fol- 
lows  in  the  woke  of  an  acknowledged  beauty;  there  an  ominously 
stern-looking  papa,  eyes  askance  the  ogles  of  an  amateur  boatman,  who» 
impressed  with  the  young  lady's  love  of  the  pictaresque,  haunts  his 
daughter  in  a  Fez  cap,  striped  Guernsey,  and  neckerchief  tied  in  a  sailor^s 
knot;  next  comes  the  solitary,  acidiüated-looking  gentlewoman,  with 
green  spectacles  and  a  poodle;  not  a  whisper's  distance  behind,  is  one 
who  studies  characters  to  take  tkem^  and  is  busiedin  collecting  from  the 
incidents  around  her,  materials  for  some  censure-seasoned  clack  match; 
mingling  in  the  thick  of  the  throng  appear  the  Commanders  and  crews  of 
certain  '*  Peris"  and  '*  Naiads,"  that  have  just  anchored  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Market  Dock,  and  whose  white  trousers,  blue  jackets,  low  crowned 
shiny  hats,  and  tremendoos  extravagance  in  ribbon,  might  almost  pro- 
Claim  them  the  archetypes  of  T.  P.  Cooke's  marine  school.  Clubbites, 
navy  men,  ladies'  schools,  army  officers,  Citizens  and  their  wives,  priests» 
demireps,  helles  and  beaux,  yachtmen,  dergymen,  blacklegs,  leaders 
of  fashion,  and  habitu^s  of  Black-pool  and  Fishamble-lane,  pass  and 
repass,  and  mingle  and  touch  in  the  thickly  crowded  promenade.  Those 
two  ancients,  Walking  arm  in  arm,  rather  apart  from  the  crowd — ^the 
one  a  thin,  slight  man,  with  his  head  a  little  on  one  side,  in  a  white 
beaver  hat  and  bright  green  coat,  and  the  other  a  portly  person,  wcar- 
ing  striped  trousers,  a  blue  coat  with  brass  buttons,  and  having  a  rubi- 
cund  face,  charged  with  eifrontery,  and  shaded  by  the  broad  leaf  of  a 
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straw  Sombrero-— are  the  principal  lions  of  Cove  Beach.  Manj  a  one 
has  heard  the  livelj  air  of  the  old  coimtry  dance,  *'  Sir  Henry  kissed  the 
Quaker,"  but  all  may  not  know  the  subject  g£  it.  The  blue-coated, 
brass-buttoned,  stout  gentleman  was  its  hero— the  identical  Sir  Heniy 
Hayes  who.  desperatdy  in  want  of  money,  formed  the  energetic  and 
Tety  Irish  design  of  running  away  with  a  lAdy  of  foriune.  The  heroine 
was  a  Miss  Pike,  the  daughter  of  a  rieh  Quaker  banker  of  Cork;  but  all 
the  intrepid  Lothario  gained  by  the  transaction  wasseveral  years  scgour 
in  Botany  Bay.  The  quakeress  (one  of  the  plainast  persona  imaginfül>le) 
was  staying  at  afriend's  house,  at  some  distance  from  the  eity,  when  a 
forged  letter,  intimating  the  sudden  and  dangerous  illness  of  her  mother, 
induced  her  to  set  out  home  immediately.  When  at  no  great  distance 
from  Cork,  her  carriage  was  stopped,  and  she  was  compelled  to  enter 
another  vehide,  whieh  droye  off  to  a  house  of  Sir  Henryks,  where  for 
aome  time  she  was  kept  a  priscmer ;  but  though  said  to  be  a  person  of 
weak  intellecty  she  was  resolute  in  refusing  to  become  the  wife  of  her 
abductor,  and  the  "  bold  stroke"  ended  in  her  retum  to  her  friends, 
and,  as  I  have  before  said,  in  the  transportation  of  the  baronet.  Upon 
the  expiration  of  his  punishment,  he  retumed  to  the  county  in  which 
lus  estate  lay,  and  annually  visited  Cove. 

His  Achates  was  worthy  of  him,  and  the  story  of  his  wry  neck 
formed  no  bad  pendant  to  the  foregoing  anecdote«  He  had  been 
an  officer  of  insurgents  in  the  "  time  of  the  troubles,"  and  having 
fSallen  into  the  hands  of  some  of  the  king's  troops,  was  sununarüy 
lianged  on  the  nearest  tree.  In  tlie  meanwhile,  a  body  of  the  rebel 
army  was  seen  approaching,  upon  which  the  others,  kss  numerouSt 
;nade  off,  leaving  the  wretched  genüeman,  who  was  under  wdght,  and 
very  bunglingly  disposed  of,  writhing  and  dangling  from  a  bough. 
Seeing  hb  extremity,  more  with  a  yiew  to  end  his  suSerings  than  with 
any  other  idea,  one  of  the  foremost  of  his  party  fired,  and  broke  the 
Tope, — a  fortunate  shot  for  him,  as  he  must  have  lived  some  thirty 
years  after  it,  when  I  first  remember  to  have  seen  him. 

The  aleek,  rosy-faced,  rotund  little  man,  in  the  flaxen  wig  and  ecclesias- 
tical  hat,  between  those  two  red-haired  Patagonian-proportioned  women, 
is  another  well-known  character.  What  officer,  on  the  Cork  Station, 
during  the  dynasty  of  the  admirals,  but  remembers  the  Beverend  Mr. 
Sandiford — ^*  Bull  Sandiford,"  as  he  was  called,  in  oontradistinction  to 
his  brother  Lamb.  Even  now,  his  eyes  convey  a  tender  '  vale!'  to  the 
receding  forms  of  the  turbot-boats,  and  a  benediction  horers  on  his 
Ups.  Bull's  daily  practice  was  to  visit  the  market,  if  possible, 
before  breakfast,  but  at  all  events  before  his  neighbours,  in  order  to 
aelect  the  primest  joints,  forestall  the  best  fish,  and  make  first  choice 
of  poultry,  fruit,  and  vegetables.  As,  howerer,  he  made  a  point  of 
being  always  present  at  the  church  Services,  not  only  on  Sundays,  but 
on  all  occasions  of  fast  and  feativals,  it  would  sometimes  happen  that 
before  all  his  preparations  for  the  day's  cuisine  could  be  completed, 
the  church  bell  would  commenoe  ringing,  and  he  would  hurry  there, 
with  his  capacious  pockets  filled  with  such  portions  of  his  gastronomicai 
researches  as  his  servant's  basket  could  not  contain. 

Asparagus  in  the  early  season  has  oflen  been  seen  sprouting  firom 
his  side  pocket,  and  it  was  not  unusual  for  the  prayer,  to  send  us  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  to  be  disturbed  by  the  falUng  out  of  a  fine 
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pippin,  or  the  reboond  of  a  magnificent  orange,  from  the  same  oyer- 
flowing  receptade ;  bat  the  drcnmstance  that  irreooverablj  divested 
liim  of  the  sanctitj  that  Ordination  is  presumed  to  impart,  was  ridicn- 
loaslj  enough  occasioned  bj  a  crab.  Fussing  out  of  the  market-pkce 
one  moming  just  as  the  church-bell  was  ringing,  a  monstrous  fine 
crab  caüght  his  attention,  and  as  the  basket  carried  hj  his  servant 
would  not  hold  a  minnow  more,  and  the  creature  looked  rather  duU, 
nothing  remained  bnt  to  thrast  it  into  his  pocket,  which  he  did,  after 
taking  the  precaution  to  tie  its  ckws,  and  then,  looking  exceedinglj 
innooent  of  their  edible  enterprises,  tnaster  and  man  walked  into  chuiäii 
the  latter,  as  was  his  custom,  leaving  his  basket  in  the  yestrj-room. 

Those  who  have  attended  diTine  Service  in  Ireland,  will  recoUect 
that  it  is  conducted  strictlj  according  to  the  formula  of  the  book  of 
common-prajer — no  compromising  kneeling  bjsitting,  as  in  this  countiy 
— ^the  whole  ceremonies,  from  begmning  to  end,  are  observed.  In  this 
continaed  change  of  position,  the  crab  got  its  claws  loose,  and  roused 
by  the  unusual  heat,  naturallj  enough  began  to  feel  about,  making  in 
everj  direction  piercing  researches  for  a  means  of  escape.  In  vaiii 
the  poor  gentleman  writhed — ^the  creature  appeared  to  have  divined 
his  intentions,  and  to  be  beut  on  anticipating  them ;  however,  hy 
holding  the  pocket  at  some  distance  from  his  person,  the  Doctor  effected 
a  temporary  release,  but  in  doing  this,  his  tomato-like  band  became  an 
olgect  of  attraction,  and  for  a  while  the  Spartan  bo/s  sufferings  were 
a  fico  to  those  he  endured.  Alas,  Bull  Sandiford  was  no  Spartan, 
and  though,  at  first,  for  the  honour  of  his  doth,  he  cursed  softlj, 
human  flesh  could  not  endure  such  torture,  and  continue  self-possessed« 
ffis  countenance  expressed  a  spasm,  beads  of  agony  started  from  his 
brow,  and,  finding  that  all  his  endeavours  to  free  himself  from  the 
forceps  of  his  testaceous  tormentor  only  made  it  the  more  intensely 
dose  them,  he  absolutely  roared  with  pain,  all  the  while  uttering 
anathemas  of  the  most  unchristian  sound,  and  with  a  volubility  that 
greatly  surprised  the  congregation. 

Fortunately,  it  was  the  moming  Service  of  a  saint's-day,  when,  except 
the  singing«boys,  and  half  a  dozen  devout  old  ladies,  the  audience  was 
limited  to  the  offidating  minister,  derk,  beadle,  and  himself;  but  amongst 
these  his  contortions  and  roaring  produced  an  extraordinary  Sensation« 
The  dergyman  paused  in  the  service,  the  devotees  and  officials  rushed  to 
the  rector's  pew  in  which  the  venerable  gentleman  was  performing  more 
extraordinary  evolutions  than  a  turnin^c  dervish.  Nor  could  he  be 
extricated  from  his  painful  Situation,  tili  his  man  had  absolutely  dis- 
membered  the  animal  of  its  claw.  It  is  but  justice  to  say  that  for 
some  weeks  after  this  misadventure,  Mr.  Sandiford  had  'Uhe  tooth* 
ache!"  It  probably  cured  him  of  carrying  crabs  in  his  pocket;  but  it 
appeared  a  matter  of  impossibility  to  separate  him,  even  at  devotion, 
from  his  besetting  love  of  creature  comforts.  While  at  prayer  his 
mind  was  wandering  market-ward;  his  oontemplations  were  in  the 
kitchen,  and  the  silver  wings  of  his  imagination  were  for  ever  soiling 
themselves  among  the  pots.  Sometimes  his  thoaghts  would  break  forth 
•loud,  to  the  confusion,  or  amusement  of  those  who  happened  to  sit  in 
the  same  pew  with  him,  and  his  sonorous  repetition  of  the  ritual,  would 
1)e  oddly  enough  interpolated  with  his  appetitive  speculations.  ''From 
cU  the  deceits  of  the  worid,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil" — he  would  exclaim 
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with  unction,  and  in  the  same  breaüi,  "  Such  another  fiUet  of  veal  X 
declare  to  God  I  never  set  eyes  on — sach  a  fine  fillet  of  veal!  Grood 
Lord  delirer  us."  Aside  to  a  friend,  "  Were  je  in  the  market  this 
moming,  sir?  did  je  happen  to  see  any  whiting,  a  darlin*  little  fish 
whiting,  sir,  'tis  the  chicken  of  the  say — That  it  may  please  thee  to  give 
and  preserve — the  fishing  boats  hadn't  come  in  when  I  was  down.** 
And  so  on  throughout  the  liturgy. 

Eut  Ck>ye  Beach,  in  the  bathing  season,  or  rather  the  characteristics 
of  many  of  its  visitors,  would  furnish  materials  for  a  mach  longer 
article  than  I  have  time  to  write,  and  therefore  for  the  preaent  I  take 
leave  of  it. 


MY  THEATRICAL  RECOLLECTIONS. 

BT   DRINKWATEB    MEADOWS. 
FIFTH  LEAF. 

One  of  our  Company,  who  fancied  he  could  sing,  selected  for  his  benefit- 
night  the  opera  of  "  Love  in  a  Village,"  with  by  far  the  greater  portion 
of  the  music  "  cut  out."  The  Beneficicr  acted  Young  Meadows,  and  I, 
really  then  Young  Meadows,  acted  Eustace;  but  as  I  had  neither  voice 
nor  ear,  time  nor  inclination,  to  study  the  music,  it  was  omitted,  "  by 
particular  desire."  Lucinda  sang  quite  as  well  as  myself,  and  no 
better;  therefore  she,  in  like  manner,  declined  singing  any  of  the 
songs,  &c.,  belonging  to  her  part.  The  Beneficier  said  he  had  never 
had  a  chance  of  showing  what  his  vocal  abilities  were  since  he  had 
joined  the  Company,  and  would  on  this  occasion  open  the  eyes  of  the 
British  public,  and  let  them  know  what  singing  really  was.  "  Fll 
astonish  the  natives,"  said  he.  "  Talk  of  Incledon!  Why,  I  don't  hesitate 
to  say  I  can  sing  '  The  Storm'  füll  half  as  quick  agtun  as  he  ever  did — 
ask  any  one  in  Nuneaton  if  I  can't.  I  was  constantly  encored  in  it 
there;  and  once  the  audience  wanted  it  a  third  time."  This  gentle- 
man's  wife  was  the  Bosetta  of  the  evening:  they  sang  their  duets 
without  any  orchestral  accompaniments,  and  afler  their  own  fashion. 

The  Hawthom,  who  had  by  no  means  a  bad  voice,  unfortunately 
lisped  pretty  strongly,  and,  in  consequence,  he  no  sooner  commenced 


smgmg- 


**  There  was  a  jolly  miller  once, 
Lired  on  the  river  Dee," 


than  the  audience  evinced  their  disapprobation  in  sounds  most  discor- 
dant  to  an  actor's  ears — a  sound  profcssionally  said  to  proceed  from 
"  the  big  bird,"  (the  goose;)  but  Hawthorn,  "goodeasy  man,"  con- 
tinued  his  song,  and  the  audience  their  Opposition.  Hp  bore  it  ^^  with 
a  patient  shrug."  '  He  sang  and  thei/  hissed,  tili  at  length  his  patience 
and  forbearance  being  exhausted,  he  stepped  forward,  and  addressed 
the  audience  thus: — 

^^Ladieth  and  thentlemen,  I  am  very  thorry  to  find  you  don't 
approve  of  my  thinging,  and  that  you  hith.  I  athure  you  I  am  doing 
the  very  bctht  I  can  for  your  amuthement;  and  all  I  can  thay  ith,  that 
hith  ath  long  ath  you  pleath,  we  have  no  one  clth  in  our  Company  to 
play  the  part;  and  I  have  been  very  thukthetliful  in  it  in  platheth  of 
greater  magnitude  than  thith.     No  dithrethpect  intended  to  you." 
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**  Then  go  od,  my  old  fellow,  and  don't  be  afraid!"  cried  a  gent  from 
the  galleiy. 

^'That  ith  inj  intenthon,  Thir,  with  jour  kind  permithon;  and  I 
hope  to  be  favoured  with  your  approbathon." 

Here  was  a  chanoe  for  *'  Old  Quotem'' — "  Old  Martext,"  as  some  of 
na  calied  him.  He  was  the  Justice  Woodcock  of  the  evening,  and  oo 
leaTing  the  «tage  with  Hawthom,  at  the  end  of  the  scene,  he  said — 

**  <  I  can  suck  meiancholj  out  of  a  song,  as  the  weazel  sncks  eggs — » 
more,  I  pr'jthee  more — ^I  do  not  desire  jou  to  please  me,  I  do  desire 
youtosing.  Come,  more — another  stanza.'  ('As  You  Like  It.')  Why 
the  devil  did  you  speak  to  the  audience?  *  Let  those  that  play  your 
downs,  speak  no  more  than  is  set  down  for  them:  a  most  pitiful  ambi- 
tion  in  the  fool  that  uses  it.' " 

**  I  wath  oompelled  to  thay  thomthing  to  the  fellow  that  hithed,'^ 
said  the  lisping  Hawthorn. 

•*  Why  did  you  not  say,  *  Your  good  voice,  sir.  What  say  you?"' 
said  Quotem.  , 

*'  Oh,  boiher  to  your  quotathon,"  replied  the  lisper;  *^  I  thaid  my 
thay,  and  thang  the  thong  through — ^the  fault  ith  in  my  voith  and  not 
in  my  thinging,  though  Td  rather  act  than  thing,  at  any  time.  I  can 
manage  the  tnfling  defect  in  my  voith  capitally  in  piain  dialogue  or 
level  discourth,  ethpethally  where  the  letter  eth  ith  not  often  wanted> 
that  letter  botherth  my  tongue." 

"  Ay,"  said  Old  Quotem— 

'  How  BÜTer-Bweet  soand  lorers'  tongaes  by  night, 
Like  softest  mosic  to  attending  ears.' " 

Familiär  conversation  between  the  actors  and  the  audience,  is,  al 
times,  very  amusing,  though  assuredly  *'  from  the  purpose  of  playing, 
whose  end,  both  at  first  and  now,  was,  and  is,  to  hold,  as  'twere,  ther 
mirror  up  to  nature."  I  have  witnessed  many  very  extraordinary  and 
laughable  instances  of  conversations  held  between  actors  and  audience^ 
which,  as  I  proceed  with  my  **  Recollections,"  I  will  relate. 

Some  years  ago,  during  the  Covent  Garden  yacation,  I  acted  in 
Lancaster  during  the  assize  week,  and  there  heard  the  foUovring 
colloquy  between  an  actor  on  the  stage  and  a  gentleman  in  the  pit« 
The  play  was  **  She  Stoops  to  Conquer.**  The  gentleman  who  played 
Young  Marlow  was  dressed  in  very  good  traydling  costume,  though 
not  of  **  the  period  of  the  play.**  On  his  first  entrance,  after  bis  saying' 
— **  What  a  tedious,  uncomfortable  day  have  we  had  of  it.  We  were 
told  it  was  but  forty  miles  across  the  country,  and  we  have  come  aborer 
threescore" — a  person  in  the  front  of  the  pit  stood  up  and  said,— 

"  Sir,  you  haven't  any  gloves  on." 

^  Sir,"  said  Young  Marlow,  from  the  stage,  **  I  know  it." 

**  But,  sir,  you  ought  to  have  gloves  on,"  said  the  pitite. 
You  are  right,  sir,  I  ought  to  have  gloves  on,"  replied  the  stageite^ 
Then,  sir,  why  haven't  you  gloves  on?" 

'*I  assure  you,  sir,  I  have  cogent  reasons." 

**  What  reasons  can  you  have,  sir?"  said  Mr.  Pit 

**  One  extraordinary  good  one,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Stage. 

*•  What  may  that  be,  sir?" 

**  I  have  not  got  any  gloves,  sir." 

'*  That  is  a  very  good  reason  indeed,  sir,"  said  Fit  again. 

VOL.  VIL  L  L 
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''  I  am  delighted  to  find  you  think  so,  sir/'  replied  Stage  again. 

"  You  may  wear  these,  sir,  if  you  please,"  said  the  pitite,  taking  off 
liis  gloves»  and  handing'  them  td  Young  Marlow,  over  the  ordiestra. 

**  I  willy  sir/'  Said  he,  **  with  much  pleasnre,  and  for  your  sake^ 
although  pers(Mially  nnknown  to  me;  and,  as  yoa  may  anon  obserre,  I 
am  unprovided  with  a  pocket  handkerchief,  you  may  perbaps  fed 
inclined  to  furnish  me  with  that  indispensable  article  also,  whid),  aa 
conjurers  say,  shail  be  retumed  to  you  as  soon  as  I  have  done  with  it. 
The  gloye%  of  coorse,  I  am  to  retain."  Then,  bowing  to  the  giTer, 
and  turning  to  Hastings,  he  said — "  Now,  then,  let  us  go  on  with  the 

Grimaldi — the  Grimaldi,  told  me  of  bis  acting  one  night  at 
Sadler's  Wells,  when  a  singer,  who  was  not  very  notorious  for  paying 
his  debts,  or  oyentocked  with  modesty,  was  accosted  by  a  man  in  the 
pit,  who  stood  up  on  one  of  the  benches  whilst  he  was  singiiig  ^*  Poor 
Jack,"  and  loudly  bellowed  forth — **  Sir,  you  owe  me  fifteen  Shillings  r 

"  I  know  it,**  replied  the  singc]\  stepping  forward,  and  bending  oyer 
the  foot-Hghts;  "  and  if  you  will  lend  me  five  mosre,  I  sfaaU  cywe  you  a 
pound." 

The  audience  applauded  the  wit  (?)  of  the  singer,  and  ccmpeUed  the 
impudent  (?)  creditor  to  retreat,  accompanied  by  a  shower  of  hisaes 
and  orange  peel,  for  daring  to  interrupt  the  entertainmoits  of  tho 
evening. 

On  several  occasions  during  the  Covent-Garden  yacations,  I  acted 
for  a  few  nights  in  Lancaster,  which  was  a  very  bad  theatrical  town, 
only  good  during  the  assize  and  race  weeks.  During  one  of  my  risits, 
the  manager  proposed  that  I  should  act  a  few  nights  with  him  in  Bum- 
ley,  on  my  way  from  Glasgow  to  Liverpool,  to  which  I  consented. 
Burnley  is  a  manufacturing  town,  with  a  large  population,  and  he 
assured  me  that,  though  the  theatre  was  very  small,  he  was  satisfied  it 
would  answer  my  purpose  yery  well,  and  that  I  should  be  satisfied  with 
my  Visit. 

The  time  of  my  engagement  arrived.  I  travelled  to  Freston  bj 
coach,  and  thence  to  Burnley  in  a  chaise,  the  coaches  having  left  Fres- 
ton  before  my  arrival.  I  had  been  recommended  to  remain  at  a  oer- 
tain  inn  in  Burnley,  the  name  of  which  I  forget,  and  accordingly  droro 
there.  It  was  evening  when  I  arrived,  therefore  I  conld  not  judge  of 
its  exterior,  and  the  interior  was  far  from  promising.  I  was  ahown 
into  the  travellers'  room,  where  I  found  one  gent  at  tea»  another  eatiog 
a  welsh-rabbit,  one  busy  making  up  his  accounts,  and  three  othera 
drinking  brandy  and  water,  and  smoking  dgars.  There  did  not  appear 
to  be  mudi  comfort  about  this  inn,  but  as  my  stay  was  not  to  exceed 
five  days  it  was  not  a  matter  of  much  moment.  The  best  thing  in  the 
house  was  the  waiter,  who  was  a  waitress ;  she  was  very  attentive  and 
good-humoured,  had  a  beautiful  dialect  and  a  phdn  face.  Daring  my 
^'  teaing  '*  I  was  amused  with  the  conversation  of  my  oompanions,  which 
related  principally  to  the  manufacturiog  of  muslins  and  cottona — ^Che 
prices  of  the  raw  material,  the  dulness  of  the  markets,  the  woiking  of 
mills  and  coal-pits;  the  merits  of  one  traveller'shorse,  and  thedemerits 
of  another's;  how  many  miles  one  had  trotted  in  an  hour,  andhow  many 
kicking  Straps  had  been  burst  by  another ;  what  Fothergill,  who 
travelled  for  this  house,  had  said,  and  what  Parker,  who  travdled  for 
that,  had  done^  whose  Inrancty  was  good^  and  whose  dgars  were  bad. 
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hc,y  &c.,  These  tbings  arnnsed  me.  My  unpleasantries  in  Bumley 
eommenced  with  mj  retiring  for  the  night,  when  I  was  sbown  into  an 
nncomfortable  bed-room,  small  and  cloee,  being  the  only  one  thea. 
Tacant^  but  I  was  promised  to  be  moved  to  a  better  the  foUowing  eTen- 
ing. 

I  had  not  been  asleep  long,  when  I  was  awoke  by  a  lond  talking  in  a 
room  adj«ining  or  near  mine ;  bat  I  could  not  cUstingaish  what  was 
saidy  thoagh  it  was  evident,  from  the  tone,  that  the  parties,  a  male  and 
female,  were  quarrelling.  The  altercation  continued  some  time,  and  was 
foHowed  by  a  sort  of  suppressed  scream,  and  then  au  became  silent.  I 
arose  from  my  bed,  opened  the  door  and  listened,  bat  all  remained  per- 
fectly  quiet  for  the  remainder  of  the  night. 

I  was  the  sole  occupant  of  the  traveUers'  room  at  breakfast,  the  fol- 
kwing  moming,  and  took  advantage  of  it  to  inqnire  of  the  waitress, 
as  to  the  noise  I  had  heard  during  the  night. 

''Well,  sir,  it  was  nut  anything  pertikler,  I  shudsay— itwashonley 
ny  master  shaking  misses  a  bit.  He's  forced  to  do  it  when  she  gets  a 
dn>p  horer  mach,  which  she  always  das  when  she  can  on  the  sly,  when 
he's  nat  in  the  way-— and  then,  when  they  goes  to  bed,  she  wont  old 
her  tnng  still,  but  aggre-viates  him;  so  he's  forced  to  shake  her  a 
good  'un,  to  make  her  old  her  noise,  and  then  she  gives  in.  We  niver 
notishes  it,  'cause  we  knows  he  niver  'urts  her,  and  he's  vastly  fond  on 
her.  She  won't  do  so  for  a  long  time  again,  I  dare  say — she's  a  hexel- 
ent  missis  if  she  was  nut  so  hovercum'd  sum  times.'' 

After  breakfast  I  sallied  forth  to  attend  the  rehearsal.  The  appearance 
of  the  town  was  not  very  promising,  the  inhabitants  hurrying  from  one 
place  to  auother,  many  of  them  covered  with  cotton-flue,  with  much 
appearance  of  business,  and  bat  Httle,  if  any,  of  pleasure.  I  stopped 
a  man  in  the  street,  to  inquire  where  the  theatre  was  situated;  he 
opened  his  eyes  and  mouth  to  their  greatest  extent,  and  said — 

''  Ise  sure  I  caunt  teil — I  niver  eard  o'  sich  a  place  ere.  What  did  ye 
caw(call)itr 

"  I  mean  the  play-house." 

**Ho!  I  now  naw— ye  mean  where  tiakers (actors)  hacts.  You 
man  gang  (go)  on  upt'  street  tili  ye  cum  to  t' — (name  forgot) — ^publie- 
ouse — ^it's  there  they  hacts  I 

On  my  way  I  met  the  manager.  I  repeated  to  him  the  Informa- 
tion I  had  just  received,  expressing  my  surprise  as  to  the  Situation  of 
the  theatre.  ''  What,''  said  hc,  ''  did  I  not  teil  you  we  had  no  regulär 
honse  hcre  T^ 

"  Never. — ^I  suppose,  then,  it  is  in  the  Assembly-room  ?* 

''  Why,  not  exactly  the  Assembly-room,  but  the  long  room  at  the 
■  Inn — very  neatly  fitted  up,  and  well  attended.     TU  sfaow  it 

you.'* 

I  foUowed  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  to  my  horror  found  the  theatre 
in  a  *'  long  room  "  indeed,  the  audience  part  no  more  than  a  succession 
of  benches,  arranged  one  behind  the  other,  commencing  from  that  por« 
tion  of  the  "  Umg  room ''  sct  apart  for  the  stage,  which  was  not  raised 
ai  aUy  bat  on  a  lerel  with  overy  other  part  of  the  room,  being  merely 
diyided  from  the  spectators  by  a  row  of  candles,  (not  wax,)  so  that  the 
aetors  were  complctely  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  assembly.  I  put  a  good 
face  (m  the  matter,  not  liking  to  give  myself  '*  airs,"  as  any  expression 
of  my  feelings  would  have  been  tcrmed. 

LL  2 
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During  rehearsal,  the  manager's  wife  came  to  me  with  a  face  füll  of 
woe,  and  said  : — *'  I  am  in  such  a  way  about  you,  I  reallj  don't  know 
what  to  do — yovL  are  so  very  particular  about  such  things.  The  truth 
is,  I  cannot  teil  where  you  can  dress,  we  are  so  dreadfuUy  put  to  oor 
ahifts  for  rooms  even  for  ourselves ;  we  have  but  two  for  all  the  Com- 
pany, and  if  you  toould  dress  with  our  gentlemen,  you  eouldn%  their 
room  is  so  very  small,  and  so  very  füll.  Where  we  can  put  you  I  can't 
conceive;  we  would  have  a  place  made  up  for  you  behind  the  scenes,  but 
jou  may  see  howdifficult  it  is  even  nowto  move  about  behind  the  wings.** 

After  much  cutting  and  contriving,  it  was  arranged  that  a  dressing- 
table  should  be  placed  for  me  in  a  large  bed-room,  at  one  end  of  which 
there  was  a  window,  with  a  truckle-bed  on  each  side  of  it — ^my  ap- 
pointed  place  being  at  the  opposite  end,  near  the  door,  and  not  far  £rom 
the  stage.  I  was  to  play  Zekiel  Homespun  and  Peter  Simpson,  (poor 
Elton,  whom  I  first  met  in  this  theatre,  was  the  Stedfast  and  Bronüey;) 
there  was  not  much  dressing  rcquired,  and  I  found  my  room  certainly 
dean  if  not  very  comfortable.  The  oddness  of  the  stage,  as  far  as  pladng 
the  actors  on  a  level  with  the  audience,  amused  me  more  than  I  antid* 
pated.  The  play  was  very  respectably  acted,  and  went  off  welL  At  the 
conclusion  of  it,  I  retired  to  my  double-bedded  room  to  dress  for  the 
farce,  and  had  scarcely  commenced,  when,  without  any  notice  or  knock- 
ing  at  the  door,  the  loutish  ostler  of  the  public-house  entered,  candle 
in  band,  proceeded  to  the  bedded  end  of  the  room,  and  oommenced 
doffing  his  clothes. 

"  Holla,  my  friend,"  cried  I,  "  what  are  you  doing?" 

"  Why,  Ize  ganging  (going)  to  bed,  to  be  sure." 

'*  But  not  tül  I  have  done  acting,  I  should  think  ?" 

"  Well,  I  shud  think  I  shall.  How  can  I  bide  up  tili  you've  gettea 
dun  what  you've  gotten  to  do?  You  need  nut  mind  me  ;  Ize  soon  be 
asleep,  and  you  can  gang  on  with  yer  dressing.  Tm  nut  perükler  at 
all.  I've  had  my  supper,  and  Ize  quite  ready  for  bed."  Off  went  his 
jacket,  followed  by  his  cravat  and  shoes.  I  stayed  further  proceed- 
ings  with — 

*'  Stay — stay,  you  carCt  go  to  bed  tili  I  have  done.  Here,  here's  a 
Shilling  for  you — go  down  stairs  and  have  something  to  drink,  and 
when  I  have  finished  then  you  can  go  to  bed. — Away  with  you.** 

Away  went  the  ostler,  and  I  continued  my  dressing  and  undressing 
undisturbed,  for  that  night  at  least ;  but  my  horse-deaner  was  as  cun- 
ning  as  myself,  for,  on  each  succeeding  evening  of  my  Performance, 
he  contrived  to  pop  in  upon  me  exactly  as  I  was  about  to  change  my 
dress,  and,  as  on  his  first  apx>earance,  I  was,  in  self-defence,  obliged  to 
buy  him  off,  so  that  my  acting  in  the  "  long  room**  at  Bumley,  was 
a  profitable  engagement  for  this  Lancashire  ostler. 

In  a  former  '^  leaf,"  I  alluded  to  actors  being  sometimes  imperfect 
and  "  loose  in  the  text,"  occasioned  by  too  little  time  being  fdlowed 
for  study — sometimes  from  carelessness  and  neglect — sometimes  from 
having,  as  it  is  professionally  termed,  ''  a  bad  study." 

The  lady  who  played  the  old  women  in  the  Bath  theatre,  at  the 
time  of  my  being  a  member  of  that  Company,  made  more  mistakes» 
and  was,  generally,  more  imperfect  on  the  stage,  than  any  person  I 
ever  met  with.  A  night  sddom  passed  in  which  she  did  not  commit 
8ome  egregious  blunder,  but  whether  from  nervousness  or  careless* 
ness  we  never  could  determine.     We  looked  as  regularly  for  her 
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wanderings  from  the  text  as  we  did  for  her  going  on  the  stage.  A  few 
of  her  mistakes  I  perfectlj  remember. 

In  **  Every  One  has  bis  Fault"  she  '*  did  enact"  Miss  Spinster ; 
and  on  one  occasiony  instead  of  sajing  to  Mr.  Harmonj,  '*  I  condemn 
that  false  humanity  which  induces  you  to  say  many  things  in  conver- 
sation  which  deserve  to  stigmatize  you  with  the  character  of  decdt," 
ahe  saidy  "  I  condemn  that  false  humanity  and  blindness  which  in- 
duces you,  Cousin  Harmony,  to  say  certain  queer,  out-of-the-way 
things,  when  dancing  with  ladies,  which  you  ought  to  be  stig- 
matized  for  by  every  one,  as  perfectly  indelicate  and  unbecoming  in 
one  of  your  years." 

Such  Speeches  rendered  the  author's  reply  sometimes  exceedingly 
awkward,  as  well  as  ludicrous. 

In  the  same  play,  in  the  last  scene,  when  Harmony  expresses  bis 
fiurprise  at  Miss  Spinster*s  being  married,  and  inquires  by  what 
Strange  tum  of  fortune  it  has  happened,  instead  of  our  old  lady  re- 
plying— pUying  upon  bis  favourite  excuse  for  crimes,  ('<  Ah,  pro- 
visions  are  so  scarce**) — ''  It  is  a  weakness,  I  acknowledge;  but  you  can 
never  want  an  excuse  for  me,  when  you  call  to  mind  the  scarcity  of 
provisions,"  she  said — "  Mr.  Harmony,  I  have  been  in  a  weak  State 
for  a  length  of  time,  and  I  think  you  unll  say  I  had  a  very  good 
reason  for  marrying,  when  you  call  to  mind  how  expensive  reli- 
gion  is.** 

This  lady  was  a  most  perplexing  person  to  act  with,  as  may  be 
imagined.  The  Speeches  of  one  scene  she  would  speak  in  another, 
transposing  them  most  ingeniously,  without  reference  to  their  proper 
Situation.  There  appeared  to  be  a  constant  hurry  and  bustle  in  her 
mind,  and  an  etern^  desire  in  her  words  to  rush  forth,  howeyer  un- 
called  for : — ^they  were  to  be  uttered,  and  it  appeared  to  be  of  no 
moment  to  her  as  to  the  haw,  the  wken^  or  the  where. 

She  made  numerous  mistakes  in  names  on  the  stage,  especially  in 
new  pieces.  She  always  would  say,  as  Mrs.  Mackandlish,  in  "  Guy 
Mannering,"  to  Lucy  Bertram,  instead  of  ''  I  see  your  ladyship's 
tutor,  Mr.  Dominie  Sampson,  coming  up  stairs" — **  I  see  your  lady- 
ship's  music-master,  Sir  Dominie  Felix,  in  the  carriage." 

tVe  were  acting  ^'  She  Stoops  to  Conquer"  one  evening,  when  she 
was  more  than  commonly  incorrect  in  the  text,  and  spoke  many  of 
old  Hardcastle*B  speeches  instead  of  her  own,  as  Mrs.  Hardcastle ; 
and  on  Coming  off  the  stage,  on  bis  finding  fault  with  her,  vindicated 
herseif,  by  sajdng,  "  Oh,  stuff  and  nonsense  ! — ^what  can  it  signify  ? 
The  beauty  of  this  play  is,  in  my  mind,  it's  being  of  no  consequenoe 
which  of  US  speak  several  of  the  speeches — they  do  just  as  weU  for  one 
3B  the  other  ;  but  you  gentlemen  are  always  so  fussy." 

In  one  of  her  scenes  with  Tony  Lumpktn,  she  ought,  according  to 
Groldsmith,  to  have  said,  on  discovering  the  loss  of  the  jewels — "  We 
are  robbed!  My  bureau  has  been  broke  open,  the  jewels  taken  out» 
and  Fm  undoneT  This  occurs  in  the  third  act  of  the  play;  but  no— 
utter  those  words  she  did  not — ^but,  in  their  place,  a  speech  from  her 
ürst  scene  in  the  fifth  act  (alluding  to  her  having  been  driven  in  her 
carriage  into  a  horse-pond),  "  Oh,  Tony,  Fm  killed — shook — ^bat- 
tered  to  death  I  I  shall  never  survive  it  !**  And  she  then,  apparently 
unconsdously,  retumed  to  the  proper  scene,  though  not  to  the  proper 
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vords,  for  instead  ot'^^^  Why,  boj,  I  am  ruiiied  in  eamestl- 
bureau  has  been  broke  open,  and  aJl  taken  away,"  the  said,  *^  I  am 
quite  in  earnest,  all  tbe  plate  baa  been  stolen,  and  we'ie  beggarg  for 
Ufb."  Certainly,  tbia  erening  sbe  out-dld  all  ber  fonner  doingBy  and 
aa  certainlj  was  oonadoua  she  bad  not  been»  9»  sbe  eaid,  ^  over  and 
above  correct."  '*  I  am  sure,"  she  saLd,  '^  I  must  bave  plajed  the 
part  a  bundred  times ;  bat  the  truth  is,  I  was  verj  biliona  jeaterdaj, 
and  I  fear  I  took  too  atrong  a  dose  of  calomel,  whicb  has  driven  eveij» 
thing  I  bad  to  saj  quite  out  of  my  bead." 

I  once  saw  thia  ladj  play  Lady  Sneerwell,  (''  School  for  Scandal»'*) 
in  wbich  character  she  said  many  very  extraordinary  thinga.  One,  in 
particular,  I  remember,  and  with  wMch  ehe  made  her  eadt.  liidy 
Sneerwell's  last  speech,  according  to  Sheridan,  is — **  ToU|  too,  pro* 
Toking^-insolent!  May  your  husäuid  live  these^Ji^  years!" — inatead 
of  which,  our  fbrgetful  lady,  aa  usual,  deviated  from  the  text,  and  said» 
"  Harry,  oome  upl  You  are  very  pert,  Ithink.  I  bope,  from  tbd 
bottom  of  my  beart,  your  husband  may  live  for  ever,  and  leave  yoa 
with  a  young  fanüly." 
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Teck  faculty  of  producing  scenes  and  incidents,  dilemmas,  artificeo» 
contretemps,  skirmishes,  disguises,  escapes,  trials,  combats,  andadven- 
turesy  so  characteristic  of  a  novelist,  no  less  welcome  tban  ingenious^ 
llnda  as  much  scope  in  a  bome  tale  of  smuggling  as  when  omployed 
upon  tbe  official  retinues,  and  paraphemalia  of  customa  and  costumes^ 
belonging  to  historical  romance.  Additional  strength  is,  indeed,  in 
this  case,  given  to  the  author's  tendency  to  pile  up  circumstantial 
particulars,  (which  an  absurd  criticism  has  beld  out  as  fatal  to  thoae 
forma  of  art  demanding  intensity  of  passion,)  by  an  intimate  know* 
ledge  of  localities;  thus  imparting  dramatic  picturesqueness  to  the  stoiy» 
The  varied  incidents  oontained  in  the  tale  of  *'  Ti^e  Smaggler*  took 
place  in  the  countyof  Kent;  and  Mr.  James  assures  us,  that  they  not  on^ 
afford  a  correct  picture  of  the  State  of  society  in  that  county  as  it  existed 
some  eighty  or  ninety  years  ago,  but  that  further,  all  the  more  wild, 
atirring,  and  what  may  be  called  romantic  parts  of  the  tale,  are  not 
alone  founded  upon  fact,  but  are  facta ;  and  that  the  narrative  owaa 
nothing  more  to  bis  masterly  band  '^  than  a  gown  owea  to  a  aempstreaa 
-^namcly,  the  mere  sewing  of  it  to^ether  with  a  verv  commonplaod 
needle  and  thread.**  To  all  acquainted  with  Mr.  James^  happy  facility 
of  throwing  bis  characters  into  relief,  bis  incidental  touches  01  feeling^ 
no  less  intimate  than  delicate,  probing  at  once  the  motivea  of  tho 
heart,  and  leaving  acüon  to  follow  as  of  necessity;  bis  wiae  reflectioDa 
springing  ao  naturally  out  of  the  subject,  and  so  fuU  of  deep  and  pbilo- 
aophic  study  of  humanity;  and  the  alternately  warm  and  auUen  land- 
scape,  but  aLways  picturesque  and  complete  in  detail,  in  wbich  bis  cha- 
racters moye;  all  sach,  we  say,  will  at  Qnce  anticipate  how  far  the 
weaving  together,  even  of  non-fictitious  transactiona,  has  been  done 
with  commonplace  or  even  ordinazy  skill  and  effect. 

*  Tb«  Smqgfflir :  a  Tale.    By  O.  F.  R.  JamM»  Eiq.    laSToU.    Smith,  SU«^ 
andCe. 
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Mr.  James's  '*  Smuggler'*  is  not  a  gentleman  in  a  pea-jacket,  long- 
boots,  and  eouth-wester,  Standing  at  the  month  of  a  cave,  with  a  tele- 
Boope  pointed  out  to  sea,  as  he  is  generallj  represented  in  a  transparent 
blind,  or  in  a  ehrf  dtcoivre  of  Vauxhall  art;  he  is  a  gentleman  of  for- 
tune,  esteemed  the  richest  person  in  the  neighbonrLood,  and  a  nu^s- 
trate — a  Mr.  Radford,  of  Radford  Hall,  in  fact— coneeming  whosa 
mode  of  aeqniring  his  wealth,  and  with  it,  as  a  conseqnence,  position  in 
Bocietj,  many  rnmonrs  are  afloat,  all  of  which,  however,  ooncentrate 
towards  the  same  point.  Mr.  Radford,  the  rieh  smnggler,  has  also  a 
0on,  a  yonng  gentl^nan,  who,  in  the  words  of  a  chatterbox  serrant, 
''*is  no  gentlenum  at  all,  going  about  with  all  the  bad  charaeters  in  Üie 
conntj,  and  carrying  on  his  father's  old  trade,  like  a  highwajman.'' 

The  Said  bad  charaeters  in  the  countj  are  the  Ramlejs,  withont 
xivals  in  the  career  of  a  dissolute  wickedness;  eyeiy  man  and  woman  of 
B  prettj  nmnerous  relationship  heing  notorious  for  their  daring  and 
licentioua  Hfe.  Tiiis  family  dwdt  in  a  hirge,  old-fashioned  Kentiah 
ftrm-hoose,  not  many  mfles  on  tbe  Sussex  aide  of  Ashford,  and  boilt» 
as  many  of  these  farm-housea  still  are,  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  havin^ 
extemally  a  streng  Harry-the-Eighth  look  about  it.  Here  the  head  m. 
Ifae  famüy  had  his  cowb,  sheep,  and  pigs,  and  a  smali  portion  of  hop- 
ground,  and  carried  on  the  ostensible  business  of  a  farmer;  white  the 
other  brauch  of  business  was  conducted  by  his  sons,  occasionally  as- 
sisted  by  two  streng,  handsome  girls,  who,  dressed  in  man*s  clothes  and 
mounted  upon  powerful  horses,  were  by  no  means  unworthy  mem- 
bers  of  a  smnggÜng  firatemity. 

In  addition  to  these  were  a  host  of  individnals  swarming  the  country 
around,  some  persoually  engaged  in  the  business,  others  mere  aids  in 
tbe  time  of  need,  and  as  their  Services  were  wanted ;  for  at  this  epoch 
tiiose  doctrines  were  practically  acted  upon,  which  are  now  beginning 
to  be  considered  as  a  branch  of  political  philosophy ;  and  no  one  in 
Kent  deemed  it  dishonest  to  lend  a  horse  or  band  in  breaking  what 
was  considered  an  unjust  law,  or  in  harbouring  for  a  time  either  the  pro- 
oeeds  of  a  venture,  or  Ibe  fugitives  themselves.  To  use  the  words  of 
Hr.  James,— 

**  SCen  who  break  boldlj  throogh  an  nnjnst  and  barbarou  sjstem,  which  daniea 
to  onr  Und  the  good  of  another,  and  who  knowing  that  the  verj  knares  who 
deviaed  that  aystem,  did  it  bat  to  enrieh  themaelTes,  atop  with  a  ftrong  hand  a  pari 
of  tha  plnader  on  liw  way;  or,  rather,  insiat  at  th«  peril  of  their  Urea  on  naan'a 
inherent  right  to  trade  with  his  neighbourt,  and  fmatiate  the  rogniah  darioea  «f 
thoae  who  woold  forbid  to  oor  land  the  ose  of  that  prodoced  by  another.* 

Adangeroos  manner  of  treating  the  subject  of  free  trade,  when  even 
if  to  liberal  and  enlightened  a  view  were  acted  upon,  this  country  alono 
woold  be  rieh  enoogh  to  carry  it  into  practiee ;  and  it  would  therefore 
only  contribute  to  impoverish  a  great  nation,  with  this  diference,  that 
liie  impoeta  upon  trade  would  not,  as  now,  go  to  the  benefit  of  a  few 
great  men— ^rulers  and  their  slavea— in  this  country,  and  thus  continua 
in  it;  but  they  would  go  to  their  representatives  in  other  eountries, 
wfaich  would  be  a  still  worse  State  of  things,  and  yet  such  a  resuh 
would  be  unavoidable,  so  long  as  the  reciprocity  was  all  on  one  side. 

A  prindpal  meeting-place  of  the  smugglers  was  a  hut  half  con« 
oealed  by  trees,  and  oorered  over  with  well  nigh  as  much  moes  and 
boQseleek  as  actuai  thatdi,  standLng  at  the  bottom  of  a  hill,  and  dose 
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hj  a  little  stream,  which  had  hewn  to  itself  a  ravine,  somevrhere 
between  Saltwood  Castle  and  the  good  old  town  of  Hjthe.  Thia  hat 
had  but  one  floor,  formed  of  beaten  daj,  and  onlj  two  rooms,  and  two 
Windows,  but  neither  oontaining  more  tlian  two  complete  panes  of  glass. 
In  the  garden,  as  ii  was  called,  appeared  a  few  cabbages  and  onions,  and 
a  small  patch  of  miserable  potatoes.  But  weeds  were  in  abundano^ 
and  chickweed  and  groundsel  enough  appeared  there  to  have  sup- 
plied  a  whole  forest  of  singing  birds.  This  miserable  garden  had 
been  once  fenced  in,  but  the  wood  had  been  pulled  down  and  bumed 
for  firing;  three  or  four  stunted  gooseberry  bushes  now  marked  out  the 
limits,  with  here  and  there  a  streng  post,  with  sometimes  a  manj- 
coloured  rag  flnttering  upon  a  rusty  nail,  *^wkich  had  snatched  a 
ßhredfram  ptuthig  povertyj' 

**  This  18  DO  book  of  idle  twaddle,"  says  the  wise  and  reflecting  aathor,  "  U> 
repreaent  all  the  wealthy  as  cold,  hard,  and  vicions,  and  the  poor  all  good,  forbearing, 
and  laborioos ;  fbr  evu  is  prettjr  eqoally  distribated  throogh  aU  classes ;  tho«(;fav 
God  knows,  the  rieh,  with  all  their  opportiinities,  ooght  to  show  a  smaUer  proportioii 
of  wickedness ;  and  the  poor  miebt»  perhaps,  be  ezpected,  from  their  temptations, 
to  be  worse  than  they  are !  Still  it  is  hard  to  think  diat  many  as  honest  a  man  as 
erer  lived — ^ay,  and  as  indnstrioos  a  man,  too— returns  aifter  his  hard  day's  toi),  to 
find  his  wife  and  children  well  nigh  in  stanration,  in  sach  a  place,  and  nooe  to  hdp 
^era.** 

The  present  hut,  however,  was  tenanted  bj  persons  of  less  creditable 
▼ocations;  an  old  woman,  called  Gallej  Eaj,  and  an  imp,  designated 
as  Little  Starlight;  the  one  acting  as  cook  and  sutler,  and  the  other  as 
inessenger,  or  page,  to  the  worthies  frequenting  this  lonelj  and  retired 
place. 

At  this  time,  when  smuggling  had  attained  such  a  height  as  to  almost 
aet  the  civil  authorities  (themselves  often  parties  conoerned)  at  defi- 
ance,  a  partj  of  dragoons  were  sent  down  to  lend  their  aid  in  stopping 
fk  System  which,  beginning  bj  mere  violation  of  the  fiscal  laws,  had 
run  into  outrages  the  most  brutal  and  the  most  daring. 

The  officer  incommand  of  the  detachment  was  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sir 
Henry  Leyton,  the  son  of  a  Mr.  Leyton,  rector  of  a  living  in  the 
same  neighbourhood,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  his  house  by  the  pro- 
prietor,  Sir  Robert  Croyland,  because  young  Harry  Leyton  had  not 
only  had  the  audacity  to  win  the  afiections  of  his  eldest  daughter, 
£dith,  but,  with  youthful  intemperance,  had  also  bound  her  to  himfleJf 
by  vowB  not  to  be  broken. 

Harboume  House,  the  residenoe  of  Sir  Robert,  was  built  in  a  style 
which  came  into  fashion  about  the  reign  of  George  the  First,  and 
was  considered  by  those  of  the  English,  or  opposite  party,  to  be  partica- 
larly  well  qualified  for  the  habitation  of  Hanover  rats*  It  was  all  of 
red  brick,  and  looked  Square  and  formal  enough,  with  the  two  winga 
projecdng  like  the  a-kimbo  arms  of  some  untamed  virago,  straight  and 
resolute  as  a  redoubt.  The  little  hamlet  of  Kenchill  was  seen  at  the 
distance  of  about  two  miles  in  front,  and  to  the  eastward  the  house 
looked  over  the  Valley  towards'  the  high  ground  of  Woodchurch, 
catching  the  blue  line  of  Romney  Marsh. 

In  this  house  dwelt  the  master  of  the  mansion,  Sir  Robert  Croyland; 
his  maiden  sister,  Miss  Barbara,  a  character  drawn  after  Fielding;  the 
^dest  daughter,  Edith,  about  iwo  and  twenty,  with  black  hair,  blue  eyes» 
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exquidtelj  beantiful,  but  of  calm  demeanour,  and  somewhat  indining 
to  grayitj;  and,  lastlj,  her  younger  sister,  Zara,  at  once  pretty  and 
beauüful  (those  anxioua  to  know  the  difference  of  the  terms  are  referred 
to  Mr.  James),  and  livelj  and  gaj,  yet  fall  of  heart,  talent,  and-sinceritj. 

In  early  Ufe,  Sir  Robert  Lad  had  the  misfortune  accidentallj  to  shoot 
iiis  gamekeeper,  Cläre;  and  a  not  uncommon  want  of  decision  had  led 
him  to  keep  that  a  Beeret,  whieb,  if  dirulged,  and  inquired  into  at  the 
moment,  would  have  been  easilj  explained  awaj.  Mr.  Badford  was, 
unfortunatefj,  alone  acquainted  with  the  circumstanoe,  and  he  tumed 
it  to  his  own  advantage  hy  forgmg  a  djing  dedaration  of  the  game- 
keeper^B  in  which  he  charged  Sir  Robert  Crojland  with  wilful  mtirder, 
and  with  which  document  the  smuggler  so  wrought  upon  the  feelings 
of  the  weak  baronet  as  to  lead  him,  as  the  price  of  its  suppression,  to 
promise  his  daughter  Edith  in  marriage  to  his  rode  and  ill-eonducted  son« 

In  Order  to  repair,  as  far  as  was  in  his  power,  this  fatal  accident,  Sir 
Robert  had  granted  a  eottage  on  his  estate  to  the  widow  Cläre,  who, 
with  an  only  and  beautiful  daughter,  were  ever  carefully  tended  bj  the 
familj  at  äie  hall.  The  daughter,  Kate  Cläre,  was  betrothed  to 
Har^g,  a  bold,  handsome,  seafaring  man,  one  of  the  heroes  of  the 
Story,  also  engaged  in  smuggling,  but  untainted  by  the  vices  of  the 
landsmen  who  laboured  in  the  eame  demoralizing  vocation. 

ColonelLeyton  having  established  hisheadquarters  atHythe/abrother 
officer,  Sir  Edward  Digby,  was  despatched  on  a  visit  to  Harboume 
House,  to  ascertain  if,  after  a  long  absence,  young  Harry,  now  Colonel 
Sir  Henry  Leyton,  was  still  the  first  person  in  Miss  Edith's  esteem. 
While  making  these  interesting  inquiries,  Sir  Edward,  by  the  greatest 
aeddent  possible,  feil  deeply  in  love  wiUi  Miss  Zara,  and  a  Strange 
misanthropic  unde,  Zachary  Croyland,  a  bUious  Anglo-Indian,  who 
resided  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  ably  fights  the  battles,  and  becomes 
at  once  the  zealous  and  honest  friend,  of  these  suitable  lovers. 

The  tranquil  course  of  events  is,  however,  interrupted  by  the 
amugglers.  Old  Mr.  Radford,  who  had  latdy  sustained  severe  losses 
irom  several  unsuccessful  '^  runs,**  determines  to  risk  the  whole  of  his 
fortune  upon  one  die.  To  prevent  any  suspidon  of  this,  a  run  of 
emall  amount  is  made,  purposdy  informed  upon,  and  Mr.  Radford 
being  known  to  be  engaged  in  it,  he  hopes  that  the  publidty  of  the 
fact  will  prevent  surmises  as  to  his  being  engaged  at  the  same  time  in 
a  weightier  and  more  important  attempt 

Circumstances,  however,  cause  the  whole  to  be  divulged,  and  the 
gathering  together  by  night  of  the  small  parties  of  dragoons,  the 
landing  of  the  goods,  and  the  march  across  the  country  of  some 
hundr^  of  lawless  and  armed  people,  foUowed  by  the  military,  tili 
hemmed  in  on  all  sides,  is  one  of  the  most  stirring  and  wdl  described 
inddents  in  the  tale.  A  severe  conflict  takes  place,  in  which  the 
«mugglers,  who  almost  fanded  themselves  lords  of  Kent,  first  meet 
severe  disoomfiture  at  the  hands  of  those  sent  to  suppress  their  illidt 
traffic 

Irritated  by  the  loss  of  his  property,  and  goaded  to  revenge  by  the 
drcumstance  of  his  successful  Opponent  being  that  very  Leyton  who  is 
the  rival  of  his  son,  old  Radford  insists  that  Sir  Robert  shall  at  once 
fuMl  his  marriage  engagements;  and,  in  order  to  leave  the  baronet  no 
alternative,  adds  to  his  threats  and  menaces  the  abdoction  of  the  young 
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ladj  herself.  Yoang  Bcdfend,  who  imd  eSecfed  his  escape  irom  tJie  fieldof 
conflict,  and  afterwards,  thröughtbe  instrumeiitalitjcf  Eo^e  Cläre,  fram 
the  wooda  of  Harboume  in  dtagniae,  kaTing  joined  a  few  of  his  oom- 
panions  atill  in  fireedom,  a  barbarous  outrage  is  oommitted  against  the 
gamekeeper's  daughter,  who  is  shot  by  Badford's  own  band,  in  revenge 
for  her  lover  Harding's  auppoaed  Information  against  the  partj.  A 
rescoe  is  then  att^npted  of  Üie  prisoners  taken  in  the  conflict  betweea 
the  smugglers  and  the  militarjy  who  were  shut  np  in  Gondhimt 
Chureh,  in  chaige  of  the  peasantiy;  and  on  the  occaaion  of  this  atta^ 
aaid  to  be  historicallj  true,  yonng  Badfixd  is  that  by  Hazding,  whom 
be  had  so  irretrievablj  injared,  while  his  father  is  innnediately  after- 
irards  arreeted  as  accessory  to  the  whole  of  the  prooeedings;  and  Ünw 
bb  infamous  projects  against  Edith,  and  hia  persecntion  of  her  weak 
parent,  are  alike  ooncluded. 

There  are  in  this  tale  (far  more  interesting  than  anj  brief  analjsia 
can  give  a  notion  of),  scenes  of  great  beautj  and  ezqninte  pstboa; 
among  which  we  woiüd  particularly  select  the  love  passages  between 
Sir  fklward  Digbj  and  Zara,  and  dbe  conduct  of  Haiding  at  the  deatb 
of  his  betrothed;  but  the  power  which  has  long  ago  established  Mr. 
James  as  one  of  Ibe  most  eminent  novelists  of  the  day,  penrades  the 
whole,  and  lends  to  every  porticm — reflectiTe,  narrative,  or  deacripÜTe 
•*-its  own  pecnliar  ohann. 
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BT  THOMAS  WSIOHT. 
IIK--«BmBWASB  BBTÜBH8  TO  ENOLAHD. 

At  the  time  appointed,  in  the  year  1069,  Hereward  retumed  to  his 
native  land,  bringing  with  him  his  eompanions  in  arms^  the  two 
Siwards,  with  other  Saxons  who  had  joined  him  in  his  exik,  and  his 
wife,  the  beauüful  Tiufrida.  Finding  that,  since  the  catastrophe 
which  had  attended  his  former  Tisit,  his  patemal  estates  had  remained 
tmoccupied  by  the  Normans,  he  proceeded  direct  to  Bronne^  where 
aome  of  the  bravest  of  his  kinsmen  and  friends  were  on  the  look  eot 
for  him ;  and  he  then  made  the  Signal  which  had  been  agreed  npon, 
by  setting  fire  to  three  viUas  on  the  highest  part  of  the  Bronneswold. 
He  was  soon  at  the  head  of  a  gallant  band  of  Sazxm  outlaws,  who 
crowded  to  him  in  the  forest,  whither  he  had  retired  to  await  the 
result  of  his  signaL  Hereward's  historian  has  taken  no  small  pride  in 
reoording  the  names  of  the  most  distinguished  of  these  brave  men  who 
joined  the  last  of  their  ancient  lords  in  raising  the  Standard  of  rebel- 
lion  agaiost  the  Conqueror ;  some  of  which  are  cnrionsly  significant 
ixf  the  precarious  lifo  they  led  in  those  troubled  days,  and  of  the  acte 
of  prowess  which  had  marked  their  individual  Opposition  to  the  in« 
Tsders.  There  was  Leo&ic  the  Mower  (liooe),  ao  called  because 
being  once  attacked  by  twenty  armed  men  whilst  he  was  mowing 
alone  in  the  field,  with  nothing  bot  his  scythe  to  defend  himself,  he 
had  defeated  them  all,  kiUing  several  and  wounding  many.  Then 
ihere  was  another  Leofric,  named  Prat,  or  the  Conning,  becansei 
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thoogh  often  taken  by  bis  enemies,  he  had  always  found  meooB  to 
eacape  after  having  alain  hU  keepers*  With  them  alao  was  Wuhic 
the  Black,  so  naiaed  because  oa  one  occasion  he  had  blackened  bis 
Üuoe  with  diarooaly  and  tbus  diBgoisedy  bad  penetrated  unobserved 
«moog  bis  enemiesy  and  killad  ten  of  them  with  bis  spear  before  he 
made  bis  retreat ;  and  Wulric  Hragra,  or  tbe  Heron,  wbo,  paasing 
the  bridge  of  Wrozham  wben  four  brotbers  m^nstl/  oondenmed  to  ba 
hanged  were  led  bj  that  road  to  tbe  place  of  execution,  bad  yentufed 
to  expoettolate  with  their  guards,  bot  tbe  latter  called  bim  in  modcery 
a  heroHy  and  he  nisbed  npon  them,  slew  sev^raly  drove  awaj  the  reat» 
and  deliyered  thmr  priaonera.  With  men  like  tbeae  were  joined  not  % 
£sw  of  the  Bons  of  tbe  old  Saxon  nobilitj,  who  bad  been,  like  Here* 
ward,  deprired  of  tbeir  patrimonj,  and  wbo^  like  bim  in  tbis  alao^  dis« 
dained  to  bow  tbe  knee  to  tbe  tjrant. 

nieset  bowever,  were  not  tbe  onlj  Saxona  who  were  then  in  aima^ 
for  at  tbia  moment  a  sbow  of  patriotic  reaistiuiee  bad  manifeated  itself 
in  Taiiooa  parta  of  England.  Among  others,  tbe  monks  of  Elj,  with 
thar  abbot  TburBtan,  ibrtified  tbemselyes  in  tbeir  almost  inacoeaaible 
Island  among  the  wild  fens,  and  were  there  joined  not  onlj  by  many 
of  the  Saxon  ecclesiastics  and  nobles,  among  wbom  were  Ardibishop 
Stigand,  (wbom  tbe  Normans  bad  deposed  from  the  metropolitanaee  rf 
Canterbory,)  Bisbop  Egelwin,  (who  bad  been  similarly  depriTed  of  bis 
aee  of  Lincoln,)  and  the  Earla  Edwin,  Morcar,  and  Tosti,  but  tbeir 
atrength  was  also  recroited  by  a  party  of  Daoes  who  came  to  their 
aaaiatance.  Tbe  ide  of  £ly  was  soon  known  aa  tbe  camp  of  refnge^ 
•ad  many  of  the  injured  Saxona  made  tbeir  way  to  it  through  tha 
wüd  coontry  round,  alone  or  in  amall  partiea,  for  the  Normana  begaa 
to  watcb  tbe  approaches.  Its  defendera,  as  soon  aa  they  heard  of  the 
aniTal  of  Hereward,  sent  a  deputation  to  urge  bim  to  unite  bis  strength 
with  theirs,  and  he  determined  to  abandon  tbe  open  coontry,  and  to 
join  in  tbe  indpient  rebellion  in  the  marabes.  At  tbis  time  he  ap- 
peara  to  bare  been  in  the  beart  of  Linoolnabire,  for  we  are  told  that 
he  took  abip  with  bis  followera  st  Bardney,  iHience  they  desoended  the 
river  Witham  towards  the  sea.  The  powerfnl  Norman  Eail  of 
Wamn,  who  bad  obtatned  extensive  posaeasions  in  Ldneolnafaire,  and 
who  bated  Hereward  for  the  alaogbter  of  one  of  bia  kinamen,  had 
been  made  acquainted  with  Herewud'a  prooeedings  by  spies,  and  set 
parties  of  Norman  soldiera  in  amboah  along  the  banka  of  the  river  to 
intaroept  bim  wben  he  landed.  The  Saxona  were  in^dved  in  con- 
tinnal  akirmishea  with  these  asaailants^  bot  it  waa  not  nntU  they  bad 
aecidentally  captnred  one  of  them  that  Hereward  waa  made  aware  of 
the  Earl  of  Warren'a  plota,  and  of  bia  intention  to  come  tbe  next  day 
with  e  powerful  body  of  knights  and  othere  to  Herbeche,  whera 
probably  he  knew  that  the  narrowness  of  tbe  riyer,  or  aorae  other 
cause,  woold  enaUe  bim  to  atop  tbe  further  progreaa  of  tbe  ontlawa. 
Bat  Hereward  aoooeeded  in  reaching  the  apot  before  the  appointed 
time,  paaaed  the  dangerous  part  of  the  riyer  with  bia  ahips,  and  theo 
landed  bia  men  on  the  shore  oppoaite  to  Herbeche,  and  ooncealed  the 
graater  part  of  them  among  tha  bruahwood,  wbilat  bimael^  with  three 
yi|tgbi»  and  four  arcbera,  well  armed,  atood  on  the  baak  of  the  riyer. 
The  Earl  of  Warren  and  bis  men  arriyed  aoon  afterwards  on  the 
Cppoaite  bank,  and  a  Norman  addier,  perceiying  the  Saxona,  shooted 
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to  them  across  the  river,  reproaching  them  with  their  lawless  ÜTes, 
and  threatening  them  with  the  vengeance  of  the  Cooqneror,  who,  he 
Said,  was  bringing  a  mighty  armj  to  drive  them  out  of  their  stiong- 
hold.  One  of  Hereward's  companions  gave  the  Norman  a  scomfiil 
answer,  and  told  him  to  inform  his  master  that  he  might  now  have 
n  Chance  of  seeing  the  man  he  was  so  diligently  seeking.  The  £arl 
of  Warren,  hearing  the  noise,  came  down  to  the  waterside,  and  under- 
Standing  that  it  was  Hereward  who  stood  before  him,  ord^^  his  men 
to  swim  across  the  river  and  attack  him.  But  the  Normans  expostu- 
lated,  for  thej  knew  well  that  the  Saxon  chief  would  not  be  there  un- 
prepared  to  receive  them ;  and  the  earl  was  venting  his  rage  in  emptj 
threats  and  reproaches,  when  Hereward  suddenlj  snatched  a  bow  from 
the  band  of  one  of  his  companions,  and  bending  forward  a  little,  let 
fly  an  arrow,  which  Struck  with  so  much  force  on  the  breast  of  the 
Norman  chief,  that,  although  the  point  was  tumed  bj  his  armoor,  he 
feil  almost  senseless  from  his  horse,  and  was  carriä  off  by  his  at- 
tendants.  The  Saxons  went  on  board  their  ships,  continued  their 
Yoyage,  and  were  received  with  joyful  acclamations  in  the  isle  of  Ely. 
Hereward  was  now  the  leader  of  most  of  the  hostile  expeditions 
undertaken  by  the  Saxons  of  the  Isle  of  £ly.  Shortly  before  his 
retum  to  England  his  fdend  Brand,  abbot  of  Peterborough,  died,  and 
thus  escaped  the  wrath  of  King  William,  whom  he  had  offended  by 
several  acts  of  patriotism.  A  Norman  ecclesiastic,  named  Turold^ 
or  Thorold,  who  had  gained  an  unenviable  notoriety  by  his  tyrannj 
over  the  Anglo- Saxon  clergy,  was  appointed  in  his  phice.  The  Nor- 
man abbot  was  escorted  to  Peterborough  by  a  military  guard.  Bat 
Hereward,  after  making  a  vain  attempt  to  induce  the  monks  of  Peter- 
borough to  foUow  the  example  of  resistance  set  them  by  the  monks 
of  Ely,  determined  that  the  stranger  should  at  all  events  find  an 
empty  house.  Turold  made  a  halt  **  with  his  Frenchmen"  at  Stam- 
ford,  in  order  to  obtain  intelligence  of  the  kind  of  reception  he  was 
likely  to  meet  with,  and  thither  came  the  sacristan  of  Peterborough, 
named  Yware,  who,  hearing  of  the  approach  of  the  outlaws,  seised 
upon  the  more  portable  of  the  treasures  confided  to  his  care,  which, 
BB  it  happened,  were  not  the  most  valuable,  and  fied.  Hereward  and 
his  men  arrived  in  their  ships  at  Peterborough  early  in  the  moming 
of  the  second  of  June,  1170,  and  demanded  an  entrance  into  the  mo- 
nastery ;  but  finding  that  the  monks  had  shut  the  gates,  and  were 
miwilling  to  admit  them,  they  set  fire  to  the  adjoining  houses,  and 
bumt  all  the  monastery,  exoept  the  church,  and  nearly  all  the  town« 
Then,  to  use  the  words  of  the  Saxon  Chronide,  which  gives  the  best 
acGount  of  the  attack  upon  Peterborough,  ''they  went  into  the  church, 
climbed  up  to  the  holy  rood,  took  there  the  crown  from  our  Lord's 
faead,  which  was  of  pure  gold,  and  also  the  footstool  which  was  under 
his  feet,  wMch  was  likewise  of  solid  gold ;  they  mounted  up  into  the 
eteeple,  and  brought  down  the  mantle  which  was  hid  there,  which  was 
all  of  gold  and  süver  ;  they  took  there  two  golden  shrines  and  nine 
ehrines  of  silver ;  they  took  also  fifteen  great  crosses,  some  of  gclA 
and  some  of  silver ;  and  they  took  there  so  much  gold  and  silver,  and 
such  great  treasure  in  money  and  garments  and  books,  that  no  man 
can  count  it.  They  said  they  did  this  to  have  security  of  the  church.'' 
The  monk,  however,  delivered  up  the  churchr— or  rather  the  bare  waUa 
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— to  Turold,  and  the  Saxons  looked  upon  their  treasures  as  forfeited, 
and  divided  their  booty  with  their  Danish  auziliaries,  who^  satisfied 
with  what  thcy  had  gained,  left  the  Island  and  saüed  for  their  native 
countiy. 

IV.    THE   SIEGE  OF   ELT. 

Ejng  William  was  graduallj  approaching  his  arm j  to  invest  the  fen 
countrj  which  surrounded  the  Isle  of  Elj,  and  he  began  the  attack  at  a 
moment  when  the  insurgents  had  been  weakened  bj  manj  causes.  Earl 
Morcar,  trusting  to  the  insidious  promises  of  the  Norman,  had  ventured 
to  his  court,  and  had  been  treacherouslj  comxnitted  to  prison  ;  Earl 
Edwin,  in  an  attempt  to  raise  an  insurrection  in  the  North,  had  been. 
betrayed  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  and  mercilessl j  slain  ;  and  the 
Danish  allies  had  departed  with  their  booty.  The  king  established 
the  main  bodj  of  his  armj  at  a  place  called  Abrehede,  where  the 
waters  and  fens  were  narrowest,  and  there,  with  immense  labour,  a 
long,  narrow  road,  or  bridge  of  timber,  was  constructed,  on  which  the 
Normans  were  to  march  over  the  more  difficult  part  of  the  intervening 
Space.  Bat  the  soldiers  rushed  forward  hastily  and  incautiouslj» 
allnred  bj  the  reports  of  the  great  riches  which  had  been  gathered 
together  bj  the  outlaws  ;  and  suddenlj  the  frail  structure  gave  way 
nnder  the  weight  of  man  and  armour,  and  the  Norman  warriors  were 
plunged  headlong  into  the  marshes,  where  they  were  quickly  bome  down 
by  the  weight  of  their  arms.  In  this  manner  perished  the  greater 
part  of  the  besieging  army.  The  king  was  an  eye-witness  of  the 
disaster ;  and  he  sorrowfuUy  relinquished  his  enterprise,  leaving^ 
however,  streng  gorrisons  on  the  border  of  the  fens,  to  protect  the 
country  from  the  incursions  of  the  outlaws.  The  destruction  of  the 
Norman  army  was  long  remembered  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  the 
writer  of  Hereward's  lifo  assures  us  that  he  had  frequenüy  seen  the 
fishermen  drag  np  the  remains  of  the  victims,  stiU  covered  with  their 
rusty  armour. 

One  Norman  knight  alone  reached  the  isle  of  Ely,  and  he  was  im- 
mediately  seized  and  carried  to  Hereward,  who  received  him  kindly, 
kept  him  a  few  days,  showing  him  the  strength  and  resources  of  the 
place,  and  the  modes  of  life  of  its  defenders,  and  then  gave  him  his 
Uberty,  on  condition  that  he  should  give  the  king  a  faithful  accoont  of 
all  he  had  seen.  The  knight  stricüy  fulfiUed  his  promise;  and  the 
Norman  monarch  was  beginning  to  talk  of  offering  favourable  terms 
to  the  Saxon  insurgents.  But  the  Earl  of  Warren,  and  another 
powerful  baron,  Ivo  Taillebois,  interfered.  The  latter  was  lord  of 
Spalding,  and  the  chief  supporter  of  his  neighbour,  the  Abbot  of 
Feterborough.  He  was  one  of  those  who  had  most  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  tyranny  over  the  Saxons,  and  was  proportionallj 
hated  by  them.  The  opinion  of  these  two  barons  was  that  of  the 
courtiers  in  gcneral,  who  feared  to  lose  the  lands  of  the  outlaws  which 
they  occupied;  and  they  urgcd  the  king  to  another  attempt.  Ivo 
Taillebois  said,  **  1  know  an  old  woman  who  would  be  a  match  for  all 
the  Saxons  in  the  islond,  and  it  would  surely  be  disgraceful  for  a  king 
to  retreat  without  having  efiected  his  object."  Being  required  to 
explain  his  meaning,  Ivo  stated  that  he  knew  a  certain  sorceress  whose 
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encbantments  were  so  powerful,  tbat  he  doubted  not  she  wonld  be  aUe 
to  paralyse  tfae  force  of  the  ialanders^  and  nake  them  an  easj  prey  to 
the  besiegers.  It  was  finallj  agreed  tbat  the  woman  ahould  be  aent 
for,  and  that  thej  should  trj  the  effects  of  her  incantations. 

Meanwhile,  the  Normans  watched  more  and  more  doselj  all  the 
approaches  to  the  Island,  and  the  ontlawa  could  no  longer  obtain  intel- 
ligence  of  the  designs  of  their  enemies,  although  it  was  darklj 
romoored  that  thej  were  to  be  attacked  in  some  new  and  extra- 
ordinaiy  manner.  At  length  Hereward  determined  to  go  to  the  conrt 
in  disginse.  He  took  with  him  bis  favourite  mare,  named  Swallow^ 
which,  though  nearly  as  swift  as  the  bird  from  wblch  it  was  named, 
was  a  lean-Iooking,  ill-favoured  animal;  and,  dressed  in  coarse  and 
dirty  garments,  with  bis  hair  and  beard  dose  shaven,  he  made  bis  way 
through  the  fens  unobserved.  The  first  person  he  met  was  a  potter, 
and  a  new  scheme  immediately  snggested  itself  to  him.  Hereward 
bargained  for  the  pots,  provided  himself  with  all  things  appertaining 
to  the  trade,  and  proceeded  to  Brandune,  where  the  king  was  thea 
holding  his  conrt,  offering  bis  wäre  for  sale  by  the  way.  At  Brandune 
Hereward  took  up  his  lodging  at  the  very  honse  in  whidi  dwelt  the 
witch  who  was  to  be  employed  against  the  outlaws,  with  a  companion 
who  followed  the  same  dark  practices  as  herseif.  At  night  Hereward 
overheard  the  two  women  discoursing  of  the  manner  in  whidi  they 
were  to  proceed  against  the  islanders.  Their  conversation  was  carriea 
on  in  the  Norman  language,  and  with  the  less  reserve,  becanse  they 
little  thought  that  an  Englisb  dealer  in  pots  knew  any  other  langnage 
bot  his  native  Saxon.  At  midnight  they  left  the  honse,  and  prooeeded 
to  a  fountain  which  flowed  towards  the  east.  There  they  performed 
mysterious  ceremonies,  addressing  questions  to  the  fountain,  and  then 
listening  as  for  an  answer.  Hereward  had  stolen  after  them  unseen; 
and  more  then  once  he  was  tempted  to  draw  his  sword,  and  put  them 
to  death  in  the  midst  of  their  unhaHowed  observances,  but  he  thought 
that  by  forbearance  he  should  obtain  further  information.  In  the 
morning  he  took  his  Station  in  the  vicinity  of  the  court. 

"Pots!  pots!"  cried  Hereward,  sturdilyj  "good  pots  and  nms! 
here  is  your  excellent  pottery!''  and  the  servants  of  the  king's  kiteben, 
who  were  in  want  of  these  artides,  called  him  in. 

At  this  moment  the  reeve  of  the  town  came  on  some  business  to  tbe 
kitchen,  and  saw  the  merchant  of  pots.  "  It  is  stränge,**  said  the  reere, 
**  but  I  nerer  saw  one  man  resemble  another  so  closely  in  shape  and 
stature,  as  this  potter  resembles  the  outlaw  Hereward,  barrlng  his 
dress  and  trade." 

All  who  beard  this,  crowded  round  the  potter  to  see  a  man  like 
Hereward;  and  he  was  led  into  the  king's  hall  to  be  exhibited  to  the 
knights  and  courtiers.  One  of  them  asked  if  he  knew  the  wicked 
outlaw  whom  he  resembled?  "Knowhim?"  said  he,  ''alias!  I  know 
him  too  weil.  Would  that  he  were  now  here  that  I  might  be  arenged 
lipon  him!  It  was  but  the  other  day  that  he  robbed  me  of  a  cow  and 
four  sheep,  which  were  all  I  had  in  the  world,  except  my  mare  and 
these  pots,  to  support  myself  and  two  children." 

It  was  now  the  hour  of  repast,  and  the  servants  of  the  king's  kitdien 
began  to  attend  to  their  different  functions.  After  dinner,  however» 
the  king  being  gone  to  follow  the  chase  in  the  surrounding  woods,  the 
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■errants  made  merry,  and  bnmgbt  forth  wine  and  ale,  and  eoDspbred 
to  make  the  potter  dnmk ;  but  in  this  th^  reckoned  without  their 
hosty  for  a  Saxon  bero  was  tbe  last  man  in  tbe  worid  to  be  ootdone 
in  drinking.  Tbe  consequenoe  was  that,  wbile  Hereward  renudned 
perfecdy  master  of  bimself,  tbe  cooks  and  kitcben-men  became  more 
and  more  uproarionSy  nntil  thej  sdzed  upon  tbeir  guest,  were  pro- 
ceeding  to  sbare  bis  crown  like  tbat  of  a  monk,  and  proposed  to  inake 
him  duice  Uindfold  in  the  middle  of  bis  potteiy.  Hereward  sbowed 
resistance,  and  one  of  tbe  cooks  Struck  bim  witb  bis  band.  Tbe  spirit 
of  tbe  Saxon  fired  up,  be  strack  the  assailant  to  the  ground  witb  bis 
fisty  and  seizing  a  weapon  which  was  lajing  near,  a  scuffle  ensued,  in 
wbicb  several  of  tbe  servants  of  tbe  kiteben  were  killed,  or  severelj 
wounded,  before  tbe  potter  was  secured  and  sbut  np  in  an  adjoining 
room.  One  of  tbe  guards  then  came  witb  fetters  to  bind  tbe  prisoner; 
but  Hereward  rushed  upon  bim,  snatcbed  tbe  sword  from  bis  band, 
siew  aQ  wbo  opposed  bis  progress,  and  afler  leaping  over  one  or  two 
hedges  and  ditcbes  of  defenee,  reached  the  outer  court,  mounted  bis 
mare,  wbicb  be  h«d  left  there,  and  darted  off  towards  tbe  woods, 
dosety  pnrsned  by  as  manj  of  the  guards  and  others  as  bad  been  able 
to  get  borses.  Bat  away  went  Hereward  througb  wood  and  over 
piain,  distandng  all  bis  pnrsuers  bat  one,  wbo  followed  bim  to  tbe  isle 
of  Someresbam,  where  he  found  bimself  at  tbe  mercj  of  the  man  be 
was  foUowing,  and  was  deprived  of  bis  arms,  and  onlj  allowed  to 
escape  witb  bis  life  tbat  be  might  bear  to  the  Norman  king  a  message 
firom  Hereward  the  Saxon. 

Lmnmerable  were  the  tricks  emplojed  bj  Hereward  to  deceive  the 
enemies  of  bis  countrj,  wbo  in  the  bot  season,  when  tbe  fens  were 
driest,  made  their  approaches  again  towards  tbe  island.  The  king  led 
bis  armj  to  a  pbice  wbicb  tbe  old  writer  calls  Alrcbeche,  and  there 
began  to  erect  immense  woriss  of  timber  and  earth,  from  which  to  con- 
dnct  bis  hostile  Operations.  For  this  parpose  be  ordered  all  the  fisber« 
men  of  tbe  fens  to  asserable  witb  their  boats  at  Colingelade,  there  to 
receive  bis  Orders.  Tfhen  these  works  were  far  advanced  towards 
eompletion,  Hereward  one  daj,  disgaised  as  a  fisherman,  came  in  bis 
boat  with  the  rest.  At  night  the  workmen  departed,  and  the  armj 
retired  from  its  labours.  Bat  when  darkness  bad  set  in,«  the  alarm 
was  suddenlj  given  tbat  tbe  fortifications  were  on  fire,  and  in  a  few 
boors  the  labour  or  manj  dajs  was  utterlj  destrojed.  The  historiaa 
obsenres,  drilj,  tbat  where  Hereward  was  busy  in  the  daj  it  would 
bave  been  stränge  if  some  mischief  bad  not  happened  before  night. 

Tbe  witch  was  at  last  broaght  forward  to  terrifj  the  outlaws  by  her 
incantations.  An  elevated  frame  of  timber  bad  been  placed  in  aa 
advanced  position  among  the  fens,  the  top  of  wbicb  commanded  a  dis- 
tant  view  of  the  island  and  monastery ;  and  the  Norman  soldiers  were 
placed  among  the  reeds  and  brushwood  ready  to  rush  forward  whea 
tbe  sorceress  bad  done  her  part.  She  was  placed  on  the  frame,  and 
began  by  nttering  corses  against  the  island  and  all  its  inhabitants; 
these  were  followed  by  a  multitude  of  stränge  ceremonics  and  exor* 
cisms,  accompanied  by  fearfnl  contortions  and  postures.  All  these 
were  to  be  repeated  thrice ;  and  she  was  beginning  tbe  third  time, 
when  tbe  ontlaws,  who  bad  been  gradually  advancing  under  sbelter  of 
tbe  snrromiding  tbickets,  set  fire  to  the  dry  reeds  in  front  and  rear* 
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Tbe  flames  rushed  forth  on  every  side  with  a  fearfal  crackling.  The 
witch  sprang  in  terror  from  the  scafibld,  and  was  killed  bj  tfae  fall ; 
and  hundreds  of  devoted  Normans  perished  in  the  fire  er  in  the  water. 
Hereward  and  his  men  pursued  singly  or  in  parties  those  who  escaped; 
and  the  result  of  this  second  attack  upon  the  island  was  more  disastrouB 
to  the  Normans  even  than  the  first.  The  king  himself  was  among  the 
fugitives;  and  when  he  reached  his  tent,  a  Saxon  arrow  was  found 
fixed  in  his  armour.  In  his  despair  and  rage  he  cursed  the  advisers 
who  had  led  him  to  put  his  trust  in  sorcerj. 


THE    OPERA. 


Teere  have  been  no  novelties  in  the  operatic  way  since  the  opening 
night  of  Her  Majestj's  Theatre.  Mr.  Lumlej  contents  himself  with 
producing  well-known  and  favonrite  works,  and  the  crowded  State  of  hiB 
audience  shows  that  he  understands  the  public  taste.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  that,  with  all  the  outcrj  for  noveltj,  a  new  piece  rarelj  sucoeeds 
at  the  opera-house.  Novelties  come  and  go,  but  we  find  the  town 
constantly  falling  back  upon  Lucia^  or  Sonnambula,  or  Barbiere^  or 
PurUanu  The  fact  is,  the  audience  care  more  about  the  singers  than 
about  the  music,  and  love  to  test  them  in  familiär  characters. 

Mozart's  great  opera  Dan  Giovanni,  Stands  in  a  veiy  curious  pre- 
dicament.  The  subscribers  are  weary  of  it,  and  consequently  it  is 
rarelj  plajed  on  a  subscription-night.  .  On  the  Thursdajs  however, 
(the  ^Mong  Thursdajs"  as  The  Times  calls  them,)  it  is  sure  to  draw 
an  immense  crowd  if  played  once  or  twice  during  the  season.  There 
are  evidently  a  number  of  persons  who  consider  it  a  solemn  dutj  to 
attend  the  theatre  on  this  occasion.  It  is  a  veneration  for  the  traditions 
of  art,  rather  than  a  love  for  art  itself  tbat  brings  them.  This  is 
shown  bj  the  fact  that  the  coldness  of  the  audience  is  fuUy  equal  to 
their  density  ;  animal  and  mental  heat  being  in  inverse  ratio  to  each 
other.  In  these  frivolous  days,  the  modern  ear-tickling  Italian  music 
is,  after  all,  the  thing  for  the  frequenters  of  the  Opera,  and  Donizetti, 
scowled  at  by  critics,  is  heard  with  pleasure  by  the  multitude. 

To  use  a  paradoxical  expression,  the  Dansettsei  Viennoises  are  a 
Standing  novelty.  They  may  (and  probably  will)  remain  for  weeks,  but 
still  they  will  be  always  new,  such  a  power  have  they  of  evolving 
novelty  out  of  themselves.  Their  combinations  are  inexhaustible  ; 
every  week  they  favour  us  with  some  new  pas,  totally  unlike  to  any- 
thing  they  have  done  before.  One  of  the  most  striking  is  the  pas  des 
moissoneurSy  in  which  the  cleverest  sports  are  carried  on  among  a  num- 
ber of  wheat-sheaves.  The  genüemen'dansettses  (this  is  bad  gram- 
mar,  but  when  little  girls  dress  like  little  boys,  what  can  we  say  ?) 
chase  the  ladj-dansetises  round  and  round  the  sheaves,  or  dance  joy- 
ously  through  them,  or  heap  them  into  couches,  and  luxuriate  upon 
them.  Did  we  say,  wheat-sheaves  ?  Don't  be  too  sure  they  are 
wheat-sheaves.  Like  magic  a  door  fiies  open  in  every  one  of  them, 
and  the  little  swains  peep  out  their  heads,  as  if  they  were  in  watch- 
boxes.    But  lo,  and  behold  !  the  doors  cl^  to,  and  again  they  are 
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-wheat-sheaves,  and  little  chubbj  faces  thrust  themselves  up  {rom  amid 

the  straw.     Let  us  pass  from   this   prettj  pastoral — this  idyll  of 

vsmall  Dämons  and  Chloes — ^this  felicitous  medium  between  hearty 

natme  and  Dresden  China,  to  the  eccentric  pas  de  rococo,     There 

came  our  little  friends  bewigged  and  bepowdered,  as  in  the  times  of 

Lcms  le  bien^ame.     The  gentlemen  present  their  snuff-bozes,  the 

ladies  007I7  shrink, — ^the  gentlemen  o£fer  again, — ^the  ladies  take  the 

proffered  pinch,  and  the  famous  chord  in  Hajdn's  Surprise,  accom- 

paniesthe-^sneeze!  What  inconsistent  mortals  we  are!  Tuming  to  our 

iast,  we  find  that  we  said :  ^^  To  describe  the  danseuses  Viennoises  ia 

impossible,"  and  here  we  are,  working  at  a  description  with  all  oor 

might     But  we  are  not  so  inconsistent  after  all.     We  still  admit  that 

description  is  impossible,  but  the  attempt  is  laudable.     Leonidas  is  im* 

mortalized  for  his  attempt  at  Thermopjlae,  though  he  perfectlj  well 

knew  he  would  come  off  a  loser,  and — did. 

As  we  predicted,  the  public  have  leamed  to  appreciate  Ludle  Grahn. 
We  knew  those  highly-finished  steps — those  broad  elastic  movements 
— those  interpretations  of  emotion  could  not  alwajs  be  in  yain.  How 
firm  are  those  poses,  which  convert  Lucile  into  a  living  statue— how 
üght  are  those  boundings  through  the  air  I  She  is  resolutely  bent  on 
emnlating  Fannj  EUsler,  and,  en  cavalier^  dances  the  minuet  de  la  eovr 
with  Cerito,  and  bounds,  stamps,  and  nods  through  the  saucj  Craeo^ 
vienne,  The  arrival  of  Cerito  has  not  in  the  least  edipaed  her — naj, 
she  has  chieflj  gained  her  laureis  since  the  appearance  of  the  little  Nea- 
politan.  Carlotta  Grisi  is  added  to  the  list  of  Terpsichoreans,  and  sueh 
a  galaxy  of  talent,  as  Carlotta,  Lucile  Grahn,  and  Fanny  Cerito  was 
never  seen  before  at  the  Opera-house. 

THE  THEATRES. 

At  Dmry  Lane,  we  have  had  mighty  work — a  new  opera,  four  houra 
long,  oombining  so  many  features,  that  people  are  puzzled  where  to 
look  first.    Mr.  Balfe,  the  composer;  M.  de  St.  Georges,  the  dra- 
matist ;  Madame  Thillon,  the  vocalist ;  Mr.  Bunn,  the  translator ;  the 
£cenery,  the  dresses — ^all  force  themselves  upon  us  as  something  to  talk 
about.     The  following  is  the  plot: — Once  uponatime  there  was  a 
king  of  Sicily,  who— no  I  our  heart  fails  us — ^we  cannot  do  it     It  is 
pleasant  enough  to  try  to  describe  Viennese  dancers,  but  most  un« 
pleasant  to  narrate  four-hour  plots.     Moreover,  if  we  went  to  work 
methodically,  we  should  go  on  for  a  twelvemonth,  so  many  are  the 
disguisings,  intrigues,  and  counterplots,  and  our  readers  would  be 
terrified  very  much  by  finding  an  article  headed — The  Enchaniress^ 
continued  from  our  last."    Do  our  readers  know  the  Syren — do  they 
know  the  Diamant  de  la  Couranne  f    Do  they,  in  short,  know  the 
sort  of  stories  in  which  French  opera-writers  delight,  and  in  which  an 
adventurous  young  gendeman  (tenor,  of  course)  finds,  in  very  ques- 
tionable  Company,  a  young  lady,  who  may  be  the  d— ,  or  perhaps 
Medea  resusdtated,  or  simply  a  feminine  pickpocket,  for  all  he  knowa 
to  the  contrary,  and  whom  he  marries,  after  viewing  her  in  every  pos- 
sible  costume,  and  receiving  all  sorts  of  curious  b^efits  ?    Certainlj 
they  do.     Well,  then,  it  will  require  no  very  violent  effort  of  the  ima- 
gination  to  represent  Madame  Thillon,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  piratee, 
mystcriously  helping  the  wronged  heir  of  the  Sicilian  crown  to  his 
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throne,  and  secnring  for  hersdf  a  seat  by  bis  side.  Ab  for  tlie  Tarioi» 
adrentures  that  are  achieved  to  accomplish  an  end  so  desirable  to  hero 
and  heroine,  we  narrate  th^n  no^  The  plot  is  not  destitute  oT 
deverness,  but  there  is  too  much  in  it,  and  that  perplexes  the  an- 
dience ;  for  reaüy  the  story  itself  is  not  so  very  obecme»  and  it  might 
baye  been  told  with  a  verj  fair  degree  of  pecspicuity«  Balfe*s  maaic 
need  not  detain  us  long.  Several  of  the  airs  are  rerj  pretty,  and 
bave  a  good  chance  of  popularity.  The  oonoerted  pieoea  are,  fior  the 
most  part,  slight,  and  the  work  ahnost  approaches  the  bailad  opera, 
whüe  it  ostensibly  belongs  to  the  French  ^'comique."  Madame  Thilkm 
is  the  most  charming  actress  for  parts  that  require  a  certain  je  ne  tak 
guoi,  compounded  of  good  humour,  mischief»  ooquetry,  and  aa  mai^ 
et-^eteras  as  yoa  please,  and  is  a  most  accomplished  Yocalist  of  the 
T^nch  school  of  bnlliancy.  The  smile  i%  alas»  not  so  nrnTersally 
Tisible  at  Drury  Lane  as  it  was  at  the  Princess's,  where  she  conld 
captivate  a  whole  pit  at  a  glance.  Having  seen  her  in  the  smaller 
bonse,  we  know,  from  reminiscence,  how  she  is  looking  when  sb» 
bends  so  gracefnÜy  over  the  lamps  ;  but  the  smile»  the  inesistible,  in- 
deacribable  glance,  fades  in  the  distance  befoie  it  reachea  onr  boac 
Por  the  style  in  which  the  opera  is  put  upon  the  stage,  the  manager  ia 
entitled  to  great  credit. 

To  seek  the  legitimate  drama,  we  naturally  tum  our  eyes  to  the 
Haymarket,  where  Mr.  Webster  reigns  as  the  tntelary  genius  of  legi- 
limacy.  Mr.  Douglas  Jerrold  has  reappeared  to  the  dramatic  worid, 
with  a  comedy  called,  Tinu  Works  Wonders^  into  which  be  haa- 
Ihrown  all  bis  power  of  brilliant  writing,  while  it  is  marked  by  a 
truthfulness  in  the  delineation  of  character,  which  distinguiBhes  it 
from  bis  earlier  productions.  A  reduced  govemess,  living  on  the 
benevolence  of  a  former  pupil,  and  ezpressing  her  gratitude  in  the 
most  thankless  manner,  so  as  to  be  a  perpetual  offence.  is  as  refined  a 
dramatic  portrait  as  one  could  meet.  The  plot  is  veiy  simple,  and,  aa 
is  usual  with  Mr.  Jerrold,  is  the  weakest  part  of  bis  production.  An 
aristocratic  baronet  prevents  bis  nephew  from  committing  a  mestUUamee^ 
and  is  cured  of  bis  austere  pride  by  falling  in  love  with  the  very  fiur 
one,  against  whom  he  has  been  on  bis  gaard.  The  giil — a  tradesnan'a 
daughter,  highly  educated — ^ia  a  yery  interesting  character,  and  serFea 
to  bring  out  the  talents  of  a  rising  actress,  Miss  Fortescue,  who  plays 
with  a  propriety  and  an  unaffected  pathos,  which  go  to  the  hearts  of 
her  audience.  The  applause  awarded  to  this  yonng  lady,  on  the  fini 
night,  almost  equalled  that  bestowed  on  the  author  himaelf.  This 
oomedy  will  be  the  '*  talk  of  the  town"  for  some  time  to  oome,  and 
will  Support  the  good  fortune  of  the  "  little  Haymarket"  and  ita 
apirited  manager. 

Sadler*s  Wells,  the  more  humble  temple  of  the  "  legitimate,'*  baa 
rejoiced  in  the  production  of  a  new  blank-verse  drama,  called  the 
Kmg's  Friend.  The  heroes  are  the  never-to-be-forgotten  Henry  IV, 
and  Sully.  It  is  an  agreeable,  lively  piece,  of  the  adventurous  daas, 
but  has  scarcely  stuff  enough  for  five  acts. 

At  the  head  of  the  "  illegitimate"  productions  Stands  the  new 
burlesque  of  Cindereüa^  which  is  superbly  put  on  the  Lycenm  atage, 
and  which,  with  the  aid  of  some  Engliah  Imitators  of  the  DcmseuMt 
Viennoises,  attracts  nighüy  crowds. 
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THE  CATACOMBS  OF  ROME. 

On  Maunday-Thursday,  in  the  jear  1760,  Hubert  Robert,  a  pupil  of 
tiie  AcadeiDj  of  France  at  Rome,  was  slxut  up  in  bis  studj  with  a 
l>eautifal  young  Jeweas,  who  bad  senred  as  a  model  for  Susannah  at 
the  batb.  Tbe  modesty  of  her  dress  and  the  decencj  of  her  manners, 
at  once  atlested  that  she  did  not  belong  to  that  dass  of  persona  who 
flit  professionalij  fo/  artiata.  She  was  weeping,  and  leaning  on  tbe 
ahoolder  of  the  painter,  who  was  kissing  and  presaing  her  hands  in 
Tsön  attempts  to  comfort  her. 

**  Dear  Seila,"  exclaimed  Robert,  "  do  not  weep  V 

**  I  tremble,"  she  replied,  '^  to  go  back  to  mj  iaäier.  It  is  alreadj 
late,  and Ihave  lost  the  box  of  jewels,  which  was  given  to  me  to  leave 
at  Rocconi's  this  maming." 

''  Those  beantifuUjr-wronght  Malachites  which  I  admired  so  much 
SB  we  were  seated  on  the  banka  of  the  Tiber  V*  remarked  Robert, 
pensirely,  for  he  loved  the  beaotiful  Jewess  not  only  ardentlj  but 
hononrablj ;  *'  what  might  have  been  their  yalue  ?** 

**  Two  hundred  piastres,"  answered  Seik,  in  agonj.  "  I  placed  the 
box  on  that  heap  of  bricks  on  which  jour  pendls  li^ :  the  first  who 
weot  bj  must  bare  taken  it.  What  will  mj  father  saj  ?" 

*'  I  have  not  two  hundred  piastres,**  said  Robert,  sorrowf ullj ; 
^*  bat  the  place  jon  mention  is  not  much  frequented— 4t  might  not 
have  been  obeerved :  I  will  run  and  look  for  it." 

**  It  is  useless;  besides,  it  is  far  off  and  I  cannot  walt;  it  is  alreadj 
late." 

*^  Do  wait  for  me,  dear  Seila!  I  shall  run  all  the  waj;  and  I  will 
bring  jon  back  the  Malachites  or  the  two  hundred  piastres." 

**Be  quick,  then! — upon  the  bricks  to  the  right-— a  box  of  blue 
pasteboard.** 

**  Oh,  trust  to  me,"  said  Robert,  as  he  sprang  out  of  the  house.  It 
was  a  small  isolated  building  on  the  Monte  Pincio»  hj  the  side  of 
those  in  which  Poussin,  Salvfitor  Rosa,  and  Chiude  Lorrain,  haddwelt, 
and  which  Hubert  Robert  now  occupied  with  bis  friend,  Jean  Claude 
Richard,  Abbot  of  Saint  Non,  whom  birth  and  fortune  called  to  an 
eminent  place  in  the  church,  bat  who  preferred  devoting  himaelf  to 
literature  and  the  arts. 

Bella  waited  with  mingled  impatience  and  apprehension.  Time 
passed,  and  she  listened  to  everj  approaching  sound,  tili  even  the 
distant  murmur  of  the  great  dtj  had  something  feaiful  in  it.  At 
length,  the  sun  descended  behind  the  dorne  of  St.  Peter's,  and 
▼espers  chimed  from  the  three  hundred  churches  of  the  pontifical 
dty. 

**  Oh,  how  dearlj  shall  I  paj  for  a  few  moments  of  happiness  !"  she 
exdaimed.  *^  How  shaU  I  dare  to  appear  before  my  father,  after 
being  out  at  such  an  hour  T 

At  this  moment  she  heard  a  noise  in  the  garden.  The  fall  as  if 
of  a  bodj  among  the  trees,  was  foUowed  \sj  a  Liugh  and  the  sound  of 
ateps.  A  moment  afterwards  she  saw  a  man  Coming  towards  the 
house.  It  was  not  Robert^  and  she  withdrew  hastilj  into  a  neigh- 
apartment 

M  M  2 
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"  Bobert,  Bobert !"  cried  the  new-comer,  as  he  bounded  into  the 
room,  "  Oh,  what  an  adventuse  I  Bat  where  the  devil  is  Bobert  T* 

The  joung  man  who,  bj  his  noisj  and  unexpected  arrival,  had  so 
terrified  Seila,  was  a  broäier  artist,  Fragonard  bj  name,  but  of  a 
very  different  character  to  the  studious,  hardworking,  and  discreet 
Bobert  ;  he  was  rather  a  lover  of  pleasure  than  a  lover  of  his  art» 
and  he  spent  much  of  his  time  in  hunting  and  shooting,  singing  and 
playing,  making  love,  and  living  as  gailj  as  possible,  now  and  then 
making  up  for  it  bj  painting  with  an  extraördinarj  ardonr  and  actl- 
yiijy  which  was  oiüj  equalled  bj  the  genius  of  what  he  used  to  call 
his  toaches  of  fire. 

He  stopped  for  a  moment  before  the  pietnre  which  Bobert  had  been 
engaged  in. 

'*  Who  painted  this  ?**  he  exdaimed.  ^'  That  jnäcsl  Bobert  has  more 
talent  than  anj  of  us.  It  is  perfect— admirable  !  What  a  delicions 
Susannah  ?  what  an  angelic  head — where  has  Bobert  found  that  ? 
What  a  pi^  so  divine  a  creature  should  only  have  a  head  !" 

So  sajing,  he  took  up  the  brushes,  and  proceeded,  with  great 
rapidity  and  ekill,  to  fiU  up  the  details  of  the  form,  but  in  a  manner 
which  did  not  at  all  suit  the  touching  expression  of  shame  and  Indig- 
nation which  Bobert  had  given  to  the  face  of  the  disturbed  bather.  • 

Sdla  hearing  no  more  noise,  thought  that  the  stranger  had  with- 
drawuy  and  she  advanced  slowlj  from  her  hiding-place  ;  Fragonard» 
to  his  infinite  surprise,  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  beautiful  Susannah 
herseif,  endeavouring  to  pass  hj,  Throwing  the  brushes  aside,  he 
hastened  afEto  her,  but  she  had  presence  of  mind  to  retrace  her  Steps 
and  dose  the  door  after  her.    Fragonard  could  not  foÜow. 

*'  Do  open  the  door  I''  exdaimed  the  young  man; ''  I  must  see  jrou — 
mqst  adnure  jou  !  You  are  the  most  beautiful  woman  I  ever  saw,  and 
I  love  JOU  already  to  distraction  !" 

But  no  answer  was  vouchsafed ;  and  as  the  artist  was  pushing  and 
ttying  the  door  in  every  way,  the  bell  rang.  Fragonard  was  annoyed 
at  the  Interruption  ;  but  it  rang  again,  and  he  opened  it  It  was  the 
Abbot  of  Saint  Non,  accompanied  by  a  monk. 

''  What  1"  Said  the  abbot ;  *'  Fragonard  at  Borne  !" 
**  1  arrived  here  this  very  night,"  replied  Fragonard;  ^'  and,  had  I 
been  free,  would  have  joined  you  at  the  Villa  Adriana." 

'^  You  would  not  have  found  me  there;  I  have  been  these  four  days 
past  engaged  in  explorations  at  the  gate  of  San  Lorenzo.  We  have 
carried  our  researches  so  far  that  we  are  just  upon  the  catacombs.  But 
how  did  you  retum  to  Bome  ?"  « 

"  Oh,  that  is  a  little  history!"  replied  the  artist;  '^  I  was  painting 
at  Frosinoni." 

"  Horace  slept  there  in  his  joumey  to  Brindisi,"  remarked  the 
abbot 

**  Where  the  women  are  remarkable  for  their  beauty,"  rejoined 
the  attist ;  "  but  while  I  was  taking  a  sketch  of  one  of  these  rustic 
charmers,  her  relatives  interfered,  and  a  fight  resulted,  in  which 
one  of  them  was  wounded,  and  I  was  brought  a  prisoner  here  be- 
.  tween  two  papal  carabiniers,  and  put  in  arrest  at  the  palace  of  the 
Academy." 

**  Ah,  you  will  never  change  !"  said  the  abbot ;  "  when  will  yoa 
Imitate  the  discreet  conduct  of  Bobert  ?  But  where  is  he  ? — have 
you  not  Seen  him  ?* 
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**  No,"  replied  the  artist.  *'  As  I  stole  awaj  from  mj  arrest,  I  came 
pmdentlj  bj  a  bj-waj,  and,  as  I  apiAx>ached  the  door,  seeing  it  ap- 
parenüj  watcbed  bj  some  sombre-looking  personage,  I  got  aver  the 
garden  walL  Is  this  pictnre,  father,"  oontinued  Fragonard,  ad- 
dressing  himself  to  the  monk,  **  intended  for  your  oonrent,  for  I  see 
it  is  joa  that  Robert  has  represented  in  this  good  old  man  who  blushes 
and  hides  bis  faöe  with  bis  hands." 

*^  I  sat  for  the  bead,**  replied  the  monk,  approaching  the  picture ; 
bnt,  on  observing  the  figure  of  Sasannah,  he  crossed  himself  devonüy 
and  withdrew.  '^  I  do  not  think  that  Robert  intended  the  picture  for 
HS  ;  if  he  did  so,  I  should  beg  of  bim  to  modify  that  which  would 
prevent  our  receiving  it.** 

**  What  is  it  that  requires  altering  7*  asked  Fragonard. 

"  The  costume  of  Susannah,  in  the  first  place,"  answered  the  monk; 
and,  in  the  second,  the  head  of  the  other  old  man,  which  resembles  too 
much  Monsignore  Badolfo,  the  grand  inquisitor.** 

''Ah,  true!"  exdaimed  Fragonard,  "  a  striking  likeness,  and  the 
Portrait  of  wickedness  in  its  vilest  forms.  I  cannot  teil  what  has 
caused  Robert  to  take  such  an  antipathj  to  the  grand  inquisitor." 

''Monsignore  Badolfo  has  no  other  fault,"  remarkä  the  monk, 
"  than  an  excessive  zeal  for  bis  bolj  duties,  or  rather  bis  cmelty  to« 
wards  the  Jews." 

"  Robert  is  not  a  Jew  I"  said  Fragonard. 

"  No  ;  but  bis  frequent  Visits  to  the  Ghetto  bare  attracted 
attention." 

"  What  does  he  go  to  that  repulsive  quarter  for  ?"  interrupted  the 
abbot  of  Saint  Non  ;  "  there  are  no  antiquities  there." 

"  No,"  said  Fragonard,  "  but  there  are  manj  beautiful  women." 

"  This  terrible  Fragonard  is  alwajs  thinking  of  beautiful  women," 
the  abbot.  "  Well^"  tuming  round  to  the  monk, "  Robert  does  not 
i^pear  to  be  Coming  in;  we  bad  better  go— it  is  growing  late." 

Fragonard  could  not  dissemble  bis  J07,  and  he  bastened  to  get  rid 
civillj  of  bis  fiiends,  wben  a  half-smoUieied  sobbing  made  itself  yeiy 
distinctlj  heard  from  the  adjoining  room. 

' "  Robert!"  ezclaimed  at  the  same  moment  the  abbot  and  the  monk. 
"It  is  certainly  not  he  who  is  crying  there!" 

"  Do  not  be  scandalized,  gentlemen,"  said  Fragonard,  Iowering  bis 
voice— "  it  is  a  woman ! " 

The  abbot  led  the  waj  bj  anotber  door,'of  which  he  bad  the  kej, 
and  tbey  recognised  in  a  moment  the  model  of  the  Susannah  of  tbe 
picture.      ' 

"Well,  Father  Alexander,"  exclaimed  Fragonard,  with  a  tri- 
umpbant  look,  "Robert  is  not  so  discreet  as  jou  supposed  bim." 

"Mj  daugbter,  whj  are  jou  weeping?"  inquired  the  benerolent 
monk,  as  he  appttMiched  the  sobbing  damseL 

"  Ob!  gentlemen,  do  let  me  go  out! "  she  exdaimed,  in  a  supplicat* 
ing  tone. 

"  No  one  wishes  to  detain  jou,"  replied  the  monk.  "What  do  70a 
fear?" 

"  Oh,  I  shaU  nerer  have  tbe  courage  to  meet  mj  father,"  sobbed 
tbe  joung  girl,  and  she  related,  between  her  tears,  the  history  of  her 
misfortunes. 

"  It  is  late  for  70U  to  be  out,"  remarked  the  monk,  at  the  end  of  the 
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recital;  *'  a  stonn  is  ooming  on,  and  I  will  take  70a  homi.  Fngonard, 
jott  can  teil  Bobert,  when  he  reiiims,  that  I  have  done  what  he  woold 
have  done  himeelf,  and  that  he  need  have  no  anxiety  ooncenÜDg  tha 
welfare  of  the  person  whom  he  left  at  his  honse.'' 

Fragonard,  however,  did  not  at  idl  like  this  ammgeiDent.  He 
endeayoured  to  subvert  it,  bj  urging  the  danger  which  the  father 
i¥0uld  run  in  being  seen  Walking  the  streets  with  a  Jewess;  but  with- 
out  avaiL  Immediatelj  afterward%  the  two  priests  and  Sdla  de- 
parted. 

Fragonard  waited  tili  night  came  on  before  he  woidd  venture  forth. 
Looking  aceidentally  out  of  the  window,  he  observed,  that  notwith- 
standing  the  darkness  and  the  approaching  storm,  some  su^icioiui 
persona,  whom  he  knew  belonged  to  the  police,  weie  hanging*  about 
thö  neighbourhoody  and  thia  gave  him  much  anxiety.  Was  it  hiniadf» 
or  Bobert  who  was  thus  sought  after?  he  was  inquiring  of  himwelf, 
when  he  heard  a  key  tum,  and  Bobert  came  in,  out  of  hreath,  and 
pale  and  trembling> 

^What!  you,  Fragonard?"  he  exdaimedy  on  entering^  and  then 
looking  round  the  apartment,  "and  alone?'' 

"Yes,  alone;  the  worthy  monk,  Father  Alexander,  haa  charged 
himself  with  taking  home  your  Susannah." 

"  Father  Alexander!  by  what  acädent? — a  Capuchin  friar  acecnn« 
panying  a  Jewess  to  the  Ghetto!" 

'  '<  It  is  searcely  to  be  credited,  is  it?  But  the  good  man  does  not  care. 
He  is  loved  by  everybody,  Jews  and  Christians,  becajise  he  himi^f 
loves  everybody,  and  she  oould  not  have  a  safer  guardian.  Bot  do 
you,  then,  love  Äis  Jewess?" 

"  I  do.     I  love  her  to  distraction." 

"  Well,  it  is  a  great  pleasuie  to  paint  the  features  of  one  we  love; 
but  what  wiU  you  do  with  your  model  when  you  have  xeproduced  it 
twenty  times  on  canvas  ?" 

**  Have  I  not  told  you  that  I  love  Sella?    I  shall  marry  her." 

**Marry  her!  a  Jewess,  and  a  modeH"  exclaimed  Fragonard,  with  a 
contemptuous  expression. 

"  Jewess  she  will  no  langer  be  for  my  sake,  and  model  she  is  not. 
She  is  the  daaghter  of  a  rieh  jeweller  of  the  Ghetto;  and  if  she  aafe 
for  me,  it  was  out  of  affection  and  kindness." 

**  Well,  I  was  ready  to  fall  in  love  with  her  myself,  and  to  attempt 
anything  to  obtain  her;  but  since  this  is  the  case,  I  must  give  it  up^ 
and  yield  the  palm  to  you.  But  what  have  you  been  doing?  you  look 
as  if  you  had  escaped  some  danger."  « 

**  I  have  escaped  great  danger.  I  anived  at  the  spot  vrtiere  the  box 
had  been  left,  just  as  a  man  was  in  the  act  of  picking  it  up.  I  thieir 
myself  upon  him,  but  he  was  more  powerful  than  me;  and  as  I  stmggled 
for  the  jewels,  he  Struck  me  so  hard  that  I  believe  I  lost  all  oonsdous- 


ness." 


Oh,  my  poor  friend!"  exclaimed  Fragonard,  "  would  I  had  beea 
there  to  help  you!" 

"  I  secured  only  two  of  the  stones;  and  what  will  become  of  poor 
Sdla  when  she  gets  home?  Her  falher  ia  so  avaridous,  so  mde,  he 
may  kill  her!  If  I  only  possessed  the*value  of  these  jewels,  Ihe 
Jew  Mondaio  might  be  appc^ed." 

^*  What  amonnt  is  required?"  asked  Fragonard. 
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''  Tiro  hondred  piastrea,"  replied  Robert,  sigliixig  deeplj. 

**  Whj,  onlj  to-daj  the  Abbot  Saint  Non  lent  me  fif^  Loois,  and  I 
•did  not  foresee  I  should  find  so  happj  a  vae  for  them.** 

^"Hs  a  present  from  Heaven!**  mormured  Boberti  bis  eyes  filling 
with  teara  of  J07.     ^  I  will  go  at  once." 

**  At  leasty  take  me  with  jou." 

**  That  cannot  be;  jou  cannot  judge  sufficientlj  well  of  the  respeo 
tive  Position  of  parties." 

Fragonard  inaisted,  but  Robert  was  equallj  resolved,  and  he  qnitted 
the  hoose  alone.  Hurrying  along,  r^ordless  of  everything  but  the 
pnrpose  that  fiUed  bis  mind«  he  had  reached  the  great  step  leading 
£rom  the  church  of  Trinit^  del  Monte  to  the  town,  when  three  men, 
wrapped  in  mantles,  obstructed  the  passage,  and  tfaese  were  immediately 
Joined  bj  aix  others,  enveloped  in  large  capes  of  a  sombre  and  müforni 
eolonr. 

"What  do  you  want  with  me  ?"  exclaimed  Robert,  in  a  voiee 
agitated  by  anxiety  and  despair,  and  holding  fast  by  bis  gold»  for 
he  at  first  thought  he  had  to  do  with  thieves.  '^Leave  me,  or  I 
will  call  for  aasistance  ! "  Bat  in  a  moment  he  was  gagged,  bis  feet 
were  lifted  from  the  ground,  bis  arms  were  bonnd,  and  bis  eyes 
bandaged.  He  feit  himself  carried  away  without  power  of  speech  or 
motion. 

Sella  and  the  good  Capuchin  wended  their  way,  in  the  meantime,  to 
the  qaarter  of  the  Ghetto.  On  the  road,  they  were  overtaken  by  the 
atorm,  and,  guided  by  the  vaciUating  light  of  a  votivia  lamp,  they 
sought  shelter  in  one  of  those  oratories  whidi  are  still  frequent  in  the 
^treets  of  Rome. 

**  Daoghter,"  said  the  moiik,  as  he  hnmbly  approached  the  Madona, 
"  there  is  one  who  will  sare  ns." 

At  the  same  moment  a  young  and  beantifnl  Roman  girl,  in  the  pic- 
turesque  costume  of  Tivoli  and  of  Frascati,  rose  from  her  devotions. 

"  Father  Alexander,  are  you  here?"  she  said. 

**  It  is  you,  Nisida,  is  it?    It  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  seen  you.'* 

''  I  have  not  dared  go  to  confession,**  she  answered;  **  I  have  sinned 
too  deeply." 

**  Repent  truly,  and  confess  your  sins.  God  will  pardon  you,  through 
the  merits  of  our  Saviour." 

^*  I  am,"  flhe  said,  hesitating,  and  bowing  her  head — **  I  am  loved  by 
«  Jew." 

'' A  Jew!''  exclaimed  Father  Alexander. 

**  Yes,  father,  and  I  love  him,  although  he  is  capable  of  any  crime." 

**  You  must  make  use  of  the  attachment  he  bears  you  to  win  bis 
aalration«  Lead  him  in  the  right  path,  I  will  baptise  him,  and  then 
yaa  can  be  wedded." 

"  Wedded !"  ejaculated  Nisida,  whose  dark  e^es  sparkled  like 
lUamonds;  ''if  that  is  the  reward,  I  promise  you  he  shall  soon  be  a 
Christian." 

**  For  that  promise  I  give  you  my  abeolution,  daughter;  farewelL** 
SeÜa  had  kept  herseif  at  a  humble  distance;  her  persuasion  did  not 
aUow  her  to  stand  before  the  image  of  the  Mother  of  Christ;  but  when 
the  monk  rejoined  her — 

''Father,"  she  said,  '*  I  am  an  Israelite,  because  my  father  bronght 
me  up  according  to  the  law  of  Moses;  but  when  I  was  a  child,  mj 
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mother,  whom  I  lost  when  I  was  very  701111g,  taught  me  to  respect 
Christianity,  and  I  desire  to  beoome  a  Chi^an.  Father,  you  caa 
help  me  in  mj  vom" 

'^  You  wish  to  become  a  Christian,  and  to  be  bi^tized?"  ezdaimed 
the  monk,  transported  with  joj  at  the  idea  of  winning  over  a  soul  to 
salvation. 

*'  Tes,  I  wish  it.  It  is  a  vow  I  have  made  to  the  memory  of  my 
mother,  and  to  the  religion  of  Robert." 

**  It  is  the  divine  grace  that  has  operated  in  your  favonr,  my  dear 
daughter,"  said  the  monk,  weeping  with  joy  aa  he  pressed  her  hands 
and  regarded  her  with  patemal  tendemess. 

They  had  now  arrired  at  the  gate  of  the  Ghetto,  which  was  shnt  at 
seven  in  the  evening,  only  to  open  at  the  same  hour  in  the  moming. 
Seila  urged  the  monk  to  leave  her ;  she  was  fearful  of  appearing  in 
the  Jewish  quarter  so  accompanied,  but  he  insisted  upon  seeing  her 
safe  with  her  father. 

**  The  porter,  Caprieola,  or  his  son  Marco,  will  open  the  gate  for 
me,"  he  remarked. 

'^  That  Marco,"  observed  the  young  girl,  **  fills  me  with  dread.  He- 
is  a  very  wicked  man." 

**  He  may  yet  be  saved,"  replied  the  monk.  ^*  I  have  promised  him 
a  Situation  as  guardian  in  the  Yatican  if  he  will  be  baptized  on  holy 
Saturday,  and  he  has  promised  to  be  so  if  his  father^s  Opposition  can 
be  overcome." 

As  they  kyocked  at  the  gate  they  heard  the  noise  of  quarreUing. 
Sella  listened,  and  hearing  some  Jewish  words — 

**  There,  that  monster,"  she  said,  "  is  ill-treating  his  father  again." 
**  I  hope  not,"  said  the  monk,  and  he  knocked  louder.     A  yoice 
asked  in  surly  tones,  '^  Who  knocks  at  this  hour  ?" 

''It  is  I,  Marco^I,  Father  Alezander.  Open,  and  make  haste l 
I  have  business  within." 

The  door  opened,  but  no  one  made  his  appearance.  It  was  raining 
hard,  and  they  hastened  onwards.  Seila  feit  herseir  sinking  to  the 
ground  as  she  approached  her  father's  house.  When  they  knocked,  a 
heayy  Step  was  heard,  and  an  old  man,  his  face  disfigured  by  spots  of 
Uood,  opened  a  wicket  in  the  door. 

''  Mardocheus,  open  the  door  ?"  said  Seila. 

''  Ah,  my  dear  girl,  whenoe  do  you  come  ?"  he  ezdaimed ;  **  what 
has  happened  to  you  ? — ^Your  father  is  out  seeking  for  you.  But,  Moses- 
and Aeutou  help  me,  here  is  a  monk  in  the  Ghetto,  and  that  on 
Easter-eve !" 

**  Father,"  said  Seila,  tuming  round  to  her  reverend  oompanion, 
''you  cannot  retuhi  whUe  it  is  raining  so  hard.  Ezcuse  my  having^ 
brought  you  here  during  the  preparations  for  Easter.  The  Pasdial 
lamb  has  just  been  kiUed." 

Shorüy  afterwards,  Mondaio  retumed.  He  was  wet,  tired,  and 
cross. 

"  What  have  you  done  ? — ^whence  do  you  come  ?"  He  apostrophised 
his  daughter,  without  regarding  the  presence  of  the  monk. 

Seila  did  not  dare  to  answer.  She  hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  and 
wept. 

"  Dö  you  hear  me  ?"  said  Mondaio,  still  more  authoritatively.  "  What 
have  you  been  doing  this  long  day  ?" 
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•  ^'  Permit  me,  mj  sod,"  interposed  the  monk,  ''  to  speak  for  her." 

**  You  have  nothing  to  do  in  mj  domestic  affairs,"  remarked  the 
Jew.  Then,  tuming  to  Seila,  ''  I  have  been  to  Rocoonis,  he  has  not 
received  the  box  of  Malachites." 

**  Alna,  father,  I  have  lost  them  T  said  the  joung  girl,  sorrowfallj. 

*^  Lost  them  !  Jewels  worth  more  than  three  hundred  piastres  I" 

**  I  soQght  for  them  all  day,"  murmtired  Seila. 

"  Retire  to  jour  own  room,  imprudent  and  careless  girl !"  ctied 
Mondaio,  furiously.  Then  calling  np  Mardocheus,  he  ordered  him,  a9 
it  was  nine  o'dock,  to  stain  the  doors  and  locks  with  the  blood  of  the 
Paschal  lamb,  and  then  to  prepare  the  midnight  feast.  This  done, 
he  tomed  to  the  monk,  end  asked  him  whj  he  had  come  thither,  and 
what  he  had  to  say  ? 

*^  Offer  up  prajers,"  said  the  father»  solemnly,  **  that  the  grace 
£romH)n  High  maj  reach  jou  through  jour  child  I** 

'^  What  do  you  mcan  ?"  replied  Mondaio,  with  aterrible  expression. 

**  Listen,  Mondaio  ;  do  not  close  yonr  eyes  and  ears  to  the  will  of 
Gk^.  Licline  yourself  before  Providence.  A  young  artist,  a  painter 
of  the  academy  of  France,  loves  your  daughter." 

"  Is  he  an  Israelite  like  unto  ourselves  ?" 

**  He  is  a  Christiau  like  unto  myself — like  unto  what  your 
daughter  will  be !" 

**  Gret  from  my  house,"  ezdaimed  the  Jew.  *^  Miserable  man, 
doyon  think  to  taike  my  daughter  from  me  7* 

**  Mondaio,  give  ear  to  me,  and  do  not  oppose  yourself  to  the  happi- 
aess  of  your  daughter  in  this  world  and  in  the  other." 

**  Gret  hence  I"  exclaimed  the  Jew,  unable  to  control  himself — **  in» 
famous  monk,  whose  labours  are  to  bzing  scandal  into  families^  and 
lead  a  daughter  to  revolt  against  her  father  I" 

**  The  name  and  the  authority  of  father  vanish  before  the  authority 
of  Grod  !  Your  daughter  will  reeeive  bapUsm  from  my  band." 

*^  And  from  mine  you  shall  receive  the  punishment  due  to  your 
Tillainous  plots.'' 

**  To^morrow,  I  shall  place  your  daughter  under  the  protection  of 
the  pope  !" 

<<  To-morrow,  thy  monks  shall  sing  psalms  at  thy  funeralT  Saying 
which,  he  ran  to  Ins  forge,  and,  seizing  a  large  hammer,  would  have 
stricken  the  monk  with  it,  if  Seila  had  not  suddenly  run  in  and  inter- 
posed. 

**  Spare  him,  father—spare  him  V  she  ejaculated,  trembling  and  in 
tears  ;  "  he  is  a  priest,  and  an  old  man  !" 

"  Snlly  no  looger  my  house,  then,  with  thy  presence  T  cried  the 
Jew,  an^  seizing  the  poor  old  monk  in  bis  arms  he  carried  him  to 
the  door,  and  threw  him  into  the  street  in  the  midst  of  the  dogs, 
which  the  noise  of  a  quarrel  had  gathered  together  to  bark  before  äe 
Louse. 

During  the  time  that  the  monk  had  held  this  interview  with 
Mondaio,  Nisida  had  repaired  to  Marco  to  teil  him  of  the  results  of 
the  meeting  she  had  also  held  with  her  confessor. 

**  You  will  be  baptized,  andbe  a  Christian  before  Easter,''  she  said, 
joyously,  on  seeing  him,  '*  and  we  shall  be  married  in  two  or  three 
days  afterwards — I  have  Father  Alezander's  word ;  and  now  you  may 
get  the  nuptial  presents." 
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<«  I  haye  thongfat  of  it»"  Bald  Maroq,  presentiDg  to  l^da  a  magni- 
ficent  collar  of  Malachites. 

"  Oh,  the  beautifttl  stones  T  ezdaimed  Nisida  ;  ^batthejare  some- 
wliat  out  of  Order.     One  or  two  are  wanting." 

<'  A  jewdler  will  set  that  all  right !" 

"  But  you  must  also  get  the  ring  ?** 

*^  That  will  not  be  very  expensiTe,"  said  Maroo^  penavelj. 

"  Oh,  I  doat  upon  jeweis,''  added  Nisida,  gailj— '^  bnioelets,  pins,  and 
aecklaoes.    I  ahould  like  a  necklaoe  of  pefffis." 

"  I  will  trj  and  get  one  for  yon,"  he  said,  in  a  melandudy,  almost 
despairing,  tone.  "  No  matter  what  I  do,  so  long  as  you  are  my  wife.* 

''  That  shall  neyer  be,''  said  the  voice  of  the  old  Jew,  Cs^rioola, 
who,  rising  from  a  bed  of  sickness,  seized  the  young  girl  round  the 
throat  with  the  vigonr  of  a  dying  man  ;  bnt  MJEffoo,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment,  strack  his  father,  and  he  feil  across  the  bed,  his  head  haaging 
oyer  the  side.  Nisida  wko,  for  the  moment,  had  feit  her  doom  s^ed, 
threw  herseif  into  the  young  man's  arms. 

'^  Fear,  nothing,  deur  Nisida,"  he  exclaimed  ;  ^'  I  am  here  to  pro- 
tect  you." 

'^  Oh,  help  me  !"  murmured  Caprioola,  with  a  dying  voioe,  his  head 
still  hanging  over  the  bed.  **  Marco^  my  son,  I  sluJl  die  ;  have  pit^  on 
me  !"  But  he  could  not  raise  his  head,  and  already  all  thlngs  «pp^ared 
to  him  as  if  ooyered  with  blood« 

"  Do  you  hear  him  ?"  said  Nisida,  strack  with  horror  ;  '^theold  man 
is  revivingl" 

'*  Let  him  die  !'*  exclaimed  the  young  man  ;  **  you  shall  hsve  ringst 
necklaces,  jewels,  then,  in  |denty."  But,  befbre  Marco  could  prerent 
her,  Nisida  slipped  away,  and  did  not  retum. 

Just  at  this  juncture,  Maroo  heard  the  sound  of  a  man  thrown  into 
the  Street,  folk>wed  by  the  loud  and  angry  barking  of  dogs,  amidst 
which,  he  was  still,  howerer,  sensible  of  the  fall  npon  the  stones 
of  a  heayy  bag  of  money.  It  was  the  coUection  which  Father 
Alexander  had  made  for  the  festival  of  Easter,  and  the  jingk  of  the 
money  senred  more  than  the  cries  of  distress  to  draw  the  guardian's 
attention  to  the  sufferer. 

Afew  minutes  more,  and  Maroo  would  have  been  too  late ;  the  dogs 
were  tearing  the  dothes  of  the  old  monk,  and  animated  by  a  first  btte 
or  two,  were  proceeding  to  eztremities,  when  he  arrived,  and  he  had 
much  difficulty  in  rescuing  the  old  man  from  their  ferodty.  As  he 
lifted  him  up ;  he  feit  and  examined  the  Contents  of  the  leathem 
sack,  the  sound  of  which  had  won  bis  kind  attentions. 

^<  Heaven  recompense  you,  Marco!"  said  the  old  man  ;  ^  yoo  haTO 
delivered  me  from  a  death,  such  as  many  a  Christian  martyr  has  died 

before." 

Marco  did  not  answer,  and  appeared  anxious  only  for  the  welfSue 
and  comfort  of  the  old  man.  After  reposing  a  short  time  at  the 
gate,  the  father  feit  himself  strong  enough  to  continue  his  joumey. 
Maroo  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  ;  but,  finding  that  he  was  reaolote^ 
he  lighted  a  lanthom,  and  offisred  to  acoompany  him. 

**  Are  you  in  eamest^  my  son  ?"  said  the  monk,  somewhat  sur* 
prised  at  Marco's  cirility. 

"  Yes,  father;  you  are  about  to  make  a  Christian  of  me,  and  it  is  my 
duty  to  watch  over  your  safety.     The  gate  of  San  Lorenxo  is  at  a  dia- 
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tence.  Lean  niwn  me ;  I  will  give  71m  inj  arm,  and  heip  70a 
thither.'' 

On  the  wajy  Firagonard,  disguified  aa  a  brigand  of  Abnizzo»  saw 
them  both  paaa  bj,  and  would  have  spoken  to  the  father,  but  the 
noise  of  horses  and  of  carabiniers  approadung,  obliged  him  to  conoeal 
himself. 

The  Abbot  of  Saint  Non  had  tliat  night  been  examining,  bj  torch* 
light,  bis  ezcavationa  at  the  gate  of  San  Lorensso^  where  he  awaited 
the  ooming  of  Father  Alexander;  but  the  rain  had  caosed  him  and  bis 
servant  to  take  refuge  ander  those  andent  aqnedncta  that  croea  the 
Campagna  di  Boma,  like  the  arches  of  a  bridge  of  giants.  Here  the 
abbot  amnsed  himadf  with  aketching  objects  of  antiquity,  with  which 
hia  mind  was  well  atored,  by  the  light  of  a  fire,  fed  bj  the  mbbidi 
gathered  around.  Still  the  time  appeared  long;  and  the  aervant  b^;aii 
to  marrnttTy  and  assert  that  the  father  would  not  come  that  night,  when 
a  noiae  was  heard  as  of  a  person  nmningy  and  a  man  came  under  the 
archwaj. 

**  1b  it  yon,  Father  Alexander  ?"  inqoired  the  abbot. 

**  No^  it  is  not  the  father,*'  answered  Marco,  in  a  surlj  tone. 

**  You  know  him,  then;  have  70a  seen  him?" 

''I  have  Seen  him,"  said  Marco,  hesitatingly;  *^  he  will  not  come 

^  Not  oome  back !    Did  he  send  70a  here?" 
**  He  did,"  replied  Marco.  «* 

While  the  Abbot  of  Saint  Non  was  making  these  inqnirie^  he  wae 
so  mach  Struck  with  the  aspect  of  the  man,  fais  face  lighted  np  b7  the 
flare  of  a  reddish  flame,  and  bis  hands  held  behind  him,  that  he  mechani- 
ca]l7  set  to  work  to  take  a  sketch  of  him;  and  almost  b7  the  time  that 
the  conyersation  ceased»  he  had  in  bis  possession  an  admirable  likenesB 
of  the  Jew.  Two  carabiniera  Coming  np  a  few  momenta  aUerwards^ 
Marco  darted  off,  and  they  remarked  as  he  started,  that  he  carried  % 
large  leather  bag  füll  of  coin  on  bis  back. 

The  next  moming  all  Rome  was  agitated  by  rumours  of  stränge 
eventSy  and  many  were  the  versiona  given  to  the  accidents  of  the  pre- 
▼ious  night.  Baretti,  the  barber,  always  the  first  informed  of  what 
took  place  in  the  dty,  had  scaroely  informed  bis  excellency,  the 
Director  of  the  Academy,  dnring  bis  morning  toUette^  of  Robert  having 
been  carried  off,  and  of  a  murder,  aocording  to  bis  Statement,  having 
been  committed  in  the  Ghetto,  when  Fragonard,  still  in  bis  costume  oC 
an  Abruz«),  rushed  in,  to  claim  the  interrention  of  the  director  in 
üsTOur  of  bis  missing  fiiend,  and  shortly  afterwardi  the  ambassador  of 
FVanoe  joined  the  par^,  no  less  fall  of  wonder  and  consteniation. 

Tumultuoos  gatherings  of  the  people  had  already  taken  place.  The 
old  prejudices  of  the  middle  ages  against  the  Jews  still  found  iavour 
with  the  fanatic  population  of  Rome ;  and  they  belieYed  in  a  custom, 
ior  which  the  Jews  of  Damascns  onl7  ver7  latel7  soffered,  of  the  sacri- 
fice  b7  the  Israelites  of  a  Christian  on  the  evening  which  precedes  the 
anmYer8ar7  of  the  crucifixion*  An  immense  crowd  aoon  directed 
itsdf  towards  the  gatea  of  the  Ghetto,  crying  for  revenge,  fire  and 
blood.  A  pileof  straw  and  wood  was  lighted  ap  before  the  gate,  and  the 
frenzied  population  danced  as  the7  antidpated  a  Tictim  for  the  flamea* 
Marco,  as  a  convert  to  Christianity,  was  permitted  to  qait  the  lodge 
withoat  Buspidons  being  attached  to  him ;  but  tho  house  of  Mondaio^ 
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from  whence,  the  mmour  went,  a  fenude  had  been  canied  off  the  same 
nighty  was  soon  inyaded,  and  fagots  were  piled  and  fired  before  the 
door.  The  Windows  and  doors  of  the  house  were  found  marked  with 
blood,  and  the  breviarj  of  Father  Alexander  was  disoovered  lying  on 
the  ground  also  stained  with  blood ;  the  unfortunate  Mardocheos,  in 
attempting  to  make  his  escape,  was  seized  bj  the  crowd,  and  huog 
Qpon  a  fragment  of  the  buming  gate,  converted '  into  a  temporaiy 
gibbet.  Happilj,  the  arrival  of  the  authorities  saved  the  life  of  M<hi- 
daio,  who  was  conducted,  upon  the  circumstantial  evidence,  which  was 
abreadj  in  every  bodj's  mouth,  to  the  dungeons  of  San  Angelo. 

After  a  long  and  tortuous  joumej,  Hubert  Robert  had  found  himself — 
his  ejes  unbandaged — ^in  a  Taulted  cell,  which  onlj  received  light  hj  a 
small  drcular  opening,  dosed  by  strong  bars  of  iron.  The  walls  were 
painted  with  red  flames  on  a  dark  ground ;  and  in  a  kind  of  niche,  our 
Saviour  was  represented  prajing  in  the  garden  of  olives  for  the  sins  of 
men.  He  had  scarcely  time  to  see  thus  much,  when  the  door  of  his 
prison  opened»  and  four  black  penitents  seized  him  against  his  will, 
and  drew  him  along  with  them.  He  traversed  several  long  Taulted 
corridorsy  and  a  few.  naked,  sorrowful-looking  apartments,  with  cruci- 
fixes  stuck  against  the  walls,  tili  he  was  pu^ed  into  a  kind  of  library, 
fumished  with  heavy  folios,  brass-bound  and  with  strong  dasps,  and 
immense  parchment  registers  covered  with  dust.  The  penitents  left 
him  at  the  door,  when  his  attention  was  roused  by  a  sardonic  laugh. 
The  person  who  laughed  was  he  whoqi  Robert  had  taken  for  the  type 
of  the  old  man  in  the  painting  of  Susannah  at  the  bath,  as  opposed  to 
the  good  and  candid  expression  of  the  Father  Alexander. 

''  It  appearsy  then,  that  I  am  your  prisoner?''  Said  Robert,  who  for  the 
first  time  obtained  a  glimpse  into  the  cause  of  his  arrest  and  im- 
prisonment.    . 

**  It  appears  that  you  are,**  replied  the  Grand  Inquisitor.  ^  *<  Your 
impiety  has  led  you  hither." 

*^  What  impiety?''  exdaimed  Robert. 

**  Your  memory  is  bad,"  coldly  obserred  Badolfo.  "  Here  is  the 
proof."   And  he  pointed  towards  an  object  covered  with  black  crqie. 

Robert  approached,  and  drawing  the  veil  aside,  saw  his  picture ; 
but  what  was  his  horror  and  confusion  on  finding  his  Susannah  dese- 
crated  in  the»  manner  described  by  Fragonard.  Unable  to  control 
himself  at  what  he  considered  to  be  a  trap,  he  Struck  the  picture  with 
hisfist 

yj*  Ah — ha,  Mr.  Artist,  you  shall  pay  me  for  my  portrait!"  exdaimed 
the  Grand  Inquisitor.  "  You  are  not  only  criminated  for  painting 
pictures  inflaming  to  sin,  but  also  for  favouring  Judaism  in  this  dty, 
and  holding  sacril^ous  relations  with  a  Jewess." 

**  Hold  your  tongue,  monster!  Do  not  insult  virtue  and  innocence. 
Otttrage  not  her  who  is  going  to  be  my  wife." 

*^  Do  you  remember,  miserable  num,  what  you  did  for  that  Jewess — 
ihat  woman  of  corrupt  manners?* 

''  Yes,  I  Struck  an  infamous  man  who  wished  by  threats  and 
Tiolence  to  seduce  the  girl  whom  I  love  and  respect." 

**  Well,  that  girl,  is  now  here,"  said  Badolfo,  with  a  triumphant 
smile. 

"  Most  infamous  of  men !"  exdaimed  Robert,  as  he  advanced  to 
etrike  the  Inquisitor;  but  Badolfo  rang  a  little  silver  bell,  whoee  tinkle 
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immediatelj  brougbt  four  brethren  of  tbe  Inquisition  from  one  aide, 
and  four  from  another.  Robert  was  seized,  pinioned,  with  bis  bands 
crossed  upon  bis  breast,  and  tben  tied  down  witb  streng  ropes  to  a 
table,  wbUe  Badolfo,  witb  a  smile  of  profound  satisfaction,  ordered  a 
prelitninarj  bundred  lasbes  hj  waj  of  discipline.  It  was  in  yain  tbat 
Robert  attempted  to  liberate  bimself ;  be  was  so  bound  as  to  be  inca- 
pable  of  tbe  sligbtest  movement;  and  tbe  apparatus  for  castigation  was 
abeadj  prepared,  wben  a  door  burst  open,  and  Fragonard  made  bis 
appearance.  He  apostropbized  tbe  executioners  and  tbeir  cbief  in 
terrible  accents,  and  tben  bastened,  witb  tears  of  pity  and  anger,  to 
liberate  bis  friend. 

''Fragonard,  bave  you  arms?"  asked  Robert,  wbile  still  stmggling 
to  lid  bimself  of  bis  bonds. 

"  No,"  be  answered;  "  but  tbere  are  plenty  of  books!"  and  be  began 
to  tbrow  tbe  beavy  volumes  at  tbe  beads  of  tbe  inquisitors.  Badolfo 
rang  bis  little  bell,  but  tbe  friends  retreated  to  a  comer,  wbere  tbej 
sustained  a  kind  of  siege,  burling  tbe  weigbtj  missiles  witb  consider- 
able  effect  at  tbe  beads  of  tbeir  black-looking  antagonists. 

"  What  is  going  on  bere  ?"  interrupted  a  grave  voice  at  tbe  door, 
wbieb  Fragonard  had  left  open. 

"  Ab  !  is  your  excellencj  come  to  our  assistance  T*  exclaimed 
Fragonard,  wbo  ceased  casting  bis  projectiles  on  recognising  tbe  voice 
of  tbe  Ambassador,  scarcelj  yisible  tbrougb  tbe  dust. 

"  Can  jou  teil  me  wbat  tbis  extraordinary  scene  means  7*  said  tbe 
Ambassador  to  Badolfo,  in  a  severe  tone. 

''  Wbo  are  you,  wbo  would  tbus  question  me  T*  replied  tbe  Grand 
Inquisitor. 

"  I  am  tbe  ambassador  of  France,  and  I  wisb  for  ezplanation  as 
to  tbe  conduct  pursued  towards  a  Frencbman.** 

"  And  I  am  tbe  cbief  of  tbe  congregation  of  tbe  boly  office,  and  in 
tbat  quality  I  only  answer  for  my  acta  before  God,  and  bis  vioegerenty 
tbe  Pope.'* 

"  I  sball  bave  reparation  for  tbis  violence — a  striking  reparation!** 
said  tbe  Ambassador.  witb  energy. 

"  Tbanks,  ob,  tbanks,  your  exceUency!**  exclaimed  Robert.  "  You 
bave  liberated  me  from  tbe  most  infamous  violence  ;  but  I  implore 
your  assistance  in  bebalf  of  Seila,  wbo  is  imprisoned  bere,  under  some 
abominable  pretence,  and  wbo  will  fall  a  victim  to  tbat  man.** 

"  Wbat  can  I  do,  my  friend  ?"  answered  tbe  Ambassador,  mildly ; 
"  sbe  is  not  Frencb;  she  is  a  Jewess.** 

"  Sbe  is  a  Cbristian,  or,  at  least,  sbe  will  become  one,  sinoe  I  bave 
promised  to  marry  ber.** 

"  Jewess  or  Cbristian,  it  does  not  matter  mucb,**  interrupted 
Badolfo,  "sincc  she  is  accessory  witb  ber  fatber  to  tbe  murder  of  tbe 
Father  Alexander." 

"  Great  God  I  Seila  accessory  to  a  murder  !  I  will  myself  be  con- 
demned  asan  abettor  if  she  is  guilty." 

Robert,  conducted  by  Fragonard  to  bis  bome,  at  flrst  gave  way  to 
uncontrollable  sorrow  and  vexation.  His  grief  assumed  at  times  tbe 
aspect  of  insanity,  and  it  was  all  his  friend  could  do  to  prevent  bim  fix»m 
laybg  violent  bonds  upon  bimself ;  but  gradually  be  grew  more  calm, 
and  ^gan  to  blame  bimself  for  many  of  tbe  occurrences  wbicb  had 
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taken  pkoe.  To  diätract  h»  mind  from  dwdling  upoa  the  position  of 
hiB  beloved  Seila,  Fragonard  proposed  a  walk,  and  he  aasented  almoat 
inechanicallj.  It  was  Easter  eve,  and  the  approaching  festival  had  been 
eelebrated  bj  the  public  ccmversion  of  the  Jew,  Marco.  Bobert  and  his 
friend,  while  ob  their  walk  aecidentaUj  met  the  conTert»  aocompanied 
by  a  great  crowd  of  people,  making  bis  first  pilgrimage  to  the  sevea 
^^urches. 

"  Whj  r  ezdaimed  Fragonard,  looking  at  the  converted  Jew, 
''  that  is  the  man  I  aaw  on  Thursday  night  with  Father  Alexander, 
when  1  was  seeking  for  you  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Ghetto.** 

*^  The  same,**  ejaculated  Robert,  **  who  stole  the  Malachites  from 
me,  and  Struck  me  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  T' 

"  You  are  a  thief,  if  not  an  assassin  !"  exdaimed  Fragonard,  as  he 
mshed  towards  the  Jew;  and,  seizing  him  by  the  oollar,  he  said,  **  I 
anrest  you  as  ooncemed  in  the  death  of  the  Father  Alexander  T 

The  crowd  at  first  uttered  distrustful  maledictions  against  the  two 
fxienda^  who  were  designated  as  impious  Frenchmen  ;  but  Nisida,  who 
was  acdbmpanying  her  lover,  encouraging  him  in  his  barefooted  pil« 
grimage^  hearing  the  exciamation,  cried  out — 

"  Jesus  Maria !  the  assassin  of  the  Father  Alexander  P  and  she 
ran  away  with  eries  of  agony  and  deepair,  only  to  retum  in  a  few 
moments  with  the  leather  sack  füll  of  money  and  the  necklace  of  M^ 
lachites,  which  she  cast  at  the  feet  of  Marco. 

^^Take,"  she  said,  *^  the  spoils  of  those  you  have  robbed — there  is 
the  purse  of  good  Father  Alexander,  whom  you  killed.  I  will  never 
marry  the  murderer  of  my  confessor  I  Gro,  wicked  man,  although  you 
have  been  baptized,  you  will  never  be  more  than  a  Jew  either  in  this 
World  or  in  the  next.** 

That  same  moming  the  Abbot  of  Saint  Non  had  been  seated  in  th« 
gallery  of  the  church,  in  which  took  place  an  allegory  of  the  general 
conversion  of  the  Jews.  His  object  in  being  there  was  to  transfer  to 
paper,  and  to  give  permanence  to  so  striking  a  religioas  ceremony. 
But  when  the  procesaion  made  its  appearance,  the  sinister  figure  of 
the  catechumen  fiUed  him  with  painful  impressions.  He  tumedto 
his  portfolio,  and  at  once  recognised  the  man  whom  he  had  sketdied 
under  such  pecnliar  circumstances  on  the  Thursday  night,  in  the 
Campagna  di  Borna.  His  suspicions  were  confirmed  by  his  servant, 
who  at  the  same  moment  reoognised  the  man,  and  he  at  once  r^iaired 
to  the  Monte  Pincio  to  infbrm  Bobert  of  the  drcnmstance. 

The  next  day,  when  all  Bome  was  assisting  at  the  benediction  given 
by  the  Pope  at  St.  Peter's,  Bobert  was  exploring  the  Campagna  from 
San  Lorenzo  to  the  aqueducts,  in  Company  with  the  abbot,  and  oon- 
sidering  what  road  Father  Alexander  wonld  have  taken  to  have  joined 
the  former.  On  the  piain  were  numerous  holes,  some  of  which  were 
like  wells,  others  funnel-shaped,  and  all  terminating  in  dark  cavitiea 
beneath.  These  were  Spots  in  which  the  roof  of  the  catacombs  had 
given  way,  and  caused  the  seil  to  fall  into  their  depths.  The  thought 
Struck  both  the  friends  that  Father  Alexander,  whose  body  had  not 
been  found,  had  been  thrown  into  one  of  these  i^pertures,  and  Bobert 
repaired  to  his  study,  where,  with  the  works  of  Antonio  Bosio,  and  of 
the  leamed  Severano^  Boldetti,  and  Bottari,  before  him,  he  spent  the 
night  in  studying  the  arrangement  and  the  distribution  of  the  cata- 
combs.     That    <<  subterranean  Bome"  in  whose  vast   extent   and 
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mimerous  intricacies  so  manj  penons  had  beoome  inyolved  never 
to  find  their  waj  oqt  agai%  and  into  which  he  had  detennined  upon 
Yentoring,  in  aearch  of  the  bodj  of  Father  Alezander. 

ProTiding  himself  with  a  ball  of  string,  matchea,  and  tapera,  he 
atarted  earlj  in  the  moming«  and  iaaued  out  of  the  citj  by  the  Latia 
gate,  corresponding  to  the  ancient  Via  Appiana,  and  formerly  bordered 
bj  splendid  mausolea.  Gaining  a  monticule  covered  with  olive  trees^ 
xemains  of  the  sacred  grove  where  Niima  Fompilius  nsed  to  consult  the 
Bjmph  Egeria,  he  calculated  the  distance  of  tiie  gate  of  San  Lorenxo 
£rom  the  catacombs»  and  the  point  which  he  wished  to  reach.  He  thea 
directed  himself  to  a  cave  among  the  trees,  which  Bosio  described  aa 
the  principal  entrance  of  the  grayes  of  Saint  Damaso  and  Saint 
Nicomediay  and  making  the  end  of  the  string  fast  to  a  tree,  he  groped 
on  all  fours  through  a  narrow  entrance»  which  soon  ezpanded  into  a 
Taolt  of  pozasolAna,  and  ascertained  bj  Üie  niches  in  the  walls  that  he 
was  entenng  the  dreaded  catacombs. 

He  was  not  long  ere  he  came  to  a  point  where  nnmerons  paasages 
branched  off  in  vanoua  directions,  and  he  began  ahreadj  to  feel  the 
little  practical  use  of  the  studies  of  the  previous  night.  Trustinff 
more  in  Providenoe  than  bis  newlj  gained  acquaintance  with  the  plan 
of  subterranean  Borne,  and  atirred  bj  the  thought  that  Seila  was  a 
prisoner,  accuaed,  and,  perhaps,  conyicted,  he  advanced  boldlj  into  the 
labjrinth  of  corridors  and  vaulted  passages.  He  had  lighted  a  candle, 
and  carefuUj  avoided  toaching  the  walls,  for  a  slight  shake  might  have 
eaosed  the  looee  seil  to  give  waj  behind  bim,  and  for  e^er  prevent 
bis  retum.  Here  and  there  a  beam  of  the  son  came  throagh  aome 
crevice  or  slip  in  the  vault  to  gladden  him,  and  frequently  the  fallen 
earth,  bj  blocking  up  the  passage,  obliged  him  to  retrace  bis  steps  and 
try  another.  At  lei^^  he  gained  a  portion  of  the  cataoombs  where  a 
Tast  number  of  openings,  and  increased  difficulties  in  flnding  a  free 
passage,  told  him  that  he  was  beneath  the  Campagna  di  Roma.  Hia 
ball  of  string  was  nearlj  ezhausted;  he  had  stumbled  oyer  the  skeletona 
of  one  or  two  wolyes  that  had  fallen  throagh  the  aperture  above,  whea 
he  uttered  a  cry.  The  dim  light  of  bis  taper  feil  upon  an  object 
xeaembling  a  human  being.  He  threw  himself  towanls  it,  and  at 
once  recognised  Father  Alexander,  still  kneeling,  but  cold  and  stiff. 
fie  had  perished  in  the  act  of  prajer.  The  unfortunate  man  had  been 
Struck  in  the  side  bj  a  weapon,  and  a  knife,  covered  with  blood,  laj  on 
the  ground.  Robert  took  up  the  knife,  on  the  handle  of  which  were 
Hebrew  characters,  and  then  loading  himself  with  the  dead  bodj  on 
bis  left  Shoulder,  and  carrying  the  candle  in  his.right  band,  he  hnrried, 
with  bis  testimonies  of  murder,  to  get  out  of  the  catacombs,  and  to  set 
Sella  at  libertj.  In  bis  haste  he  forgot  the  precautions  he  had 
hitherto  taken;  bis  heavy  step  shook  the  yault,  and  the  bodj  rubbed 
against  the  sidea.  A  loud  noise  impelled  him  to  a  sudden  flight,  and 
he  was  niearlj  overthrown  bj  the  rush  of  air  which  followed  a 
tremendous  faU  of  sqU.  When  he  regained  bis  composure,  he  sought 
for  bis  string,  but  in  vain;  he  had  let  it  fall  whilst  flying  from  the 
impending  danger,  and  an  impenetrable  wall  of  earth  and  stones  now 
aeparated  him  from  it.  He  resolved  to  continue  bis  exertions,  but  it 
was  no  longer  with  the  same  success;  after  toiling  for  a  long  ttme 
he  oflen  found  himself  once  more  at  the  spot  whence  he  had  started, 
or  at  Spots  so  exceedingly  like,  that  he  could  not  teil  one  from  another. 
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An  inexpressible  terror  took  possession  of  him;  he  fdt  tbat  he  was 
lost  in  the  catacombs;  bis  candles  could  not  last  much  longer;  a 
cold  Perspiration  made  bis  forebead  clammy,  and  bis  hair  stood  upöo 
his  head.  Still  be  düng  to  bis  precious  burtben  tili  he  found  bimself 
in  a  part  of  the  catacombs  wbicb  bad  evidentlj  been  dug  in  a  more 
aolid  soil.  No  obstacles  presented  tbemselves  to  bis  progress,  and  tbe 
sepultures  of  tbe  dead  bj  bis  side  were  all  intact  and  peifect. 

In  tbe  meantime,  in  tbe  £temal  City  tbe  solemnities  of  tbe  festival 
of  Easter  were  at  tbeir  beigbt.  As  a  part  of  tbese,  tbe  grand  in- 
quisitor  bad  proceeded  witb  great  State  and  ceremony  to  tbe  cburch  of 
San  Lorenzo,  beneatb  wbicb  tbe  religious  oommunitj  emplojed  to 
explore  tbe  catacombs,  and  called  tbe  bretbren  Della  Fossa,  bad  dis- 
covered,  bj  tbe  marble  slab  witb  tbe  engraved  cross,  tbe  phial  of 
blood,  and  tbe  fresco  decoration  of  laurel  leaves,  tbe  bodj  of  a  martyr 
and  a  saint,  proclaimed  by  tbe  Holy  Fatber,  to  be  tbat  of  San  Valerio^ 
and  tbe  elevation  of  wbicb  was  to  add  lustre  to  tbe  festival. 

Tbe  distance  at  wbicb  tbe  bodj  lay  from  tbe  entrance  of  the  cata- 
combs was  nearlj  an  Englisb  mile;  and  altbough  throughout  the 
excavations  bad  been  carried  tbrougb  solid  tufo»  and  not  tbroagh 
friable  pozzoläna,  still  tbere  were  so  many  tumings  and  crossings  tbat 
it  woold  bave  been  impossible  to  proceed  to  tbat  distance  witbont 
an  intimate  acquaintance  witb  tbe  labyrintbine  turnings  of  the  sab- 
terranean  cemeteries. 

Tbe  bretbren  Della  Fossa  preceded  tbe  dergy,  dressed  in  white,  and 
ligbting  tbe  way  witb  torcbes.     Bebind  tbem  foÜowed  tbe  head  of  the 
congregation  of  relics;   and  after  bim  came  penitents  in  variooB 
colours,  and  twenty  difierent  congregations.     Monsignore  Badolfo» 
representing  the  Pope,  followed  last,  bis  train  bome  by  two  derks. 
Arrived  at  tbe  sepulture,  tbe  religious  cbants  ceased  for  a  time,  and 
tbe  Grand  Inquisitor  approacbed  tbe   tomb,   accompanied   by  hia 
attendants,  one  of  whom  banding  bim  a  silver  bammer,  be  Struck  the 
stone  witb  it>  saying,  ''  Aperite  partas  Dominiy^'  but  tbe  walls  of  the 
sepulture,  rendered  fdable  by  moisture,  sbook  even  at  this  gentle  blow, 
tbe  marble  front  feil  down  witb  a  loud  noise,  and  Badolfo  was  tumbled 
over  amid  a  doud  of  dust  and  fragments.    Wbat,  bowever,  was  the 
surprise  and  consternation  of  alL  present,  wben,  tbe  dust  settling  a 
little,  tbe  sepulcbre  was  perceived  to  be  empty.     The  superstitious 
congregations  at  once  conceiTed  a  mirade,  and  were  filled  witb  borron 
At  tbe  same  moment,  distant  cries  took  tbe  place  of  the  bitberto 
lugubrious  cbants.     They  came  from  tbe  depths  of  the  catacombs,  and 
were  approacbing  every  moment,  wbile,  multiplied  by  the  echoes,  they 
appeared  like  tbe  Toices  of  many  persons  in  distress.     The  two  eztra- 
ordinary  and  inexplicable  pbenomena  put  together  were  more  than 
enougb.     Tbe  bretbren  Della  Fossa  were  satisfied  of  the  presence  of 
tbe  devil;  and  intimate  witb  the  way  back,  at  once  took  to  their  heds» 
in  wbicb  proceeding  they  were  quickly  followed  by  the  others,  wbo  did 
not  relisb  being  left  bebind  in  the  dark  catacombs. 

But  no  one,  in  tbe  panic,  bad  thougbt  of  lifting  up  the  gouty  old 
Inquisitor,  wbo  lay  tbere  moaning  and  weeping  like  a  woman,  witb  bis 
head  bidden  in  his  bands.  Still  tbe  cries  approacbed;  and  a  Toioe,  which 
fear  represented  to  him  as  tbat  of  tbe  gbost  of  Robert,  was  beard  piti- 
fuUy  exciaiming,  "  Pardon  for  Seila,  pardon !  she  is  innocent ;  and 
here  is  tbe  body  of  father  Alexander,  assassinated  by  Marco  i" 
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BadoUo,  temfied  to  the  extreme,  did  not  dare  either  to  look  or 
move ;  bis  limbs  feit  as  if  converted  into  stone,  and  bis  senses  were 
nearlj  leayiog  him ;  when  Robert,  advancing  witb  a  ligbt,  recognised 
tbe  Grand  Inquisitor. 

'^  Ja  it  you  that  I  find  bere  T  be  exdaimed.  *'  Do  I  dream,  Moa- 
aignor  Badolfo?^ 

*'  Ob!"  tremblinglj  answered  tbe  Grand  Inquisitor,  "  if  jon  are  dead, 
I  pronüse  you  prajers  and  post-obits  in  all  the  cburches  of  Rome.  If 
you  live,  pardon  me,  do  not  kill  me!  Do  not  let  me  die  in  tbis  borrible 
place;  take  me  back  to  tbe  ligbti" 

''And  Seila! — ^wbat  bave  you  done witb  Seila?"  exclaimed  Robert. 
*'  You  bave  oondemned  ber,  and  you  know  ber  to  be  innocent!" 

*'  Pardon  me — ^pardon  me!"  murmured  tbe  cbief  of  tbe  congregation 
of  tbe  boly  office— *'  I  am  a  miserable  sinner." 

"  You  must  save  Seila  and  ber  fatber.  You  must  suspend— repeal 
tbe  judgment." 

*'  1  consent.  I  agree  to  everytbing,  if  you  will  save  me  from  being 
«boried  alive.  Let  us  basten  back  to  Rome,  to  save  tbe  innocent  and 
preyent  tbe  ezecution." 

"  Tbe  executioni— wbat,  already?"  exclaimed  Robert,  all  bis  ener- 
gies  aroused — "  tbe  execution  of  Seila!" 

''  No,  Seila  will  live.  But  ber  fatber  is  to  be  banged  at  twelve 
o'dock." 

"  We  must  bestir  ourselves,  tben.  Frovidence  alone  can  prevent  us 
being  too  late.     Come,  lift  tbe  body  by  tbe  feet." 

**  1 !"  Said  Badolfo,  witb  indignant  surprise — **  1  carry  a  corpse ! 
You  forget  wbo  I  am." 

"  I  know  it  well ;  and  beware  tbat,  by  reminding  me,  you  do  not 
-oblige  me  to  revenge  Seila  and  ber  fatber." 

Robert  led  tbe  way,  bathed  in  Perspiration  and  almost  breatbless 
witb  anxiety.  Badolfo  followed,  witb  a  kind  of  mecbanical  borror. 
Suddenly,  they  beard  a  noise  over  their  beads — ^it  appeared  to  move — 
and  Robert  followed  its  direction.  He  distinguisbed  tbe  sounds  of 
wbeels  rolling  above,  and  became  convinced  tbat  at  tbis  point  no 
great  tbickness  separated  them  from  tbe  sorface.  He  was  bunying 
onwards  to  enable  bim  to  follow  tbe  sound,  wben  be  feit  a  sudden 
shock  bebind,  and  it  was  witb  difficulty  tbat  be  kept  bis  bold  of  tbe 
dead  body. 

A  terrible  sbriek  filled  tbe  dark  gallery,  and  tbis  was  sucoeeded 
by  tbe  sound  of  a  body  falling,  wbicb  sitruck  several  times  beibre 
it  was  beard  to  splasb  into  waters  at  a  great  deptb  below.  Tbe  grand 
ioquisitor  bad  fallen  into  a  well,  and  Robert,  seized  witb  borror^ 
eould  scarcely  move  eitber  forwards  or  backwards.  Tbe  diminisbing 
intensity  of  tbe  sounds  above  recalled  bim,  bowever,  to  a  sense  of 
bis  Position.  He  again  set  out  on  bis  joumey,  but  be  bad  now  to  drag 
tbe  body  alone,  and  bis  progress  was  slow;  wben  saddenly  tbe  duU 
murmur  above  became  stationary,  and  for  a  moment  ceased.  It  was 
tben  followed  by  tbe  sound  as  of  knocking  at  a  frame-work  above,  and 
large  fragments,  detacbing  tbemselves  from  tbe  roof,  feil  at  bis  feet. 
Robert  piled  tbese  togetber,  and  mounting  upon  tbem,  be  detaebed 
others  witb  bis  bands  and  knife.  He  sbouted  during  bis  labour,  for 
Ihe  vaulted  roof  was  weak,  and  be  distinctly  beard  tbe  sound  of  feet 
and  voices  above.  He,  too^  was  also  soon  beard,  and  tbe  crowd,  to 
voi*.  vn.  N  N 
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vhon  impulfle  was  giTen  bfthe  Abbot  of  Sunt  Nca  aad  I^i^o- 
Bard,  were  soon  busy  digging  for  bis  refief.  Robert  was  obliged  ti> 
witbdraw  fiom  bis  labbur  to  avoid  the  krge  fri^^mcttks  wbicb  feU  aev 
bim;  b^t  be  continued  to  ebout,  and  ezbort  tboae  who  were  woikiaf  at 
bk  fibtoition. 

At  lengtb  a  hole  was  made,  and,  passing  tbe  body  of  FaffcberAlexaiuto 
fürst,  be  beard  the  nimours  öf  astoniabsent  nttei^ed  bj  a  vist  crowd  of 
people.     He  foUowed,  and  found  bimsetf  at  the  foot  of  a  Bcaffeid, 

'*  Here,**  be  exciaimed,  ^*  is  tbe  bodj  of  Fatber  Alexander,  asaaeei- 
nated  bj  Marco  in  tbe  Campagna  di  Bcma.  Momdsio  and  bia^n^Kfeer 
are  ianoeent  f 

He  tben  &iiited  awaj,  witkoot  bavisg  been  able  to  raiee  bk  eyes 
toivrarda  Seila,  wbo,  wrapping  beneH'  moi%  cloBely  in  ihm  folds  of  her 
Teil,  knelt  in  prajer  at  tbe  foot  of  tbe  scafibtd.  Soddenlj  new  erm 
«roae  from  tbe  multitude.  E^ery  one  pointed  to  liie  BcafiUd  wbere  & 
bodj  swang  from  the  gibbet.  It  was  not  the  Jew,  '^^^■^Jiwi^t  wboae 
innoc^ice  bad  just  been  prochimed :  it  was  Maroo^  who  bad  been  ap- 
pointed  bis  execntkmer,  and  wbo  bad  tbna  execoted  justtce  «poft 
bimself. 

Tbree  dajs  afterwarda  tbe  lovers  w«re  imted.  A  chapd  was 
erected  at  the  spot  wbere  Robert  was  so  miraculoaslj  deÜTeied  finaa 
tbe  eataeombs,  and  this  Uttle  faae  is,  on  tbe  autbority  of  tbe  kamed 
antiquarian,  the  Bibliophile,  Jacob,  wbo  haa  preserved  tbe  memory  cT 
tbeae  erentsj  stiU  to  be  seoitotbe  leftof  tbe  Steps  leadingtotbecbardi 
of  Trinitä,  del  Monte. 


SELECTIONS  FROM  JEAN  PAUL  FKLEDBICH  SICHTEB. 

BT  JÖRN   OXENFO&D. 

[Tbxbb  is  OYidently  a  new  intereat  awakening  for  tbe  wovda  «f 
Siebter,  and  the  efforts  made  by  Mr.  T.  Carlyl^  aone  time  ago,  to 
bring  tbis  eccentric  gemus  into  Englkb  celebrify,  will  aot  bave  bMB 
in  YaiB*  A  reprint,  in  London,  of  tbe  Ameriean  biogn^y  of  Jeaa 
PHnl,  and  tbe  recent  transLutioa  of  tbe  "  BlwnenrFniebt  und  Dom* 
Stücke''  are  evidences  of  tbis  &et.  Tbere  is  aotbrng  novd  in  tbe 
notion  of  making  selections  from  this  autbor ;  but  tbey  bave  generally 
been  more  on  tbe  principle  of  giring  apborisau  and  iaolated  tbongbts 
and  similea,  tban  on  tbat  of  taking  tolerably  bog  ^isodaa,  deamp- 
tioatfi,  and  reieetions,  wbidi  will  bere  be  adopted.  TbnB^  %  wddb 
omirse  wiU  be  pursaed,  between  tbe  tranalation  of  entire  workw  waiy 
e£  wbkb,  as  wboles,  wouM  proi^e  tiresome  and  unaaitiafactcry  to  tke 
Eagliah  reader — and  the  mere  coUection  of  ahort  bf  üliaiit  pasaagea» 
wbicb,  while  tbey  sbow  tbe  wit  and  profmdity  of  tbe  man*  teil  woMng 
of  bis  capabäities  as  a  bomorist,  on  wbicb^  however,  mncb  of  bis 
vepntation  d^ieods.  Short  poetical,  or  witty  pasaagea,  will  not  bd 
exchided  here^  bat  will  be  giren  in  additioa  to  the  otber  seketiena» 

Tbe  foUowing  extracta  are  from  an  early  (1792)  work  of  Jean 
Fttol's,  Die  ünMchAare  Loge  (tbe  invisibk  kdge).  Tbey  eUel^ 
aatirke  tbe  pompous  littleneaa  of  the  small  Gecman  stalas»  as  thflgr 
atood  before  tbe  dLssc^ntiee  of  tbe  ohi  empire.  The  aeeoe  k  an 
wu^inaiy  atate^  whieb  be  eaUs  Scbeeran.-^.  (X] 
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UFPEB  AND   LOWBB  SCBEBBAU. 


Never  did  geographer,  or  upper  oonaistorial  councillor,  meet  the 
xnishap  that  bdel  Herr  Büschmg,  who,  in  hia  topographical  atUsy* 
left  out  a  whole  good  prindpality,  which  sits  on  the  Wetterau  oourt- 
benchy'l'  and  is  called  Scheeran — ^which,  according  to  the  matricular  rate 
of  the  empire»  gi^es  f  horse,  and  9j>  foot,  and  21  florins»  tV  lu^uzersy} 
to  the  imperial  exchequer — ^which  was  made  a  principalitj  under  the 
Emperor  Charles  IV. — ^which  has  its  five  petty  estates — yiz^  the 
Cammenthur  of  the  German  order,  the  uniyersitj,  the  knighthood,  the 
eitles,  and  the  villages,  which  have  all  aorts  of  things  to  saj,  but 
nothing  to  do — ^and  which,  among  other  inhabitants,  has— me.  I 
would  not  be  in  the  shoes  of  such  a  writer,  who,  in  other  cases,  creeps 
into  eveiy  blind  allejiwith  his  mirror,  that  he  maj  reflect  it;  bnt, 
just  here,  has  skipped  oyer  a  whole  principality,  together  with  its  fire 
paraljtic  estates.  I  know  how  sore  he  feds  about  it ;  but  now  I  haye 
spoken  to  the  world  about  the  matter,  there  is  no  help  for  him. 

The  metropolis,  Scheerau,  properly  consists  of  two  eitles,  New,  or 
Upper  Scheerau,  where  the  prinoe  holds  his  oourt,  and  Old,  or  Lower 
Scheerau,  where  the  captain  lodges.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  been 
convinced  long  ago,  that  the  Saxon  houses  do  not  difier  half  so  much 
from  those  of  Frankfort,  as  the  inhabitants  of  Old  Scheerau  from 
tiiose  of  New  Scheerau,  in  tone,  in  face,  in  diet,  in  everjilhing.  He 
of  New  Scheerau  has  enough  of  the  court  to  have  high  demeanoor, 
debtSy  and  a  rage  for  out-door  amusements;  but,  at  the  same  time,  too 
much  of  the  Chancery  tone  (because  all  the  highest  state-colleges  are 
there),  not  to  acknowledge,  or  demand  everywhere,  a  stiff .  Subordina- 
tion, and  not  to  drop  every  moment  from  the  chamberlain  to  the 
chancery-man  and  the  accountant.  This  is  perceiyed  by  him  of  Old 
Scheerau ;  but,  on  the  other  band,  he  of  New  Scheerau  can  obserye 
that  the  other  has  the  following  peculiarities: — ^If  in  China  the  jaws  of 
a  dinner-party  must  wag  at  the  same  time,  like  a  double  harpsidiord-— 
if  in  Menomotapa  it  is  the  custom  for  the  whole  country  to  sneeze  after 
the  emperor,  we  shall  find  things  still  better  in  Old  Scheerau,  for 
there  all  the  streets  must  weep,  cough,  pray,  and  hate  at  the  same 
Bunute.§  (In  music,  alone,  they  are  swayed  by  some  spirit  of  freedom, 
and  no  one  slayishly  binds  his  d— or  fiddle — bow,  or  his  keys,  to  those 
of  his  neighbour).  They  hate  the  beües  lettres  as  much  as  they  hate 
one  aoether.  Incapable  of  doing  without  social  pleasures — alike  in* 
capable  of  procuring  or  enjoying  them — ^incapable  of  yenturing  to 
hate,  love,  and  to  endure  one  another,  openly,  they  bury  themselyes  in 
their  hiUs  of  money,  and,  extemally,  revere  the  rieh,  but,  intemally, 

*  Bfiichiag  is  a  weU*knowii  gcograpber,  who,  morMrer,  hdd  theofic«  of  Ober- 
eootistorial  nth,  txantlated,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  **  npper  ooniistorial  ooan- 
cillor."-J.  O. 

t  That  it  to  lay,  at  the  imperial  diet  the  Prinee  of  Scfaeeran  sat  on  the  niM 
'beaeh  as  Hie  Coont  of  Wetteraa.— J.  O. 

t  This  was  <he  eoatribatioo  of  men  aad  aBOoe^,  which  it  waa  hoond  to  pay  to 
the  cmpire,  as  one  of  the  Genaan  states.  The  insi^^ificance  of  this  imaginary 
country  is  shown  by  the  smallness  of  its  contribution — rather  more  than  two 
gnineas.— J.  O. 

S  The  reader  of  the  original  will  peroeir«  a  gap  here,  and  also  the  rcaions  for 
it---J.  O. 

NN  2 
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their  own  relationsi  or  no  one.    Without  taste,  without  patriotum, 
without  reading— - 

£ut  I  am  getting  too  extravagant  No  reader  will  like  to  follovr 
the  captain,  hj  setting  a  foot  in  Lower  Scheerau.  Their  great  fault 
ifly  that  they  are  good  for  nothing ;  bat  otherwise  thej  are  induBtrious, 
thorough  tradespeople,  temperate,  and  keep  both  their  streets  and  their 
faces  dean.  Coort-dties  have,  like  eourts,  a  family  resemblance ;  bat 
provincial  towna — accordinglj  as  the  jaices  that  flow  in  them  are  morer 
or  less  mercantiley  military,  mining,  sea-faring— -preaent  a  difierent 
fall-face  and  profile. 

THS  YISIT-aüINBT  AT   SCHBBRAU.* 

The  fiight  of  a  stränge  lady  does  bat  little  injory  to  men;  all  the 
barbers  and  hair-dressers  come  somewhat  later,  and  that  is  alL  At 
the  biUiard-table  the  cues  and  the  tobacco  pipes  describe  her  form  in 
the  air,  and  the  teachers  of  the  praiseworthy  gjmnasium  hear  nothing 
aboat  it.  £ut  it  is  otherwise  with  the  women. 
.  It  is  a  peculiarily  of  the  Island  St.  Hilda,  that  directi  j  a  foreigner 
lands  there  from  a  ship  (no  philosopher  can  explain  the  misfortoneX 
the  whole  country  coughs  on  bis  aceoant.  All  viUages,  all  corpora- 
tionsy  all  ages  cough.  If  the  passenger  buys  anything,  the  operative 
elass  coughs  around  him;  the  military  dass  coughs  tmder  the  gate, 
and  the  teaching  class  coughs  into  its  lessons.  It  is  useless  to  go  to  a 
physicians  lor  he  barks  worse  than  bis  patients,  and  is,  in  fact,  bis  own 
patient. 

.  The  same  misfortune,  but  to  a  greater  eztent»  occurs  at  Lower 
Scheerau.  Let  a  strauge  lady  only  set  her  pretty  foot,  in  the  post- 
house».  in  the  ball  or  concert-room,  or  in  any  visiting  apartment,  and 
the  female  inhabitants  of  Scheerau  are  immediately  forced  to  cough; 
«nd,  what  always  proceeds  from  a  bad  State  of  the  throat,  to  talk  in 
a  lower  tone  of  voice.  All  are  attacked  by  the  Quinsy, — the  angina 
pera.  These  poor  ladies  display  all  the  Symptoms  of  the  most  virulent 
aare  throat^viz.»  heat  (hence  the  use  of  the  fan),  cold,  difiiculty  of 
breathing,  fantasies,  distended  nostrils,  rising  bosoms.  The  best 
manner  to  treat  the  patients,  is  to  employ  water  and  cooling  means, 
and  to  relieve  the  windpipe.  But  if — ^which  Heaven  avert — ^the 
fitranger  who  makes  her  appearance  is  the  handsomest,  the  most 
modest,  the  riebest,  the  most  respected,  the  most  exalted,  the  most 
tastefuly  not  one  Single  patient  in  the  whole  ward  can  be  cured. 
Such  an  angd  is  a  veritable  angd  of  death,  and  no  stranger  of  merit 
ahould  be  admitted  at  the  city  gate. 

60VEBMXENT   MADE  EAST. 

It  is  not  the  crown  but  the  inkstand  that  weighs  so  heavily  npoa 
prinees,  grand-masters,  and  oommenthurentf  it  is  not  the  sceptre,  bat 
the  pen  that  they  widd  with  so  much  trouble;  for  with  the  fonner 
they  merdy  have  to  command,  but  with  the  latter  they  must  subseribe 
what  they  command«  A  cabinet  councillor  woald  not  be  surprised  if 
a  tormented  crowned  scribe  were  to  cöt  off  bis  thumb,  like  a  Roman 
recruit,  to  avoid  the  etemal  painting  of  bis  name,  as  the  reeruit  tried 

*  Thn  is  a  satire  on  the  eavjof  imall  towns. 
t  A  commentkitr  ii  the  eommiuider  of  an  ordcr* 
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to  avoid  war.  Nevertheless,  the  ruliiig  and  writing  heads  keep  thdr 
thumbs;  thej  see  that  their  country's  good  requires  them  to  dip  th^ 
pen8.  The  little  tmintelligible  chmcter,  whidi  is  called  their  name, 
opens  and  shuts  monej-boxes,  hearts,  gates,  shops,  as  thougfa  it  were  a 
talisman:  the  black  drop  from  their  pen  mannreSy  makes  fruitful»  or 
oonsumes  whole  fielda«  Professor  Hoppedizel,  when  he  was  first 
teacher  of  morals  to  the  htfani  of  Scheerau,  had  a  happy  thongfat, 
ihongh  it  did  not  oocnr  to  him  tili  the  last  month.  **  Coald  not," 
thought  he,  'Hhe  npper  tutor  order  the  linder  tutor  to  make  the 
erowned  A  B  C^darian,  who  mnst  have  to  wiite  some  time  or  odier, 
daub  bis  name,  instead  of  useless  feofOnent  deeda,  upon  any  blank 
aheet  of  paper.  The  child,  without  anj  disgost,  wonld  write  bis  Sig- 
natare lipon  as  man 7  sheets  as  would  be  required  for  the  whole  of  lus 
rdgn;  these  sheets  might  be  put  away  tili  the  child's  coronation,  and 
then,"  continaed  the  Fixifessor,  ^'  if  it  were  accoratelj  calculated  how 
often  per  armum  a  coUege  would  require  bis  name,  and  if  every  new 
year's  day  the  proper  number  of  signed  reams  of  paper  were  dis« 
tributed  among  the  coll^es,  for  an  entire  year^s  use,  what  fiiture 
trouble  wonld  the  child  have  during  bis  govemment?" 

THB  HE&MITAOE, 

The  prince  and  bis  favourite  chamberlain  had  not  been  alone  for 
half  a  day  in  the  oourse  of  their  whole  lives,  ezcept  when  they  lost 
themselves  in  hunting,  or  on  any  other  occasion.  Hence  they  had  a 
great  fancy  to  be  alone,  and  therefore  placed  (what  cared  tiiey  that 
they  were  committing  a  plagiarism  and  a  piracy  on  the  former  Baireuth 
hermitage?)  nine  small  houses,  first  upon  paper,  then  upon  the  table, 
and  finaUy  upon  the  earth — I  should  rather  sa;f  ,  nine  mossy  cords*  of 
wood.  ui  these  same  ezcavated  puzzle-cords  stood  Chinese  fumiture, 
gold,  and  a  live  courtier,  just  Hke  a  living  toad,  which  one  ia 
astonished  to  find  in  a  living  tree,  because  one  does  not  see  where  the 
hole  is.  The  cords  of  wood  surrounded  a  cell,  the  care  of  which,  aa 
tbere  was  not  a  soul  in  the  whole  court  who  relished  the  notion  of 
being  a  live  hermit,  they  entrusted  to  a  wooden  one,  who  sat  tbere 
quite  still,  and  with  a  very  wise  look,  and  meditated  and  reflected 
quite  as  much  as  was  possible  for  a  man  of  the  kind.  This  anchorite 
had  been  fumished  from  the  Scbeerau-scbool-library  with  some  ascetic 
works  which  suited  him  exactly,  and  ezhorted  to  a  mortification  of 
the  flesh,  which  he  possessed  already.  llie  great  or  greatest  are 
either  represented,  or  eise  they  represent  some  one  eise ;  they  seldom 
are  anything ;  others  must  eat  for  them,  write  for  them,  enjoy  for 
them,  love  for  them,  conquer  for  them,  and  they  in  their  tum  do  aa 
mach  for  others.  Hence  it  is  a  happy  thing  Uiat  they,  when  they 
bave  no  souls  of  their  own,  to  ei\jqy  a  hermitage,  and  cannot  find  any 
other  souls,  beat  up  among  the  tumeis  for  wooden  agents,  who  are  to 
enjoy  the  hermitage  for  them.  I  only  wiah  that  the  great  folks  who 
never  feel  greater  weariness  than  during  their  recreations,  would  also 
Order  aach'steady,  inanimate  agents,  and  heaven-bearers,  or  twraUiTU 
abienÜB  of  enjoyment,  and  fine-weather-conductors,  to  be  made  and 
placed  before  their  parks,  and  their  orchestras,  their  libraries,  and 

*  '^  Cord"  heremeaos<hemeasQfeofiroodsaeaU0d,aadisgiTents  the  EagUih 
fatkktfUr, 
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iheir  nurseries.    The  Substitutes  might  either  be  carved  in  stone  mt 
embossed  in  was. 

On  the  ceiling  of  the  cell  (as  on  the  ceiUng  of  the  grotto  at  the  oon- 
Tent  Santa  Felicita)  were  to  have  been  painted  a  si&cient  amount  of 
decajy  siz  chinksy  and  a  few  lizards  dropping  out  of  them.  The 
painter  was  out  on  bis  travels»  and  stopped  so  long  tfaat  the  thing 
painted  itself ;  and  like  an  honest  man,  was  nothing  but  what  it  ap- 
peazed  to  be.  Only  when  the  artifidal  hermitage  had  ennobled  itsetf 
into  a  natural  one,  it  had  been  long  forgotten  bj  everybodj.  I  there- 
fbre  considery  more  as  persiflage  than  as  genuine  truth,  ^e  report  o£ 
many  of  the  people  of  Upper  Scheeraa,  that  the  chamberlain  ordered 
woodwonns  to  be  caught  and  grafted  on  the  hennitf s  chair ;  that  the 
creatures,  instead  of  fine  saws  and  carving-toola,  might  work  at  the 
0eat,  and  make  it  antique  all  the  sooner.  True  it  is  that  the  wonns 
now  bite  the  seat»  and  the  monk  into  the^bargain.  It  is  stQl  moird 
absurd  when  they  tij  to  make  a  rational  man  beüeve  that  the  archi- 
tectural  ohamberlain  first  covered  and  ^*  papiUoted**  a  piece  of  running 
clockwork  with  a  mouseskin,  that  the  artificial  lizards  above  might 
have  a  corresponding  mouse  below,  and  that  so  qrmmetry  might  be 
obtained  on  all  sides,  and  that  afterwards  the  gentleman  approached 
nature,  and  put  upon  a  live  running  monse  a  second  artificial  mouse- 
skin as  a  frock  and  great  coat,  that  nature  and  art  might  be  combined. 
Bidiculous !  Mice  are,  indeed  always  running  about  the  hermiti  but 
certainly  thej  have  but  one  skin,  and  that  is  dose  to  their  bodies. 

COUBT-PROMISES. 

Refraction  alwajs  makes  the  land  appear  to  mariners  some  hundred 
miles  nearer  than  it  reallj  is,  and  tiius  bj  an  innocent  imposture 
strengthens  them  with  hope  and  enjojment.  In  the  raanl  world  also 
is  the  beneficial  arrangement,  that  princes  and  their  ministers  keep  ua 
petitioners  cheerful  and  livelj,  inasihuch  as»  by  an  optical  Slusion, 
thej  always  let  us  see  the  places  at  court,  the  offices»  and  the  favours 
that  we  desire,  some  hundred  miles  or  months  neaxer  than  they  ao- 
tually  are — ^in  fact,  so  near  that  we  think  we  can  reach  them  with  our 
hands.  This  iUusive  i^iproximation  is  even  useful  and  ooBsmon,  when 
the  Spiritual  or  temporal  bench,  which  appears  nearer  to  the  sitters 
upon  the  long  bench  of  expectants,  tums  out,  at  last^  to  be  a  mere 
bench  of  misU* 

FEAR  OF   8PIBIT8. 

The  fear  of  spirits  is  an  extraordinary  meteor  in  our  nature ;  first^ 
on  account  of  its  dominion  over  all  people  ;  secondly,  becanse  it  does 
not  proceed  from  education,  for  in  childhood  we  are  equally  frightened 
at  the  great  bear  at  the  door,  and  at  a  spirit,  but  the  first  fear  passes 
away — ^why  does  the  other  remain?  thirdly,  becanse  of  its  ^object :  he 
who  is  afraid  of  spirits  is  not  paralysed  by  the  fear  of  pain  or  deatfa, 
but  merely  by  the  presence  of  a  totfldly  heterogeneons  being.  He  would 
be  able  to  lock  upon  an  inhabitant  of  the  moon,  or  of  a  fixed  star,  as 
easily  as  upon  a  new  animal ;  but  there  dwells  in  man  a  sort  of  horror 
at  evils  which  the  earth  does  not  know,  at  a  world  quite  difierent 
firom  one  which  hangs  round  any  sun,  at  things  which  border  nearlj 
npon  our  own  internal  selves. 

*  A  pnn  is  intended  here.    '*  Nebelbaxik"  not  only  means  "  bench  of  mist,**  bot 
that  mist  which  appean  on  the  waterüde  looking  like  a  banjk«— J.  O. 
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Stbil,  the  danghter  of  the  lowlj,  ^et  proud  of  her  biath;  kaowipg 
nothing  of  the  woiid  except  its  sufferings;  r^lete  with  fasetnAtini^ 
amplicity  and  nnbounded  sympathj;  proSrandlj  imbued  with  a  p«ro 
and  Bolemn  piety,  and  sweeUj  serious  in  lliiRgfl  of  Tast  imp^^ 
bewailingy  in  iDonmfiil  migesty,  the  d^radalion  of  her  raoe— »ia  m 
creation  of  the  highest  order,  which  can  onlj  spring  from  an  inveii* 
tion  which  is  itself  the  expression  of  the  spirit  of  the  times.  Like  the 
ail^aocompliahed  Sidonia,  whether  drawn  from  any  resemUanoe  in  real 
life,  or  purely  from  a  series  of  brilliant  images,  suggested  by  a  luznri« 
ona  imagination,  it  Stands  apart  not  the  less  as  a  süperb  sketoh  fuU 
of  foTce  and  disoimination. 

As  Sidonia»  deeply  interested  in  intellect  ahme  of  all  hnman  qnali- 
ties»  totms  a  fignre,  «roond  which  the  autiior  is  enabled  to  gather  hia 
ciharactera  and  frame  his  subject,  and  to  scatter  with  profusion  tha 
riches  of  his  fancy  and  the  maxims  of  his  sagacity,  so  Sybil,  as  tha. 
impersonation  of  sympathy  for  the  poor  and  äe  degraded,  Stands  ont 
in  hold  relief,  as  a  lovely,  yet  passionate  Egeria»  from  whom  the  Loida 
and  Commons  may  hear,  not  unmoved,  whispers  of  sorrows  and  auf- 
fierings,  uttered  with  the  fervid  eloquence  of  truth,  and  yet  adonied 
with  all  the  graces  of  a  poet's  fancy.  ^ 

The  artist  to  whose  genius  and  enthusiasm  the  world  is  indebted 
tat  these  two  beautifül  conceptions,  has  continued,  in  the  seoond,  tibe 
aulgect  matter  and  the  public  characters  of  the  first,  only  that  thej 
are  here  brought  into  relation  with  the  ^'  pec^le."  llie  literary  and 
poütical  history— even  to  the  dress  and  diet*-of  the  foremost,  or  not 
leas  distinguished  than  the  foremost»  of  the  **  new  generation,"  haa 
been  depicted  at  kngth  in  these  pages,  as  have  also  those  charadera 
to  which  we  were  first  introdueed,  in  the  most  iMÜliant  of  Mr.  Disraeü's 
noFels;  and  which,  oonstitatiag  as  they  do,  the  framework  of  modern 
Society,  he  eontinues  to  delineate  in  Sybil  with  unsparing  fidelity  and 
jast  saroasm;  never  stopping  at  the  threshold,  bot,  with  a  quick  step 
and  bold  band,  mivdliDg  the  hypocrisy  of  the  age^  and  exposix^  tha 
naaoundness  and  deformities  of  £Ashionable  society. 

It  has  been  argued  that  such  a  proceedii^  is  radioally  wroag  in 
tone  and  spirit,  and  is  calculated,  by  its  inroads  upon  intercoursey  to 
affect  the  whole  System  of  sociid  relations;  as  if  the  faithfulnees  o£ 
characters — ^perfect  as  the  paintings  of  Dutch  artists — ^has  not,  from 
the  times  of  Jnvenal  to  those  of  Swift,  been  the  power  by  which  ahne 
the  absurdities  of  the  day  and  the  frivolities  of  the  age  can  be  ladied 
with  irony,  or  withered  with  inyective. 

The  cruelest  inflictions  are  probably  the  histories  given  of  aris-. 
tocratic  origins.  The  rise  of  the  Fitz-aquiüünes  and  the  Mow* 
brays,  however  historically  true,  are  not  the  less  painfnl  to  conteai« 
platis.  Subh  deücate  investigations  could  only  have  greater  poignaacj 
lant  to  them  by  the  assertion,  that  **  there  is  no  kmger,  in  fact^ 
an  aristocracy  in  England,  for  the  saperiority  of  the  animal  man  is  an 
easential  qnality  of  aristocracy.  But  that  it  once  existed,  any  coUeotion 
of  portraits  from  the  sixteenth  Century  will  sbow." 

The  previous  notioe  of  Coningsby,  and  of  its  eloquent  author,  enablea 

^  SyVQs  or,  the  Two  Kations.    By  B.  DisrMli,  M.P.    S  toIs.    Colbon,  London. 
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US,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  swerve  from  mere  analjös  and  tedious 
description,  and  to  dwell  more  upon  those  originaji  and  sparkling  topics 
eliminated  by  Young  England,  ont  of  an  age  of  political  materialisiDy 
of  oonfused  purposes,  and  perplexed  intelligence.  The  cbief  of  tÜese 
topics  is  the  condition  of  the  poor;  and,  from  bis  own  Observation, 
assisted  hj  evidence  received  bj  rojaL  commissions  and  parliamentaiy 
committees,  Mr.  Disraeli  has  given  a  picture  of  the  condition  of  the 
labouring  classes  whicljiL  will  at  once  be  recognised  as  accurate. 
The  whole  drde  of  labour  is  embraced  by  bis  wide  eztending  sjmpa- 
thies,  and  the  manufacturing  and  mining  population  is  pictiu^ 
forth  with  unequalled  truth  and  power.  One  critic  has  discoyered 
tiiat  Mr.  Disraeü  is  not  so  forcible  in  these  scenes  as  other  populär 
writers,  while  another  asserts  that  the  cbaracter  and  condition  of  the 
poor  is  presented  in  a  more  artistical  manner  than  bj  Jerrdd  er 
Bickens.  This  concems  us  little.  We  feel  more  interested  in  tlie 
scope  given  to  the  subjeet,  the  magnitude  of  the  prindples  involved, 
the  evils  and  the  sufferings  denounced,  and  the  themes  proposed  for 
their  mitigation.  In  all  these  points,  Young  England  carries  with  it 
an  overwhehning  superioritj. 

It  is  not  alone  that,  during  the  last  hundred  jears  of  political 
mjstification,  '*  a  people,  without  power  or  education,  has  been  in- 
duced  to  believe  l^emselves  the  freest  and  most  enlightened  nation 
in  the  world,  and  has  submitted  to  lavish  their  blood  and  treasure  to 
see  their  industry  crippled  and  their  labour  mortgaged,  in  order  to 
maintain  an  oligarchj  äiat  has  neither  andent  memories  to  soften,  nor 
present  Services  to  justify  their  unprecedented  usurpatiox^;"  it  is,  that 
not  onlj  is  labour  mortgaged,  but  property  also;  and  hence  measures 
adopted  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  are  constantly  defeated  by  the 
Opposition  of  those  embarrassed  and  veteran  spoliators,  who  stiU  hold 
by  that  tenure,  the  name  of  which  alone  belongs  to  them. 

This  may  be  truly  considered  to  be  a  remarkable  era  in  the  domestic 
bistory  of  the  British  people.  A  great  fact  has  made  itself  feit  and 
admitted  by  all  parties.  The  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  is  out  of 
aU  Proportion  with  the  amount  of  a  labourer's  wages,  while  ihe  price 
of  manufactured  goods  and  the  produce  of  labour  is  often  below  a 
remunerative  average.  There  are  two  extremes — Two  Nations,  as  Mr. 
Disraeli  has  it — one  party  with  more  than  necessary  riches,  another 
with  less  than  essential  necessities.  There  is  a  vast  capital  without 
a  field  for  Investment;  and,  at  the  same  time,  an  excessive  population 
with  a  difficult,  uncertain,  and  unproductive  soll. 

If  anything  is  more  remarkable  than  this  condition  of  things,  it  is 
ihe  variety  of  specifics  proposed  to  remedy  it,  the  thousand  panacea 
proposed  for  its  alleviation.  Retired  tradesmen,  and  the  literary 
tenants  of  lunatic  asylums,  advocate  the  payment  of  the  national 
debt;  the  labourer  himself  demands  universal  sufirage,  and  the  aboÜ- 
tions  of  the  property  qualification ;  the  oligarchy  expound  themes  of 
Wholesale  emigration;  and  the  great  hierophants  of  petty  miseries 
Bupplant  education  by  teacbing,  and  food  by  bot  water  and  soap- 
suds. 

The  subjeet  is  spoken  at,  and  written  of,  in  every  quarter.  Bazaara 
and  balls,  Exeter  Hall  and  the  drama,  give  a  varied  form  to  the  same 
thought.  A  gay  and  lively  literature  becomes  lachrymose  and  ghastly 
before  the  afflictions  of  the  multitude.    Newspaper  editors  wander 
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ever  and  ever,  like  the  babes  in  the  wood,  in  the  same  inextricable 
labyrinth  of  poor-law  faUacies«  The  noveUst  finde  a  new  field  of 
occupationy  in  calomniating  the  rieh  and  flattering  the  poor,  The 
great  lugubrious,  in  the  daik  despair  of  a  deerepit  intelligenoe  and  a 
moribund  Imagination,  proclaims  death  as  the  poor  man's  onlj  friend; 
while  parliamentary  commissions  innumerablo  sit  over  firagmenta  of 
the  impending  ruin,  like  archaeologists  at  the  grave  of  a  Saxon* 

'*The  writt«!!  bistoiy  of  oor  eonn^,"  tarf  Mr.  Dimeli,  "for  the  kit  ten 
reigiM  bts  been  a  mere  fimtMma ;  giTing  to  the  origin  and  eonieqneiica  of  pubUe 
traiuactiooB  a  eharaoter  and  coloar  in  every  reipcct  disainiilar  with  their  natural 
Ibrm  and  hae.  In  tlüa  mighty  mystery  all  thonghts  and  things  hare  atsnmed  an 
aspect  and  title  contrary  to  tbeir  real  qoalitj  and  style ;  oligarehy  has  been  odled 
liberty;  an  excluaiTe  priestbood  has  been  cbristened  a  national  ehoreb;  sore- 
reignty  has  been  the  title  of  sometbing  that  has  had  no  dominion ;  while  absolute 

Kwer  has  been  wielded  hj  those  who  profess  themselves  the  serrants  of  the  people. 
the  selfish  style  of  fiictions,  two  great  existences  haTe  been  blotted  ont  of  the 
histor^  of  England — ^the  monareh  and  the  multitode,  as  the  power  of  the  erown 
has  dnninished,  the  pririleges  of  the  people  bare  disappeaied,  tili  at  length  the 
leeptre  has  become  a  pageant,  and  its  snljeet  has  degenenied  again  into  a  serl" 

There  is,  in  this  fordbly  expressed  creed,  somewhat  of  that  paradox 
which  proverbial  wisdom  deckres  will  not  bear  close  inyestigation, 
and  jet  there  is  also  undoubted  truth.  Mr.  Disraeli  also  sajs  else- 
Hfhere — 

"  If  a  Society  that  has  been  created  by  laboar  snddenly  beoomes  independent  of 
it,  that  soeiety  is  boond  to  maintain  the  race  whose  only  property  is  laboar,  from 

Üue  prooeeds  of  that  other  property»  which  has  not  ceascd  to  be  prodaettre*" 

» 

The  fallacy  of  this,  as  a  prinoiple  of  political  economy,  would  be 
manifested  bj  the  impossibility  of  its  perpeiuation.  Were  such  a 
prindple,  although  true  in  principle,  carried  out  to  its  extreme,  one 
portion  of  the  population  would  alwajs  be  supporting  another,  and, 
what  is  still  more  inconsistent,  its  descendants.  A  property  tax 
onght  alwajs  to  anticipate  an  income  tax ;  but  if  the  property  tax  did 
not  suffice,  the  income  tax  should  be  for  idl  alike.  A  landed  capitalist 
does  not  stand  in  the  same  position  as  a  labouring  capitalist.  The 
same  fallacy  manifests  itself  when  Gerard  is  made  to  say,  "  that  the 
people  never  can  have  their  rights  until  they  produce  competent 
Champions  from  their  own  order."  The  principle  here  announced  is 
contradicted  by  the  author  himself,  in  bis  account  elsewhere  6f  Mr. 
TVafford,  the  junior  member  of  a  territorial  house,  with  genüe  blood 
in  hia  yeins  and  old  English  feelings,  and  who,  yet  as  a  manufacturer, 
ever  entertained  a  correct  conception  of  the  relations  which  should 
atibsist  between  the  employer  and  the  employed. 

Poverty  has  its  secrets,  as  well  as  capital  and  riches ;  secrets  which 
Mr.  Disraeli  lays  open  with  a  searching  pen.  "  Young  Mowbray,**  in 
the  shape  of  Dandy  Mick,  and  Devil's  Dust,  are  well  dniwn  characters, 
and  witii  them  we  are  introduoed  to  house-keeping  factory  children, 
frequenting  **  temples  of  the  muses,"  while  their  parents  are  starring, 
and  the  babes  are  out  at  nurse,  to  be  dieted  upon  laudanum  and 
treade.  Woodgate  and  its  workers  in  iron,  and  the  miners  and  colliera 
of  the  north,  the  tyranny  of  the  doggy  or  manager,  and  the  evils  of 
the  buUy  or  middleman,  keeping  a  tommy  or  truck-shop,  in  which  the 
labourers  have  their  wages  paid  in  goods,  are  painted  in  equally 
Tivid  colöurs.    Nor  is  the  poor  laboorer,  with  hia  family  and  eight 
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flftttUmgB  t  weekj  ptased  hj  uBDodced.    The  resolt  of  tiiis  stete  ef 
tfaings  is  ^os  eonlenipUtod  hy  Grerard,  tbe  eonspirator  >— 

*I  ha?e  been  penaadcd  of  l&te  that  Ütere  Sa  flometluBg  going  on  in  ans  eountrx 
<tf  more  efliotcy ;  a  remedial  power,  I  beließ  and  »restttible ;  bat  whedKr  wt 
dial  or  not,  at  any  nte  a  power  that  will  aun  all  or  oare  alL  ¥oa  apprebcnd  sm? 
I  «peak  of  tbe  annual  am^  of  more  tban  three  hondred  tboosand  ftnngen  in 
this  Island.  How  will  you  feed  tbem  ?  How  will  yoa  dothe  them?  They  lurra 
giyen  up  bntcher^  meat;  niost  tbey  siTe  np  bread?  And  aB  fbr  raiment  aad 
shelter,  the  rags  of  tbe  kingdom  are  exbansted,  and  your  sinks  and  ceUars  twann» 
like  nibbit  wafrensl" 

*  *Ti8  an  awAil  consideration,**  said  Egremoat,  mmiBg. 

"'Awfoir  Said  OeTard;  *"ti8  the most  solemnthing  naoetb^  deliga.  Wbat 
IdBgdom  can  stand  against  it  ?  Why,  go  to  yoü  biitory,  yonVe  a  scholar,  and  aea 
the  ftU  of  the  great  Roman  empire;  what  was  tbat?  Every  aow  aad  am  tbora 
eame  two  or  three  bnndred  thonsand  strangers  out  of  the  forests,  and  crossed  dM 
monntüns  and  rivers.  They  come  to  ns  every  year,  and  in  greater  nnmben. 
'What  are  your  invasions  of  the  Basbanns,  yonr  Ooths  and  Visigotüs,  yonr  Lon»- 
biuds  and  Hans,  to  onr  popnlation  Tctoms I*' 

But  our  childreii  are  not  our  enemiea.  It  is  mors  jost  to  saj,  with 
Sybil — ^  those  only  eaa  hdlp  themfielves  irhom  God  helps^-^than  with. 
Gerard,  "  God  will  help  those  who  belp  themselves."  And,  to  use 
tiie  language  of  Egremont — 

"  There  is  a  day-spring  in  the  bistory  of  this  aation,  which  those  who  are  on  the 
monntiün-tops  can  as  yet  perhaps  only  recognis^  Yon  deem  yoa  are  in  daricneaSy 
and  I  See  a  dawn.  The  new  generation  of  the  aristocracy  of  England  are  aot 
^rrants,  not  oppressors»  Sybil,  as  yoa  persist  in  belieying.  Their  intelligenoe— 
better  thaa  that,  their  hearts — are  open  to  the  responsibility  of  their  position." 

Beligioa,  if  we  are  to  believe  Mr.  DisFaeüy  is  destined  to  plaj  «ft 
important  part  in  this  regeneration: 

**  A  mortgsged  aristocracy,**  he  says,  "  a  gambling  foreign  commerce,  a  home 
trade  foonded  on  a  motbid  competition,  and  a  degra4ed  people ;  these  are  great 
erils ;  bat  onght  peihaps  cheeriolly  to  be  «ocoontered  ibr  the  greater  blcannga  of 
civü  and  peligious  Uberty."       •♦♦»?•• 

"  If  this  movement  in  the  church  had  only  reviTcd  a  taste  for  Aristian  arehi- 
tectore,*'  said  Lady  Mand*  "  it  woald  not  have  been  harren,  and  it  has  done  mach 
morel'* 

#  *  •  "I  have  been  thtakingof  laue  aboBttheae  thing»-«i6naa» 
teries,  and  so  on ;  the  influeoce  of  the  old  church  aystem  on  the  happiness  anÜ 
oomfort  of  tbe  people,**  replied  Egremont 

^*  And  on  the  tone  of  the  nobles-— do  not  you  thtnk  so?**  said  Lady  Mand. 

Mr.  Disraeli  believes  that  we  live  in  an  age  wben,  to  be  joung  and 
to  be  indifferenty  can  be  no  longer  synonymous ;  and  it  is  bis  per- 
auasion  that  great  results  can  odij  be  brooght  about  by  the  energy 
and  devotion  of  youth,  {Nrompted  by  that  noble  spirit  and  gentle 
nature  which  is  embodied  in  a  Sjbil,  and  which  cauaed  a  work,  fnll 
of  loftj  purposes,  to  be  dedicated,  with  as  mach  graoe  and  proprietf , 
to  ^'  a  p^ect  wife." 

We  eannot  leave  these  pages  without  one  er  two  of  these  per* 
traitures,  the  exoeeding  truth  of  which  palliates  their  luttemess : 

-  Compared  with  theirs  (the  people's),  the  tattle  of  oor  saloons  hat  in  it  aooM* 
thing  hnmiliatin^.  It  is  not  merdy  that  it  is  defiflient  in  warmtfa,  and  dqpth,  and 
breadth;  that  it  is  always  discossing  persons  instead  of  principles,  and  eloakixig  ittf 
want  of  tbonght  in  mimetic  dogmas,  and  its  want  of  feeung  in  saperficial  raillery; 
it  is  not  merely  that  it  has  neidier  imagination,  nor  fuicy,  nor  senüment,  nor 
^ling,  nor  knowledge  to  recommendit;  bot  It  appears  to  me,  even  aa  regarda 
Btanner  and  expression,  inferior  in  refinement  and  phraae^c^, — in  ahort,  M?ialL 
aninteresting,  stupid — ^really  volgar." 

Lord  Mamejry  who  takee  so  mach  delight  in  making  the  Vicar  of 
Mamey  and  Captain  Grouse  drink  daret  that  is  on  the  wane^  and 
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praise  a  bottle  of  Bnrgundy  that  he  knows  ia  pricked,  is  another  well 
drawn  mediocrity  of  the  daj. 

«  Ah  I  me,**  thouffht  Morley,  '*  and  could  not  they  spare  one  mis- 
eionary  from  Tahiti  rar  their  fellow-countrymen  at  Woodgate !"  is  a 
leflectiony  with  which  moat  will  agree.    Again— 

"  It  u  eiTilixatioii  that  maket  us  awkward,  for  it  gires  ns  an  onoeitain  positioii. 
Perplexed,  we  take  refage  in  pretence;  and  enbairassed,  we  seek  b  raonroe  in 
affectatiom  The  Bedonin  and  the  Red  Indian  nerer  kiee  their  presenoe  of  mind ; 
and  ihe  wife  of  a  pessant,  when  you  enter  her  eottage,  often  greets  yon  with  a 
propriety  of  mien  which  ikvonrably  contrasta  with  yoor  reception  by  fome  grand 
oame  an  some  grand  aMemblr»  meeting  the  goests  altemately  with  a  earicature  oC 
ooortesy  or  an  ezaggeration  of  snperciüona  sdf-control." 

Bttt  connected  with  this,  may  also  be  giren  the  nther  too  acomfiil 
Portrait  of  do wager  politicians: — 

**  Vmt  ladiee»  who  thtnk  yon  can  govcm  Aa  wofld  by  what  yon  call  yoor  locial 
inflnenoes:  addng  people  onee  or  twice  a-year  to  an  ineooTenient  erowd  in  yoor 
hoQfl«;  now  hanghtUy  smirking,  and  now  impertinently  starin^  at  them,  and 
llattering  yourseWes,  all  this  time,  thsJt  to  haTe  tne  occasional  privilege  of  entering 
yoar  salooiia  and  the  periodieal  ezperience  of  yonr  ineolent  reeonitiont  it  to  be 
a  reward  for  great  ezectioos,  or,  if  neceitary,  an  andeoeaientto  infinnoas  tergitar* 
tatwn." 

Bot  contemporariea  of  the  fieroer,  are  no  more  apared  than  the 
sex*    Take  the  pictore  of— 

"  Thoie  middle-aged,  aameless  geatlemea  of  easy  eucoaMtanoei,  who  bannt 
efaÜM,  and  dioe  a  gttat  deal  at  eaeh  other*!  honaea  and  ehambcra ;  mm  who  travd 
rcgnlarly  a  Utile,  and  gosaip  regnlarly  a  great  deal ;  who  laad  a  tort  of  IheÜe,  alip- 
ahod  existence,  doing  notbing,  yet  mightily  interorted  in  what  others  do;  grnt 
critics  of  little  thiogs;  profuse  in  minor  loxaries,  and  inclin^  to  the  reapectable 
pactice  of  a  decoroua  mpofligaey ;  peering  throagh  the  window  of  a  clnb-honse,  aa 
if  they  were  discoTeru^  a  oomet;  and  nsaally  mnoh  excited  abont  things  witli 
which  they  have  no  concem,  and  penonagea  who  neter  heard  of  them." 

Still  more  severe  is  the  dextrons  deacription  aa  **  a  little  shy  at 
firaty  bnt  only  wants  bringing  out,**  of  what  he  prodaims  to  be^ 

'*One  of  the  moat  nnlieked  and  nnlickable  cnba  that  ever  cntered  society  with 
ibrtT  thonsand  a  year ;  coorted  by  all,  and  with  just  that  d^gree  of  conning  that 
■laAe  him  anspldoos  of  eTery  attentiott.'' 

It  wotüd  have  been  a  pleasurable  task  to  haye  eztracted  an  admi- 
rably  reflective  commentary  upon  Westminster  Abbey,  but  we  muat 
content  oorselves  with  one  important  remark*  upon  the  sabjeet:— 

**  Thera  is  not,  perhaps^  anothar  metn^dUtan  popolation  in  the  world  that  woold 
tolerate  sach  condnct  as  is  pnrsued  to  '  that  great  lubber,  the  public,'  l^  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Westminster,  and  submit  in  silenea  to  be  ahnt  out  fttmi  the  only 
boüding  in  the  two  eitles,  which  is  worthy  of  die  name  of  a  cathedraL  Bat  the 
British  pohlio  wiU  bear  aaythiag;  thay  are  ao  bosy  in  gwcalatiag  in  railioad 


We  have  aaid  nothing  of  the  chaimingly-told  love  iale^  which  oon« 
lieeta  **  the  Two  Natioma^  together;  or  how  the  child  of  innooence  and 
diTine  thooghta,  bom  in  a  cottage  and  bred  in  a  obiater,  beoomea  the 
wile  of  an  ariatocrat.  A  fiction  of  thia  kind  ia  wefy  pleasingy  but  haa 
no  reference  to  the  erenta  of  ordinary  lifo.  It  ia  a  beautifol  vehide 
for  great  thoughta;  and  aa  the  author  of  Coningaby  teils  na  that  aocli 
have  very  little  to  do  with  the  bnainesa  of  the  world,  we  are  not 
aatonished  at  the  £geria-like  form  which  he  haa  given  to  them.  We 
have  only  to  expreaa  onr  amcere  hope  that  it  may  not  be  with  him,  as 
he  aays  it  is  generally,  that  human  affairs,  even  in  an  age  of  revo- 
lution,  are  the  subject  of  compromise,  for  **  the  essence  of  oompromise 
is  littlenesa.'' 
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ORIGINAL    LETTERS 

FROM   MBS.   CLIYE,   HOBAGB  WALFOLEy  BTC.,   TO  OBOBOB  OOLMA9. 

iOOJXCUBnpKQ  IBBIS8.) 
WTTH  SOMB  COMMBNTS  BY  GEOBGE  RAYMOl^. 

N 

Hbs.  Cliye  was  one  of  the  most  justlj  cdebrated  comic  actresses  of 
her  daj.  Her  maiden  name  was  Raftor,  and  she  was  bom  in  the  north 
of  Irehmd  in  1711.  This  ladj  married  Mr.  R.  Clive,  a  barrister;  but 
a  Separation  soon  after  taking  place,  Mrs.  Clive  adopted  the  professioa 
"qfj^e  stage.  The  editor  of  tiie  ^'  Garrick  C!orrespondence,"  in  quoting 
pne  of  her  letters,  addressed  to  the  manager  of  Drury-lane  Theatre, 
sajs,  **  As  this  delightful  actress  lived  on  the  best  terms  with  Mr. 
Garrick,  I  would  not  perpetaate  her  bad  spelling  at  a  time  whea 
hardlj  anjbodj  could  spell  deoentlj.  Shfc  was  hy  no  means  ignoiani." 
Sut  Cohnan  the  younger,  in  transcribing  another  of  her  letters,  ad« 
dressed  to  his  father,  observes,  *^  There  is  so  mnch  kindness  of  heart, 
and  soundness  of  imderstanding  in  this  iU-speÜ  letter  of  JSMie  Cüve, 
tbat  I  cannot  forbear  giving  it  as  I  find  it."  We  prefer,  in  our  present 
instance,  that  reality  which  Cohnan  thought  proper  to  preserve ;  the 
identitj  of  such  documents  being,  in  our  humble  opinion,  the  chief 
interest  inyolved: 

*'  Ffnt,  giggUng,  plotting  cliambermaida  arriTe, 
Hoyden  and  romp«,  led  on  by  General  C9toe ; 
In  spite  of  ontwa^  blemishes  ehe  shone, 
For  homoor  &med,  and  hnmoor  all  her  own." 

CHoacuiLi«. 

*•  Nor.  ye  U,  1767 
Sir,— I  was  obliged  to  you  for  yonr  favour  last  night,  and  was  much 
entertaind  and  exetreamlj  glad  of  your  Triumph ;  I  hope  the  theatres 
will  never  be  in  the  power  of  such  wretches,  who  would  wish  to 
Interrupt  everj  New  piece  for  the  honour  of  having  themselyes  thought, 
Judges. 

What  I  say  to  you  must  be  under  the  rose;  advise  Mrs.  Mattocks 
not  to  Speake  so  much  at  the  top  of  her  voice  nor  so  fast,  for  I  do 
aasure  you  I  coud  not  understand  those  Words  she  said  in  her  lively 
Soeen.  Mr»  Benaley  playd  finely  and  affected  me  rery  mach.  Mrs 
Tates's  figrure  in  the  last  Soeen  was  admirable  but  indeed  she  totered 
about  to  mach,  and  flumpd  down  to  ofilen.  If  I  had  given  leave  to  my 
reall  feeling  I  certinly  choud have laught.  Alitde  Hint  from  your  Seif 
will  make  it  quite  right ;  I  think  the  Intention  of  your  litde  Comedy 
iaexoelent,  and  I  hope  will  haveagoodEflfect.  The  Speech  of  the  Woman 
of  the  town  when  she  went  off  made  me  cxy,  I  wish  it  may  do  as 
much  by  them.  I  am  Sorry  we  have  lost  so  agreable  a  Writer.  But 
am  not  so  selfish  as  not  to  weigh  your  Success  tho'  you  haVe  left  us  in 
the  lurch. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  hum'  Ser* 

C.  Clivb. 
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I^oweD,  of  whom  Macklin  speaks  in  the  following  letter,  was  a 
highly  cdebrated  actor  during  the  short  period  he  lived  to  exerdse  his 
art.  He  made  his  first  appearance  at  Druiy-Iane  in  1763;  became 
Stthsequently  Joint  proprietor  of  Covent-garden  Theatre,  and  died 
greatly  lamented  in  1769. 

Dear  Snty — ^It  is  agreed  upon  bj  all  mankind  that,  in  everj  State 
of  Life  from  a  CSobler  to  a  Legislator,  there  must  be  a  System  of  policy 
observed,  which  in  the  proper  Sense  of  the  word,  is  no  more  than  pro- 
per means  to  a  Successful  £nd ;  the  only  thing  that  men  disagree» 
about  are  the  measores  to  that  £nd»  the  Cause  of  which  disagreement^ 
innst  be  the  difference  between  Knowledge  and  Ignoranoe. 

I  have  told  you  that  my  jndgment  of  the  means  to  the  general  good 
of  your  Theatre,  is  to  raise  Mr.  Powel  up  the  Eminence  that  his  ^ 
Talents  and  Faculties  are  capable  of,  by  every  laiidable  means  that  JSft 
h  Industry  can  snggest  or  exercise.     The  Elements  of  a  great  Act^ 
are  in  him,  but  they  Exist,  as  those  of  nature  did  before  Creation,  in 
Conflict  and  Confusion. 

But  though  I  speak  thus  freely  to  you,  I  would  on  no  account  have 
Mr.  Powel  or  any  other  person  whatever,  know  that  these  are  my  sen- 
timents  of  him, — ^though,  next  to  Substituting  Propriely  for  Error,  it 
were  the  kindest  thing  I  could  do  to  him  in  his  Profession — ^but  as 
my  Lord  Shaftsbury,  or  Somebody  or  other,  observes,  of  all  the  things 
that  one  man  offers  to  another,  advice  is  the  most  difficult  to  give,  and 
the  most  unwelcomly  received.  To  the  Point ;  I  still  have  some 
Reasons  to  believe  that  Mr.  Barry  wUl  play  at  Drury  Lane  this  winter, 
therefore  I  think  to  disarm  him  &  establish  Mr.  Powel  in  one  of  that 
gentleman*s  capital  Characters  would  be  of  immediate  Profit  to  the 
State.  Let  the  Play  of  OtheUo  be  instanüy  Gast  to  the  füll  Strength 
of  the  Company,  let  Mr.  Powel  privately,  unknown  to  any  but  the 
chosen,  re-study  Othello,  and  be  supported  by  the  second,  or  some 
wight  of  your  Oxonion;  I  will  be  ready  to  tack  the  True-^iom  Irish^ 
man  in  it*s  tum  to  it,  or  whatever  eise  Othello  may  demand,  in  your 
opinion.  I  will  engage  the  Play  may  be  acted  once  or  twice  a  week 
for  a  month  to  crowded  Houses.  Should  Barry  play,  it  will  anticipate 
him;  it  will  divide  the  Town  with  him»  in  Famo  at  least,  for  to  ravish 
the  Play  from  him  entirely  may  perhaps  be  too  sanguin,  and  should 
he  not  act  this  year  it  will  antieipate  him  for  the  next,  and  at  all 
Events  it  will  be  a  Play  without  Opposition  from  the  other  House. 

Were  you  less  disceming  in  these  matters  I  should  give  you  many 
more  reasons  for  this  measure,  but  more  would  be  impertinent — ^yes,  I 
will  add  one  or  two  more :  I  think  I  would  give  12  or  Thirteen 
Hundred  Pounds  for  six  nights  of  it  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is 
a  good  theatrical  Reason,  but  I  am  sure  it  would  be  a  good  one  upon 
Chauge— or  in  Change  AUey. 

I  am  with  great  sincerity  yours, 

Charlks  Macklin. 

P.S.  This  comes  to  your  band  by  my  son.  Pray  introduce  your« 
seif  to  him,  and  if  you  will  restore  him  to  the  Privilege  of  lounging 
behind  the  Seenes,  which  he  enjoy'd  in  the  late  Manager's  Reign,  you 
will  oblige  him  and  me. 

Tayittock  Row,  Oet.  7th,  1767. 
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Isaac  Bickerstaff  was  a  yery  göceessfol  dramatic  writer,liis  cliief 
pieces  being,  *^  Love  in  a  Village,**  ^'  The  Maid  of  the  IfGU,"  **  Liond 
and  Clarissa,**  ^  The  HTpocrit^"  8kc.  The  fc^owing  are  two  angiy 
letters;  but  firom  the  great  dnunatie  war  of  1694^  fends  have  ever 
ezisted  between  patentees,  actors,  and  authors : 

SiB» — Tou  represent  the  affair  of  mj  Coming  to  you  at  the  play- 
Iiouse  exactlj  as  it  happened,  if  mj  behayiour  there  seemed  inconda- 
ave,  it  was.  because  I  was  in  some  little  huny  of  Spirits :  I  did  not 
expect  you  would  have  sent  for  me  into  your  Box  to  talk  upon  Bosi- 
ness  before  Ladies,  whom  I  had  not  the  hononr  of  knowing,  but  I  am 
not  surprised  at  your  seeming  to  think  me  reprdiensible  in  this  in- 
stance,  since  I  am  told  yon  represent  mybehaviour  at  your  own  house, 
as  that  of  a  mfSan  or  a  madman,  though,  (one  expression  excepted, 
which  was  spoke  with  the  utmost  cahnnessi)  there  was  not  on  my  part^ 
the  least  incivility,  or  Warmth. 

I  always  have  had  for  youj  .sir,  as  a  man  of  genius,  the  greatest 
respect,  and  have  lately  more  than  once,  joined  with  others  in  the 
praises  of  your  apparent  candour,  and  other  good  qualities :  but  I  did 
not  do  this  because  you  were  become  a  manager  ;  and  I  now  teil  you, 
that  as  such  I  have  no  respect  for  you ;  for  in  your  new  capacity 
TOU  have  treated  me  as  one  man  of  letters  should  not  treat  another  ;  I 
Lad  ahnest  said  as  one  gentleman  should  not  treat  another,  without  anj 
consideration  of  circumstances,  with  Haughtiness  and  Oppression,  when 
by  a  smally  a  reasonable  relaxation  of  a  power,  which  nothing  but  mj 
own  foUy  has  given  you,  and  law  and  Equity  would  deny  you,  yoa 
might  have  made  me  a  gratefui  and  acknowledging  friend. 

You  desire  to  know  what  you  are  to  expect  from  me  this  winter.  Tlie 
Opera,  I  had  the  honour  to  talk  to  you  about,  called  Lionel  ^  Chrissa. 
You  shall  have  it  complete  in  the  latter  End  of  November  to  be  played 
immediately  after  Xmass,  or  sooner,  if  it  can  be  got  up;  but  give 
me  leave  to  say,  my  poverty  and  not  my  will  consents. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  humble  serv*, 

IS :  BiCKSRSTAFF. 

Temple,  Snnday  morning. 


Sir, — You  inthnated  to  me  this  morning  upon  your  Stage,  that  I 
wanted  to  pick  the  heart  of  your  Season  for  myself ;  and  to  that  end 
protracted  my  Opera :  In  the  first  place  I  have  an  Absolute  right  to 
the  heart  of  your  Season  ;  and  Notwithstanding  your  Ungenerous  Sus- 
picions,  whidi  I  had  heard  of  before,  I  can  prove  I  did  not  protract 
my  Opera  an  Instant. 

When  I  talked  with  you  last  Summer,  I  told  you  that  it  would  be 
Impossible  to  have  my  Opera  ready  tili  after  Christmas;  and  named 
about  the  20th  January.  You  receiv*d  this  with  great  goodness,  said 
you  were  glad  of  it,  because  it  would  be  the  best  time  of  the  year  for 
me  ;  and  then  told  me,  that  Mr.  Goldsmith's*  play  should  come  out  be- 
fore Christmas. 

"  Next  Saturday,  it  will  be  five  weeks  since  the  last  Act  of  my  Opera 
was  deüvered  into  you  ;  at  the  same  time  I  wrote  you  word,  that  the 
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IKosie  wis  retd j  to  be  put  into  tibe  haada  of  all  yoor  perfiirmen^ 
iibifk  I  prepar^d  at  a  considerahle  Eiqieiice»  that  a  moment  xnight  not 
beloBt 

Now  Sir»  Ott  whoae  side  has  tfae  protraction  been  ?  the  fact  i%  jtm 
Ivoke  jour  word  with  me  io  ardering  the  repreaentation  of  Mr.  Gold- 
amhh's  plaj  in  snch  a  manrier»  aa  that  it  must  unavoidablj  interfora 
with  mj  Opera :  howerer^  I  waa  so  flatternd  hj  jonr  Approbation  anil 
behaviour  at  the  leadmg  of  it,  that  I  am  anra  there  was  no  propoaitiott 
jou  con'd  bare  made  me  aboot  it,  that  I  wou'd  not  readQj  have  eoo^ 
plied  with.  It  was  then  saäd  that  the  GmMl  Natm/^d  Mmn  should  iqipear 
the  Wednesday  after ;  bot  at  the  same  time,  it  was  Wiuspered  tu  me^ 
that  it  was  privatelj  detennin'd  not  to  bring  it  out  tili  the  Saturdaj 
fbrtnigfat ;  uid  that  there  was  even  a  promise  given  to  Mr.  Kelfy ,  thaft 
it  Should  not  appear  tiH  after  bis  Nights  were  orer»  upoo  düs,  I  weni 
to  yoQ  in  the  moat  cordial  manner,  and  offer'd  to  eome  to  terms  with  y^m 
for  delajing  mj  Opera  tili  next  Seaaon;  to  which  you  made  a  Vagne 
repfyy  and  your  odd  Exjwession  to  me  last  Night»  behind  the  Scenes» 
when  in  a  seeming  Angrj  and  dissatisfied  tone,  joa  oomplaia'd  that  the 
Anthor  had  not  broogfat  bis  Ptologue  and  Epilogu^  tho'  he  knew  hia 
pieee  waa  to  be  acted  on  Wedaesdaj,  eonvinoed  me,  that  joa  considered 
mj  Opera  merelj  aa  a  Stop  G^p,  to  be  performed  when,  and  how,  and 
in  what  manner  jour  GonvemenGe  or  Cainrice  directed« 

But  JOU  told  me  to  day  that  joa  oonsider'd  me  as  an  Enem j  oT 
jours  :  well  Sir,  eren  so  I  am  a  conquer*d  Enemj  ;  and  as  such  have 
a  right  to  Merey,  instead  of  Sacrificing  •  me  to  Another.  You  are 
aenaible  too^  that  I  conld  bare  been  reeevved  at  tbe  other  Theatre 
iqKm  rerj  handsome  tenns  had  it  not  been  for  my  Artide  with  yoa; 
yet  yoii  think  it  hard  that  I  should  Eqpect  to  leap  any  partienlar  Ad* 
vantage  from  it. 

I  now  desil^,  and  insist  upon  a  peremptory  Answer  from  you  :  for 
tili  I  can  better  Judge  of  your  meaning  by  your  words,  your  barely 
aaying  yon  don*t  intend  to  I^jore  me  Stands  Cor  Nothing. 

lam 

Sir,  your  It^  Senr*, 

Somenet  Tard,  S6  Jan.  1762. 


Tbe  next  letter  from  <<Kitty  Clive"  is  vay  diaracteristie  and 
amnaiog»^ 

TwickMihsni,  Dtcem.  y«  16, 1771. 
Dbae  So,— How  yo«  will  Stair  at  receving  a  letter  from  me  at 
ihe  Bath  ;  bat  I  was  so  much  pleas'd  with  hearing  you  were  gon  there^ 
that  I  was  resoly'd  I  wond  teil  you  so ;  Miss  Mills  sent  me  'a  very 
Sensible  Letter,  where  she  gave  me  an  account  of  your  Dissorder  ;  I 
was  very  sfitty,  but  not  snrprised ;  Ae  PhOos^her's  Stone,  they  say 
(when  they  can  ketcb  it)  will  tum  every  thing  into  gonld ;  but  I  an 
aure  the  theatres  may  truly  be  said  to  tum  every  bodv's  happyneaa 
(who  haa  anything  to  do  there)  inio  anziety ;  whether  it  is  owing  ta 
their  Tam^  and  arerice  not  beii^  eaaily  satisied  I  caa't  teil ;  thaa 
ftom  the  yillany  of  managers  to  aetors  ;  and  the  YiUany  of  actora  ta 
maaagers,  thekr  anxieiy  is  tom'd  into  rexatioD,  and  that  most  ezcellenl 
]X)cter  Sdiomberg  will  teil  yoo  that  vezatioii  aadfrettbg  are  the  greak 
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fotmdation  of  bU  BillooB  Complflints !  I  speak  bj  ezpettriance ;  I 
have  been  fretted  by  managers,  tili  my  gaul  has  overflowed  like  the 
river  T^ile ;  but  now  thank  Grod,  it  is  as  gentile  as  the  riyer  Theames 
vrhich  glides  by  my  Door  as  quietly  as  my  own  sweet  temper. 

Some  time  ago  I  sat  down  to  congrattilate  you  on  your  Acoomo- 
dation  with  your  partners  ;  but  when  I  fotmd  there  were  so  menn j 
Cloven  feet  stept  into  tbe  agreement  I  shook  my  head ;  and  laid  down 
mypen  ;  when  I  heard  Messrs.  Macklin  and  Wbodward  were  playing 
these  fooFs  Tricks  on  the  Siage;  insteed  of  there  Devil's  tricks  o^it ; 
I  know  you  must  have  have  swallowed  a  bitter  pill,  but  by  this  time  I 
hope  it  is  all  wash'd  off  your  Stomach  ;  when  I  come  to  town  that  is, 
if  I  do  come  to  town,  for  I  am  not  yet  Determindi  the  Disagreable- 
ness  of  a  reodjßtmish^d  lodging  withoutfumiture  is  a  Calamaty  I  can- 
not  get  over  eassayly,  I  am  so  Comfortable  at  home  but  I  hope  to  per- 
«waid  my  seif  notwithstanding,  when  I  shall  certinly  call  on  yoa 
when  I  find  myself  Disspos'd  to  laugh. 

I  hear  my  friend  Mrs  Griffith's  play  is  Coming  out,  Ihope  you  have 
given  it  alittle  Dassh  of  the  Colman.  And  then  ther^  will  be  no  doubt 
of  its  Suceess ;  She  is  a  good  Creature,  and  I  most  sincerely  wish  it ; 
She  Says  the  finest  things  in  the  world  of  you  :  if  you  are  quite  weÜ 
you  may  perhaps  Smile  at  my  letter,  but  if  you  shou'd  happen  to  be 
Squemish  and  Low  Spirited  you  will  wonder  what  I  mean ;  but  I  must 
teil  you,  I  always  mean  to  be  your  Sincer  friend 

And  obliged  humble  Ser^ 

C.  Clive. 

P:  S :  When  you  are  quite  well ;  you  will  find  your  seif  quite 
happy  ;  to  continue  it  I  will  teil  you  what  you  must  do  ;  your  at  pre- 
sent  in  posesion  of  two  things  one  of  which  you  must  part  with  either 
the  playhaute  or  your  feeling." 


The  next  is  addressed  to  Colman  by  Constantine  Phipps,  Lord  Mul» 
grave,  who  died  in  the  following  year,  1775,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Constantine  *John,  a  captain  in  the  royal  navy.  Captain  Phipps  sailed 
with  Captain  Cook,  and  performed  with  him  the  first  voyage  round 
the  World,  in  the  "  Endeavour.*' 

He  alludes  at  the  bottomof  the  letter  to  his  second  son,  Henry,  who 
was  afterwards  the  first  £arl  of  Mulgrave,  and  father  to  the  preaent 
Marquis  of  Normanby« 

Miss  Ford  alluded  to,  was  the  daughter  of  the  mother  of  Geoi^ 
Colman  the  younger,  previous  to  her  connexion  with  Colman.  Misa 
Ford  (the  mother)  had  been  the  mistress  of  Mossop,  and  became  sub- 
sequently  the  mistress  of  Colman,  and  gave  birth  to  George  the  younger 
in  1762. 

Mt  dear  Colman,  —  Tho'  by  the  Chearfulness  of  your  Letter  8( 
the  Account  of  Greorge's  being  up,  I  flatter  myself  all  IXinger  was  over» 
yet  I  shall  not  be  satisfied  tili  I  hear  of  his  Perfect  Recovery.  With» 
out  having  the  same  Natural  Reason  to  love  I£m  that  you  have,  thero 
ig  to  me  something  p«ticalail7  interesting  &  eiigi«i»g  «  Ws  Diq?«i- 
tion  and  Manners,  &  I  believe  except  yourself,  there  is  nobody  that 
takes  80  wann  an  Interest  in  everything  that  can  happen  to  Him* 
The  Parrot  I  suppose  is  an  Tnimical  Nickname  which  you  have  givea 
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to  lüfls  Ford.  I  shall  expect  to  have  it  explained  the  first  Time  I  see 
yoa  both.  Toa  are  an  ass  jonrself  for  your  Pons  Asininus.  It  is 
Föns  Asinoruni,  for  I  am  sure  thej  must  be  asses  to  face  Howe 
without  Lee  at  their  Head,  who  is  the  only  Muellin  they  have,  & 
understands  the  Disciplines  &  Fractices  of  War.  I  cannot  jet  ascend 
the  Upgang,*  as  I  am  improving  my  Lands  and  Baising  my  Bents  to 
pay  for  my  Ciaret.  When  that  is  done  if  you  have  no  objection  to  one 
that  loves  a  cup  of  Hot  Wine  without  one  Drop  of  allaying  Thames 
in't— one  that  converses  more  with  the  Buttock  of  the  Night  than  the 
Forehead  of  the  Moming — ^well  find  Laughable  (ay  &  natural)  Inci- 
dents  for  you.  I  don't  know  what  you  have,  but  green  Feas,  Straw- 
berries,  &  Apricots  are  first  eome  in  with  me,  &  I  am  looking  out  for 
the  Swallows  instead  of  the  Woodcocks. 

Belieye  me  my  Dear  Greorge  ever  most  sincerely  yours, 

MULOBAVE. 

HnlgraTe  Hall,  Oct.  29th. 


The  next  epistle  is  addressed  to  Colman  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Mon- 
tague,  a  lady  highly  celebrated  in  her  day.  Mrs.  Montague,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Bobinson,  married  Mr.  Montague,  a  descendant  of 
the  first  £arl  of  Sandwich.  Her  Essay  on  the  Genius  of  Shakspeare, 
published  in  1769,  acquired  to  her  great  fame,  and  the  "  Blue  Stocking 
Club**  (so  called  from  the  costume  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Stillingfleet)  held 
at  her  house  in  Fortman-square,  established  her  great  populari^. 

Lord  Bath  (according  to  Miss  Beynolds)  spcnking  of  this  lady  to 
Sir  Joshua,  observed,  he  did  not  believe  that  there  was  ever  a  more 
perfect  human  being  than  Mrs.  Montague.  Mr.  Burke,  on  hearing 
this  eulogy,  rejoined,  *'  Neither  did  Lord  Bath  say  too  much.'' 

The  Essay  on  SluJispeare,  however,  was  never  accounted  a  profound 

piece  of  criticism,  or  a  high  literary  production.     When  Sir  Joshua 

Beynolds  mentioned  to  Dr.  Johnson  that  he  thought  the  essay  did  the 

lady  honour,  the  Doctor,  not  in  a  rery  gallant  manner,  replied,  "  Yes, 

Sir,  it  does  her  honour;  but  it  would  do  no  one  eise  honour.     When  I 

take  up  the  end  of  a  web,  and  find  it  packthread,  I  do  not  expect,  by 

looking  further,  to  meet  with  embroidery." 

Bee.  r  25tb,  1776. 

Sir, — ^I  should  sooner  have  retumed  thanks  for  your  rery  agreeaUe 
h  valuable  present,  if  I  could  have  brought  my  mind  to  a  dedsion  on  a 
delicate  point,  which  was  no  less  than  the  propriety  of  sending  you  my 
Essay  on  Shakespear,  with  my  thanks  for  your  works.  Had  the  difierence 
been  merely  the  number  of  pages  ft  volumes,  it  would  hare  offended 
no  one  but  your  bookseller,  and  I  should  not  bare  had  the  least  difii- 
culty  on  the  subject,  but  I  fear  your  Foets,  who  are  makers  must  have 
great  contempt  for  us  Criticks,  who  rarely,  alas  !  can  pretend  even  to  be 
menders,  However,  as  I  have  sometimes  seen  a  tine  Lady  graciously 
accept  from  her  mantua  maker  scraps  of  rieh  tissue,  cribbed  perhaps 
from  her  own  suits,  I  have  ventured  to  send  what  I  haye  cribbaged  from 
you  &  other  good  Dramatic  writers  ;  eyen  in  the  remnants  it  is  piain  to 
peroeive  how  much  they  excell  the  ^imzy  French  Manufacture. 

Shall  I  not  appear  unreasonable  after  you  have  sent  me  so  rieh  a 
feast,  if  I  teil  you  I  most  earnestly  wish  for  more;  &  that  you  be  more 

*  An  almost  perpendieolar  hill,  near  Whitby,  in  Yorkahire. 
TOLt   VII.  O  O 
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ooBstant  to  the  Comiek  Mose,  tlum  Lovers  are  tiioagiit  nsoan^  to  be^ 
to  Biistreases  bo  verj  kizid.  She  has  liberally  bestow'd  her  best  favoura 
oa  jon,  h  in  retum  it  mnst  be  aeknowledged,  jou  have  respecled  her 
Yirtue  ft  reputation;  she  is  eichibited  with  great  deüca^,  fnmnB 
awfoUj  on  yice»  &  laughs  most  agreeabfy'  at  foOy. 

The  errors  to  whkh  we  are  led  hy  passioii  maj  be  refoniied  hy  tiie 
Comedies  of  fbnoer  times,  but  thefoUies  of  £uhion  nnist  be  oonected 
bj  coeval  Comedj.  Tou  are  the  Physioans  who  admlnister  to  Üie 
epidemical  diaorder  of  the  Season,  and  prescribe  to  the  present  In- 
fluenza. The  aogrj  Satirist  does  not  do  half  the  senrioe  in  such  caaes 
aa  the  mirthfull  comidL  Writer;  so  wishing  to  jou  &  jour  muae  many 
a  merry  Christmasa^  I  am  to  jon  both  a  most  Obliged 

And  Gratefiill  Hiimble  Servan^ 

EUZ»  MOHTAGU. 


The  two  letters  which  immediatelj  fbllow  are  from  Horace  Walpole, 
Thej  have  reference  to  a  little  dramatic  piece  which  he  produccd  in 
the  same  year  at  the  Hajmarket  Theatre,  which  was  now  under  the 
management  of  Colman.  This  drama  the  writer  had  originaHj  entitled» 
*'  The  Conlra3t;"  bot  the  name  was  afterwards  changed  to  **  Nahire 
wmPrevaü.'' 

Bj  these  two  short  letters  we  add  bot  little  to  the  epistolarj  fame  of 
one  "  who  was  the  first  Engliehman  who  elevated  letter-writing  to  a 
place  in  Hteratore."  But  as  thej  have  never  before  been  printed,  and 
snpplj  a  Btone,  at  least,  in  the  fabric  of  his  public  repntation,  we  take 
leave  to  offer  them: 

AifingtoB  Street,  Marah  2Bd,  1778. 

I  am  much  ashamed«  %,  that  you  shoud  think  it  necessary  to  make 
80  much  apologj  for  ^ing  me  an  honour,  as  your  Approbatk^certaudy 
iai  I  do  not  guess  how  you  discovered  the  Anthor,  but  own  I  shall  be 
glad  to  know.  The  Thing  was  a  hasty  careless  Performance,  h  aa  you 
Tigfatly  judged,  too  short  for  the  Stege — ^perhaps  only  fit  to  be  acted 
in  a  private  Society  in  the  ooontry,  like  the  Proverbs  now  so  common 
in  France.  On  reflection  I  am  very  far  from  thinking  it  worthy  of 
being  exhibited  to  the  public — &  of  aü  men  living  I  have  the  least  cou- 
rage  to  expose  myself  in  that  manner,  especially  at  my  age.  Conscious 
of  having  trespassed  too  much  on  the  patience  of  the  world,  8c  sensible 
of  my  own  deficiendes,  I  have  long  quitted  the  profession  of  Author  ; 
h  hope  that  that  consdousness  of  my  want  of  talents  will  be  some  excuse 
for  the  foUies  of  my  younger  years  ;  h  prove  at  least  that  I  am  not  an 
impenitent  offender.  You,  S%  cannot  want  such  feeble  assistance  as 
mine.  The  Vohunes  you  was  so  veiy  kind  as  to  bestow  on  me  last 
Winter,  h  for  whidi  I  waited  on  you  at  Richmond  in  the  Summer  to 
ihank  you  (tho'  I  believe  you  did  not  hear  it)  confirm  my  <^mion  ;  & 
the  Snccess  of  the  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket  under  your  Direction, 
proves  the  variety  of  your  Abiüties. 

As  I  am  little  able  to  walk  and  seldom  go  out  in  a  moming,  I  should 
take  it  as  an  honour  if  in  your  rambles  you  would  bestow  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  on  me  at  Eleven  or  Twel^e,  when  I  have  rarely  any  Company. 
I  can  expect  this  favour  only  when  you  are  most  at  leisure,  but  I  shall 
alwaya  be  with  great  regard  and  gratitude,  Sir, 

Tour  obliged 

Hoa.  Walpols* 
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May  27, 1778. 
According  to  mj  promise,  S',  I  send  jou  the  little  piece,  but  beg 
jou  will  have  no  scruple  of  returning  it,  if  jou  have  any  doubts  of  its 
success  as  I  have.  I  send  it  in  piint,  having  sometime  ago  begun  aa 
Edition  of  my  own  things  together  which  was  neyer  compleated.  I 
think  the  Title  of  The  Conirast  will  be  better  either  alone,  or  with  the 
former  title,  as  the  latter  makes  it  a  meer  Proverb,  which  is  a  kind 
fitter  for  a  private  Society  than  for  the  Stage.  I  must  repeat  that  yoa 
are  at  füll  Hberty  to  alter  what  ever  you  please,  and  that  I  make  uo 
condition  but  secrecy. 

Your  most  obed*  Serv\ 
—  Ho».  Walpous. 

The  two  concluding  letters  are  addressed  by  Garrick,  two  years  be- 
fore  his  death,  to  Colman.  The  first  is  on  the  subject  of  an  epilogne 
to  the  "  Spanüh  Barbet^  which  he  subsequently  forwarded  to  hia 
friend,  to  be  spoken  by  Miss  Farren  (1777),  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre. 
The  second  was  written  after  Garrick  had  witnessed  her  acting. 

''  A  leading  Journal  of  the  day,"  says  Mr.  Peake,  ''  thus  speaks  of 
Miss  Farren,  the  Spanish  Barber,  and  Garrick's  epilogue.  ^Mr* 
Colman,  who  maj  surely  be  deemed  a  tolerable  judge  of  rising  merit, 
gave  Miss  Farren  the  principal  character  in  his  comedy  of  the  Spanish 
Barber,  and  persuaded  his  friend  Garrick  to  trust  her  with  the  epi- 
logue. Miss  Farren  gained  applause  from  the  most  rigid  critics  by  her 
admirable  manner  of  delivering  it.' " 

Miss  Farren  made  her  debut  in  London  in  1 777,  at  the  Haymarket 
Theatre,  in  the  part  of  Miss  Hardcastle,  in  *'  She  Stoop*  to  ConquerJ* 

Of  Miss  Farren,  Anthony  Pasquin  says : 

«Despairingy  our  poets  relioquith  the  bayf. 
And  Eloqaence  pants  with  recordiog  her  ^raise/' 

Deab  Colman,^—!  would  give  you  an  Epilogue  with  as  much 
readiness  as  I  would  a  pinch  of  SnufiT,  being  both  of  Ec^ual  value — ^but 
indeed  my  dear  Friend,  I  have  such  a  listlesness  about  me  that  I  have 
not  Spirit  to  scribble  a  distich.  I  sh''  be  most  Sorry  to  refuse  you 
anything,  but  I  am  really  Sick  of  Prologue  &  Epilogue  writing,  how- 
ever  if  I  knew  for  when  the  Stu£f  must  be  prepared,  I  would  Endea- 
vour to  rouse  from  my  present  Poetical  Nap,  &  Squeeze  my  brains  for 
JOU,  tho'  upon  my  Soul,  I  expect  Nothing  but  foul  Water  from  the 
Operation  :  the  weather  is  so  hot,  &  my  no-head  (as  Abel  says)  does 
so  Ach,  that  I  am  not  alert  enough  for  Action;  however  if  you  want  it, 
I  must  do  it  &  will — So  send  a  Line  to  y*  Adelphi — ^tell  me  y*  Speaker, 
&  what  I  must  write  and  I  will  certainly  do  it, 

Ever  yours,  &c., 
D.  Gabrick. 

My  man  got  so  fuddled  at  Richmond  that  he  slip'd  from  behind  y* 
coach  with  the  Blunderbuss,  &  has  lost  his  place  für  his  impertinence 
&  Ebriety. 


Becket,  to  whom  Garrick  refers  in  the  concluding  letter,  was  a  pub- 
lisher.  He  had  undertaken  to  buy  Colman*s  work^  and  Garrick  here 
alludes  to  a  dispute  which  had  taken  place  between  the  parties  on  that 
business. 

oo2 
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Hampton  Sep'.  2nd. 

Mt  dbas  Colman, — In  the  first  place  let  me  sincerelj  wish  you 
J07  of  jour  Barber.  I  went  from  this  Place  jesterdaj  on  purpose  to 
See  your  Nonsense,  upon  the  information  of  our  friend  Whitefoordy 
who  wrote  me  a  Line  of  Intelligence  on  Saturday  night,  thougfa  some* 
bodjr  eise  would  not.  I  like  jour  Piece,  &  that  other  most  promising 
Piece,  Miss  Farren — ^'tis  a  sbame  that  she  is  not  fix'd  in  London.  I 
will  venture  my  life  that  I  could  teach  her  a  capital  part  in  Comedy, 
ay  &  Tragedy  too,  that  should  drive  half  our  Actresses  mad.  She  is 
much  too  fine  Stuff  to  be  wom  and  soil'd  at  Manchester  &  LirerpooL 

I  thank  you  for  the  transposition  of  y*  two  lines  in  the  Epilogue, 
they  are  now  much  clearer  to  y*  Audience,  &  better  for  y*  Speaker. 
"What  can  I  possibly  say  to  you  about  Becket?  Ever  since  I  heard  of 
the  transaction,  I  have  been  greatly  hurt.  I  would  have  given  double 
y"  sum  for  w*^  he  was  arrested  that  it  had  never  happened.  Gaston 
should  not  have  done  it  without  your  participation.  I  am  told  too 
that  he  got  a  note  of  Becket's  from  a  Printer  to  increase  the  debt. 
You  ask  me  why  I  would  not  speak  to  you  about  it.  I  had  not  seen 
B:  when  you  came  to  me,  and  I  was  willing  to  have  what  had  pass'd 
from  Atm^e^before  I  spoke  to  ^ou.  He  came  to  my  door  whilsit  yon 
was  there,  &  very  prudently  went  away — besides  what  could  I  say  or 
do  in  3r*  business  ?  it  is  a  very  disagreeable  one  at  best,  &  why 
should  I  mix  it  with  the  Epilogue  business,  which  we  were  to  consult 
about,  &  not  untune  our  Minds  with  distresses.  I  had  set  my  heart 
lipon  reconciling  you  to  him,  I  failed  in  y*  attempt,  &  to  speak  of  what 
happened  afterwards  could  be  no  Entertainment  to  us.  All  I  will  say 
in  behalf  of  Becket  is  this,  that  upon  my  word  and  honour,  I  never 
heard  him  in  y*  least  speak  disrespectfuUy  of  you,  &  I  fear,  that  you 
are  hurt  with  what  his  Lnpertinent  acquaintance  is  pleas'd  to  say,  as  if 
it  came  from  him.  I  had  a  long  conversation  with  him  this  moming, 
&  he  disclaims  every  offensive  word  that  was  uttered  about  you  at  the 
Globe.  More,  as  you  say,  when  we  meet.  You  are  really  much 
oblig'd  to  me.  I  left  Hampton  with  y*  Gt)ut  in  my  Stomach;  was 
in  continual  pain  all  the  play,  &  yet  was  Entertain'd.  I  really  was 
too  bad  to  see  you  or  write  you  to  Night. 

Yours  Ever  most  faithfuUy,     D.  Garrick. 

I  shall  be  all  y*  week  tili  Sunday  at  Hampton.  On  that  day  I  dine 
with  Lady  Westmorland  at  Hammersmith,  and  shall  be  at  y*  Adelphi 
on  Sunday  Night.     I  am  preparing  for  my  Welsh  Journey. 
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PART   II. 
BOOK  I.     ODE  XXXVni. 

Tarkeys  anx  tmffes  and  Strasburgh  pies 
Find  litUe  faronrin  my  eyes ; 
Let  frog-eaters  these  dainties  prize, 

I  hate  such  varmint 

Give  me  rompsteaks  and  oyster  sauce. 

In  British  yiands  I  rejoice ; 

Tbeir  laad  sball  always  claim  my  Tolce, 

They  are  so  cbannint.'^ 
*  Muuc  paxticlple. 
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BOOK  I.     ODE  I. 


TG  WILLIAM  HARBISON  AINSWORTH,  ESQ. 


A1K8WORTH,  of  editon  the  pope ! 
At  once  thy  ppet's  pride  and  hope; 
In  this  great  Babel  yoall  find  scribblen, 
Who  in  the  daily  preas  are  dibblers, 
And  think  their  ▼ithy-washy  rhymea 
Cot  qoite  a  fignre  in  tbe  Times  ; 
Or,  what's  still  ▼orse,  make   mighty 
pother 

Wien   laoded  by  onr   sage   Gband- 

» 


One  snmph,  if  printed,  monnts  the  stilt  on, 
And  thinks  himself  a  second  MUton; 
Another,  if  he's  stolen  firom  Bpon, 
Gannot  conceiTe  that  praise  is  iron ; 
Bnt  in  bis  native  wit  rejoices, 
Thinking  he's  won  the  people's  voiees; 
And,  tnist  me,  men  of  soeh  pretence 
Will  neTer  stoop  to  common  sense. 

When  issnes  forth  yonr  Magasine, 
The  trembling  poetaster's  seen, 
With  bated  breath,  to  poise  bis  knife,t 
As  if  he  fear'd  bis  Tery  life ; 


Bat  when  unscathed  bis  trash  is  past, 
Straigbtway  he  seribbles  twioe  as  h^ 

One  joys  bis  sparkling  wine  to  qnaff^ 
And  both  at  Time  and  critics  laagh$ 
Or  from  tbe  noisy  town  afiir 
Finds  pleasore  in  a  mild  dgar. 

By  politics  another  led, 

Of  hostile  Speakers  feels  no  dread. 

Whilst  e*en  the  bride's  endearing  smile 
From  scribbling  tbis  one  can't  begoile» 
Whetber  of  epics  an  iaditer, 
Or  a  mere  trasby  sonnet  wiiter. 

Green  bojfi,  not  sncb  as  tables  oorer, 
Blay  Claim  me  a  devoted  lorer — 
A  lanrel  crown,  which,  well  I  ween, 
Is  won  in  Ainswokth's  Maqaeinb. 
Giye  me  bat  this,  111  ask  no  more, 
Bat  high  as  Hampttead  moontains  mmr^ 
And  TOte  myself,  abore  all  gabies, 
Tbe  happiest  of  ApoUo's  babies ! 


BOOK  L     ODX  XX. 


A  CHRISTMAS  CAROL. 


Don*t  botber  tbe  wiiards  or  secrs,  like  tbe  ancient  Gad, 
'Bont  the  day  of  yonr  birth,  or  tbe  bonr  of  yoor  deMh» 

For  wbatever  ther  prophes;f ,  early  or  late,  my  lad, 
Tbere's  no  doabt  yoa*U  die  wben  yoa  cease  to  haTe  breath. 

Far  wiser  to  let  the  world  wag,  as  it  sarely  wUl, 
Whetber  tbis  be  the  last  London  fog  yoa*ll  inbale, 

Or  whetber  the  ice,  that  now  botbers  the  water-mill. 
Will  not  melt  tili  stem  death  pats  an  end  to  tbe  tale. 

Come,  a  bomper  1  let  no  distant  hopes  be  encroaching, 
Wbilst  we*re  talking  and  joking,  time's  gliding  away ; 

Thooffb  tbe  night  is  bat  yoaog,  still  to-morrow's  approaching, 
And  Tainly,  my  worthy,  yoa  cry,  ^  Prithee,  stay  1" 


BOOK  L     ODE  TIX. 

Some  think  Patebnosteb's  the  poet*s  own  kingdomy 
Wfaere  the  Moses  their  loreliest  oarlands  entwine^ 

NeTer  dreamiog  Saint  Paol's  o*er  their  Terses  will  ring  doooi. 
And  borl  their  food  idol  from  off  its  prood  shrine. 

Otbers  yapoor  that  Mübbat,  of  Albemarle,  soTsreign» 

Gan  lift  them  at  once  to  the  apex  of  fiune , 
Wbilst  some  roond  tbe  temple  <n  Hookhak  aie  borering^ 

Eaeb  boping  to  gather  a  ne'ernlying  name. 

Affain,  yoa  may  find  great  admirers  of  Blackwood, 
wbUst  the  worshippers  of  Chablbt  Kihoht  are  noC  few  1 

And  some  off  to  Paddy-laod,  prose  and  yerse,  pack  woold. 
And  many  less  midwires  some  hands  wont  eschew. 


«  The  •«  Monünr  Herald.*' 
t  VkleUcct,  hit  papcr  knife,  preparmtory  to  pwthif  the  peges* 
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Eftch  hoose,  in  a  word,  lias  its  diidc  and  thin  votary, 
Who  Bwean  'tis  the  firet  in  the  Publishing  line. 

And  ezpect  that  dieir  scribbliogs,  noweyer  mach  irrote  awry. 
Will  there  be  pronoonced  boüi  nnmatch'd  and  dirine. 

Bot  Sgr  me  theie  illnstrions  names  ha^e  no  ehana  at  aD, 
To  Gorinthian  Mobtdeeb  bear  I  mj  freight, 

mriiere  Aihswobth,  great  Emperor  I  äiinking  no  haxm  at  aU, 
Maintaina,  in  appropriate  greatn««,  bis  State. 


BOOK  HL      ODB  XXT. 


Whither  go  I,  with  mj  nMenehanm, 
Better  tu  than  wine,  or  mere  rum? 
To  mj  eottage  ob  the  piain, 
Or  mj  ehatean  en  Espagne, 
"When  I  can  the  Dake  eztol,  oh ! 
In  reraes  worthy  of  Apollo ; 
ProTing  that  in  a  modern  miU  he's 
Better  hy  ftr  than  grett  AehiUes. 
Bat,  no^  the  world  wants  lomething  nev, 

ar; 
"With  novdtj  ni  then  amose  her. 
And  sing  how  mach  the  modern  railroad 
Sxeeeds  in  speed  the  aneient  mail  road, 
"Which  woahi  old  Parr  himself  surprise 
If  bis  life  pills  coald  qpe  bis  cyea    ■         | 


Of  Captain  Wamer's  long  ränge  piattle,. 
Which  changes  qnite  the  ftce  of  battle ; 
With  jpetfe  barhmro  traTme  Soes, 
And  prove  how  honest  modern  Jew  ist 
Such  are  the  nqte»  Horaoe  landed. 
And  well,  I  gness,  he's  beea  ^plandad. 
yUpanmm  modo  kurniH 
Is,  worthy  reader,  yoa  or  I ; 
For  steam  of  seienoe  opes  the  portal, 
And  alanost  prores  os  more  than  Bwictd» 
Duhe  periciuM  is  the  power 
That  wafts  os  fifty  mfles  an  honr  I 
lotrinmphe!  wholl  attack  ns 
When  fire  and  water  thns  do  baek  m. 


BOOK  m.     ODB  XXZ. 
DmTATOBT» 

-,  ESO.,  OXON, 

▲T  FBBflENT  BOJOinUfllVa  AT  CHSLTENHAM,  IN>IHO  THB  AOBXBABLB  TO  DOWAGBBS 
BY  DAT,  AND  WOB8HIPFINO  THB  8TBIL  BT  inOORT. 

Oh !  blest  was  my  birth  year,  so  don't  make  a  mock  of  it, 

Sach  a  Tintage  's  nnknown  to  the  oldest  of  men ; 
And  blest  was  my  sire,  who  laid  in  sach  a  stock  of  it, 

That  I  hope  'twill  hold  oot  tili  Fm  three  score  and  ten. 

"WUh  sach  mighty  drink  hypochondriacs  will  die  no  more. 
Bat  be  merry  as  grigs  if  they  take  quantum  suffl ; 

And  as  for  yoor  loTers,  why,  bless  yoa !  theyll  sigh  no  more; 
And  brawlers  shake  hands  o'er  the  wonderfol  stelL 

Bat  if  'twere  Nepenthe,  celestial  tipple  1 
When  I  see  straight  before  me  my  friend,  R R- 

Fd  not  let  the  dectmter  trat  roand  like  a  cripple, 
Bot  with  3ocrates  qnafP,  or  old  Plato  of  Greeoe. 

What  thoi^  he  wastes  lamp  oil  on  <*  Istaek  tablss,* 

And  dreams  in  Greek  metre  of  Sybilline  qieUs, 
And  fhinkB  iEsop  wrote  moat  deieotable  faues. 

Still  he  fiur  prefers  Port  to  Artesian  wella. 


Then,  "  lene  torsKRtaaT— tib.,  Chdtenham  watera, 
LeiiTe,  R ^  fbr  a  aiooth,  and  oome  hither  to  ose ; 

Cat  Polkas,  Maaenirkas,  and  dowagers*  daashien. 
And  twaddle,  and  tweedle-dom,  tweedle-de-dee. 

There's  my  wife,  ftir  as  Venös,  will  cordially  greet  yoo, 
Wtth  lashings  of  jellies,  and  poddinga,  and  paote^ 

And  I  ttt  tiie  atation  in  cfaariot  wiU  meet  yoo. 
So  withoot  more  ado  to  the  Bectory  haste. 
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Bo<iK  nx.    om  zur. 

Tö  mm  HOST  Or  <*TKX  mAIMBOW*  KIMa-«TSSBT,  COVXMT^AEDXV. 

Bear  Joiixs,  your  kotel  beftU  the  Clarendon  hoRow — 
Toor  tnrtle  and  aalppon,  and  woodoocks  to  folloir, 
Woold  mafce  an  Apicins  swear  bj  the  Bow, 
And  to  yonr  honest  h^aHh  Ud  tlie  amplioni  flow. 

To-morrow,  tfaen,  mind,  haw  a  tmoking  Toongpoiker, 
Jut  eaoQgh  ibr  myself,  Toong  Smith,  «od  old  Walker, 
Who,  a  sacrifice  ofier  to  Ceres  and  Baocha% 
Well  knowing,  wUh  jon,  that  good  cheer  w'ül  not  lack  us. 

Tour  coffee-roon  's  neither  too  hot  nor  too  oold — 
Yoor  wine  ofpure  vintage  and jpassingly  old; 
Theo  pUe  np  the  fire,  put  on  a  iresh  log,  and  I 
Will  ac  six  Bod  my  legs  nademeath  yoar  ma^bog-an-y. 

Thos  lauded  by  me  yonil  beoome  the  grand  rendezrous, 
Whoe'er  risHs  London  a  home  will  demand  of  yoa : 
Freneh,  English,  Dolch,  Rawaas,  all,  all  will  imbibe  yoor  wine, 
And  yoor  larder  and  cellar  be  eqoally  sworn  diTine. 

Ibacwzb. 
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The  publication  of  Mrs.  Braj's  novels  and  romances,  in  a  cbeap  and 
aocessible  form,  will  be  welcomed  by  a  very  numerous  dass  of 
readers.  While  contemporaneous  crilictsm  haa  awarded  to  them 
a  high  Standard  of  excellenoe,  their  popularitj  has  been  further 
ensured  by  the  strict  exdusion  of  everj  thing  not  likely  to  promote  a 
liealthy  tone  of  moral  feeüng.  If  great  originality,  or  striking  inven- 
tion,  cannot  be  said  to  cbaracterize  Mrs.  Bray's  literary  efRnts,  they 
luiTe  yet  unquestionably  establisbed  for  tbemselves  a  diatinct  porition 
among  a  class  of  works,  which  efficiently  support  the  dignity  and 
importance  of  the  novel,  withont  haying  any  pretensions  to  eztend  its 
dominion. 

The  drcomstanoes  nnder  wlddi  Mrs.  Bn^  became  first  imbued 
Trith  the  loye  of  chivalry  and  romance,  are  highly  illnstnrtive  of  tfae 
influence  of  art  on  the  imagination.  It  was  on  a  iirst  visit  on  the  oon- 
tinent,  in  liie  year  1818,  with  her  first  husband,  Mr.  Charles  Stothard, 
that  her  attention  was  more  particukrly  dravm  to  the  remains  of  ihe 

feniuB  and  arts  of  the  middle  ages,  in  the  cathedrals,  chnrehes,  and 
omestic  boildings,  with  which  the  towns  in  Normandy  and  Britanny 
abonnd.  Exploring  fields  of  ancient  story,  and  yiriting  feudid 
fortresses  inunortalueed  in  the  pages  of  Froisräfi,.  Mrs.  Bray  was  so 
ezdted,  that  her  interest  concentrated  itself  in  a  first  attempt  at 
tlie  historical  novel,  in  die  lively  and  chiralroaa  namdTe  of  eyenta 
zdadng  to  Gaston  Fhcebns,  Connt  de  Foix. 

A  second  joumey  was  directed  to  Ghent,  Bmges,  and  oüier  eities 
of  the  NetherlandSy  distingoished  for  their  numerons  monmnents  of 

•  The  Kof«ls  and  Booiaaoesof  Anna  Elin  Bray,  m  tan  ▼ohmiaB.    YoL  L    The 

White  Hoods.    Loogman  asd  Co. 
The  Breach  of  PromJse.    A  noyel,  in  tbree  rolnaes.    By  the  anthor  of  *'  Tha 

Xilt,**  *  CoQSttt  Geaffny,"  &e.,  &o.    T.  C  Newby. 
TVe  Falls,  Lakcs,  and  Moitatains,  of  North  Wales.    By  Loataa  Sloatt  Costdlo^ 

witii  iUastratioM  by  T.  and  £.  Oüks,  finm  Ori^gaul  fikelchea  by  D.  H. 

JC*JLewaB.    Longman  and  Cou 
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the  middle  agesy  each  of  which  is  connected  in  historj,  with  some 
stining  scene,  or  daring  adventure.  The  portions  of  the  chronides 
here  seized  upon,  as  best  afibrding  a  basis  of  remarkable  historical 
truths,  on  which  to  raise  a  superstructure  of  fiction,  were  the  strog- 
gles  between  the  Count  of  Flanders  and  the  Citizens  ^of  Ghen^ 
the  latter  being  designated  as  the  ''  White  Hoods.** 

With  this  striking  romance  the  series  commences,  and  it  wiU  be 
foUowed  in  monthlj  succession  bj  Mrs.  Bray's  other  poptdar  prodac* 
tions.    We  shall  recur  to  them  in  the  course  of  their  progress. 

Mrs.  Yorick  Smjthies,  the  author  of  *'  The  Breach  of  Promisey"  is  a 
jounger  novelist,  labouring  also  ii\  a  different  field,  but  with  an  eamest 
of  snccess.  It  required  some  boldness,  and  no  me^ocre  attainments>  to 
Tenture  upon  such  characters  as  the  amiable  and  good  Miss  Trueblue^ 
the  daughter  of  a  wealthj  clothier;  and  Mr.  Frederick  Smirk,  the  empty- 
headed,  overdressed,  dandj  foreman  of  a  shop  in  Oxford-street.  Such 
characters  afforded  an  amusing  scope  for  description,  hitherto  almost 
untouched;  and  thej  are  successfully  introduced  into  a  novel,  the  chief 
mäterials  of  which  are  a  poor  dergjman,  whose  irritabilitj  of  unsuc- 
cessful  authorship  is  admirablj  portrajed;  and  a  beautiful  daughter, 
wooed  at  the  same  time  bj  a  rieh  unde,  a  specimen  of  Mrs.  Grore's 
^^  Modem  Chiyaby,"  and  a  rieh  nephew,  but  won  by  the  latter,  in  the 
disguise  of  an  Italian  artist,  while  äie  knight  of  aristocratic  selfishness 
is,  by  an  error  in  his  arrangements,  pounced  upon  by  the  unscrupulous 
aister  of  his  still  less  scrupulous,  and  yet  confLdential,  attomey,  for 
large  damages,  as  the  result  of  an  action  for  breach  of  promise.  All 
this  is  pleasanüy  and  interestingly  told;  and  the  plot  not  bdng  too 
transparent,  it  would  have  been  scarcely  fair  in  us  to  anticipate  it, 
except  to  express  our  approbation  of  the  skill  exhibited  in  the  con- 
atruction,  and  the  facility  manifested  in  the  execution  of  a  very  pro- 
mising  and  amusing  noveL 

Miss  Louisa  Costello  has  this  month  presented  a  charming  con- 
tribution  to  home  tourists«  It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  she  has  brought 
her  exquisite  sense  o£  the  picturesque  and  vivid  appredation  of  local 
historical  asaodations,  always  simple  and  unpretending  in  thdr  enun- 
dation,  to  bear  upon  a  portion  of  Great  Britain. 

We  fully  agree  with  Miss  Costello,  that  within  the  principality 
more  that  is  graceful,  beautiful,  and  romantic,  may  be  found  coUected 
in  a  small  space,  than  in  any  other  spot  in  the  world.  Created  by 
nature,  in  one  of  its  most  fantastic  moods,  it  appears  to  have  been 
adomed  by  art,  expressly  for  the  recreation  and  ddight  of  tourists. 

Miss  Costdlo's  object  has  been  to  do  for  the  region  of  the  harp  and 
the  bard  what  has  been  done  for  its  brother  land  of  Brittany; — ^to 
present  to  the  traveller  a  graphic  and  correct  portraiture  of  this  beau- 
tiful and  historicaUy  important  region;  and  to  give  to  eveiy  site  its 
legend  and  poetical  assodations.  In  doing  this,  she  has  not  oonfined 
herseif  to  veteran  chronides  and  traditions  alone,  but  has  introduced 
many  more  recent  and  novel  incidents  of  domestic  life. 

The  work  is  profusely  illustrated  by  sketches,  taken  on  the  spot  by 
Mr.  D.  H.  McKewan;  and  by  woodcuts  beautifully  exeeuted  by 
Gilks  (one  of  the  best  of  our  wood-engravers);  and  not  only  is  it  the 
most  inviting  guido  book  hitherto  presented  to  tourists,  but  the  exist- 
•ence  of  so  attractive  a  volume  is  likely  to  allure  many  to  become  ac- 
quainted  with  the  beauties  of  our  own  land,  without  going  to  seek  for 
ihem  abroad. 
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